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*,  CHAPTER  VIII. 

..  The  war  qfC^sar  in  Africa  agaUut  ScifiOy  Cato,  and  Juba, 
'  * 

'  CifisAR  set  out  from  Rome  towards  the  begmning  y^^ 
of  December ;  and,  passing  the  straits  at  Rhegium,      70a. 
Vri^i^  on  the  17th  at  Lilybaeum,  the  farthest  point,  ^^  ^ 


It  was  his  design  to  embark  immediately,  ||^^ 


ofSi^I^. 

thowh*.he  had  but  one  legion  of  new  levies,  and  not 
quite  600  horse ;  and  he  ordered  his  tent  to  be  pitched 
.  so  n^r  the  sea-side,  that  the  waves  flowed  quite  up  to 
it.  This  he  did  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  delay,  and 
keep  his  men  in  readiness  at  an  hour^s  warning ;  and, 
the  wind  proving  contrary,  he  nevertheless  8u£fered 
noi\eof  the  soldiers  or  mariners  to  come  on  shore,  that 
he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  sailing.  His  view  was 
to  land  and  intrench  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa  be- 
fore his  enemies  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  or  could 
assemble  their  army:*  and  he  meant  also  to  show  an 
utter  contempt  of  their  forces,  which  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  While  the  wind 
remained  contrary,  his  galleys  and  transports  increased 
daily^^  and,  before  the  25th,  he  had  got  together  six 

•  Wi  are  toM,  that  this  reMon  jnttDed  wiih  him  mare  than  the  will  of  the 
gods,  dechured  by  the  auspices :  '^  Cum  immoJanti  anfugissei  hostia,  profectioDem 
adversus  Scipionem  et  Jnbam  Don  distullL*'  8uet.  in  Ccs.  c  59.  «<  Quid  ? 
Ipse  Casar,  cum  a  sammo  hanispioe  monevetur,  ne  in  AfHcam  ante  braroam 
transmitteret,  noone  traosmisit  ?  Quod  ni  fedsset,  nno  in  loco  omnes  adTeraa- 
Tioram  copis  convenissent."    dc  de  DivinaC  L  2.  c  24.    RaA.  p.  196. 
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Yaurof   legions,  and  2000  horse,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
'\.    :-    Vfi-:     which  he  set  sail,  giving  strict  orders  to  Alien^^^^he 
:'>\i^£t^  praetor,  whom  he  left  to  command  in  Sicily,  to.. ejm- 
V    •  ^^'^f*}*.^^"  bark  with  the  utmost  expedition  the  remainder  i^Jits 
.*iv    , :  troops*    The  wind  being  favourable,  he  himseli;  yvirfih  - 

>;^V:  v, '     ".-^      a  few  galleys,  arrived  the  fourth  day  withinr  sight; of 
''^^v  v%;^  but  most  of  his  transports  had  not  Ic^  ^^p 

<.]vXl-<>..       .;}  .  with  him,  nor  had  he  appointed  them  any  plioe-  6f ,  ; 
i?^*^;-        vl^^r^^  knowing  of  no  part  that  was  clear  .^f  the*   * 

.?4efi)iemy's  forces,  and  resolving  to  land  where  pC^asJxni'.- . 
oflE^red.     He  coasted  some  time  along  the  shoteJ,'^jflt 
ning  southward,  and  leaving  Clypea  and  Ncap^s'-Bc^if  . 
hindliim  ;  and  when  he  came  before  Adrut^jptiiija,'^ 
where  the  enemy  had  a  garrison  commandecir^.^^; 
Considius,  Cn.  Piso  appeared  upon  the  shore  w|  '^'^ 
cavalry  and  about  2000  Moors.    Here,  notwitl 
ing'tfais  show  of  opposition,  he  landed  the  trGU 
had  with  him,  which  did  not  exceed  3000  f<itf*..'a^  . 
150  horse,  and  encamped  before  the  town,  ke^pilg^)^^  * 
soldiers  within  their  intrcnchmeuts,  and  not  SA«erij|g'  • 
them  to  commit  any  hostilities.    L.  Plancus,  ohVo^  H^ 
lieutenants,  despatched  a  messenger  into  tlie  tov^  ^it}i' 
a  letter,  exhorting  Considiiis  to  surrender:  buf  CJoik.^ 
aidius  ordered  him  to  be  slain  in  his  presence,  aivdviAspt/V* 
the  letter  unopened  to  Scipio,  saying,  he  knei^'^1^^; 
other  general  of  the  Romans.     Cassar  finding  Js^mj^l'f 
unable  to  storm  the  town,  after  staying  before^'it^xine 
night  and  a  day,  broke  up  his  camp.     As  he  v^afii  dhiw- 
ing  off  his  troops,  the  garrison,  which  consisted-qf  two 
legions,  made  a  sally,  and  a  body  of  Juba-js  1i6rse, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  receive  their  pay,  happenipg.  juat 
then  to  come  up,  thby  jointly  took  possessioiii^jjbf  the 
abandoned  camp,  and  began  to  harass  his  rear^'i^'.The 
legionaries  immediat;^ly  halted,  and  the  cavalry,  W^ 
few  in  number,  boldly  charged  the  great  multitlrde  of 
the  enemy :  thirty  Gallic  horse  are  said,  on  thii  occa- 
sion, to  have  repulsed  2000  MoOrs,  and  driven  them 
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quite  within  the  town.    Caesar  reached  Ruspina  the  ^^^ 

same  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  January.*^  707. 

D.  c.  45. 
C.  Julius  CiESAR,  Dictator  III.  -— 

M.  ^MiL]U6  Lepidus,  Mag.  Eq.  soishipi 

From  Ruspina,  Csesar  marched  towards  Leptis,  a 
free  town,  and  governed  by  its  own  laws.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place  had  formerly  assisted  his  enemies, 
but  now  they  thought  proper  to  send  deputies  to  him, 
to  midke  o£Per  of  their  submission  and  services ;  and, 
baving  placed  a  guard  at  its  gates^  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from  entering  it  and  committing  disorders,  he 
encamped  with  his  army  at  a  small  distance.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  a  part  of  his  fleet,  by  whom  he  was  in* 
formed  that  the  rest,  uncertain  what  course  to  take,  had 
steered  towards  Utica.  Csesar  instantly  despatched 
ten  galleys  after  them,  and  the  next  day,  having  left 
six  cohorts  at  Leptis,  he  returned  with  the  rest  of  his 
anny  to  Ruspina;  where  he  went  on  board  with  some 
of  his  best  troops  in  the  evening,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  of  his  army.  They  saw  themselves 
but  few  in  number,  mostly  new  levies,  exposed  upon 
a  foreign  coast  to  the  mighty  forces  of  a  crafty  nation, 
which  had  an  innumerable  cavalry;  nor  had  they  the 
least  expectation  of  safety  from  their  own  conduct, 
but  derived  all  their  hopes  from  the  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness which  appeared  in  the  countenance  of  their 
general:  for  at  no  time  had  he  showed  a  greater  con- 
fidence. They  soon,  however,  understood  with  what 
view  he  intended  to  put  to  sea,  when,  the  next  day, 
they  saw  him  return  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  which 
his  fleet  had  luckily  brought  him  before  he  set  sail. 
He  was  greatly  apprehensive  lest  they  should  fall  in 
with  the  eneniy's  fleet,  and  had  resolved  to  go  out  to 
;fcssist  and  direct  them. 

^  Accovding  to  Usher,  the' 13th  of  October^  but,  more' probably,  the  5tli  of 
-November  of  the  Julian  year/ 
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Yew  of  This  junction  of  his  forces  was  very  necessary :  for 
707.  Labienus  was  in  full  march  towards  him  with  a  consi- 
^•^^'  derable  army  of  horse  and  foot-  Caesar,  after  forming 
406^  coo.  jjjg  camp,  having  advanced  only  three  miles  into  the 
Hirt.  dc  country  with  thirty  cohorts  to  forage,  was  informed  by 
®^  ^^*  his  scouts  and  some  advanced  parties  of  horse,  that  the 
enemy  was  iu  view.  Upon  this  intelligence,  he  ordered 
his  horse,  and  a  small  number  of  archers  which  attended 
them,  to  advance,  and  his  cohorts  to  follow  and  prepare 
for  battle.  Labienus  drew  up  with  a  very  extended  front, 
consisting  mostly  of  horse,  with  whom  he  intermixed 
light-armed  Numidians  and  archers,  and  formed  theni 
in  such  close  order,  that  Cassar's  army  at  a  distance  mis- 
took them  all  for  infantry ;  his  right  and  left  were 
strengthened  with  a  numerous  cavalry.  Caesar  was 
forced  to  draw  up  his  army  also  in  one  line,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  its  number ;  ranging  his  bowmen  in 
front,  and  his  cavalry  in  the  wings ;  and  he  gave  them 
particular  instructions  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
surrounded.  Both  armies  stood  some  time  expecting 
the  signal :  at  length  the  enemy  began  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  to  spread  out  upon  the  hills,  with  a  view  to 
surround  Caesar's  cavalry.  The  main  bodies  advancing 
then  to  engage,  the  enemy's  horse,  intermixed  with  the 
light-armed  Numidians,  suddenly  sprung  forward  from 
among  the  legionaries,  and  threw  their  darts.  Upon 
this  they  retreated  with  all  speed,  leaving  the  legionaries 
to  sustain  the  attack  of  Csesar's  troops,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  vigour.  Caesar,  per- 
ceiving that  his  ranks  were  in  danger  of  being  broken 
by  this  new  way  of  fighting,  which  enticed  his  men  to 
pursue  the  horse,  gave  express  orders  that  no  soldiers 
should  advance  above  four  feet  beyond  the  ensigns.  But 
he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  his  ca- 
valry being  altogether  unable  to  resist  those  of  the  ene- 
my;  and,  in  this  perplexity,  he  formed  his  whole  army 
into  an  orb.  Labienus,  to  encourage  his  men,  advanced 
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CD  horseback  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  and,  address-  Ymt  of 
ing  Caesar's  legions,  upbraided  them  with  their  inex-  707. 
perience  in  war,  and  their  infatuation  in  foUomng  ^^-^ 
him  to  their  certain  destruction.  One  of  the  soldiers  ^^^I^J[^ 
answered,  *'  that  he  was  no  new  soldier,  but  a  veteran 
of  the  tenth  legion/'  *^  Where  then  is  your  stand- 
ard ?"  said  Labienus.  ^*  You  shall  know  me  pre- 
sently,'' answered  the  soldier:  then,  pulling  off  his 
helmet  to  discover  himself,  he  lanched  his  dart  with 
all  his  strength  against  Labienus.  The  dart  wounded 
his  horse  in  the  breast,  and  the  veteran  called  out, 
'*  Learn,  Labienus,  to  respect  a  warrior  of  the  tenth 
legion."  However,  the  whole  army,  particularly  the 
new  levies,  began  to  be  terrified ;  and,  casting  their 
eyes  on  Caesar,  expected  their  deliverance  from  his 
experience.  Caesar,  to  disengage  himself,  directed 
the  cohorts  of  the  right  and  left  wings  to  extend 
themselves  as  much  as  possible,  and  push  forward  al- 
ternately ;  by  which  means  he  broke  the  enemy's  circle 
at  both  his  wings ;  and,  attacking  one  part  of  it,  now 
separated  from  the  other,  with  almost  all  his  forces, 
easily  put  it  to  flight}  and,  with  the  same  success, 
having  repulsed  the  other  part,  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  the  retreat.  But  M.  Petreius  and  Cn.  Piso 
brought  up  in  this  moment  1100  select  Numidian 
horse>  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot ;  and  this  suc- 
cour recovering  the  enemy  from  their  terror,  they  fell 
again  on  the  rear  of  the  legions.  Caesar  was  forced  to 
order  his  men  to  wheel  about,  and  renew  the  battle; 
but,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  still  pursued  their 
former  plan,  and  avoided  a  close  engagement,  and  con- 
sidering that  his  horses,  fatigued  with  their  late  voyage 
at  sea  and  the  business  of  the  day,  were  unfit  for  a 
vigorous  and  long  pursuit,  which  the  approach  of  night 
rendered  also  impossible,  he  ordered  both  horse  and 
foot  to  fall  at  once  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  follow 
them  beyond  the  next  hill,  and  not  to  stop  till  they 
had  taken  possession  of  it.     This  scheme  was  imme- 
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Year«f  diately  executed;  and  Csesar^  having  kept  that  post 

707.  for  some  time,  retired  slowly  in  wder  of  battle  to  hit 

^  ^'  ^  camp*     The  enemy  thought  proper  to  do  the  same. 


400^  COD.  having  been  rudely  handled  in  this  last  attack,  in  which 
^'  Petreius  was  also  dangerously  wounded,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  field.  The  battle  lasted  from  eleven  till 
sunset.  Caesar  made  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  many 
deserters  flocked  to  him  after  the  action,  by  whom  he 
was  informed  that  Labienus  brought  against  him  I6OO 
Gallic  and  German  horse,  who  had  served  under  Pom* 
pey,  with  1100  Numidian  troopers  commanded  by 
Petreius,  8000  Numidian  foot,  and  four  times  that 
number  of  light-armed  soldiers,  with  a  multitude  of 
archers  and  slingers;  and  that  he  had  designed  to  have 
astonished  Caesar'sraw  levies,  and  few  legionaries,  with 
the  new  and  uncommon  manner  of  fighting  of  his 
troops;  and,  after  surrounding  them  with  his  cavalry, 
to  have  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  Saburra  did  Curio's  army. 
He  had  said  in  council,  that  he  would  lead  such  a  nu« 
merous  body  of  men  against  Caesar's  legions,  as  should 
fatigue  them  with  the  very  slaughter,  and  defeat  them 
even  in  the  very  bosom  of  victory.    This  is  Hirtius's 

piuu  App.  account.     The  Greek  historians  tell  us,  that  Ceesar 
^         had  the  worst  of  it  in  this  day's  battle ;  and  it  appears 

y't4^"'  from  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  that  Labienus 
and  Scipio  rewarded  their  soldiers  for  their  bravery ; 
and  they  also  probably  gave  out  that  the  victory  was 
on  their  side,  since  Csesar  retreated  to  his  camp.'' 

Caesar  was  also  informed,  that  within  three  days 
Scipio  was  expected  with  his  forces,  which  consisted 
of  eight  legions  and  3000  horse.  He  therefore  forti- 
fied his  camp  and  the  forts  about  it  with  the  greatest 

«  Appian's  account  is  as  followa :  Qcsar,  upon  his  landing  in  Africa,  being  m- 
formed  that  Sdpio  was  gone  to  me«t  king  Juba,  took  the  opportunitr  ofhia  abecfice^ 
and  drew  up  his  army  before  the  enemy's  camp.  Labienus  and  Petreiua,  Scipio*t 
lieutenants,  accepted  his  defiance,  and  vigorously  beat  back  Caesar's  men,  drmng 
them  before  them  with  contempt,  till  Labienus^s  horte,  wounded  in  the  bcUy^ 
having  thrown  him,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  tlic  fight.  Petreius,  who  tot»k  the 
comniand,  contenting  himself  with  having  tried  the  courage  of  his  voldiers,  caused 
the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  saying  to  those  about  him,  "  We  must  mt  deprive 
3cipio,  our  general,  of  the  honour  of  beating  Oassar.** 
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care,  and  threw  up  two  intrenelmieiits ;  one  fVom    Yewof 
Ruspina  quite  to  the  sea,  and  the  other  from  his  camp     707. 
to  the  sea  likewise^  in  order  to  secure  the  commimi-  ^^^^' 
cation,  and  receive  his  supplies  without  danger.    He  ^^  <»»• 
took  out  of  his  fleet  a  great  number  of  the  mariners,  *"*  '^ 
Gauls,  Rhodians,  and  others,  of  whom  he  formed 
companies  of  Kght-armed  troops  to  fight,  after  the 
example  of  the  enemy,  among  the  cavalry.     Having 
thus  strengthened  his  army,  he  stationed  his  fleet 
dong  the  coasts  and  islands  for  the  security  of  his 
convoys,  wrote  to  Sicily  and  Sardmia  to  press  for  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  and  sent  Sallnst  to  seize  Cercinna^ 
an  island  upon  the  coast,  where  Scipio  had  a  maga- 
zine  of  provisions.     But  notwithstanding  what  was 
brought  from  thence,  he  found  himself  soon  iM  a  very 
great  scarcity,  and  particularly  of  forage.     He  was 
not  master  of  six  miles  in  Africa,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  bis  intrenchments :  it  was  the  winter  sea* 
sen,  and  navigation  was  very  dangerous ;  and  his  ships 
of  burden  were  often  taken  by  the  enemy's  fleets :  the 
veteran  soldiers,  however,  and  cavalry,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  hardships  of  every  kind»  were  nowise 
dismayed;  and  with  sea-weed,  washed  in  fresh  water^ 
they  subsisted  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  army. 

Cn.  Pompey  set  out  about  this  time  upon  a  parti- 
cular expedition.  Cato,  who  commanded  in  Utica, 
never  ceased  exbwting  and  urging  the  youth  in  words 
to  this  effect :  **  Your  father,  when  he  was  arrived  at 
your  age^  and  saw  the  commonwealth  oppressed  by 
wicked  and  daring  men ;  and  the  honest  party  either 
slain,  or  driven  by  banishment  from  their  country 
and  relatimis;  instigated  by  magnanimity  and  the 
love  of  glory,  though  then  only  a  private  man,  had 
yet  the  courage  to  rally  the  remains  of  his  father's 
army,  and  to  deliver  Italy  and  Rome  from  the  yoke 
of  slavery  and  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned. 
He  recovered,  with  amazing  despatch,  Sicily,  Afivra, 
Numidia,  Mauritania,  and  by  that  means  gained  an 
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Year  of   was  as  desiitiiis  to  me  battle,  as  he  had  been  formerly 

ROM£  • 

707.  averse  to  it*  But  Scipio,  in  his  turn,  had  changed  his 
^'^•^'  schema  and  resolved  very  prudently  to  protract  the 
406th  COB-  war.  On  the  14th  of  April,  Csesar,  to  force  him  to 
"""'''  an  engagement,  decamping  at  midnight,  marched  to 
Thapras^  a  sea^port  town  of  the  utmost  importance  ta 
the  enemy,  and  where  Vergilius  commanded  with  a 
strong  garrison.  The  very  first  day  after  his  arrival 
he  began  the  circumvallation,  and  soon  raised  all  the 
forts  necessary  both  for  his  own  security,  and  to  pre- 
vent  any  succours  from  entering  the  town.  Scipio 
and  Juba,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  Ver- 
gilius and  the  Thapsitani,  who  had  all  along  remamed 
firm  to  their  part^,  followed  Cassar  without  delay, 
and  posted  themselves  in  two  camps  eight  miles  from 
Thapsus.  They  attempted  first  to  throw  troops  into 
the  place,  but,  finding  that  to  be  impossible,  they  re* 
solved  to  give  battle.*  For  this  purpose  Scipio  ap- 
proached with  his  army,  and  began  to  intrench  hims^ 
about  1500  paces  from  the  sea.  Caesar  immediately, 
leaving  two  legions  to  guard  his  camp,  marched  all 
the  rest  of  his  forces  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
the  place  where  the  enemy  was  posted.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  make  as  near  the 
shore  as  possible  towards  the  enemy's  rear,  and  observe 
the  signal  he  should  give  them ;  upon  which  they  were 
to  raise  a  sudden  shout,  that  the  enemy,  alarmed  and 
disturbed  by  the  noise  behind  them,  might  be  forced 
to  face  about.  He  found  Scipio's  army  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  intrenchments,  which  were  not  yet 
perfected,  and  the  elephants  were  ranged  in  the  two 

•  Plutarch  in  Cat  tells  ns,  that  GsCd  opposed  this  resolation  vlth  the  greatest 
eamestness,  and  insisted  upr,r>  protxacting  the  war ;  but  that  Sdpio  rejected  hat 
advice  with  disdam ;  and,  in  a  letter  he  sent  him,  taxed  him  with  cowardice,  and  told 
him,  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  being  safe  in  a  good  city,  behind  strong  walls ; 
and  that  it  was  taking  too  much  upon  him  to  dissuade  others  from  following  the 
dictates  of  their  courage.  Cato,  nettled  at  the  reproach,  replied,  that,  ff  he  would 
give  him  back  the  troops  he  had  brought,  he  was  ready  to  march  at  the  head  of  them 
into  Italy,  and  that  it  was  more  for  their  interest  so  to  do  than  to  risk  all  in  Africa. 
Phitarch  adds,  that  he  then  sorely  repented  the  having  glvea  up  the  commsod  to  a 
'moB  who  was  incapable  of  a  prudent  conduct  in  war,  or  of  any  moderation  in  vic- 
toiry :  and  indeed  Hirtius  hais  gites  «•  8«venl  ioataiwca  of  1^  orud  diapoaitieii. 
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wings.  Upon  this  he  drew  np  his  army  in  three  lines :  Veir  oT 
he  placed  the  second  and  tenth  legions  in  the  right  ^7^.^ 
wing,  the  eighth  and  ninth  in  the  left,  and  five  le-  ^^-^ 
gions  in  the  centre:  he  covered  his  flanks  with  five^<^^o»- 
cohorts  posted  opposite  to  the  elephants,  and  disposed  '^^^^ 
the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  two  wings,  and  the 
%ht-anned  troops,  which  he  intermingled  with  his 
cavalry.  He  himself,  on  foot,  went  from  rank  to  rank 
to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  veterans,  putting  them  in 
mind  of  their  great  reputation  for  braveiy;  and  to 
exhort  the  new  levies  to  emulate  the  valour  of  the 
veterans,  and  attain  the  same  degree  of  glory.  As  he 
spoke  to  his  soldiers,  he  observed  the  enemy  to  be  very 
uneasy,  hurrying  from  place  to  place;  one  while  re- 
tiring behind  the  rampart,  then  coming  out  again  in 
great  tumult  and  confusion;  and  his  officers,  making 
the  same  observation,  be^ed  that  he  would  give  the 
signal  for  battle.  While  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  restrain  the  eagerness  of  his  troops,  a  trumpeter 
in  the  right  wing  sounded,  of  a  sudden,  the  charge,  and 
all  the  cohorts  rushed  forwai*d.  The  centurions  strove 
in  vain  to  keep  them  back,  and  Cassar,  perceiving  that 
their  ardour  could  not  be  checked,  spurred  on  his  horse 
and  charged  the  enemy  in  the  centre.  On  the  right 
wing  the  archers  and  slingers  poured  such  a  volley  of 
arrows  and  stones  upon  the  elephants,  that  these  ani- 
mals, which  were  not  perfectly  disciplined,  turning 
upon  their  own  men,  trod  them  down,  and  rushed 
into  the  camp  through  the  gates,  which  were  but  half 
finished.  The  Mauritanian  horse  followed  them;  upon 
which  the  legions  pushed  on  to  the  intrenchments, 
which  they  soon  carried ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  that  defended  them  fled  to  the  camp  which 
they  had  quitted  the  preceding  day.  Thither  they 
were  followed,  and  finding  neither  general  to  command 
them,  nor  any  security,  they  made  towards  Juba's 
quarters.    This  being  likewise  forced  by  the  victorious 
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Vwr  of  tro<^9  they  retired  to  a  hill ;  where,  seeing  their  case 
^7<^^  desperate,  they  endeavoured  to  soften  their  enemies^ 
^•^•^  saluting  them  with  the  name  of  brethren :  but  the 
veterans,  transported  with  rage,  were  not  only  deaf  to 
their  cries,  but  even  killed  and  wounded  some  persons 
of  distinction  of  their  own  army,  whom  they  suspected 
to  wish  well  to  the  contrary  party.  Ten  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  slain  upon  the  spot ;  the  rest  were 
dispersed,  and  their  three  camps  carried  sword  in 
hand,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifty  men  killed,  and  a  few 
wounded. 

The  garrison  of  Thapsus,  during  the  battle,  had 
sallied  out  of  the  town  with  a  view  either  to  assist 
Scipio,  or  to  make  their  escape ;  but  had  been  beat 
back  by  the  servants  and  followers  of  the  camp.  Caosar^ 
in  his  return  from  the  battle,  stopped  before  the  town, 
and  ranged  the  sixty  elephants  he  had  taken,  with  their 
trappings  and  castles,  in  full  view  of  the  place.  He  was 
in  hopes,  by  this  evidence  of  his  success,  to  induce  Ver» 
gilius  to  a  surrendry;  and  he  farther  invited  him  to 
it  by  reminding  him  of  his  experienced  clemency.  No 
answer,  however,  being  given,  he  retired  from  before 
the  town ;  but,  next  day,  after  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods,  he  assembled  his  army  before  it,  and,  in  sight  of 
the  inhabitants,  praised  his  soldiers  from  his  tribunal, 
and  rewarded  them  according  to  their  deserts.  Then 
leaving  C.  Rebellius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three 
legions,  to  continue  the  siege,  he  sent  Cn.  Domitius, 
with  two,  to  invest  Tisdra,  wh^re  Considius  now  com- 
manded, and  marched  himself  towards  Utica. 

Scipio'scavalry  had  taken  the  same  road  in  their  flight, 
and  arriving  at  Parada,  were  refused  admittance,  the 
inhabitants  being  already  apprized  of  CsBsar's  victory.. 
They  thereupon  forced  the  gates,  and,  lighting  a  great 
fire  in  the  market-place,  threw  all  the  inhabitants  they 
could  seize  into  it,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
with  all  their  effects;  and  thence  theymarched  directly 
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to  Utica.     Cato,  who  commanded  there,  knowing  the  Ye»  cc 

common  people  to  be  well  affected  towards  Cssar,  707. 

who  had  formerly  procured  them  great  priyileges,  had  ^^*^ 


turned  them  out  of  the  town,  and  obliged  them  to  ^^^ 
encamp  without  the  walls,  under  the  protection  of  a 
slight  intrenchment,  round  which  he  had  placed 
guards.  The  cavalry  attacked  first  this  camp,  but  the 
people,  animated  with  the  news  of  Caesar's  victory,  and 
enraged  at  the  ill  usage  they  had  met  with,  repulsed 
them,  though  they  had  no  other  arms  than  clubs.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  attempt,  they  entered  the  town,  and 
began  to  sack  it«  Cato,  unable  to  prevail  with  them 
to  abstain  from  rapine  and  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  place,  gave  each  ofthem  a  hundred  sesterces,  and 
Faustus  Sylla  gave  them  as  many  more,  to  retire  in 
peace:  and  he  marched  them  into  the  territories  of 
Juba.  Many  of  the  other  fugitives  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Utica,  and  Cato^  having  assembled  them 
with  the  300  Roman  merchants  settled  in  the  town, 
and  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  council,  he  exhorted 
them  to  set  their  slaves  free,  and  join  with  him  in  the 
necessary  measures  for  defence;  but,  finding  them 
averse  to  this  resolution,  he  furnished  them  with  ships 
to  make  their  escape.  He  himself,  having  settled  all 
his  affiurs  with  the  utmost  care,  and  recommended  his 
children  to  L.  Cassar,  his  quaestor,  without  the  least 
indication,  which  might  give  cause  of  suspicion,  or  any 
change  in  his  countenance  and  behaviour,  privately 
carried  a  sword  into  his  chamber,  when  he  went  to 
sleep,  and  stabbed  himself  with  it.  The  wound,  how- 
ever, not  proving  mortal,  and  the  noise  of  his  fall 
creating  a  suspicion,  a  physician,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  broke  into  his  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to 
bind  it  up ;  which  he  no  sooner  was  sensible  of,  than, 
tearing  it  open  again  with  his  own  hands,  he  expired 
with  undaunted  resolution  and  presence  of  mind.  The 
Uticans,  though  they  hated  his  party,  yet,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  singular  integrity,  his  behaviour,  so 
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Yen  of   different  from  that  of  the  other  chiefs,  and  the  wonder* 

•RO  fit  K 

907.  ful  fortifications  he  had  erected  to  defend  their  town, 
^^*^'  interred  him  honourably.  This  is  the  account  we  find 
4M^  con.  of  Cato's  conduct  and  death  in  the  Memoirs  concem- 
^  ing  the  African  War,  and  it  contains  the  substance  of 
Plntarch's  longer  narrative.  As  the  Greek  historian's 
circumstantial  relation,  however,  has  passed  hitherto 
for  authentic,  and  isthe  groundwork  of  all  the  panegyric 
which  has  been  written  upon  Cato,  it  might  look  like 
partiality  if  we  should  omit  it.  It  is  as  follows : 
piuuinCat  The  Hcws  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  Scipio's  and  Juba's  armies,  caused  the  greatest 
consternation  in  Utica.  Cato  applied  himself  first  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  representing  to  them, 
that  the  reports  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  and,  as  he 
went  from  street  to  street,  his  presence  appeased  for  a 
time  their  apprehensions.  His  next  care  was  to  assem- 
ble the  300  Roman  merchants  or  bankers,  with  whom 
he  used  to  consult,  and  who  had  been  very  serviceable 
to  his  cause :  and,  after  bestowing  due  praises  upon 
their  past  fidelity  and  services,  he  exhorted  them  above 
all  to  a  strict  union,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they 
could  support  themselves,  or  make  themselves  consi- 
dered by  the  conqueror.  He  then  told  them  to  con- 
sult together  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  and  that,  if 
they  thought  fit  to  submit  to  fortune,  he  would  ascribe 
their  resolution  to  necessity;  but  that,  if  they  resolved 
to  persist  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  he  would  be 
their  leader  in  such  a  glorious  cause.  **  Rome  (he 
said)  had  often  emerged  out  of  greater  difficulties ; 
the  conqueror  was  perplexed  in  many  difficult  affiurs : 
Spain  had  revolted  to  Pompey's  sons :  and  the  Ro- 
mans would  unanimously  throw  off  a  yoke  which  they 
wore  with  indignation.''  His  speech  had  the  desired 
effect:  all  appeared  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  promised  to  arm  themselves:  but  a  little  re* 
-  flection  soon  cooled  their  ardou  r.  "  Who  are  we  ?  (said 
they )» and  to  whom  do  we  refuse  submission  ?     Is  not 
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Caisar  Tested  with  die  whole  authority  of  the  Ronum   v«n  •£ 
empire?     Does  he  not  eommaxMl  its  forces?     Sh^     707. 
we  dispute  the  possession  of  Utica  with  him  to  whom  ^^^' 
Pompey  and  all  his  adherents  were  forced  to  abandon  ^^j^**^ 
Italy?     And)  when  the  whole  earth  snbmits  to  his 
yoke,  shall  we  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Roman 
liberty?''     They  made  a  declaration  of  these  senti- 
ments to  Cato,  and  many  of  them  even  formed  a  de- 
sign of  seizing  the  Roman  senators,  and  delivering 
ihem  up  to  Caesar,  the  better  to  ingratiate  themseWes 
with  him.     Cato,  sensible  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  Utica,  gave  notice  of  it  to  Scipio  and  Juba :  die 
first  had  escaped  to  his  fleet  at  sea,  and  then  lay  con- 
cealed behind  a  promontory  not  iar  from  the  city; 
And  the  other  was  hid  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  and 
had  sent  messengers  to  him.     The  arrival  of  Scipio's 
cavalry  gave  Cato  fresh  hopes,  and  he  went  out  to 
meet  them,  attended  by  all  the  Roman  senators  ex- 
cept M.  Rubrius,  whom  he  Irft  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  300  during  his  absence.     He  addressed  the 
commanders  of  this  body  of  cavalry,  and  entreated 
them  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  a  foreign  prince, 
but  to  prefer  Cato  to  Juba,  representing  to  them  the 
dishonoiu*  of  such  a  conduct,  and  that,  by  affording 
a  protection  to  him  and  the  senators  with  him,  they 
would  provide  for  their  own  safety  in  a  townjM)  well 
fiimished  with  provisions  and  every  thing  necessary 
to  hold  out  a  siege.     The  officers  replied,  they  would 
consult  their  troopers,  and  Cato  sat  down  on  an  emi- 
nence waiting  their  answer*     Here  Rubrius  came  to 
him,  complaining  of  the  audaciousness  of  the  300,  who 
had.  revolted,  and  raised  a  commotion  in  the  city. 
Cato  sent  him  back  to  beseech  them  to  wait  his  return. 
The  answer  of  the  cavalry  added  to  his  perplexity. 
They  sent  him  word,  "  that  they  had  no  inclination 
to  serve  under  Juba ;  nor  any  apprehensions  of  Caesar 
when  under  Cato's  command :  but  that  they  would 
not  put  their  trust  in  the  inhabitants  of  Utica^  whom. 
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Yenf   therefore/  he  must  consent  to  murder,  or  expel  the 
707.     city,  if  he  would  make  use  of  their  assistance."^ — 

^^^  Cato's  answer  was,  " that  he  would  consult  with  the 
-  dOO/'     Upon  his  return  into  the  town,  he  found  that 
these  men  were  come  to  a  resolution  of  having  re- 
course to  Caesar's  mercy,  and  explained  themselyes 
pretty  clearly  on  their  design  of  delivering  up  the 
senators;  and,  at  the  same  time,  notice  was  given  him 
that  the  cavalry  were  making  off.     Cato,  fearing  lest 
the  300  should  immediately  execute  their  threats, 
when  they  saw  themselves  delivered  from  the  cavalry, 
called  for  a  horse  and  rode  after  them,  and  by  his  en^ 
treaties,  which  he  accompanied  with  tears,  he  with 
much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  them  to  halt  one  day; 
and  having  brought  them  back,  posted  them  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
citadel.     The  300,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  assem- 
bled, and  invited  Cato  to  their  meeting.    The  senators 
were  very  earnest  to  dissuade  him  from  putting  himself 
into  their  hands,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them.     They  began  by  making  their  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them, 
and  gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  re- 
spect and  of  their  attachment  to  his  person ;  but  told 
him,  that  they  were  not  Catos,  and  could  not  attain 
to  his  exalted  sentiments.     They  added,  that  they 
had  come  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  Caasar 
to  implore  his  clemency ;  but  that  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  their  solicitation  should  be  Cato's  safety, 
which  if  they  could  not  obtain,  they  would  fight  in 
his  defence  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.     Cato 
thanked  them  for  their  good-will  towards  him,  ap- 
proved of  their  design  of  submitting  to  Csssar,  and 
advised  them  to  lose  no  time,  but  desired  them  to 
make  no  solicitation  in  his  favour.     ''It  is  proper 

'  We  aie  told  by  Plutuch,  thmt  JabA  had  propoied,  in  the  beKinninff  of  the 
war,  to  deatioy  the  dty  and  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  that  Sctpio  hadooa- 
■entod  to  this  maaiacie;  but  that  Cato  opposed  it  widi  so  much  Tehemence  and 
indignadon,  that  the  barbuoaa  pnject  waa  not  caoied  into  CKocatioo. 
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(said  he)  for  the  vanquished  to  have  recourse  to  prayers,    Ymt  &f 
and  for  those  who  have  committed-  faults  to  sue  for     707 
pardon*  As  for  me,  I  have  been  invincible  during  the .  ®*  ^'  **• 


whole  course  of  my  life,  and  even  now  I  am  victorious,  *<>«jj; «« 
and  triumph  over  Caesar  by  the  superiority  of  justice  ^^  '^ 
and  equity.  It  is  he  that  is  conquered  :  this  day  is 
he  attainted  and  convicted  by  undeniable  evidence, 
notwithstanding  what  he  has  said  to  the  contrary,  of 
plotting  against  his  country."  Cato,  as  he  came  out 
from  this  conference,  was  informed  that  Caesar  was  on 
his  march  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  to  besiege 
Utica.  ''  Alas  I  (says  he)  he  pays  us  a  compliment 
we  do  not  deserve :  he  td^es  us  for  men/'  Another 
message  was  brought  him  presently  after  jfrom  M.  Oc- 
tavius,  who  sent  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  near  Utica 
with  two  legions,  and  was  ready  to  join  him,  but  it  was 
necessary  first  to  settle  who  should  have  the  command 
in  chief.  Cato  returned  no  answer  to  the  message,  but 
addressing  himself  to  his  friends, "  Well  (says  he)  ought 
we  to  be  surprised  that  our  affairs  have  not  succeeded, 
since,  when  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  we  are  contending 
for  the  vain  honour  of  command!''  His  only  care  now 
was  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  Rowan  senators  be- 
fore the  cavalry  retired;  and  having  ordered  all  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  shut,  except  that  which  led  to 
the  port,  he  appointed  ships,  and  furnished  every  thing 
requisite  to  those  who  were  to  sail.  The  cavalry,  now 
looking  upon  Utica  as  a  town  of  their  enemies,  had  be- 
gun  to  plunder  it;  but  Cato,  interposing,  wrested,  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  he  met  first,  the  spoils  they  were 
carrying  off,  and  the  rest  threw  away  of  their  own  ac- 
cord what  they  had  seized,  and  departed  in  silence, 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  citizens  of  Utica,  and  recommended  it  to 
them  to  act  in  concert  with  the  300,  and  seek  their 
common  safety  together  with  them.  Having  done  this, 
he  went  to  the  port  and  took  leave  of  the  senators  who 
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Yew  of  were  about  to  embaric.  His  son,  however,  remained  with 
'jffj.      him,  and  Statilius,  a  young  man  remarkable  for  his  ha^ 

^  ^'  ^'  tred  to  Cffisar.  He  did  not  insist  upon  his  son's  depart- 
ing, but  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  other  to  go  with 
the  rest :  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  do  it,  he  turned  to 
ApoIIonides  and  Demetrius,  two  philosophers  whocoiN 
stantly  attended  him :  **  It  is  your  business  (said  be) 
to  bend  that  stubborn  spirit,  and  give  it  a  more  use- 
ful turn.''  Cato  then  returned  to  his  affitirs,  and  de- 
spatched business  all  that  night  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  following  day«  L.  Caesar,  being  appointed  deputy 
for  the  300,  begged  of  Cato,  that  he  would  assist  him 
in  drawing  up  the  speech  for  the  occasion ;  and  dechured, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be  also  mediator  for 
him,  and  would  thi-ow  himself  at  the  dictator's  feet,  and 
embrace  his  knees  to  obtain  his  pardon.  '^  By  no 
means  (replied  Cato) ;  were  I  disposed  to  owe  my  life 
to  Caesar,  I  should  myself  go  to  him,  but  I  will  not  be 
beholden  to  the  tyrant  for  any  act  of  his  injustice :  for 
it  is  unjust  in  him  to  pretend,  as  a  master^  to  pardon 
those  over  whom  he  has  no  lawful  power.  But,  if  you 
please,  let  us  consider  what  it  is  proper  to  say  in  behalf 
of  the  300/'  They  then  conferred  together  on  this 
subject,  and  Cato  at  parting  recommended  to  him  his 
son  and  the  rest  of  his  friends.  These  being  assembled 
at  his  house,  among  other  discourse,  he  forbade  his  son 
to  takean^share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs ; 
*'  for  to  act  as  became  him  was  now  impossible,  and  to 
do  otherwise  was  dishonburable."  Towards  evening  he 
went  into  the  bath,  and  there  calling  to  mind  Statiliua, 
he  inquired  of  ApoIIonides  whether  he  had  succeeded 
with  him ;  "  And  is  he  gone  (said  he)  without  takii^ 
l^ve  of  us?'*  ''  No  (replied  the  philosopher);  I  have 
discoursed  much  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose  :  he  is 
resolute,  and  declares  that  he  will  stay  and  follow  your 
example/'  Cato  smiled,  and  answered,  '^  of  that  we  shall 
soon  judge/'  After  bathing  he  supped  with  his  friends 
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and  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  They  sat  late  at  table,  Vev  or 
and  the  conversation  was  lively:  the  discourse  falling  707. 
upon  this  tnaxim  of  the  stoics,  that  the  wise  man  alone  ^^^ 
is  free,  and  that  the  vicious  are  slaves,  which  Demetrius,  f^[^ 
who  was  a  peripatetic,  undertook  to  confute  from  the 
principlesofhisschool,  Cato,  in  answer,  treated  themat* 
ter  very  amply,  and  with  so  much  earnestness  and  vehe- 
raenee  of  voice,  that  he  betrayed  himsdf,  and  confirmed 
the  suspicions  which  his  friends  had  already  conceived 
of  bis  design  to  kill  himself.  When  he  had  done  speak* 
ing,amelancholy  silence  ensued;  and  Cato,  perceiving 
it,  turned  the  discourse  to  thepi*esent  situation  of  aflfairs, 
expressing  his  concern  for  those  who  bad  been  obliged 
to  put  to  sea,  as  well  as  for  those  who,  having  deter- 
mined to  make  their  escape  by  land,  had  a  dry  and  sandy 
desert  to  pass.  After  supper,  the  company  being  dis- 
missed, he  walked  for  some  time  with  a  few  friends,  and 
gave  his  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  guard ;  and,' going 
into  his  chamber,  he  embraced  his  son  and  his  friends 
with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  which  farther  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken* 
Then  laying  himself  down  on  his  bed,  he  took  up  Plato's 
Dialogueon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Havingread 
for  some  time,  he  looked  up,  and,  missing  his  sword,, 
which  his  son  had  removed  while  he  was  at  supper,  he 
called  a  slave,  and  asked  who  had  taken  it  away ;  and, 
receiving  no  pertinent  answer,  he  re8umed4iis  reading. 
Some  time  after,  he  asked  again  for  his  sword,  and^ 
without  showing  any  impatience,  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  to  him :  but  having  read  out  the  book,  and 
finding  nobody  had  brought  him  his  sword,  he  called 
for  all  his  servants,  fell  into  a  rage,  and  struck  one  of 
them  with  so  much  violence  on  the  mouth,  that  he  very 
much  hurt  his  own  hand,  crying  out  in  a  passionate 
manner,  "  What !  do  my  own  son  and  family  conspire 
to  betray  me,  and  deliver  me  up  naked  and  unarmed  to 
the  enemy  ?**    Immediately  his  son  and  friends  rushed 
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Yctt  oT    into  the  room,  andbegan  to  lament,  and  to  beseech  him 
707.      to  change  his  Fesolution.     Cato,  raising  himself,  and 

^^^'  looking  fiercely  at  them,  "  How  long  is  it  (said  he) 
-  since  I  have  lost  my  senses,  and  since  my  son  hasbe* 
come  my  keeper?  Brave  and  generous  son,  why  do  you 
not  bind  your  father's  hands,  that,  when  Caesar  comes, 
he  may  find  me  unable  to  defend  myself?  Do  you  ima* 
gine,  that  without  a  sword  I  cannot  end  my  life?  Can- 
not I  destroy  myself  by  holding  my  breath  for  some 
moments,  or  by  striking  my  head  against  the  wall  ?" 
His  son  answered  with  his  tears,  and  retired.  Apollo- 
nides  and  Demetrius  remained  with  him,  and  to  them 
he  addressed  himself  in  the  following  words :  "  Is  it  to 
watch  over  me  that  you  sit  silent  here  ?  Do  you  pretend 
to  force  a  man  of  my  years  to  live  ?  Or  can  you  bring 
any  reason  to  prove,  that  it  is  not  base  and  unworthy 
of  Cato  to  beg  his  safety  of  an  enemy  ?  Or  why  do  you 
not  persuade  me  to  unlearn  what  I  have  been  taught, 
that,  rejecting  all  the  opinions  I  have  hitherto  defended, 
I  may  now  by  Caesar's  means  grow  wiser,  and  be  yet 
more  obliged  to  him  than  for  life  alone?  Not  that  I 
have  determined  any  thing  concerning  myself,  but  I 
would  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform  what  I  shall  think 
fit  to  resolve  upon :  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  ask  your 
counsel,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  act  up  to  the 
principles  which  your  philosophy  teaches.  Go,  tell  my 
son  that  he  should  not  compel  his  father  to  what  he 
cannot  persuade  him."  They  withdrew,  and  the  sword 
was.  brought  by  a  young  slave :  Cato  drew  it,  and  find- 
ing the  point  to  be  sharp,  "  Now  (said  he)  I  am  my 
own  master  :*'  and  laying  it  down,  he  took  up  his  book 
again,  which,  it  is  reported,  he  read  twice  over.  After 
this  he  slept  so  soundly,  that  he  was  heard  to  snore  by 
those  who  were  near  him.«    About  midnight  he  called 

f  There  aie  doubtless  several  drcunuttances  in  tliis  stoiv  which  have  the  appear- 
•Dce  of  a  forgery.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  man  in  such  a  heat  of  passion,  and  tdten 
up  with  the  thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  would  sleep  so  soundly.  And  it 
is  still  more  strange  that  oe  should  read  twice  over  Plato's  Phaedo,  to  confirm  him- 
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twoofliisfreedmeD,Cleanthe8,hisphy8icuin,andButa8,  YorflT 
whom  he  chiefly  employed  in  the  management  of  hia  707. 
affairs.  The  last  he  sent  to  the  port  to  see  whether  all  ^^^ 
the  Romans  were  gone :  to  the  physician  he  gave  his  ^j^^ 
hand  to  be  dressed,  which  was  swelled  by  the  blow  he 
had  given  his  slave.  This  being  an  intimation  that  he 
intended  to  live,  gave  great  joy  to  his  family.  Butas 
soon  returned  and  brought  word,  that  they  were  all  gone 
except  Crassus,  who  had  stayed  upon  some  business,  but 
was  just  ready  to  depart.  He  added,  that  the  wind  was 
high  and  the  sea  rough.  These  words  drew  a  sigh 
from  Cato.  He  sent  Butas  again  to  the  port  to  know 
whether  there  might  not  be  someone,  who,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  embarkation,  had  forgot  some  necessary  provi- 
sions,  and  had  been  obliged  to  put  back  to  Utica.  It 
was  now  break  of  day,  and  Cato  slept  yet  a  little  more, 
till  Butas  returned  to  tell  him,  that  all  was  perfectly 
quiet.  He  then  ordered  him  to  shut  his  door,  and  he 
flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  as  if  he  meant  to  finish  his 
night's  rest.  But  immediately  he  took  his  sword,  and 
stabbed  himself  a  little  below  his  chest ;  yet,  not  being 
able  to  use  his  hand  so  well  by  reason  of  the  swelling, 
the  blow  did  not  kill  him.  It  threw  him  into  a  con- 
vulsion, in  which  he  fell  from  his  bed,  and  overturned 
a  table  near  it.  The  noise  gave  the  alarm,  and  his  son^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  entered  the  room,  where 
they  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels 
half  out  of  his  body.  The  surgeon  upon  examination 
found  that  his  intestines  were  not  cut,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  replace  them  and  bind  up  the  wound,  when 
Cato,  recovering  his  senses,  thrust  the  surgeon  from 
him,  and,  tearing  out  his  bowels,  immediately  expired. 

Thus  died,  according  to  his  admirers,  the  famous  MiddL  p. 
Cato,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    "  If  we  con-  **^ 
sider  his  character  without  prejudice  (says  a  celebrated 
writer),  he  was  certainly  a  gr^t  and  worthy  man ;  a 

self  in  his  despocate  raulatkm:  for  there  is  not  a  pMsaoe  in  it  to  encours^  sdf- 
muite,  and  many  against  it:  indeed  the  whole  is  so,  and  no  one,  who  admins  the 
death  of  Sooales,  am  ever  die  like  Cflto» 
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Ye«  «f   friend  to  truth,  virtue,  liberty :  ye«;  faJiely  neaaimag 

*J^"  all  duty  by  the  alMurd  rigour  of  the  etoical  rule,  he  WM 

^c/45.  generally  disappointed  of  the  lend  which  he  aoug^t  by 

40Mcon.  ttt  the  hap(>iiies8  both  of  his  public  and  private  li£e*^ 

*"^"**'      In  his  private  conduct  he  was  severe,  morose,  incx^ 

ocable:  banishing  all  the  aoAer  affections,  as  natural 

epemies  to  justice,  fmd  as  suggesting  fake  motives  of 

Mting,  froaa  &vour»  clemency,  and  eonpassioa :  in 

public  affiiirs  he  was  the  same;'  had  but  one  rule  of 

poliey,.to  adhere  to  what  was  right,  without  regard  to 

tSmes  and  circumstances,  or  even  to  a  force  that  could 

eoBtffol  him:^  for  instead  of  managing  the  power  of 

the  great,  ao  as  to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extract  any  good 

from  it,  he  was  urging  it  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a 

;^  Whst  adf  iloicdL  nk  WM  we  an  udd  in  another  pkoe,  p.  664.  «  Tltt  1^ 
were  die  bigots  or  enthusiasts  in  philosophy ;  who  held  none  to  be  tmlj  wise  and 
good  bat  dMDisdTes ;  pUoed  perfect  hsppfaiess  in  Tirtue,  though  stiippd  of  eter^ 
0ther  good;  affirmed  au  sins  to  be  equal;  aUde7iations  from  zigfataquaUywiclcfid: 
to  hfll  a  dunghill  co^,  without  reason,  the  same  crime  as  to  kill  a  parent ;  that  a 
511^  nan  could  nemrlbrgiTe;  nevor  be  mored  by  anger,  laTOixr,  or  pity ;  umr 
be  deceiFed ;  never  repent ;  never  change  his  mind.  With  -these  principles  Cato 
entered  into  public  life.^  These,  certainly,  wete  never  the  practieal  pifaidples  of 
imy  man  ;  and  if  to  live  a  wise  man,  or  to  be  a  true  stoic,  is  to  live  iip  to  them, 
Oato  had  no  pretensions  to  that  diaracter.  He  was  often  deceived ;  sometimes  he 
change  ^  mind,  was  very  subject  to  envy  and  anger,  and  soooetioMs  was  ntovad 
by  favour.  There  are  many  examples  of  his  frailties  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The 
<MBooutit4sf  4fais.pretended  role,  by  which  Cato  measured  all  duty,  is  taken  ftom  die 
oration  of  Cicero  pro  Munena  t  in  which  the  orator  ridicules  the  stoics,  and  foantev 
CatD,  who  was  the  accuser.  Cato  was  so  far  from  acknowledging  the  rule  to  be 
hia^  tfiat  he  cried  out,  *^  What  a  merry  consul  we  have  got  I'*  Cioarowweoft- 
■ul  when  lie  spoke  this  oration. 

^  VUb  made  faim  obstinate  rather  dian  constant,  moroseiostead  of  being  grain, 
and  sour  when  he  would  be  most  sincere.  His  humour  was  not  only  always  over* 
cast,  but  sometimes  broke  out  upon  his  best  friends  in  indecent  passions :  his  temper 
was  rather  stiff  than  steady ;  for  he  was  as  iniexible  in  the  wrong  as  in  the  ri^  ; 
lie  withstood  compassion  as  resolutely  as  bribery,  and  avoided  common  decency  aa 
•mwik  m  ^Htujy ;  he  would  come  into  the  fonun  with  notbii:^  btttW  under  gar- 
meni  on,  and  that  loose,  his  bosom  and  feet  bare;  and  in  this  condition  sit  upon 
ihe  bench  when  he  was  prater,  and  pass  sentence  upon  those  of  the  first  quality. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  being  at  Home,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  him,  he  sent 
word,  as  he  was  upon  the  close-stool,  that  he  might  come  to  him,  if  he  had  any 
iliiag  to  say  to  him.  8ce  his  behaviour  on  lusxatuni  firom  tbe  Cyprian  cxpeditifli|, 
and  after  his  losing  the  consulate.  This  gives  a  suspicion  of  his  setting  too  great 
a  value  upon  hie  aetkms,  and  being  liable  to  something  of  vain  gk>i7.  Adams. 
^  Nothing  is  right  that  is  not  so,  taking  in  the  consideration  of  JU  circumstaDCSp 
of  time,  plaee,  and  persons.  But,  besides,  did  Cato  make  r^t  the  rule  of  his  con. 
diict,whcnheoppoa0dsdutarylaws,becausepiopos^byCsBsar;  when,  in  punish- 
ing Catiline*s  accomplices,  he  extended,  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
the  prerogative  of  the  senate;  Md  when  he  refused  to  allow  Coaar  what  had  bean 

C  ted  him  by  a  kw  of  the  people,  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  ?  H  ave  we  not  seen 
ariotoM  mogistrate,  viobdng  the  privilege  of  the  tribuneship  in  the  person 
of  one  of  his  eoUeagues,  and,  from  personal  hatred  to  Cnsar,  approving  of  brib»y 
and  coiruption  at  the  electkms  for  magisHacy  P    8ee  voL  4  p.  686.  669. 
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pwpetual  defiaace ;  80  tbat,  with  the  best  intentions  in  t«k  «r 
theworld^heoftendidgreatharm  to  the  republic.  This  ^707!^ 
was  his  general  behaviour;  yet  from  some  particular  ^^^ 
facts,  it  apiiears  that  his  strength  of  mind  was  not  ^^  «»- 
always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places  of  pride,  ^ 
ambitionji  and  party  seal ;  which,  when  managed  and 
flattered  to  a  certain  point,  would  betray  him  som^ 
times  into  measures  contrary  to  his  ordinary  rule  of 
rigbt  and  truth.  The  last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable 
to  bis  nature  and  philosophy :  when  he  could  no  longer 
be  what  he  had  been ;  or  when  the  ills  of  life  over* 
balanced  the  good ;  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect, 
was  a  just  cause  for  dying;  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  ^irit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occasion  of 
dying  in  his  proper  character.  On  the  whole,  his  life 
was  rather  admirable  than  amiable ;  fit  to  be  praised 
rather  than  imitated.'*^ 

*  Itfaid4iiiu»therplacc^p,  AS4»tliat,  «*after«Dei|Mtinlooaneofdl«q^^ 
mtii  and  repuUei^  findingbimflclf  unable  topunue  his  old  waj  any  ftrther,  initead 


of  taUng  a  new  one,  he  was  driven  by  his  philosophy  to  put  an  end  to  his  liflb.'*  We 
hatvesesn  abore^  a  kingof  CypraSy  afriend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  peopk^  aooiiiedof 
DO  practices,  nor  suspected  of  any  designs,  against  the  republic,  yet  deprived  of  his 
kiiMdmn  mm  estate  by  an  inaqutooslaw  ptdhricd  by  P.  Clodint;  and  lliat  oar  stoie 
philooopher  Cato  took  upon  him  to  execute  this  nnpaiallded  act  «f  iojnstioe,  and 
ytlmed  himself  upon  this  his  Cyprian  expedition.  Ptolemy,  unable  to  icaist  the  R<^ 
man  powes,  and  too  pnmd  to  taLe  up  with  a  private  sUtion  after  he  had  reigned  so 
long,  was  ^ven  by  his  rojral  philosophy  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  In 
what  is  ibe  stoicphilosophy  of  Cato  ptefnable  to  the  roval  philosophy  of  the  Cyprian 
mooaich  ?  What  can  be  aU»ed  to  excuse  the  one,  which  does  not  equally  excuse 
the  odier  ?  Ptolemy,  I  shouU  imagme^  was  driven  to  that  extnmlff  by  injuries 
much  more  cTidently  unjust  and  more  affecting  than  were  those  which  Cato  com* 
plained  q£  But  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  it  was  becoming  and  proper  in  Cato  to 
die  id  this  way;  and  that  otherwise  he  would  not  have  kept  up  the  decorum  of  lifi^ 
which  consists  in  maintaininga  certain  likeness  in  all  our  actions,  a  certain  equality 
of  bduiviour:  and  this,  he  a&s,  is  grounded  upon  universaland  particular  nature. 
^  The  diffaenoe  of  particular  nature  (says  he),  which  forms  the  several  charaden 
of  inen,  is  of  that  force,  that  ooe  sometimes  ought  to  kill  Umself,  and  yet  another 
inthe  saaM  civcamstances  ought  not;  for  waa  not  Cato*s  oaae  the  Tcry  same  with 
tfatttef  those  who  surrendered  themselves  to  CsBsar  hi  Aftiea?  And  yet,  perhaps, 
it  would  have  been  bUmableinthem  to  have  killed  themselves,  because  their  man. 
UBS  woe  gentler  and  easiers  but  as  nature  had  given  Cato  an  incredible  bnTCiy, 
aiHl  he  had  confirmed  tUa  by  a  perpetual  constancy,  and  had  always  rsmahied  im- 
moveable  in  whathe  had  once  resolved  and  midataken,it  became  hfan  rather  to  die 
tbm  see  die  fooe  of  the  tyrant"  But  is  not  this  a  justification  of  the  same  dsspe- 
nte  bchaviottr  in  every  wrongoheaded,  obsthiale,  and  perverse  man? 

Thepnblicgpod,  in  his  own  sense  of  it,  required  of  Cato,  I  should  tMnk,  torsBoain 
hi  10b,  and  pmaue  die  min  of  the  tyrant  In  his  speech  to  the  300,  •Aer  the  batde 
oTPhapos,  did  he  not  ten  them,  *«thatif  they  amtmued  irmagainst  Casar,  they 
wooU  thereby  avoid  Ua  ooDtempt;  sBid  that  Roow had  foUen  1 
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Yarof    .  L.  Caesar,  to  procure  some  advantages  by  Cato's 

^?(r^^  death,  assembled  the  people,  and  in  an  harangue  ex- 

^^'^^'  horted  them  to  throw  themselves  upon  Caesar's  cle- 

406th  ooa.  moncy,  from  which  they  had  the  greatest  reason  to 

^  hope  the  best. 
Bdi!  AWc  CfiBsar  from  Thapsus  had  marched  to  Usceta,  where 
Scipio  had  laid  up  a  great  store  of  corn  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  which  immediately  surrendered :  he  entered 
also  Adrumetum  without  opposition,  where  he  found 
Q.  Ligarius  and  C.  Considius  the  son,  whom  he  par- 
doned. In  his  way  to  Utica  he  was  met  by  L.  Ca&sar, 
who  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  for  nothing 
more  than  that  he  would  grant  him  his  life.  He  ob- 
tained this  favour,  and  it  was  extended  likewise  to  Ca?- 
cina,  C.  Ateius,  P.  Atrius,  L.  Cella,  father  and  son  ; 
M.  £ppius,M.  Aquinius,  to  Cato's  son,  and  the  children 
of  Daniasippus.  Being  informed  of  Cato's  death,  Caesar 
is  reported  to  have  broke  out  into  this  exclamation : 
"  O  Cato !  I  envy  thee  the  glory  of  thy  death,  since 
thou  hast  envied  me  that  of  saving  thy  life.''  On  his 
entering  the  town  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  thanked  them  for  the  affection  they  had 
shown  to  his  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  censured 
severely  and  enlarged  upon  the  crime  of  the  300  mer- 
chants, who  had  furnishedScipio  and  Varus  with  money; 
but  concluded  with  telling  them,  that  they  might  show 
themselves  without  fear,  as  he  was  determined  to  grant 
them  their  lives,  and  content  himself  with  exposing 

ftom  yet  greater  dangers?*'  This  was  as  true  in  regard  to  him  as  totbem;  and, 
though  they  had  not  spirit  enough  to  follow  his  counsel,  he  should,  however,  havo 
done  himself  what  he  exhorted  others  to  da  He  might  certainly  have  done  good 
senrioeto  his  party  in  Spain ;  and,  after  CflBsar^s  death,  agieat  field  of  action  would 
have  opened  to  him. 

Some  authors  have  imputed  Cato's  death  to  his  hatred  to  Caesar :  and  indeed  no 
penons  in  the  world  were  more  contrary  in  their  humours  and  manners.  Theoppo* 
sition  of  temper  hetween  two  persons  engi^^  in  the  same  phice,  ahout  the  same 
affairs,  very  naturally  gives  rise  to  enmity ;  and  this,  in  the  present  case,  was  in- 
creased  by  famUy  injuries.  CsDsar*s  intimacy  with  ServUia,Cato*8  sister,  was  once 
the  talk  of  all  Rome.  Cato  accordingly  seems  to  have  opposed  Cesar  furiously  in 
every  thing,  right  or  wrong :  and  there  is  no  absurdity  m  supposing  that  the  laal 
act  of  his  life  was  directed  by  that  principle^  which  so  powerfuUy  influenced  him  in 
qther  parts  of  hit  conduct  I  do  not  say  but  that  Cato  died  in  character,  but  { 
think  that  hii  death  is  fax  from  reflecting  any  lustre  on  his  life. 
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their  effects  to  sale;  and  that  be  would  gire  them  ^^^ 
notice  when  their  goods  were  to  be  sold,  and  allow     707. 
them  the  liberty  of  redeeming  them  upon  payment  of  ^^'^ 
a  certain  fine.     The  300,  who  had  served  his  eue-  ^^^ 
mies  with  zeal,  and  dreaded  Cesar's  resentment,  were 
very  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  and  begged 
that  he  would  impose  a  certain  sum  in  gross  upon  them 
all,  and  he  accordingly  amerced  them  in  200,000,000 
of  sesterces,"*  to  be  paid  to  the  republic  at  six  different  JiSf j{f^ 
payments  within  the  space  of  three  years.  BeU.  Aftic 

Juba  had  fled  with  Petreius  towards  Zama,  his  place 
of  residence,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war;  but  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
disaffected  towards  bim,°  could  not  be  prevailed  upon, 
either  by  threats  or  entreaties,  to  open  their  gates,  or 
even  to  deliver  to  him  his  wives  and  children.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar,  to  signify  to  him  this  their 
intention,  and  to  desire  that  he  would  prevent  by  a 
speedy  succour  any  attempt  the  king  might  make 
upon  their  town.  At  the  same  time  Tisdra  was 
abandoned  by  Considius,  and  Vergilius  surrendered 
Thapsus ;  and  the  fame  of  his  clemency  brought  over 
to  Csesar,  on  his  march,  all  the  Numidian  officers 
that  remained.  Juba,  seeing  himself  deserted  on  all 
sides,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  safety, 
proposed  to  Petreius  an  engagement  in  "which  they 
should  mutually  kill  each  other.  Petreius  fell  first, 
and  the  king  immediately  endeavoured  to  despatch 
himself,  but  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  of 
his  slaves,  on  whom  he  prevailed  to  perform  that  last 
office.  P.  Sitius,  in  the  meantime,  having  defeated 
the  army  of  Saburra,  and  slain  the  general,  was  march- 
ing through  Mauritania  to  join  Caesar,  imd  chanced 

»Appian  writes,  that  Gotv  out  to  death  all  he  oonld  flndof  the  300  who  had 
ibnned  Cato's  aenate.  This  author  must  have  invented  anumber  of  facts  and  dr- 
cumstaDces  of  factBy  which,  certainly,  no  memoirs,  how  partial  soever,  could  have 
transmitted  to  him. 

■  And  they  had  very  good  reason,  if,  as  Hirtios  tells  us,  before  he  set  out  asainst 
Gssar  he  had  raised  a  mighty  pfle  of  wood  in  the*  market^^^laoe^  aad  declared  a  ^ 
solution,  in  jcase  he  4id  not  omqner,  to  massacre  all  the  citiaena,aiid  destroy  their 
bodies  and  effects  in  one  general  conflagration. 
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^^<^  to  ffdl  in  with  Faustus  and  Afranius,  who  had  put 
707,     themselv^  at  the  head  of  the  party  that  had  plan- 

B.C.46.  ^^  Utica,  and  were  making  their  way  to  Spain* 
40|^^con.  This  commander,  having  notice  of  their  approach^ 
plaMd  himself  during  the  night  in  an  ambuscade, 
and  attacking  them  upon  their  march  by  break  of 
day,  he  either  killed  or  mf^de  them  all  prisoners,  ex«^ 
eept  a  few  that  escaped  from  the  van.    Afranius  and 
Fauatua  were  among  the  prisoners,  with  their  wivea 
and  children:  and  our  author  says,  that  they  were 
slain  a  few  days  after,  together  with  L.  Ctesar,  in  a 
mirtiny  of  the  soldiers.     Dio  and  Florus  report,  that 
they  were  killed  by  Caesar's  order,  or  at  his  instiga- 
tion ^  and  Suetonius  has  observed,  that  this  was  the 
general  belief.    And  perhaps  they  had  no  preten- 
tions to  his  mercy.    L.  Caesar  had  shown  himself  his 
implacable  enemy  on  all  occasions,  had  treated  several 
of  his  domestics  with  more  than  ordinary  cruelty,  and 
had  ordered  the  beasts  to  be  killed  which  the  con- 
queror had  destined  for  his  games  in  Rome:   and 
Afranius  and  Faustus  were  taken  in  their  flight  to 
hift  enemies  in  Spain.     But  since  Csesar  had  laid  it 
down  to  himself  as  a  general  law,  not  to  put  any  oi- 
tiaen  to  death  in  cold  blood,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
made  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  these  two 
i|nd  his  relation  L.  Caesar.    Cicero  bestows  this  enco^ 
mium  on  his  clemency,  ^^  that  the  citizens  which  the 
repubiio  lost  were  carried  off  by  the  coiomon  chance 
of  war,  and  not  through  any  resentment  of  the  con-* 
queror.'*''   To  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Faustus,  and  her 
children,  he  not  only  granted  a  pardon,  but  permitted 
them  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  effects.    Nor  had 
Seipio  better  success  in  his  flight :  he  had  got  together 
twelve  galleys,  with  a  design  to  make  for  the  coast  of 
Spain,  but  was  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  in  at 
Hippo,  where  Sitius's  fleet  chanced  to  be  at  that  time. 
Scipio's  vessels  were  most  of  them  sunk ;  and,  when  he 

•  **  QoM  MniiimuB  cives,  eof  mactiB  vis  paeulit,  non  fni  Wctoriae."    Cicero 
proMaioeUo. 
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saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping,  he  stabbed    Yen  or 
himself,  and  in  his  hat  moments  behaved  with  magna-     707. 
nimity;  for  when  one  of  Sitius's  soldiers,  who  had  ^'  ^'  ^' 
boarded  his  ship,  inquired  what  was  become  of  the  ^^<^«^ 
general?  he  answered  himself,  **  the  general  is  safe/'  ^umiM^i.% 

Frotn  Utica,  Cassar  marched  to  Zama,  where  he 
exposed  to  sde  tlie  goods  of  king  Juba,  confiscated 
tine  estates  of  4he  Roman  eitiaens  settled  there,  who 
had  joined  in  the  war  against  him,  and  converted  the 
kingdom  into  a  Roman  province.    Sitius,  who  had 
done  him  such  signal  service,  was  put  in  possession  (rf* 
Cirte,  fomerly  the  royal  city  of  Masinissa  and  of  Sy- 
phax$  and  which,  from  the  name  of  its  new  inhabit- 
ants, was  afterward  called  the  colony  of  the  Sitians. 
Wken  he  returned  to  Utica,  he,  in  the  like  manner, 
confiscated  and  sold  the  effects  of  all  who  had  the 
nuik  o^centurions  under  Petreius  and  Jubaj  and  he 
fined  the  several  towns  that  had  served  his  enemies    . 
in  proportion  to  their  revenue,  but  suffered  none  to 
be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.     The  only  distinction 
he  made  between  the  Romans  who  readily  wbmitted 
after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  and  those  whose  obsti* 
nacy  forced  bin  to  conquer  them  a  second  time  ii| 
Africa,  was,  that  the  first  were  immediately  restored 
to  all  their  former  privileges,  and  the  last  remained 
ill  exile  till  after  the  Spanish  war,  whi^n  he  granted 
a  geneisl  pardon.    Dio  tells  us,  that  he  gave  the 
same  instanca  pf  his  moderation  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus,  which  had  done  him  so  much  honour  after 
that  of  Fharsalia,  in  burning  all  the  papers  of  Scipio 
without  reading  thexn«»    Sdlust,  the  historian,  was  left 
to  govern  the  new  Roman  pi'ovince  of  Numidia,  where 
he  amassed  great  wealth,  which  enabled  him,  on  hi9 
return  to  Rome,  to  purchase  the  famous  Sallustiaa 
gardens  in  the  city,  with  several  villas  in  the  country, 
in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
learned  and  splendid  retreat  from  all  public  business.^ 

p  At  thia  U  the  last  time  we  shitt  have  oflCMioii  to  mention  SiOltt^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Catar  returns  to  Rowu;  the  honours  decreed  hnn;  his  four  triumphs;  hir 
civii  admimistratiOH  find  clemency. 

Yen  of        CiESAR  left  Utica  CD  the  ISth  of  June,  having  put 
707.     an  end  to  a  war  of  great  importance,  and  attended 
^  ^'  ^'  -with  extreme  difiSculty,  in  little  more  than  five  months. 


^oj^  000-  jj^  iqqIj;^  his  way  by  Sardinia,  from  whmce  he  sent 
Hirt.  de     P^^  o(  his  fleet  and  legions  into  Spain,  under  the 
Bdi.  Afkic  command  of  C.  Didius,  his  admiral,  and  his  lieute- 
nants, Q.  Fabius  and  Q.  Fsedius,  with  orders  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  sons  of  Pompey.     After  a 
short  stay  in  that  island,  he  put  to  sea  on  the  29th  ; 
but,  meeting  with  foul  weather  in  his  passage,  he  did 
not  get  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  July. 
Dk^  L  43.       'pjjg  uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the 
senate  under  some  reserve ;  but  they  now  began  to 

BelL  Cat  improper  to  subjoin  a  few  pardculan  oonoeminff  him.  It  appears  by  all  his  writioffs^ 
aswdlasbytfaeBsvoarshownhimbyCasaryUathewasorthepopulatpartj.  In 
his  early  youth,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  was  canied  away  by  ambition,  and  sought 
prefennent  Atwhattimehewasmadequsstorisunoerttdn;  but  he  was  tribune  of 

Asoon.  In     thepeoplein  701,  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul;  andatfintacted  vigorously  against 

Cic  MiL  Miio^  tnough  he  afterward  became  more  tractable.  In  70S,  he  was  turned  out  of 
^  the  senate  by  the  amtociaticoenaorAppla%  for  his  immoral  life,  and  noiorionsde* 
bauchery ;  and  if  we  believe  Uie  anonymous  author  of  an  invective  against  him,  he 
left  Rome  to  join  Cesar.  As  soon  as  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  wrote  an  epistle  to 
Cosar,  upon  the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth ;  where  he  vents  his  spleen  against 
Pompey  and  the  fiustion  of  the  nobles,  and  was,  in  the  year  704,  named  quastor  a 
second  time,  and  thus  recovered  his  seat  in  the  senate.  He  seems  to  have  wiittSD 
his  second  epistle  to  Caesar  in  the  year  706»  while  the  dictotor  was  yet  in  Asia,  who 
caused  him  to  be  named  prsetor  for  the  following  year.  Cosar  then  employed  him 
in  the  African  war,  and  recompensed  his  services  with  the  grsnt  of  the  government 

Difl^  L  42*  of  the  province.  In  this  govemment  he  is  accused  by  Dio  of  having  ezerdaed  die 
moat  flagrant  oppressions;  and  Canr,  it  is  ndd  by  this  author,  gave  him  ezmea 
orders  to  plunder  the  people,  rather  than  to  protect  them.  This  testimony  of  Dio  is 
suppoctea  by  the  aathority  of  an  old  grammarian,  and  of  the  author  of  the  abov^ 
mentioned  invective,  who  tells  us,  that,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  divided  his  spoils 
with  Caiar,  who  screened  him  from  all  prosecution.  The  ikhes  he  had  acquired 
enabled  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  davs  in  a  learned  retreat;  andit  was  then 
that  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  of  the  war  against  Juffurtha, 
of  theattemptsofLepidus,  and  the  war  against  Sertocius  inSpain  ;  which  lastbistocy 
he  carried  backward  twelve  years  to  the  commencement  of  the  Social  or  Manic  war. 
In  regard  to  the  private  life  and  character  of  this  historian.  It  must  be  remariced,  that 
as  he  had  reviled  the  vices  of  the  nobility  with  great  vdiemenoe,  and  had  thereby 
created  to  himself  many  enemies,  injurious  aspersions  would  be  dirown  out  s 


him.  We  are  informed  bv  Suetonius,  that  Lencu^  a  freedman  of  Pompey,  wrote  a 
violent  invective  against  him,  because,  in  speaking  of  his  patron  Pompey,  he  had 
said,  that,  with  a  modest  exterior,  he  had  a  shameksssouL  *' Oris  probi,  anlmo 
inverecundo  fuisse. "  Eusebius  in  Chron.  sayi,  he  died  in  the  year  718,  finir  years 
before  the  rupture  between  Antony  and  Octavius. 
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push  their  flattery  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency,  and   Vau  of 
decreed  more  extravagant  honours  to  Caesar  than  were     707. 
ever  given  bdbre  to  any  mortal.    It  was  decreed,  that  ^^'^ 
there  should  be  feasts  and  rejoicings  for  forty  days,  to  ^^  «»- 
celebrate  his  late  victory;  that,  when  he  triumphed^ '      ^ 
his  chariot  should  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  as 
those  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  sun ;  and  that,  besides  the 
ordinary  number  of  lictors  belonging  to  his  offices,  he 
should  be  preceded  by  all  those  of  his  former  dictator- 
ships.    He  was  created  dictator  for  ten  years,  and  in- 
spector of  morals  for  three ;  his  statue  was  placed  in 
the  Capitol  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter,  with  the  globe 
of  the  earth  under  his  feet,  and  with  this  inscription^ 
•*  To  Caesar  the  demi-god.'* 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  Saet  37. 
h^d  found  no  leisure  for  celebrating  the  triumphs 
which  he  had  so  justly  deserved.     He  thought  there^ 
fore  the  present  time  the  most  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  one  month,  he  enjoyed  four  triumj^s, 
which  were  conducted  with  a  magnificence  answerable 
to  the  wealth  of  the  empire  he  was  master  of.     His 
first  triumph  was  over  the  Gauls ;  the  next  over  Pto- 
lemy and  Egypt;  the  third  over  Pharnaces  and  Pon- 
tus;  and  the  fourth  over  king  Juba.   We  are  told  that 
the  apparatus  of  each  of  these  triumphs  (by  which  is 
meant  probably  the  pedestals  and  frames  for  the  sta- 
tues, pictures,  and  other  representations)  was  different; 
that  citron- wood  was  made  use  of  in  the  first,  tortoise- 
shell  in  the  second,  acanthus  in  the  third,  and  ivory 
in  the  fourth.     In  that  over  the  Gauls,  which  was  the 
most  splendid  of  the  four,  .were  carried  the  Rhine  and 
the  Rhone,  and  the  captive  ocean  represented  in  gold. 
Dio  adds  a  most  improbable  circumstance,  that  a  mul- 
titude of  prisoners  preceded  his  chariot,  among  whom 
was  distinguished  Vercingetorix,  the  unfortunate  chief 
of  confederate  Gaul,  who  had  been  reserved  upwards 
of  six  years,  to  grace  his  conqueror's  march  to  the 
CapitoU  and  was  afterward  thrown  into  a  dungeon^ 
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TcMfof  und  put  to  Atmth  trith  other  captives.    But  Cienr 
^707.'  never  acted  with  this  barbarity  against  his  enemies^ 


^^^^-  when  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  conquest  j  and  much  k 
400th  eon-  would  he  now  be  guilty  of  it  towards  a  nation  from 
^'      which  he  had  lately  received  so  many  signal  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to  his  cause  and  person.     The  axle- 
tree  of  the  triumphal  chariot  broke  in  the  way,  and  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Capitol  till  night,  which  he  ascended 
by  the  light  of  lustres  and  flambeaux  carried  by  forty 
elephants  ranged  on  the  right  and  left :  and  the  Greek 
historian,  just  now  mentioned,  tells  us,  that  notwith- 
standing the  divine  honours  decreed  him,  he,  in  a  very 
humble  and  supplicating  posture,  and  upon  his  knees, 
climbed  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.     In  the  triumph 
over  Egypt  was  represented  the  river  Nile,  and  the  Pha- 
ros on  fire ;  and  the  death  of  Achillas  and  Pothinus  in 
two  different  pictures.     Dio  says  that  Arsinoe,  Cleo- 
patra's sister,  appeared  there  as  a  captive,  and  was  after- 
ward set  at  liberty.     This  circumstance,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  no  other  author,  and  Hirtius  has  in- 
formed us,  that  Ceesar  banished  her  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  before  he  left  Alexandria.     The  triumph  over 
Phamaces  had  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
scription Vmi,  vidiy  viciy  engraved  in  capitals  on  a  ta- 
blet.   In  the  fourth  marched  Juba's  son,  a  child ;  who 
afterward  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learning,  and 
was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania.  ">    Appian 

«  Appian  TeUtei,  thM  in  thoe  triumphs  wen  to  be  Men  vepreieDtedo^ 
memorable  events  of  the  dvil  war;  and  portnuts  of  all  the  Romans  of  distinction 
who  had  lost  tbdr  lives  in  it,  Pompey  only  ekoepled;  of  Metellas  Sdpio,  for ck- 
ampl^fallingonhisown  sword,  andofCatotearingout  his  bowels.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  dcBsar  imitated  Sjlla  upon  this  occasion,  and  gave  no  ofibnce  by  showing  the 
wounds  of  his  countzy,  and  insulting  over  the  misfortunes  of  bis  feUow-dtiiens;  for 
Cicero,  who  in  his  eighth  Philippic  mentions  the  spectators*  concern  when  they  saw 
thedtyof  MaiseilleB  oanied  in  tziumph,  would  nothave  omitted  thoseotheraffi»eting 
drcumstances.  The  soldiers,  on  festivals  of  this  kind,  were  allowed  the  liberty, 
Ailing  the  procession,  of  am^g  vetses,  whidi  sometimes  contained  the  victor's 
praises,  but  were  much  oftener  satires  on  him.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  they  now 
repioadied  their  general  withhis  debauchery,  and  revived  thesuspidon  which  he  had 
fonierly  lain  under  during  his  stay  at  the  court  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia ;  a 
suipidon  whidi  gave  him  great  offence,  but  which  he  could  never  get  dear  of,  not- 
withstanding his  oath  to  the  oootrary.  Suet  in  Cses.  49.67.  Pliny  says,  that, 
dissatisfied  with  the  rewards  bestowed  on  them,  thqr  reproached  him  with  the  bad 
food  that  Ihey  bad  lived  upon  at  Dyitfaadiiiim.    Plin.  19.  8.    And  Dio  inites 
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says,  that  th6  money  carried  in  these  proceidom  as   tm&[ 
the  jfruits  of  his  victories  amounted  to  65,000  talents,     7^. 
besides  2822  crowns  of  gold>  weighing  together  ^^-^ 
20,414  Roman  pounds* 

These  triumphs  were  followed  by  rewards  to  his  sol- ' 
diers,  and  largesses  to  the  citieens :  to  the  first,  besides 
land  and  settlements  according  to  their  services,  he  cm.  ss. 
gave  each  veteran  20,000  sesterces,  double  of  that  sum  Abofeisu 
to  every  centurion,  and  four  times  as  much  to  the  tri- 
bunes: 150,000  citizens  received  from  his  bounty, 
each  ten  bushels  of  corn,  ten  pounds  <^  oil^  and  400 
sesterces  in  money;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  A\me  s^. 
body  of  the  people  was  treated  with  the  greatest  pro^ 
fusion  at  22,000  tables  placed  in  the  streets.  To  these 
expensea  Caesar  farther  added  public  spectacles  of  all 
sorts.  For  the  Circensian  gamesi  the  circus  was  en*- 
larged  on  each  side,  and  a  canal  sunk  round  it',  and 
several  young  men  of  the  greatest  families  ran  the 
races  in  chariots,  drawn,  some  by  four>  some  by  two 
hwses,  and  some  on  a  single  horse.  The  Trojan  game 
was  acted  by  two  companies  of  lesser  and  larger  boys, 
children  of  the  nobility*  .  The  hunting  of  wild  beasts 
was  represented  for  five  days  together;  and  at  last  a 
battle  was  fought  by  500  foot,  twenty  elephants,  and 
thirty  horse  on  each  side ;  to  make  room  for  which  the 
goals  were  taken  away,  and  in  their  room  two  camps 
pitched  opposite  to  one  another.  Wrestlers  too  per- 
formed for  three  days  together  in  a  stadium  provided 
for  the  purpose  in  the  field  of  Mars.  A  lake  was  sunkin 
the  lesser  Codeta,  in  which  the  people  were  entertained 
with  the  representation  of  Egyptian  andTyrian  galleys 
of  two,  three,  and  four  benches  of  oars,  and  a  sea-fight* 
He  also  dedicated  this  year  his  temple  to  Venus  Ge- 
nitrix ;  opened  his  new  forum ;  and  celebrated  the  fu- 
neral obsequies  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Pompe/s  wife. 

that  ihey  all  told  faim  with  one  Toice,  **  If  voa  act  the  honest  part  (by  retign- 
ing  y0nr  imncd  power)  yoa  wQlhe  paoUiea ;  but  if  yoa  oondDue  to  be  unjust, 
you  may  conunue  to  reign  over  us.**    Dkk  L  43. 
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YewoT        Many  Roman  knights,  to  make  their  court  to  the 

707.     dictator,  and  please  the  populace,  debased  themselves 

^'^•^'  so  far  as  to  enter  the  lists  of  gladiators.     Furius  Lep- 

^^  "**"  timus,  a  man  of  a  praetorian  family,  and  Q.  Calpenus^ 

SneUn     ^ho  had  been  a  senator,  fought  a  prize  in  the  forum. 

^^^  ^*     Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  acted  a  mimic 

piece  of  his  own  composition,  in  compliance  with 

Caesar's  will :  and  being  immediately  presented  with 

40302.       ,500,000  sesterces  and  a  gold  ring,  he  went  from  the 

stage,  through  the  orchestra,  into  the  seats  assigned 

for  the  equestrian  order/ 

^  ^         When  these  festivals  and  rejoicings  were  over,  Cssar 

turned  his  attention  towards  matters  of  state  and  the 

administration  of  justice.  He  filled  up  the  vacancies  in 

the  senate,  advanced  several  commoners  to  the  dignity 

of  patricians,and  enlarged  the  number  of  praetors,aediles, 

quaestors,  and  inferior  magistrates,  restoringsuchashad 

been  disgraced  by  the  censors,  or  condemned  for  bribery 

in  elections.  He  admitted  to  the  offices  of  the  republic 

the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla. 

He  introduced  Gauls  and  other  foreigners,  who  had 

enriched  themselves  in  his  service,  into  the  senate ;  and, 

on  this  account,  he  has  been  greatly  censured.'    Dio 

and  Macrobius  tell  us,  that  he  increased  the  number 

'  Laberius,  to  get  to  his  place,  was  obliged  to  pass  over  the  benches  of  the  se- 
nators;  and  Cicero,  as  be  came  by  him,  said  to  him,  '^  I  would  make  room  for  yoa 
on  our  benches,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crowded:**  meaning  to  ridicule 
Laberius.  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  on  the  number  of  new  senators.  The 
poet  made  him  this  smart  answer;  <<  You  surprise  me;  for  jou  were  wont  to  sit 
OD  two  stools  at  once  ;**  a  provo-bial  expression  to  signify  a  trimmer.  It  appears 
that  the  knights  were  gready  disgusted  to  see  oneof  their  body  upon  the  stage,  and 
that  Laberius  had  consented  to  appear  there  against  his  will.  We  are  told,  that, 
to  make  some  amends,  and  to  show  a  spirit  more  suiuble  to  his  rank,  he  inserted 
some  lines,  which  gave  offence  to  Csesar,  and  engaged  him  to  award  the  prize  to 
Publius  Syrus,  Laberius's  competitor:  ^^  Romans,  we  are  losing  our  h'berty.  H e, 
whois  feared  by  many,  has  many  to  fear.**  Necette  at  muUot  Hmeat^  quern  mulH 
timerU.    Macrob.  Sat  1 1.  3. 

•  Suetonius,  c  80.  says  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  followuig  adTertiaement 
was  stuck  up  in  different  parts  of  the  dty:  Bonum  factum,  Ne  quit  tenatoH 
novo  curiam  monitrare  velit:  "  This  is  to  give  notice,  diat  persons  are  desired 
not  to  show  any  of  the  new  senators  the  way  to  the  senate-house.**  And,  a& 
cording  to  Macrobius,  the  great  increase  of  senators  occasioned  a  joke  of  Cicero; 
who,  being  applied  to  by  <xie  of  his  friends  for  his  interest  to  get  his  son-in-law 
made  a  senator  in  one  of  the  munidnal  towns :  '^  At  Rome  (said  he)  the  thing 
is  easy;  at  Pompeii  it  is  more  difficult'* 
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of  senators  to  900,  whereas  the  house  formerly  did  not   Ymt  of 
consist  of  above  600:  and  such  an  augmentation,  we     7117. 
may  observe,  is  greatly  recommended  in  a  letter  to  ^^-^ 


Cassar,  attributed  to  Sallust,  the  historian,  concerning  < 
the  regulation  of  the  state.  But  we  have  no  mention 
of  this  matter  in  any  of  Cicero's  letters,  or4n  any  au- 
thentic writing ;  nor  of  the  augmentation  of  magi- 
atrates  mentioned  by  Suetonius ;  though  the  increase 
of  the  senate,  if  true,  implied  that  of  the  magistrates, 
that  there  might  be  quaestors  enough  to  fill  up  the  an- 
nual vacancies  of  the  senate  without  any  particular 
creation  of  senators.  We  are  told,  that  from  this  time 
there  were  fourteen  praetors,  and  forty  quasstors. 

The  choice  of  the  magistrates  he  so  divided  with  the  suet  in 
people,  that,  excepting  only  the  competitors  for  the  con-  *** 
sulship,  they  chose  one  half  of  them,  and  he  the  other 
half:  and  his  way  was  to  recommend  such  as  he  had 
pitched  upon,  by  billets  dispersed  through  th^  several 
tribes  to  this  effect :  **  Caesar,  the  dictator,  to  such  a 
tribe :  I  recommend  to  you  such  and  such  persons,  that, 
by  the  favour  of  your  votes,  they  may  attain  to  the  re- 
spective honours  they  sue  for/'  We  do  not,  however, 
find  any  division  of  magistracies  between  Caesar  and  the 
people  in  Cicero's  letters :  it  appears,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  the  consuls,  prsetors,  allies,  tribunes,  and  qusestors 
were  all  elected  according  to  the  usual  forms. 

He  restrained  the  trial  of  causes  to  two  ranks  of  d{o,l4S. 
judges,  those  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  orders,  cHUSJi" 
laying  aside  the  commrssioners  of  the  treasury,  who 
had  before  made  a  third  class. 

In  the  quality  of  master  of  manners,  he  surveyed  the  jh. 
people,  but  not  in  the  usual  method  or  place.  He  made 
the  census  in  the  several  streets  by  those  called  damini 
iiuularum;  and  he  reduced  the  number  of  those  who 
received  com  from  the  public,  from  320,000  to  150,000. 
And,  to  prevent  all  riots  for  the  future  upon  account  of 
the  survey,  he  ordered,  that,  every  year,  a  choice  should 

VOL.  VI.  ^ 
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Yew  of  be  made  by  Uif  by  the  pi^tor,  in  the  room  of  such  as 
707.      die4»  out  of  those  who  bad  not  been  enrolled  for  the 
B.C.U.  wceipt  of  com.   He  reduced  the  number  of  the  poor 
4(^con.  citizens^  by  sending  80,000  into  colonies  beyond  seas, 
slet.  L      ^^  enacted,  that  no  freeman  of  the  city  above  twenty, 
ctM.  43.     and  under  forty,  should  be  allowed  to  absent  liimsdif 
three  years  together  from  Italy ;  that  no  senatorls  son 
should  go  ipto  foreign  partp,  unless  in  the  retinue  of 
^om^gQvernor }  isnd  that  those  who  had  pasture^round 
should  have  no  less  than  a  third  part  of  their  shepherds 
free-bom.     He  made  all  such  as  practised  physic  in 
Rome*  and  all  masters  of  liberal  arts,  free  of  the  city,  m 
order  to  fii^  them  in  it,  aud  invite  others  to  the  place. 
To  many«  who  had  showed  themselves  zealous  in  his 
cause,  be  communicated  the  like  favour:  and  we  have 
Eo.  Fam.    *  proof  from  ouc  of  Ciccro's  letters,  that,  in  bestowing 
13. 36.       this  privilege,  he  acted  with  discretion.     For,  having 
'  found  t]^t  someof  hisfriendshadabusedhisconfidence 
by  exposiqS  ^^^^  privilege  to  sale,  he  made  a  general 
revocation  of  such  grants,  and  examined  taxew  the 
Di   L  43.  8*^^*^^^^  ^P^^  which  they  had  been  given.     He  en- 
couraged marriages  at  the  same  time,  and  decreed 
rewards  to  those  who  had  a  numerous  offspring. 
Suet  fn  He  disappointed  the  expectation  of  many  in  hisregu** 

caia.  43.  latiou  coucemiug  debts.  Several  of  his  followers  were 
in  hopes  that  these  would  be  wholly  cancelled ;  a  thing, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  was  frequently  moved  for ;  hut  he 
ordered  that  the  debtors  should  satisfy  their  creditors, 
deducting  only  what  interest  had  been  paid  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  by  virtue  of  which  or-» 
der^  Suetouius  s^ys,  a  fourth  part  of  the  debt  was  lost. 
j^  He  abolished  all  companies  of  artificers  but  ^uch  as 

wexe  of  ancient  establishment :  for  the  corporations  of 
Iftter  institution  had  been  chieily  erected  by  turbulent 
V^^tr^e^)  such  as  Clodius,  with  a  view  to  have  in 
the  city  so  many  companies  to  vote,  or  regip^eitts  to 
^t  for  tbeqa. 
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Luxttiy  being  carried  to  great  exeess  in  dresSf  fWni-   Ttm  of 
tare,  building,  eating,  and  sepii^ehral  raonoments,  be     707. 
revived  the  sumptuary  law»,  and  was  very  desirous  to  ^^^ 
carry  them  into  executioH.     He  laid  duties  on  the  im-  j^|^^- 
portation  of  foreign  commodities ;   and  the  use  of 
coaches,  jewels,  and  scarlet  doth  was  allowed  only  to 
certain  persons*     We  are  told  that  he  appointed  com*, 
missioners  to  inspect  the  markets,  and  seize  upon  all  the 
victuak  which  were  exposed  to  sale  contrary  to  law ;  and 
that  he  sent  officers  into  private  houses,  to  take  off  the 
tables  the  prohibited  rarities,  when  he  heard  of  any  pre- 
▼arications  in  this  particular.     AH  this  care,  however, 
was  to  no  purpose :  luxury  stil)  continued  to  prevail. 

He  was  indefatigable  and  very  strict  in  the  admini-  Ad  Att 
Mratton  ofjustice/  He  enforced  the  laws  against  crimes 
by  more  severe  punishments :  and,  because  the  rich 
were  easily  induced  to  transgress,  by  reason  of  their 
being  only  punished  with  banishment,  he  stripped  par*  Suet  in 
ricides  or  murderers  of  their  whole  estates^  and  other 
ofibnders  of  one  half.  He  turned  such  as  were  con- 
victed of  bribery  out  of  the  senate ;  and  he  dissolved 
the  piarriage  of  a  senator  of  praetorian  rank,  who  had 
married  a  woman  two  days  after  her  divorce  from  a 
former  husband,  though  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any 
former  unlawful  commerce  betwixt  them. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  as  well  as  most  useful  J*^^. 
of  his  laws  was,  that  no  prsetor  should  hold  any  province 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  consul  more  than  two.  Tliis 
was  a  reg[ulation  that  had  been  often  wished  for,  as  Ci- 
cero says,  in  the  best  times ;  and  what  one  of  the  ablest 
dictators  of  the  old  republic  had  declared  to  be  its  chief 
security,  not  to  suffbr  great  and  arbitrary  commands  to 
be  of  long  duration ;  but  to  limit  them  at  least  in  time, 
if  it  was  not  convenient  to  limit  them  in  power."  Cssar 

*  ^  Jof  Uborio0i88im«  ac  leyeriiiimd  dixit*'*    Suet  43. 

•  ^*  IfittBcMus^milioi.— Mszimaa)  Mitan,  att)  efsftcaaltdlaDicM^din^giii 
liiipala.dtttiiiiu  noD  euent;  et  temporit  modus  i|zipcB|ecetttf«  qnibas  juik  impooi 
tum-poMt.*'    LiT.4.24. 
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Y«r«f  knew  by  experience  that  the  prolongation  of  these 

707.  extraordinary  commands,  and  the  habit  of  ruling  king- 

B.C.4a. 


doais»  was  the  readiest  way  not  only  to  inspire  con* 
^uw  *^  terapt  of  the  laws,  but  to  give  a  man  the  power  to  sub- 
vert them.  He  secured  by  this  law  his  own  posses- 
sion and  power  from  the  attempts  of  all  future  in- 
vaders ;  and,  after  him,  it  was  the  most  proper  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  state,  by  preventing  any  other  man 
from  doing  what  Pompey  and  he  himself  had  done. 

It  was  at  this  time  also,  that  he  set  himself  to  reform 
the  calendar ;  a  work  of  general  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  Roman  year,  from  the  old  institution  of  Numa» 
was  lunar;  borrowed  from  the  Greeks :  among  whom 
it  consisted  of  3d4  days.  Numa  added  one  more  to 
them,  to  make  the  whole  number  odd,  which  was 
thought  the  most  fortunate ;  and,  to  fill  up  the  defici- 
ency of  his  year  to  the  measure  of  the  solar  course^ 
insertecyikewise,  or  intercalated,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  month  of  twenty-twodays, 
every  second  year,  and  twenty-three  every  fourth, 
between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February.  If  Numa  had  stuck  to  the  lunar  year  of 
354t  days,  by  this  intercalation  his  year  would  have  been 
as  regular  as  that  of  Caesar,  but,  by  adding  his  odd  day, 
each  year  deviated  from  the  solar  one  whole  day  too 
much:  which irregularityhe might easilyhave  corrected, 
by  striking  out  of  the  intercalary  month  eight  days 
every  eighth  year.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  progression  of  all  the 
months  in  the  year,  relatively  to  the  seasons:  and  we 
find,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  entered 
upon  their  offices  in  different  ages  of  the  republic,  in 
January,  in  December,  in  October,  in  July,  and  in 
March ;  though  the  commencement  of  their  magistra- 
cies must  have  been  always  in  the  winter  season.  Numa 
committed  the  care  of  these  intercalations  to  the  college 
of  priests  j  who,  it  is  commonly  asserted,  partly  by  a 
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n^ligent,  partly  by  a  superstitious,  but  chiefly  by  an  ^^^^ 
arbitrary  abuse  of  their  power,  used  either  to  drop  or     707. 
to  insert  them,  as  it  was  found  most  convenient  to  ^^'^ 
themselves  pr  their  friends,  to  make  the  current  year  ^•J*^*' 
longer  or  shorter.      But,  when  the  last  intercalation '" 
was  made  in  the  year  7OI,  Pompey  being  sole  consul, 
the  first  of  January  of  the  following  year  was  very 
near  the  winter  solstice,  and  therefore  in  its  right 
place ;  and  the  great  confusion,  in  the  year  707>  pro- 
ceeded from  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  months^ 
during  six  successive  years.   Caesar  resolved  to  put  an 
end  to  this  disorder  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the 
present,  by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of  in- 
tercalations ;  and,  instead  of  the  lunar,  to  establish  the 
solar  year,  adjusted  to  the  exact  measure  of  the  son^s 
revolution  in  the  zodiac,  or  to  that  period  of  time  in 
which  it  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out : 
«nd  as  this,  according  to  the  astronomers  o&that  age, 
was  supposed  to  be  365  days  and  six  hours,  so  he 
^vided  the  days  into  twelve  artificial  months,  and  to 
eupply  the  deficiency  of  six  hours,  by  which  they  fell 
short  of  the  sun's  complete  course,  he  ordered  a  day 
to  be  intercalated  every  fourth  year,  between  the  2Sd 
and  24th  of  February/  But,  to  make  this  year  begin 
and  end  regularly,  he  was  forced  to  insert  into  the 
current  year  two  extraordinary  months  between  No- 
vember and  December;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the 
other  of  thirty-four  days;  besides  (add  Suetonius  and 
Censorinus)  the  ordinary  intercalary  month  of  twenty- 
three  days  which  fell  into  it  of  course.     But  Dio  is 
positive,  that  he  added  no  more  than  sixty-seven  days : 
and  though  his  authority  is  not  decisive,  yet  as  he 
seems  to  have  examined  this  point,  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  there  having  been  any  intercalation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  sixty-seven  days  were 
sufficient  to  replace  the  months  in  their  proper  seasons ; 

«  Thk  day  liM  oOled  Bmatgt  fViHn  iti  boBg  a  icpetMoD  or  dnidieae  of  thi 
•UthofUkeaJcndi  of  March,  whicb  foU  alwayt  on  the  S4thf  and  hcnoo  oar  in* 
lenalarj^orlcap^rMryMatUlcalkdBtaMXtik.    See  MiddL  p.  170. 
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YwoT   wfbiek  sixty^MveH  dafS  were  lost  fiiiice  701*  by  tfat 

*7o^'  ouiMion  of  three  intercalatiom.   AU  thit  was  effiacted 

^'^'^  by  the  care  and  8kiU  of  Sosigenes,  a  celebrated  aatrono* 

mer  of  Afexaodria,  whom  Cassar  had  brought  to  Rome 

_         Air  that  purpose :  and  a  new  calendar  was  formed  apoa 

Nat^isTJo.  it  by  Elavius^  a  scribe,  digested,  according  to  t&e  onier 

of  ^e  Roman  festivals^  and  the  old  manner  of  com* 

puting  their  days  by  calends,  ides,  and  tumes;  which 

gJlJII^    was  published  and  authorized  by  the  dictator's  edict 

Bot  long  afler  his  return  from  Africa.     This  year^ 

therefore,  was  the  longest  that  Rome  had  ever  known^ 

i>]o,227.    consisting  of  fourte^i  months,  or  4^2  days;  and  is 

called  the  last  o£  the  confusion,  because  it  introduced 

the  Julian  or  solar  year,  with  the  commencement  of 

the  ensuing  January ;  which  continues  in  use  to  this 

day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  other  vari* 

ation  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  style/ 

All  the  regulations  mentioned  above  were  not  en* 
Mted  merely  by  Caesar's  dictatorial  authority :  they 
were  ccmfirmed  either  by  decrees  of  the  senate,  or 
orders  of  the  people,  according  to  their  nature.  In* 
deed  grants  to  foreign  princes  were  often  made  in  the 
Dame  of  the  senate,  though  the  affair  had  not  been 
referred  to  the  house ;  but  this  had  been  practised  be* 
fore  Cassar's  reign,  and  these  jobs  had  been  esteemed 
the  perquisites  of  the  consuls.' 

f  Tliii  diifiMttoedf  tke  M  sd4  new  style  WMOMMlttied  I7  aiegiilAlkNi  nade 
hw  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1682 ;  for  it  having  been  obsenrecU  that  the  wmpatatiaQ 
m  the  Yemal  equinox  was  fallen  badi  ten  days  fVmn  the  time  cf  the  coandl  of 
Nioe,  when  it  was  found  to )»  on  the  2l8t  of  March ;  aocording  10  whidi  aU  ih» 
ifestiyals  of  the  church  were  then  solemnly  settled ;  Pope  Gregory,  hv  the  advice 
•f  ailiODoiiicn,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entxdy  sunk  and  thrawB  out  of  the  oibbdI 
year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October. 

•  >  Ep.  Fam.  9. 16.  MiddL  p.  162.  ^  While  I  am  stilt  at  Rome,  and  attend  the 
finum  (says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Papirius  PstasX  tbe  scnatt's  desrcea  are  all 
drawn  at  our  friend's  house ;  and,  whenever  it  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set 
down  as  if  present  at  drawing  diem  ;  so  that  I  hear  from  Anncniaand  Syria  of  4ai 
crees  said  to  be  made  at  ray  motion,  of  which  I  had  sever  heard  a  syllable  at  home. 
Do  not  tske  me  to  be  in  jest,  for  1  assure  yoa,  that  I  have  received  letters  from 
kings  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank  me  Ibr  giviBtf  them  the  title  oC 
king :  when,  so  fkr  from  knowing  that  any  such  title  had  been  deoeed  to  them,  I 
knew  not  even  that  there  were  snch  men  in  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done! 
Wliy,  as  long  as  our  master  of  manners  continues  here,  I  will  follow  your  adviee; 
tut,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  will  ran  away  to  join  yon  over  a  pUto>ef  mwshnenia.*' 
Wae  it  not  a  gnat  grievaoee  that  Gaesr  should  gmnt  AMOuit,  wMiovt  Ae  piivney 
of  the  senate,  to  men  so  insignificaat  that  Ciosvo  had  never  hevd  ef  tkem  P 
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The  dictator  distftigoislied  himself  dso,  during  hSi   TewoT 
stay  nt  Romtf  by  the  greatest  aets  of  elemencf  and  ^  7<^* 
g^aeroAty  to  his  most  avowed  oBemies*     M.  Mareel^^  ^-^-^ 
ludy  who,  when  cdttsul,  began  the  attaek  upon  Caesar,  ^ 
and  proseented  it  for  three  years  by  his  relations,  whom ' 
he  got  successirely  into  the  first  dignity  of  the  state^ 
retired,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  Mitylene^ 
where  he  lived  in  ease  without  making  any  advances 
to  Caesar,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  consented  that 
tiia  fneiids  should  sue  for  his  pardon*   In  an  assembly 
of  the  senate,  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  undertook 
to  broach  the  aflbir,  and  immediately  C«  Marcelhis^ 
brother  to  Marcus,  threw  himself  at  Caesar's  feet) 
upon  which  the  whole  senate,  f  ising  from  their  seats^ 
seconded  the  request.     Cssar  complained  of  the  mo^ 
roaeness  of  Mareellus,  and  made  a  parallel  of  his 
behaviour  with  that  of  others  towards  him,  and  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  S.  Sulpicius,  his  colleague  in 
the  consulate;   but  presently  declared,  contrary  to 
all  their  expectations,  that  whatever  offence  he  had 
received  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  the 
intercession  of  the  senate,  though  be  knew  that  he  had 
many  enemies  who  had  designs  upon  his  life/    And  it 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cicero  delivered  that  in*- 
genious  and  eloquent  panegyric  on  Csesar,  in  which  he 
justifies  the  dictator's  conduct  in  the  civil  war,  and  pr^ 
fesses  a  personal  affection  for  him^  and  aeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  insomuch  that  he  declares  himself 
ready  to  put  himself  between  a  pointed  dagger  and  his 
body.^    Mareellus,  however,  did  not  live  to  enjoy  tho 

•  The  whole  history  of  this  tnmsactioa  is  idated  hy  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  SnL 
'    pkhisy  Kp.  Fam.  4.  4.    Mdm.  9.  17- 

^  "  Now  proceed  I  to  your  heavy  cfaarae  and  oloomy  nispidons  (sayt  Cieoo  to  Ontliile^ 
Cgtar,  in  his  tpeedi  fig  MafrtHm j,  all  which  ought  to  hegoarded  ayiast  not  naoro  roL  1.  m 
by  you  than  by  ereiy  Roman,  espedally  by  ua  whom  yon  hsTe  preserved:  and,  167— 171* 
though  1  hope  they  are  groiindlei^  yet  never  shall  I  endatvour,  by  my  ey leaasns,  MiddL 
to  attenuate  tiiem;  for  your  drcnmspection  is  our  safety;  and,  were  I  to  err  on  p.  1S7« 
any  extreme^  it  riiould  be  that  of  too  much  caution,  rather  than  too  little  prudcnocb 
BtttwhocanbeaacfaamadmaB?  Isheof  your  friends?  Whocanbemoresothanthcry 
whomi  oontrary  to|)ieir  ownexnectatiens,  yon  brought  from  ruin?  Isheof  those  wlio 
followed  you  to  the  field?  Where  is  the  wretch  so  fiantie,  as  not  to  prefier,  even  to 
Ua  own  lift,  the  lift  of  the  man,  under  whose  eommandhe  has  nsen  toall  thatanbl. 
tioneouldwidi?  But,  if  your  fUenda  eater  into  no  eoDspim^  nay  not  your  ftes? 
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Yew  of    benefit  of  his  pardon.     He  had  left  Mitylene  in  the 

H  O  IVf  'IS 

707.      b^inning'of  the  following  year,  and  was  come  as  far  as* 

R.  C  4ft 

'  *  Where  axe  these  to  be  foun^?  For  all,  who  foraaerly  were  so,  either  owed  their  deaffa 
406th  con-  ^  ^^  ^^^  stubbornness,  or  their  life  to  your  mercy.  Thus  no  man  who  erer 
sulsbilK    '    ''"*'  y*'"'  ^^*^  "  °**^  alire,  or,  if  alive,  he  is  now  your  determined  friend. 

"^  *<  Yet,  as  the  miad  of  man  is  so  dark  and  so  impenetrable,  we  ought  to  increaae 

your  distrust,  and,  at  the  same  time,  your  circumspection.  For,  show  me  the  man 
«o  new  to  the  affiurs  of  life,  such  a  novice  in  this  state,  so  unheeding  either  his  own 
or  the  common  safety,  as  not  to  be  sensible,  that  in  your  preservation  his  own  is 
Included ,  and  upon  your  life  depends  the  life  of  every  Roman  ?  For  my  part,  when 
I  meditate  night  and  day  on  the  acddents  of  life,  the  uncertain  enjoyment  of  health, 
and  the  fraOty  to  which  nature  is  subjected ;  I  tremble,  I  grieve,  that  this  state, 
which  ottgiit  to  be  eternal,  should  exist  in  the  breath  of  one  mortaL  But  if,  with 
human  accidents  and  doubtful  events  depending  on  the  natural  constitution,  tieaaoa 
and  villany  shaU  co-operate,  to  me  it  appears,  that  a  god,  were  he  willing,  must 
be  unable  to  save  this  country. 

'<  By  you,  alone,  O  Caesar!  every  things  which  you  see  overthrown  and  over- 
turned by  the  unavoidable  calamities  of  war,  is  to  be  replaced:  public  justice  matt 
he  restored,  public  credit  mus:  be  retrieved ;  the  lust)  of  mankind  suppressed,  the 
face  of  mankind  propagated,  and  every  drooping  branch  of  the  constitution,  that 
now  hangs  its  head,  is  to  be  reured  and  supported  by  the  wholesome  severity  of  lawa* 
There  is  no  denying  that,  in  so  fierce  a  civil  war,  amidst  such  a  combustion  of  arms 
and  opinions,  in  every  event  the  state  must  receive  a  shock,  by  the  beating  down 
some  of  her  most  graceful  ornaments  and  primest  bulwarks.  For  the  head  of  each 
party,  in  the  storm  of  war,  was  forced  on  many  measures  which  he  would  have 
disapproved  of  in  the  calm  of  peace.  You  alone  are  the  physician  to  bind  up 
these  bleeding  wounds  of  your  country,  and  every  application  from  any  other  hand 
mastprove  ineffectuaL 

**  With  reluctance,  therefore,  did  I  hear  from  your  mouth  that  saying,  which  dig- 
covers  atonoe  the  hero  and  the  phOoaopher:  that  you  had  lived  long  enough  either 
for  nature  or  for  glory.  Enough,  if  you  will,  for  nature ;  nay,  I  will  add  for  glory 
too;  but  surely  not  for  the  chief  purpose  of  life,  your  country !  Give  over,  there- 
fore, I  conjure  you,  that  philosophical  contempt  of  death.  0o  not  be  a  sage  at  the 
expense  of  your  country:  for  it  has  often  reached  my  ears,  that  it  is  commonly  in 
your  mouth,  that  you  have  lived  long  enough  for  yourself.  True !  If  I  could  sup- 
pose that  you  lived  for  yourself,  and  was  born  for  yourself  alone.  But  now  that 
your  courage  and  conduct  are  connected  with  the  safety  of  Romans,  and  the  cod- 
Btitution  of  Rome;  so  far  are  you  from  having  completed,  that  you  have  not  yet 
laid  the  foundations  of  those  great  designs  you  meditate.  Thus  you  limit  your  life, 
pot  by  the  good  of  your  country,  but  the  intentions  of  your  equity :  yet  even  that 
is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  glory;  which,  wise  as  you  are,  you  must  own 
te  be  the  ruling  passion  of  your  soul. 

"  *  ShaU  I  then  (say  you)  leave  behind  me  but  a  scanty  portion  of  glory  ?*  Yes : 
to  others  it  would  be  suificient:  but  to  Caesar  it  is  but  scanty.  For  what  considered 
hy  itself  is  great,  may  prove  but  little  when  compared  with  the  degrees  to  which  It 
may  be  ex  tended.  If  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  your  immortal  acts,  that,  after  am- 
^uering  all  your  enemies,  you  should  leave  the  Koublicin  the  condition  in  which  it 
IS  now ;  consider,  I  beseeeh  you,  whether  your  divine  virtue  would  not  excite  an 
admiration  of  you  rather  than  any  real  glory :  for  glory  is  the  illustrious  ftnue  of 
many  and  great  services  either  to  our  friends,  our  country,  or  to  the  whole  raoe 
of  mankind. 

"  This  part,  therefore,  still  remains;  there  is  one  act  more  to  be  performed  by 
you;  to  esublish  the  republic  again,  that  you  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it  yourself  m 
peace  and  prosperity.  When  you  have  paid  this  debt  to  your  country,  and  ftilfiUed 
the  ends  of  your  nature  by  a  satiety  of  Uving,  you  may  then  teU  us,  if  you  J^ease, 
that  you  have  lived  long  enough :  yet  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  we  can  reaUy  caU 
long,  of  which  there  is  an  end  ?  For,  when  that  end  is  once  come,  all  past  pleasure 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing,  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected.  Though  your 
mind,  I  know,  was  never  content  with  these  narrow  boimds  of  life  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  us,  but  inflamed  always  with  an  ardent  love  ei  immortality. 

"  Nor  indeed  is  this  to  be  considered  as  your  life,  which  is  comprised  in  this  body 
aiid  breath ;  but  that,  that,  I  say,  is  your  life,  which  is  to  flourish  in  the  memory  of 
all  ages:  which  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eternity  itself  propagate,    it  is  to  thli 
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Pinelis  on  his  way  tdwards  Rome ;  where  he  was  killed    Vmt  <rf 
by  P.  M 9gius  Cilo,  his  friend  and  companion ;  who»     707. 
though  he  had  been  qusestor,  and  was  of  a  family  which  ^^-^^ 
had  borne  some  of  the  public  offices,  had  attached  him-  ^<^  «»- 
9elf  to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  ^-,^]^ 
through  the  wars,  and  in  his  exile.  After  having  given  p-  ^^ 
him  two  wounds,  the  one  in  his  stomach,  the  other  in 
his  head  near  the  ear,  he  stabbed  himself  with  the  same 
poniard.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  id.  p.  iss. 
a  general  consternation :  and,fromthesuspiciousnature 
of  thetimes,  all  people's  thoughts  were  presently  turned 
upon  Caesar,  as  if  be  were  privately  the  contriver  of  it  j 

dut  you  must  attend;  to  this  that  yon  must  form  youndf:  which  haa  many  thinga 
already  to  admire,  yet  wants  something  still,  that  it  may  praise  in  you.  Posterity 
will  be  amazed  to  hear  and  read  of  your  commands — ^provinces ;  the  Rhine,  the 
Ooean,  the  Nile ;  your  innumerable  battles,  incredible  victories,  in&iite  monumenliL 
aplendid  triumphs:  but,  unless  this  city  be  established  again  by  your  wisdom  aoa 
oonnseb,  your  name  indeed  will  wander  far  and  wide,  yet  will  have  no  certain  seat 
or  place  at  last,  where  to  fix  itself.  There  will  be  also,  among  those  who  are  yet 
ttnbom,  the  same  controversy  that  has  been  among  us;  when  some  will  extol  your 
actions  to  the  skies;  others,  perhaps,  will  find  something  defective  in  them;  and 
that  one  thing  above  aJl,  if  you  should  not  extinguish  this  fiame  of  civil  war,  by  re- 
storing liberty  to  your  country:  for  the  one  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  , 
fatcj,  but  the  other  is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom. 

*'  Pay  a  reverence,  therefore,  to  those  judges  who  will  paaa  judgment  upon  you 
in  ages  to  come;  and  with  less  partiality  perhaps  than  we,  since  they  will  neither  be 
biassed  by  aifeciion  or  party,  nor  prejudiced  by  hatred  or  envy  to  you ;  and  though 
this,  as  some  falsely  imagine,  should  then  have  no  relatioa  to  you,  yet  it  eoncernt 
you,  certainly,  at  the  present,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  oblivion  may  ever 
obscure  the  lustre  of  your  praises. 

*>^  Various  were  the  inclinations  of  the  citizens,  and  their  opinions  wholly  divided: 
Dor  did  we  differ  only  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and  camps :  the 
iperits  of  thecause  were  dubious,  and  the  contention  between  two  celebrated  leaders  t 
many  doubted  what  was  the  best ;  many  what  was  convenient ;  many  what  was  de- 
oflDc ;  'some  also  what  was  lawful :  the  commonwealth,  at  length,  got  over  this  ruin. 
0U8,  this  destructive  war:  victory  favoured  the  man  whose  resentment  was  not  In* 
llamal  by  conquest,  but  softened  by  clemency;  the  man  who  did  not  condemn  to 
exile,  or  death,  the  enemy  against  whom  he  was  exasperated.  Some  quitted  their 
arms ;  they  were  forced  from  others.  That  ddzen  is  unjust  and  odious,  who,  when 
hostilities  are  laid  aside  in  the  field,  retains  them  in  his  bosom;  much  more  justi. 
fiable  is  he  who  lays  down  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  seals  ^ith  his  blood  the 
eaase  he  has  embraced. 

'^  But  since  all  civil  discord  is  now  subdued  by  the  arms,  or  extinguished  by  the 
clemency,  of  the  victor,  let  us  all  think  and  act  with  unanimity.  It  is,  O  Caesar, 
only  by  your  remaining  safe  and  fixed  in  the  same  principles  which  you  have  here- 
tofore,  but  more  particularly  diis  day,  expressed,  that  we  can  be  preserved.  Ther&- 
iore  ah  of  OS  who  wish  the  proaperity  of  our  country  b^  and  entreat,  that  you 
would  provide  for  your  life  and  safety;  and  all  of  us  (I  speak  for  others  what  I 
myself  feel),  as  vou  suspect  some  reason  to  be  cautious,  promise  not  only  to  guard 
you  by  day,  ana  watch  you  by  night,  but  to  form,  with  our  own  bodies  and  our 
own  breasts,  the  wall  of  your  defence.** 

Though  aU  this  was  mere  compliment  in  Cicero,  it  might  have  been  spoken  with 
great  tmdi  and  smcerity :  for  certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time  no  power  less  than  that 
of  a  dictator,  as  Casar  was,  could  remedy  the  disordeis  of  the  state. 
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Tett  o^   and,  hom  the  wiietched  fate  of  io  illdsttious  a  citizen^ 
^  ^. '  «^erjr  man  beg^n  to  think  hitn^lf  iti  dadg«n    Cioeto^ 
^^•^  was  greatly  shocked  at  it,  atid  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
the  prelude  of  some  greater  eyil  to  ensue }  and  Atticas^ 
signifying  his  concern  upon  it,  advises  him  to  fake  a 
more  particular  care  of  himself,  as  being  the  only  eon* 
sular  senator  left,  who  stood  exposed  to  any  envy*    But 
Cffisar's  friends  soon  cleared  him  of  all  suspicion;  as 
indeed  the  fact  itself  did,  when  the  circumstances  camcf 
to  be  known,  and  fixed  the  whole  guilt  of  it  on  the  fury 
of  Magius.     It  was  Cicero's  conjecture  that  Magius, 
oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending  some  tronbl^ 
•    on  that  score,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  had  been  urging 
Marcellus,  who  was  his  sponsor  for  some  part  of  them» 
to  furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole;  and,  by 
receiving  a  denial,  was  provoked  to  the  madness  of 
ft'ii.*'"'  killing  his  patron.     Others  assign  a  diflFei*ent  reason, 
as  the  rage  of  jealousy,  and  the  impatience  of  seeing 
.   others  more  favoured  by  Marcellus  than  himself.'' 
Soon  after  the  affair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had  an- 
other occasion  of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and  interest 
with  Caesar  in  the  cause  of  Ligarius ;  who  was  now  in- 
exile,  on  account  of  having  been  in  arms  against  Cassar 
in  the  African  war,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  consider- 
e.'^i4,""'    able  command.    His  two  brothei-s,  however,  had  been 
on  Caesar's  side ;  and,  being  recommended  by  Pansa^ 
and  warmly  supported  by  Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed 
for  his  pardon ;  when  Q»  Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quar- 
rel with  him,  being  desirous  to  obstruct  it,  and  knowing 
Caesar  to  be  particularly  exasperated  against  all  those, 
who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  him,  had  renewed 
the  war  in  Africa,  accused  him,  in  the  usual  forms,  of 
an  uncommon  zeal  and  violence  in  prosecuting  that 
war.     Csesar  is  said  to  have  privately  encouraged  the 

c  S.  Sulpidus,  who,  in  s  letter  to  Cicero,  gives  the  ueount  above,  tells  hini^  tluit 
the  Athtakos  relused  to  gnat  a  place  of  bunal  for  him  within  the  city,  saying,  that 
it  WIS  finrbidden  by  their  leligioa,  and  had  nerer  been  indulged  to  amr  man.  He  waa- 
therefore  burisd  without  the  dty  iU  the  Academy.  MiddL  p.  USK.  JBp.  Fank  4 IX 
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proseeittioii,  and  ordered  the  eautt  to  ht  trMI  in  the  ^•jy' 
forum,  where  he  sat  upon  it  in  person,  strongly  prepoB-     709. 
eessed  against  the  criminal,  and  determined  to  lay  hold  ^^'^ 
of  any  plausible  pretence  of  condemning  him :  but  the  J^  **** 
foneeof  Cicero's  eloquence^  exerted  with  all  his  skill  in  p^^^  ^ 
a  cause  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  got  the  better  of  ^^ 
all  his  prejudice8,and  extorted  apardonfrom  him  against 
his  will/   This  ligarius,  after  his  return,  lived  in  great 
confidence  with  Brutus,  who  found  him  a  fit  person  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar;  but  hap- 
pening to  be  taken  ill  near  the  time  of  its  execution^ 
when  Brutus  in  a  visit  to  him  began  to  lament  that  he 

'  ^  The  merit  of  this  speech  (says  Dr.  Middleton)  is  too  well  known  to  want  to 
beenlargdiapon :  those  who  read  it  will  find  nore&<<on  to  diarge  Cicero  with  flattery* 
but  the  free  spirit  which  it  breathes,  in  the  face  of  that  power  to  which  it  was  suiiw 
for  mercy^  must  give  a  great  idea  of  the  art  of  the  speaker,  who  could  deliver  such 
bold  truths  without  offence ;  as  well  as  of  the  geoeroeity  of  the  j  udge,  who  heaid  thsm 
not  only  with  patience,  but  approbation.**    MiddL  p.  173 — 175. 

**  Observe,  Cesar  (says  he),  with  what  fidelity  I  plead  Liaarius*s  cause,  when  I 
bstEay  even  my  own  by  It  O  that  admiiable  clemency,  worthy  to  be  celebrated  by 
every  kind  of  praise,  letters,  monuments !  M.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  before  you, 
by  proving  him  not  to  have  been  in  those  sentiments  in  which  he  owns  himself  to 
have  been :  nor  does  he  yet  fear  your  secret  thoughts,  or  while  he  is  pleading  for  ai^ 
other,  what  may  occur  to  you  about  himself.  See,  I  say,  how  liule  he  is  afraid  of  yov. 
See  with  what  a  courajge  and  gaiety  of  speaking  your  generosity  and  wisdom  inspin 
me.  I  willraisemy  voicetosuch  apitch  that  the  whole  Roman  people  may  hear  me. 
After  the  war  was  not  only  begun,  Csesar,  but  in  a  great  measure  finished,  when  I 
was  driven  by  no  necessity,  I  wen^  by  choiceand  judgment,  to  join  myself  with  those 
who  had  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom  do  I  &ay  this  ?  Why  before  him 
who,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  true,  yet  restored  me  to  the  republic,  before  he  had 
even  seenme ;  who  wrote  to  me  from  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  the  same  man  thati  had 
always  been  ;  and,  when  he  was  the  only  emperor  within  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suf- 
fered me  to  be  the  other ;  and  to  hold  my  laurelled  fasoes,  as  long  as  I  thought  than 
worth  holding. — ^Do  yon  then,  Tnbero,  call  Ligarius's  conduct  wicked?  For  what 
reason,  since  that  cause  has  never  yet  been  caUed  by  that  name  ?  Some  indeed  call 
it  mistake,  others  fear;  those  who  speak  more  severely,  hope,  ambition,  hatred,  ob- 
stinacy, or,  at  the  worst,  rashness ;  but  no  man  besi^  you  has  ever  call«l  it  wi^ed« 
acas.  Tot  my  part,  were  I  to  invent  a  pxoper  and  genuine  name  for  our  calamity,  I 
aboald  take  it  for  a  kind  of  fiitaUty,  ^t  had  possessed  die  unwary  minds  of  men ;  96 
that  none  can  think  it  strange  that  all  human  connseb  were  overruled  by  a  divine 
neoeuity.  CaQ  ns  then,  if  you  pleate,  unhappy,  though  we  can  never  be  so  under 
this  eoaqueror:  but  I  speak  not  of  us  who  survive,  but  of  those  who  fell :  let  them 
bi  ambitions;  letthembeangry;  Ictthembeobstinate;  bntletnotthegnUtofcrimcL 
of  fisry,  of  parricide,  ever  be  charged  on  Gn.  Pomprr,and  on  many  of  tnooe  who  diet 
with  him.  When  did  we  ever  hear  any  such  thing  nrom  yon,  Csesar?  Or  wliat  otiier 
view  had  yon  ki  the  war  but  to  defend  yourself  ftom  injury? — ^You  considered  it^ 
ftom  die  first,  notasa  war,  but  a  secession;  not  a  hostile,  but  a  civil  dfasenskn  i 
when  both  sides  widied  well  to  the  republic;  yet,  throngfaa  difiereoce,  piurtly  of 
canoicls,  partly  of  incUnadons,  deviated  ftom  the  common  good :  the  dignity  of  the 
leaden  was  ahnost  equal ;  though  not,  perhaps,  of  those  imo  followed  them ;  the 
eause  was  then  dubious,  since  there  was  something  which  one  might  approve  on 
cither  side;  but  now  that  must  needs  be  thought  the  best,  whidi  the  gods  liave 
favonred;  and  after  tlio  SKperienee  of  your  clemency,  who  can  be  displeased  widi 
that  victory,  in  whidi  no  man  lUl  who  was  not  actually  in  aims?*' 

It  woidd  havo  been  difikuk  fcr  Gmbt  to  have  been  angry  wtdi  these  boM  tmdit. 
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RG^*E  ^'^^  ftllcii  sick  in  a  very  unlucky  hour;  he  presently, 

707.      raising  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by 

^^'^'  the  hand,  replied:  "  Yet  still,  Brutus,  if  you  mean  to 

<JJJ*  «»-  do  any  thing  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well/'     Nor 

did  he  disappoint  Brutus's  opinion  of  him,  for  we  find 

him  afterward  in  the  list  of  the  conspirators. 

Cicero  composed,  at  this  time,  his  panegyric  upon 
Cato,*  which  is  lost ;  but,  from  the  accounts  given  of 

*Dr.Middlet<m(p.lOO.)and  Abb^  Mongault  imagine,  tbatCioerohadbeenlefta 
fuaidian  toCato*8  son,  ashe  was  also  to  young  Lucullus,  Cato*s  nephew.  **•  This  tea. 
dmooy  of  Cato's  ftlendship  and  judgment  of  him  (says  the  former  of  these  wrltos) 
might  induce  him  themorereadily  to  pay  this  honour  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  matter, 
boweTer,  of  no  small  deliberation,  in  what  manner  he  ou^t  to  treat  the  subject :  his 
friends  advised  him  not  to  be  too  explicit  and  particular  in  the  detail  of  Cato*s  praises, 
but  to  content  himself  with  a  general  encomium,  for  fear  of  irriutmg  Cosar,  by 
pushing  the  argument  too  far.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (12.  4.)  he  calls  thisan  Ardii- 
medean  proU^ ;  '  but  I  cannot  hit  upon  any  thing  (sap  he)  that  those  friends  of 
yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  patience:  besides,  if  I  should  drop  the 
•ccountofCato*s  votes  and  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  of  his  political  conduct  in  the 
state,  and  give  a  slight  commendation  only  of  his  constancy  and  gravity,  even  this 
win  be  more  than  they  care  to  hesr:  but  the  man  cannot  be  praised  as  he  deserves, 
unless  it  be  particularly  explained,  how  he  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  us ;  how 
he  took  arms  to  preventits happening;  and  parted  withlife  rather  than  see  ithappen.*  ** 
These  were  the  topics,  which  be  resolved  to  display  with  all  his  force.  And  the  doctor 
-thinks,  that  this  work  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  no  temporizer  at  this  time. 
But,  since  Cmtmr  and  his  friends  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  it  is  very  evi. 
dent  that  they  did  not  find  their  condemnation  in  it.  His  orations  for  Alarcellus 
for  Ligarius,  and  afterward  for  Deiotarus,  may  be  called,  with  as  good  reason,  i«I 
markable  proofsof  his  courage  and  v&racity,  whereas  they  are  extraordinaryexamples 
of  falseness  and  servile  adulation.  If  we  examine  his  private  correspondence  at  this 
period,  we  shall  find,  that  he  acted  a  double  part ;  making  his  court,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  Cicsar,  and  passing  his  whole  time  with  Cscsar^s  friends,  of  whom  he  was  con. 
tinually  asking  favoura;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  perpetually  complaining 
t>f  the  sute  of  afiaire,  in  the  bitterest  and  most  unreasonable  terms,  to  republican^ 
and  to  Pompeians  then  in  exile.— The  following  letters  accordingly  will  give  the 
reader  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  his  sentiments  and  way  of  life  during  Casar*s 
administration :  and  we  shall  accompany  them  with  some  remarks. 
CICERO  TO  PAPiaiua  pjstus. 

Ep.  Fam.         "^our  letter  afforded  me  a  Ibry  agreeable  instance  of  your  fKendship,  in  the  con- 
g,  1«.  cem  it  expressed  lest  I  should  be  uneasv  at  the  report  which  had  been  brought  me 

Malm,  a      hither  by  Silius."  [Thisman  had  brought  an  account  from  the  army  in  AfKca,  that 
20,  some  witticisms  of  Cicero  had  been  reported  to  Csesar,  which  had  given  him  oAno6 1 

"I  was  indeed  before  perfectly  sensible  how  much  you  were  disturbed  at  thiadrcam- 
stance,  bv  your  care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a  former  letter  upon  the  same  tub- 
ject :  and  I  then  returned  such  an  answer  as  I  thought  would  be  sufRdent  to  abate, 
at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your  generous  solicitude.  But  since  I  penxive, 
by  your  but  letter,  how  much  this  affair  still  dwells  upon  your  mind,  let  me  assate 
Tou,  my  dear  Psetus,  that  I  haveemployed  eveiy  artifice(for  we  must  now,  my  friend, 
be  armed  with  cunning,  as  well  as  prudence)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  <^theperw 
sons  you  mention :  and,  if  I  mistake  not,my  endeavours  have  not  proved  ineffbctaaL 
I  receive  indeed  so  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from  those  who  are  most  in 
Caesar's  favoac»  that  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true  regud  for  me.  It 
must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  pretended  aflTection  is  not  easily  disoenii* 
ble  fiom  a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress.  For  adversity  is  to  friendship 
what  fire  is  to  gold ;  the  only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine  from  the  coun. 
terfidt :  as,  in  all  other  circumstances,  they  both  bear  the  same  oommon.tignatiiits. 
I  have  one  strong  reason,  however,  to  persuade  me  of  their  stnoerity :  as  neither 
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tbe  work  by  antiquity,  it  appears,  that  he  spared  no    Vcamf 
pains  to  adorn  it.  Brutus,  also,  composed  and  published     707. 

&  C.  4A. 


their  utuation,  nor  mine,  can  by  any  ment  tempt  them  to  diieembk  with  me.  As  ^f^.^ 
to  thatpenon  [Cmv]  in  whom  all  power  is  now  centred,  I  am  not  aensible  that  I  ^^  ^"^ 
have  any  thing  to  fear:  or  nothing  more,  at  leastp  than  what  ariies  from  that  general  *^-'"*F- 
pRcarious  atate  in  which  all  things  must  stand  where  die  fenee  of  Uws  is  broken 
down ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  assurance  of  any  erent,  which  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  will,  not  to  say  the  caprice,  of  another.  But  this  I  can  with 
oaiifidenceaffirm,thatI  have  not,  in  any  single  instance,  given  htm  anv  justoccasion 
to  take  offence;  and,  in  the  article  you  point  out,  I  have  been  particularly  cautious. 
Thcfe  wasa  time,  it  is  true,  when  I  thought  it  well  became  me,  by  whom  Rome  itself 
was  free,  to  speak  my  sentiments  with  ireedoro:  but,  now  that  our  liberties  are  no 
more,  I  deem  it  equally  agreeable  to  my  present  situation  not  to  say  any.thing  that 
may  disgust  either  Cosar  or  his  favourites.  But,  were  I  to  suppress  every  rising 
niDery,  that  might  pique  those  at  whom  it  is  directed,  1  must  renounce,  yon  know, 
■U  my  reputation  as  a  wit:  and,  in  good  earnest,  it  is  a  character  upon  which  I  do. 
■ot  set  so  high  a  value  as  to  be  unwilling  to  resi^  if  it  were  in  my  power.  How. 
ercr,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  suffering  in  CB8ar*s  opmion,  by  being  represented  as  the 
author  of  any  sarcasms  to  which  I  &ve  no  daim :  ashis  judgment  is  much  too  pene. 
tinting  ever  to  be  deceived  by  any  imposition  of  this  nature.  I  remember  your  bro- 

t  learned  critics  that  this  age 
KWts,  and  had  acquired  sudi 

,  .y  distinguish  the  numbersof 

Plaotus  from  those  of  anv  other  author.  Thus  C«sar.  I  am  toU,  when  he  made  his 
kigeooUectionof  apophthegms,  constsntly  rejected  any  piece  of  wit  that  wasbrought 
to  him  as  mine,  if  it  happened  to  be  spurious :  a  distinction  he  is  much  more  able  to 
make  at  present,  ss  his  particular  friends  pass  almost  every  dav  of  their  lives  in  my 
eompany.  Asoureonversatioo  generally  turns  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  frequently 
strikeout  thoughts  which  they  look  upon  as  not  altogether  void  peihaps  of  spirit 
and  ingenuity.  Now  these  little  saDies  of  pleasan  try,  together  with  the  general  oc 
earrences  of  Rome^  are  commonly  transmitted  to  Caesar,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  ex- 
press directions:  so  that,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  others  as  coming 
from  me,  he  alwavs  disregardsit.  Vou  see  then,  that  the  lines  you  quote  with  so 
much  propriety,  from  the  tragedy  of  (Enomaus,  contain  a  caution  altogether  unne- 
eeasary.  For  tdl  me,  my  friend,  whatjealouties  can  I  possibly  create?  Or  who  will 
look  with  envy  upon  a  man  in  my  humble  situation  ?  But,  granting  I  were  in  ever  so 
caviable  a  state,  yet,  let  me  observe,  that  it  is  the  opinion  S  those  philosophos  who 
alone  seem  to  have  understood  the  true  nature  of  virtue,  that  a  good  man  is  answer- 
aUe  for  nothing  farther  than  his  own  innocence.  Mow,  in  this  rtKptety  I  think  my. 
■elf  doaUy  irreproachable:  in  the  first  place,  as  having  recommended  such  puhuc 
measnres  as  were  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  in  the  next,  when  I 
ftNud  I  was  not  sufficiently  supported  to  render  my  counseb  effixtnal,  that  I  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  contend  farther  by  arms  against  a  superior  strength.  Moat  eer- 
tainly,  therefore,  I  cannot  jostlyjbe  accused  of  having  foiled  in  the  duty  of  a  good 
dtijMQ.  The  only  part,  therefore,  that  now  remains  for  me,  is  to  be  eautioiu  not  to 
CKpoee  myself,  by  any  indiscreet  word  ur  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in  power :  • 
a  part  which  1  hold  likewise  to  be  agreeable  to  the  character  of  true  wisdom. .., . 
Bat  to  toxn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part  of  your  letter. — ^The  strain  of  plea- 
aantry  yon  break  mtoimmediatelyafterhavbiff  quoted  the  tragedy  of  (Enomaus  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  modem  method  of  introducmg,  at  the  end  of  those  giaver  dramatic 
pieces,  the  buffoon  humour  of  our  low  mimes,  instead  of  the  more  delicate  burlesque 
of  the  old  AteUan  forces.  Why  else  do  you  talk  of  your  paltry  polypusses,  and  your 
mouldy  cheese?  In  pure  good.nature,it  is  true,  I  formerly  submitted  tositdown  with 
you  to  such  homely  fare:  but  more  refined  company  has  improved  me  into  a  better 
taste:  for  Hirtiusand  DoUbella,  let  me  tell  yon,  are  my  preceptors  in  the  sdenee 
of  the  table:  as,  in  return,  they  are  my  disdplcs  in  that  of  the  bar.  But  I  suppose 
yoahavealieady  heard,  that  they  frequently  dedaimatmy  house,  and  I  supattheirs.** 

TO   THE    8AMC. 

"^  Yonr  very  agieeaUd  letter  found  me  wh  illy  disengaged  at  my  Tusculan  villa.  Ep.  Fam, 
I  retired  hither  itoiing  the  abaence  of  my  pupiU  [Uirtius  and  Dolabella],  whom  I  9.  IS. 
have  sent  to  meet  thdr  victorious  frisnd  in  order  to  conciliate  his  good  giaees  in  Meln.  & 
my  fovoar.    As  Oionysfaia,  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  Syracuse,  22. 
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Year  of  a  pieoe  <m  the  same  subject.    Caesar,  ht  from  express^ 

707.  ing  any  refit^ntiment,  affected  to  be  pleased  with  them ; 

B.C,45. 


4Q0ch  eon-  opened  a  school,  it  is  «ai4,  at  Corinth;  in  the  same  manner,  being  driven  from 
sulship.  my  dominionsin  the  forum,  I  liave  erected  a  sort  of  academy  in  myown  house;  and 
1  perceive,  by  your  letter,  that  you  approve  the  scheme.  I  have  many  reasons 
ftnr  approving  it  too;  and,  principally,  as  it  affords  me,  what  is  highly  expedient 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  a  means  of  establishing  an  interest  with  those  in  whose 
ftiendsnip  I  may  find  a  protection.  How  far  my  intentions  in  this  respect  may  be 
answoed,  I  know  not:  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  prefer 
the  difibent  measures  which  others  of  the  same  party  with  myself  have  pursued  ; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  more  eligible  not  to  have  survived  the  ruin 
of  our  cause.  It  would  so,  I  confess,  had  I  dira  either  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  field : 
but  the  fbrmer  did  not  happen  to  be  my  fkte ;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  I  was  never  en- 
gaged in  any  action.  But  the  inglorious  manner  in  which  Pompey,  together  with 
Sdjuo^  AfWmius,  and  your  friend  Lentulus,  severally  lost  their  lives,  will  scarcely^  I 
suppose,  be  diought  a  more  desfarable  lot.  As  to  Cato*s  death ;  it  must  be  acknow- 
leoged  to  have  been  tiuly  noble:  and  I  can  sdll  follow  hisexample,  whenever  I  shall 
be  so  disposed:  let  me  only  endeavour, as  in  truth  I  doy  not  to  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  same  necessity:  and  this,  indeed,  is  my  first  reason  for  engpiglng  in  my  present 
scheme.  My  next  is,  that  I  find  it  an  advantage  not  onlv  to  my  health,  which  be^n 
to  be  impaired  by  the  intermission  of  exercises  of  this  kmd,  but  also  to  my  oratorial 
talents,  if  any  I  ever  possessed ;  which  would  have  totally  lost  their  vigour,  if  I  had 
not  had  recourse  to  this  method  of  keeping  them  in  play.  The  last  benefit  I  shall 
mention  (and  the  principal  one,  I  dare  say,  in  your  estimation)  is,  that  it  has  intnK 
duced  me  to  the  demoli^ing  a  greater  number  of  more  delicious  peacocks  than  you 
have  had  the  devouring  of  paltry  pigeons  in  all  your  lift.  The  truth  of  it  is,  whilst 
youarehumblysipping  the  meagrebrothsof  thesneaking  Aterius,  I  am  luxuriously 
rmling  myself  with  Uie  savoury  soups  of  the  magnificent  Hirtius.  If  you  have  any 
spirit  then,  fly  hither,  and  learn,  from  our  elegant  bills  of  fare^  how  to  renne  your  own. 
....  .To  encourage  you  to  do  so,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  a  chair  apd  cushion 
Ed  Fam.  '^'^^^  ^  mine,  and  sit  the  second  great  pedagogue  in  my  celebrated  schooL*' 
4. 13.  The  foUoving  letter  to  his  friei^d  Nigidxus  Figulus,  who  was  tlien  in  esij% 

Meho.  0.  3.  is  in  a  more  melancholy  strain : 

^  Though  Ihavebeen  long  looking  outforan  occasion  of  writing  toymi,  yet  I  haro 
not  only  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  particular  subject  for  that  purpose,  but  find 
myself  utterly  at  a  loss  even  to  ftimish  out  a  common  ktter.  The  *-i«nr>{riA«  of  oov 
ooiwtiy  have  spoiled  me  for  those  jocose  epistles,  with  which,  in  happier  days,  I  used 
to  entertain  my  firicnds:  as  fortune  hasrendered  me  incapable  of  writings  or  in  tmtli 
of  thinkm^  upon  any  subject  of  a  cheerful  aatuze.  Thereremaina  another  spedes  o€ 
letters  of agraveand  serious  east,  peculiarly  adapted  to.  these  miserable  thnsa.  Butaa 
a  letter  of  thiskind  ought  tooontain  either  some  promise  of  assisting  yoatosumonat 
y4Mu  mialbrtunea,  oe  some  arguments  to  support youunder  tliem ;  nom  these,  tOA,  I 
am  Hkewisa  exeluded.  Suu,  indeed,aa  lam  into  the  same  abject  fortone  as  youfi* 
aelf^  whaSaasistaoeBcan  I  possibly  offer  you  ?  The  truth  is,  I  am  obUgedtohava  wim 
eimiaemyself  totheaid  of  others:  andlhave  much  more  season  to  lament  thati  live 
opon these diagsaoeful terms, than  to rqoice that  lam atill in bemg.  Isaynotthia 
mm  any  extraordinary  injuries  which  I  have  sufiered  in  my  own  pecson :  as  indeed 
thoM  is  nothing,  which  in  the  present  conjuDctnielcould  widi  for  m^eli^  diat  Casar 
has  ni*  voluntarily  offered  me.  Nevertheless,  the  sorrows  that  oppress  my  heart  ass 
of  so  sevece  a  nature,  that  I  think  myself  guilty  of  a  crime  in  still  conthiuing  to  live, 
For  I  livcdeprivedof  many  of  mymost  intimate  friends,  whom  death,  or  those  pub- 
lic nlamities  which  have  driven  them  from  their  country,  have  separated  from  me: 
aa  I  have  likewise  lost,  by  the  same  means,  allthose  whose  good-wiU  I  formerly  ooq. 
oiliated,when,  by  your  assistance,  Isuooessfully  stood  ftnrth  in  delenoe  of  the  repub. 
lie  Ihave.theunhappiness,atthesametime,  tobep]aoedintbemidstQfthege- 
^  neml  wreck  and  plunder  of  their  fortunesi  and  not  only  have  the  pain  to  hear,  huf| 
(what  is  far  more  affecting)  am  a  spectator  of  the  dissipation  of  the  estates  which  be- 
longed to  those  illustrious  associates,  who  assisted  me  m  exiinguisfaiiw  the  flames  of 
that  dangerous  conspiracy.  In  a  word,  I  have  themortificatioo  to  find  myself  utterly 
divested  of  all  credit,  authority,  and  honoun,  in  that  republic,  where  I  once  floa« 
rvhed  in  the  full  possession  of  these  glorious  distinctioiM.    C«Bar>  it  is  tme,  acts 
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yet4ef!lare4that he wouldwBw^r Cioero's; undHiitiu^    Ve«r  or 
in  the  meiuiwbile,  drew  up  a  little  piece,  iu  tlie  form  of     707. 
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tovards  me  iritli  Uif  iitmost  §ttmtmtf  i  but  bu  gmtntaifctmpoi  lestoie  wbat  I . 

hun  lot  by  the  genaral  violence  and  confailon  of  the  Umci.  Tbiu>  bereaved  of  those  4Mith  eo^ 
a^isQtaf  ee  to  which  I  was  habituated  by  genius,  by  indinatioo,  and  by  custPiOt  J  sulship. 
imagine  the  world  is  do  less  dissatisfied  wim  me  than  I  am  with  myself.  Formed  in- 
deedV  I  vas  by  nature  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  the  noblest  and  most  important 
occupationsy  I  am  now  deprived  of  every  means,  not  only  of  actings  but  thinking  Uf 
any  public  purpose*  There  was  a  time  when  my  assistance  could  luve  raised  the  ob. 
acnre,  and  protected  even  the  guilty ;  but  now  I  cannot  so  much  as  send  a  favourable 
pipiiuse  to  Nigidius ;  to  the  virtuous  and  learned  Nigidius ;  to  the  man  who  once 
aouriahed  in  me  highest  credit,  and  who  was  always  ray  warmest  friend !  Thus 
you  see  that  I  am  totally  disqualified  from  writing  letters  to  you  of  this  kind. 

"'  The  only  subject  that  remains  to  me  then  is  to  endeavour  to  draw  offyouf  mind 
from  its  inquietudes,  by  laying  before  you  such  alignments  as  may  afford  you  a  well, 
grounded  ooniolation.  But,  if  ever  any  man  was  peculiarly  quaufied  to  employ  the 
stzoogest  reasonings  of  this  nature,  either  ibr  his  own  use,  or  for  that  of  othos,  mott 
vndoiibtedlv  it  is  yourself.  Such,  therefore,  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  refined 
sources  of  pfiilosophyy  I  will  not  pretend  to  touch ;  but  shall  leave  them  entirely  tp 
your  own  suggestions.  Whatever  is  worthy  of  a  man  of  true  wisdom  and  fortitude  ^ 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  that  character  you  nave  sustained  in  the  wof  Id,  and  to  thoas 
ftudies  in  which  you  so  early  excelled ;  whatever,  in  short,  is  expected  fsom  a  ^ea^ 
and  exalted  mind  in  the  circumstances  wherein  you  are  placed,  your  own  reflecoooa 
ylQ  bnl  supply.  I  will  only  take  upon  myself  therefore  to  inform  you  what  I  have 
be«D  ikble  to  discover  from  my  being  siiuated  in  Rome,  and  (giving  ajparticular  attaor 
tion  to  every  occurrence  that  passes.  I  will  venture  then  with  confidence  to  assure 
jrov>  that  your  present  troubles  (perhaps  too  I  might  add,  that  those  of  the  republic 
ttaelf)  will  not  be  of  long  continuance.  For,  in  the  first  place,  C^sar  seems  wett 
Inclined  to  recall  you  from  exile:  and,  trust  me,  I  speak  this  from  no  hasty  conjee^ 
tur^  On  the  contrary,  I  examine  his  senticaenls  and  oisposidoo  so  much  the  morp 
Strictly,  as  I  am  less  biassed  in  his  favour  by  any  particular  connexions.  I  am  per- 
snaded  then  that  Uie  aingle  reason  for  his  delaying  to  restore  you  is,  that  he  may,  wi^i 
fk  better  grace,  refuse  the  same  favour  to  others,  agaimt  whom  be  is  more  warmly 
incmed.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  all  tus  most  intimate  friends  and  favourites  kotti 
th^k  and  speak  of  you  highly  to  your  advanta^^  In  the  nex^  plso^  the  populace^ 
or  laUier,  I  should  say,  the  whole  oonununity  m  general,  are  strongly  in  your  iik- 
terest.  And,  j^  me  sidd,  that  tjiie  republic  herself>  whose  power  at  present,  it  is  true, 
is  certainly  inconsiderable,  but  who  must  necessarily,  however,  recover  some  depw 
of  credit ;  the  republic  herself,  believe  mc^  will  soop  obtain  your  restoracion  froqi 
thoae  who  at  this  time  hold  her  in  subjection.  In  this  respect<herefore  I  may  venture 
even  to  promise  you  some  assistance.  With  this  view,  I  shall  doselv  attach  myMwIf 
|o  CsBsar^s  favourites ;  who  are  all  of  them  indeed  extremely  fpnd  of  me,  and  spend 
m^ch  of  their  time  in  my  company ;  and  I  shall  insinwste  myself  into  an  Intimacy 
with  Casar ;  to  which  my  own  modesty  has  hitherto  proved  the  single  obstmctioo. 
In  short,  I  shall  pursue  every  probable  means  of  this  kind  (and  some  too  that  I  dan 
not  eoiomit  to  oapsr^  inorderto  obtain  your  relum.  As  to  other  artidea  of  assist. 
aop&  I  fm  senmhle  tnere  are  many  who  are  perfectly  well  inclined  to  oflEer  yon  their 
aegrvioes;  bat  you  may  depend  upon  me  as  the  first  and  forwardest  in  that  number.** 

TO  CUBIITS. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  yon  made  a  very  injudieioiis  choice,  by  pro-  Ep.  Pam. 
fening  aforei^  country  to  your  own.   I  imagined  that  Rome  (while  yet,  alas  I  it  7.  2& 
was  Rome)  must  be  far  more  suitable,  I  will  not  only  say  than  Patne,  but  even  Mefan.  0. 
thao  the  noblest  dty  in  the  Peloponnesus,  to  a  man  of  yocnr  amiable  and  degaBt  25. 
turn  of  mind.    But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  look  upon  your  having  xetiredinto 
Qvaeee,  when  our  affairs  were  well-nigh  desperate,  as  a  strong  proof  of  your  great 
penetrations  and  I  oonsideEyoar  absence  not  only  as  a  very  judicious,  nut  a  very 
happy  xcaoluldoiL   Yet,  whydo  I  call  it  happy,  when  it  is  impossibla  that  happi- 
ness  should  be  th«  portipn^f  «Py  man  in  thoM  wretched  tinup,  who  posseaes  the 
)aaft  degree  of  sensibility  ?  IJ^oweyer,  that  desirable  privilege,  which  yon,  who  wsae 
jst  liberty  tpl^ve  Italy,  9ij9y  by  tmvdlio^,  I  have  procured  by  another  tnsthods 
and  I  can,  in  some  soi^  say,  no  less  than  younelf,  that  I  live— 
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Yew  of   alettertoCicero,  filled  withobjections  to  Cato'scbarac- 
^  7(^!  ^  ter,  but  with  high  copopliments  to  Cicero  himself;  which 

L  *  Where  nor  the  ntme,  nor  deeds  aocun*d,  I  hetr, 

406th  con-  ^^  Pdops'  impious  race' 

sulfthijp.  For,  as  soon  as  my  levee  u  over  (which  is  somewhat  more  frequented  than  for- 
merly; apatriot  being  now  looked  upon  as  a  sight  of  all  others  the  most  uncommon*  ), 
I  shut  myself  up  in  my  library.  And  it  is  there,  my  friend,  that  1  am  employed  in 
eompoaitions  which  you  will  find,  peihaps,  to  beanimated  with  all  that  spirit  which 
you  once  sud  so  ill  agreed  with  my  dejection  and  despair ;  when  you  reproached  nie 
at  your  house,  for  not  acting  up  to  the  fortitude  that  appeared  in  my  writings,  I 
must  confess,  I  could  not  at  that  time  forbear  lamenting  the  wretched  fate  of  the  re. 
public:towhichI  wasthemoretenderlyattached,as  I  hadnotonlybeendistinguiKht-d 
with  its  honours,  but  had  greatly  assisted  it  by  my  services.  And  even  now  that 
time  (which  wears  out  the  sorrows  of  the  weakest  minds)together  with  reason  (which 
ought  to  have  the  strongest  influence  for  that  purpose)  have  jointly  contributed  to 
compose  my  breast ;  yet  I  still  lament  to  see  tlie  commonwealth  thus  fallen,  without 
a  hope  of  ever  rising  more !  There  is  nothing,  however,  that  can  at  present  be  justly 
imputed  to  him,  in  whom  all  power  is  now  vested :  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  that  he  has 
more  than  he  ought.  And  as  to  what  is  past,  our  fate  and  our  tollies  have  had  ko 
large  a  share  in  ul  that  has  happened,  that  we  cannot  complain  with  a  good  grace. 
As  little  reason  is  there  to  hope  that  affairs  will  mend.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  con. 
dude  my  letter  as  I  began  it,  with  admiring  your  judgment|if  it  were  choice,  or  your 
fortune,  if  it  were  chance,  which  led  you  from  this  unpleasing  scene." 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  after  having  presented  to  his  reader 

MiddL  a  few  extracts  tttim  the  foregoing  letters,  has  made  the  following  observations :  **  It 

p.  IfiO,  is  certain  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  republic,  so  particularly  engaged,  both  by 

prindple  and  interest,  to  wish  well  to  its  liberty,  or  who  had  so  much  to  lose  by  the 
iDbversion  of  it,  as  he :  for,  as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  methods,  and  stood 
upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  in  it ;  had  the 
dbief  influence  in  the  senate;  the  chief  authority  with  the  people:  and,  as  all  his 
hopes  and  fortunes  were  grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  all  his  labours  and 
atudies  were  perpetually  applied  to  the  promotion  of  iu  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore. 
In  the  present  situation  of  the  dty,  oppressed  by  aims  and  a  tyrnnnical  power,  to 
find  him  so  particularly  impatient  under  the  common  misery,  and  expressing  so  keen 
a  sense  of  the  diminution  of  his  dignity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving  where  he  had 
been  used  to  govern.  Cesar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  nis  temper  ard 
prindples  to  be  irrecondlable  to  his  usurped  dominion,  yet,  out  of  friendship  to  tlie 
man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  determined  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
humanity ;  and,  by  all  the  marks  of  personal  favour,  to  make  his  life  not  only 
tolenble,  but  easy  to  him :  yet  all  that  he  could  do  had  no  other  effect  on  Cicero 
than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  sometimes  favourably  of  the  natural  clemency  of 
their  master;  and  to  entertain  some  ho^  from  it,that  he  would  be  one  daypersuadc  d 
to  restore  the  public  liberty :  but,  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never  mentions  his 
government  but  a*  a  real  tyranny,  or  his  person  in  any  other  style,  than  as  the  op- 
pressor  of  bin  country.*' 

Is  itnot  amazing  to  hear  Dr.  Middleton  talk  in  this  strain?  Had  Cicero  been  used 
to  govern  Rome  ?  Cicero,  ever  a  sla\'e  to  the  great,  the  perpetual  panegyrist  of  the 
triumvirs,  and  their  tool  to  the  purposes  of  thdr  ambition;  who  was  no  sooner  aban- 
doned by  them  than  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  a  young  rake  whom  he 
had  offended.  "  It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  express  so  keen  a  sense  of  tlie 
diminntioD  of  his  dignity.'*  Was  there  then  more  dignity  in  his  behaviour  before  the 
triumvirate,  when,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  aristocracy,  toingratiatehimself  with 
Pompey,  he  defended  the  Oabinian  and  Manilian  laws  ?  After  the  triumvirate  was 
formed,  who  was  the  promoter  of  Csesar's  power,  but  he  ?  Of  Crassus's,  that  man 
whom  he  abhorred,  but  he?  Who  was  the  advocate  of  all  the  miscreanUof  the  state, 
but  he  ?  Cicero  all  his  life  talked  of  his  dignity,  and  could  give  a  ju? t  definition  of 
true  dignity,  when  he  pleased:  but  in  his  actions  certainly  he  never  showed  any,  if 


•  A  true  patriot  was  a  sight  in  aU  ages  too  uncommon,  it  must  be  owned,  not 
to  have  been  worth  remarking ;  but  whether  those  who  vidted  Cicero,  in  order  to 
view  so  singular  a  curiodty,  were  disappointed  or  not,  is  a  qucaUon,  whidi  does  not 
require  great  sagadty  to  determine. 
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Cicero  took  care  tomakepublic,  and  called  it  a  specimen    Vwr  of 

R  O  M  K 

of  what  Caesar's  work  was  like  to  be.     Caesar^s  answer     70V. 

B,  c.  45. 


dignity  coousts  in  an  upright,  open,  gsnerous  bebaTiour,  and  not  in  prating  to  a  4()(;^j,  ^q^ 

•enatc  or  a  mob  right  or  wrong. — *>'  He  was  impatieDt  under  the  oomnjon  misery."  gQi^jjip, 

But  was  really  the  state  mi^ierable  under  Gssar*s  administration  ?  Did  he  not  restore  ^ . . .  ^' 

order  and  peace  in  a  distracted  government  ?     Did  he  not  immediately  set  about      nf.^' 

making  the  most  salutary  laws  ?  Was  he  not  so  intent  upon  their  execuiion,  as  to  be  P' 

inclined  to  delay  his  expedition  into  Parthia,  to  give  them,  by  his  presence  in  the 

eity,  a  greater  force?     Did  not  the  people,  under  his  short  dominion,  taste  all  the 

sweets  of  liberty  but  the  name?  And  did  not  that  emptv  name,  under  their  own  go* 

vemment,  tolerate  all  the  outrageous  bm-barity  and  injustice  of  the  most  absolute 

iyiaooy  ?  Were  order  and  affluence  no  public  bLessings,  because  they  were  the  gift 

of  Csesar?     Did  not  Cicero  himself  enjoy  the  greatest  ease  and  liberty,  and  more 

power  by  his  interest  with  GiBsar,  than  he  erer  had  in  the  republic?  And,  when  we 

▼lew  him  in  this  tranquillity,  opposed  to  the  late  tempestuous  times  hs  liad  been 

tossed  in,  was  it  gratitude  in  Cicero  that  he  still  talked  of  Caesar  as  the  oppressor 

of  hia  country  ?  Or,  were  the  recovered  sweets  of  life,  which  Cicero  was  now  tastings 

all  embittered,  because  the  generosity  of  Csesar  had  no  title  to  make  them  secure 

to  him?  If  such  indolgence  were  the  effect  of  tyranny,  what  name  should  Cicero 

have  given  to  that  upright  republic  that  banished  him  ? 

.    Bat  was  not  CsBsar  the  immediate  destroyer  of  the  Roman  liberty  ?  Certainly  he  Id.  p.  198. 

was  not;  ^  Had  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  eivU  war  been  mistress  of  herself,  both 

Potiipey  and  C«ar  must  have  equally  obeyed  her.     Though  her  government  was 

not  legally  changed,  it  was  so  viaiblv  altered  by  time  anivccidents,  that  it  had  then 

aa  much  the  appearance  of  an  elective  monarchy  as  of  a  republic,  iu  ancient  liberty 

hATiiig  scarce  any  one  privilege  left,  but  that  of  voting  by  tne  sword,  what  should  be 

the  name  of  the  man  that  was  m  destroy  it.-*  Had  not  the  republic  almost  consume^ 

itaelf  for  want  of  an  unoootrollable  magistrate  ?    And  was  it  better  that  the  whole 

had  perished,  than  that  an  uncommissioned  power  should  have  presumed  to  save  tha 

remains  of  it?  Was  so  unasked  a  farour  an  injury,  when  public  violence  was  grown 

too  strong  for  the  old  laws  ?  Had  not  necessity,  when  she  had  no  laws,  a  right  t« 

form  new  ones  for  her  own  use  ?  And  what  possible  power,  but  that  of  Casar,  could 

haveasaisted  that  neoeasitv  tomake  them  ?  Though  form  and  oider  he  indispensable 

in  the  quiet  execution  of  Jaws,  yet  there  may  be  critical  seasons  or  times  of  danger, 

when  the  breaking  through  them  may  be  equally  necsssaiy,  and  which  the  Roman 

republic,  under  their  hi^ppiest  settlement,  thought  it  sometime  advisable  to  comply 

with  ;  and  in  sqch  cases  made  a  temporary  dictator,  to  take  care  the  common  wcalih 

came  to  no  harm.  Thus,  by  parity  (^reaspn,  when  Pompey  had,  by  his  intimidating 

army,  made  himself  little  less  than  such  a  dictator,  had  not  Cssar  just  as  good  ^ 

right  to  displace  him  ?    So  that,  whatever  title  was  wanting  to  Caesar's  office,  his 

office  at  least  became  necessary. — Admitting,  then,  thaL  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  self. 

subverted  republic,  Cesar  had  for  some  time  designed  to  erect  a  monarchy,  whajt 

more  salutary  expedient  could,  in  their  present  distractions,  be  hoped  for  ?  Wh^relp 

was  his  usurpation  a  more  public  grievance,  than  in  throwing  water  upon  a  house  in 

flames?  Would  Pompey  have  hdd  the  imperial  hand  oyer  diem  with  more  gentle. 

ness  than  Ciesar?  This  is  the  only  material  consideration,  since  without  a  master 

Home  could  not  live.    Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  Pompey's  victory  would 

have  been  a  crud  one;  and  so  mtent  were  his  followers  upon  destri^ction  (md  pro- 

scriptions,  that  Csesar's  clemency  struck  them  with  imiazement,  and  tliey  could  cot 

believe  their  senses.** 

Bot  should  not  Cssar  haverestor^  the  commonwealth,  as  SylU  did?  Sylla*s  set- 
tloqent  was  norestoration  of  the  public  liberty,  or  of  the  true  democratic  government ; 
he  changed  the  constitution  of  the  state,  aqd  made  it  aristocratic;  which,  wc  are  told 
by  politicianB,  is  the  worst  of  governments.  This  aristoaacy  subsisted  but  a  few 
years :  Pompey  by  his  conquests  acquired  so  much  wealth,  glory,  and  power,  that 
he  became  of  course  the  master  of  the  republic;  tUl  Cesar,  by  his  conquests,  glory, 
and  power,  became  his  competitor :  part  of  the  state  chose  to  adhere  to  Pompey, 
another  part  sided  with  Caesar.  Caasar  h|ul  success,  and  showed  he  deservvd  it  by 
his  moderation  and  clemency.  To  hav^  rdinqnished  the  sovereign  authority  would 
have  been  to  have  acted  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  since,  having  it  in  his  power 
to  do  uniTersal  good,  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  thrown  the  state  into  the  same 
Gonfonons  and  convulsions  out  of  which  it  had  so  luckily  and  so  gently  emerged, 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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YcMof    was  not  published  till  the  next  year  upon  his  return 
^  ?(5!  ^  from  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of  Pouipey's  sons.    It  was 
^  ^'  ^'  a  laboured  invective ;  answering  Cicero's  book  para- 
406th  eon.  graph  by  paragraph,  and  accusing  Cato,  with  all  the  art 
Tie  An.    and  force  of  his  rhetoric,  as  if  in  a  public  trial  before 
^.    «  .  judges ;  yet  with  expressions  of  great  respect  towards 
piutinCic!  Cicero;  whom,  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  he  compared 
to  Pericles  and  Theramenes  of  Athens :  and  in  a  letter 
upon  it  to  Balbus,  which  was  shown  by  his  order  to 
Cicero,  he  said,  that,  by  the  frequent  reading  of  Cicero's 
ii  46*"      Cato,  he  was  grown  more  copious ;  but,  after  he  had 
AiiddL       read  Brutus's,  thought  himself  more  eloquent. 
^  Brutus,  about  this  time,  took  a  resolution  of  putting 

away  his  wife  Claudia,  to  marry  Porcia,Bibulus*s  widow, 
and  his  uncle  Cato's  daughter ;  a  step  for  which  he 
was  much  censured ;  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  upon 
her  character ;  was  nobly  born ;  the  sister  of  Appius 
Claudius ;  and  nearly  allied  to  Pompey :  so  that  his 
mother  Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister,  seems  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  divorce,  and  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  Claudia  against  her  niece.     Cicero's  advice  upon  it 

Cibber,         <<  And  why  should  we  suppose  a  soul  so  elevated  as  Caesar^s  could  be  ignorant  of 
p.  9001  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  greatness,  or  could  think  that  the  power  of  doing 

universal  good  could  have  a  jov  or  glory  superior  to  it  ?"    Did  not  Cicero  himseu 
encourage  him  to  keep  his  authority,  and  lay  before  him  the  strongest  motives  for 
this  purpose,  in  his  speech  for  Maroellus  ?    And  if  Cssar  had  tiUcen  Cicero  into 
his  council,  and  flattered  his  vanity  by  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  share  in  the 
administration,  who  can  doubt  but  he  would  have  had,  in  our  orator,  a  zealous 
panegyrist  of  all  his  actions,  who,  at  the  time  that  he  made  the  complaints  which 
have  occasioned  these  reflections,  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Aulus  Cscina,  Fam. 
6.  6.  Melm.  9.  34.     *'  I  shall  now,  indeed,  be  enabled  to  employ  my  zeal  more 
effectually  than  heretofore,  as  I  make  great  and  daily  advances  in  Cesar^s  friend- 
ship; not  to  mention  my  interest  also  with  his  favourites,  who  distinguish  me  with 
the  first  rank  in  their  affection."    In  the  same  letter  he  raises  the  hopes  of  his 
friend,  then  in  exUe,  by  the  consideration  of  C«esar*s  magnanimous  conduct :  **  I 
cannot  but  observe  to  you,  that  I  have  often  occasion  to  admire  the  justice  and 
iudgment  of  Cosar ;  who  never  speaks  of  Pompey,  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
honour.  Should  it  be  said,  that  whatever  reg^  he  may  show  to  his  memory,  he 
treated  his  person  upon  many  occasions  with  great  asperity ;  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  these  instances  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed  to  Canaz,  but  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  war.    But  how  favourably  has  he  received  many  of  us,  and  myself 
in  particular,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  party !     Has  he  not  appointed  Cas- 
sius  to  be  his  lieutenant  ?     Has  he  not  given  the  government  of  Gaul  to  Brutus  ? 
and  that  of  Greece  to  Sulpicius  ?     In  a  word,  highly  incensed  as  he  was  against 
Marcellus,  has  he  not  in  the  most  honourable  manner  restored  him  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  country  ?"     Cicero  succeeded  so  well  in  his  application  to  Ciesar's  fa- 
vour, that,  the  following  year,  when  he  had  any  thing  to  a&k,  he  wrote  directly  to 
himself:  and  hU  letters  do  but  Ul  support  what  Dr.  Middleton  says  of  his  shyness 
durmg  CsBSar^j  admioistratiOD.  ' 
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WM,  that  if  Brutus  was  resolved  upon  the  thing,  he    v«trof 
should  do  it  out  of  hand,  as  the  best  way  to  put  an  ^70^*^ 
end  to  people's  talking;  by  showing  that  it  was  not  ^-^-^ 
done  out  of  levity  or  complaisance  to  the  times,  but  iosth  coa. 
to  take  the  daughter  of  Cato,  whose  name  was  now  *"^^^* 
highly  popular :  which  Brutus  soon  after  complied 
with,  and  made  Porcia  his  wife.     And  Cicero,  when 
he  separated  from  Terentia,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  had  thoughts  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Pom- 
pey.    Nothing  shows  better  how  much  they  presumed 
on  Csesar's  mildness.    He  married,  however,  Publilia^ 
a  young  woman  with  a  gieat  fortune,  to  whom  he 
was  guardian,  to  satisfy,  says  Plutarch,  his  creditors 
with  her  money.     This  drew  upon  him  a  great  deal 
of  censure ;  and  was  certainly  an  act  of  the  greatest 
injustice  to  Terentia,  who  had  lived  with  him  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  had  made  him  the  father  of  two 
children  extremely  dear  to  him. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Ctetar'a  ttar  in  Spain  agaiiut  Pompey't  totu.  The  hommra  decreed  him  iy  the 
eenate.  Hit  friumphy  and  Utose  of  hit  two  iieutenanih  Q-  Fabitu  and  Q, 
Pedhu.  Cieero*»  gri^Jbr  the  death  of  hit  daughter  TuUia.  Hit  wrUiagt 
during  hit  retreat  at  thit  time, 

C.  JoLius  C*sAR,      "J  Dictator  III.  Con.ul  IV. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  Caesar  was  called  away  in  vew  of 
great  haste  into  Spain  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Pom-  ^?^^ 
pey's  sons.  The  city  was  left  without  consuls  or  b.  c.44. 
praetors,  under  the  government  of  Lepidus,  general  407th  000. 
of  the  horse,  and  six  prefects  to  administer  justice.  •'*^**"p- 
The  tribunes  and  the  sediles  were  the  only  magistrates 
elected  in  the  ordinary  form. 

After  the  defeat  of  Afranius,  Caesar  appointed  to  the  Hirt  de 
government  of  Spain  Q.  CassiusLonginus,  who  wastri-  ^^'  '^^^• 
bnne  with  Antony  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
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Yevof  fled  with  him  to  Ravenna.  He  had  been  quasstor 
"^  70^  ^  there  under  Pompey,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
P  c«  ^'  country :  but  his  violence  and  avarice,  during  his  quae- 
407tii  000.  storship,  had  rendered  him  the  object  of  the  public  ha* 
***^***'  tred;  and  he  had  been  wounded  in  an  attempt  made 
upon  his  life.  Invested  by  Caesar  with  sovereign  au- 
thority, he  applied  himself  wholly  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers  by  lai^esses  and  a  relaxation  of  military  dis- 
cipline, hoping  to  find  in  his  army  a  bulwark  against 
the  resentment  of  the  people:  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  avarice,  he  committed  all 
kinds  of  acts,  both  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  This  be- 
haviour brought  him  into  contempt  even  with  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  violence,  and  produced  a  second  conspi* 
racy  which  broke  out,  when,  pursuant  to  Caesar's  orders, 
he  was  setting  out  for  Mauritania,  in  order  to  give  king 
Juba  employment  at  home,  and  hinder  him  from  send« 
ing  succours  to  Pompey,  as  he  had  already  done.  The 
Scjriiu  la  conspirators,  who  were  all  of  Italica^  a  city  founded  by 
the  elder  Scipio  in  Baetica,  set  upon  him  in  open  day, 
and  gave  him  several  wounds ;  but,  none  of  them  prov- 
ing mortal,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  revenge  himself 
on  them  by  tortures  and  death.  The  act  of  the  con- 
spirators was  approved  by  a  great  part  of  the  army,  as 
Well  as  of  the  people.  Two  of  the  legions,  who  had 
formerly  served  under Varro,  Pompey*s lieutenant,  soon 
showed  their  disaffection  by  an  open  mutiny ;  and,  their 
hatred  to  Cassius  reviving  their  affection  for  Pompey, 
they  declared  for  him,  and  engraved  his  name  on  their 
bucklers.  Three  legions  continued  faithful  to  Longi- 
nus,  not  through  any  regard  for  him,  but  purely  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  Caesar.  The  city  of  Cor- 
duba,  where  a  great  many  Romans  were  settled,  de- 
tested also  Longinus,  but  were  unwilling  to  abandon 
Caesar's  interest.  This  commotion  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  Caesar,  had  not  the  quaestor  Marcellus  Esemi- 
nus  united  all  Longinus's enemies  under  Caesar's  name 
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and  authority:  which  was  effected  with  more  ease,  as    Ymroi 
accounts  came  about  this  time  of  the  victory  at  Phar-  *^* 
aalia.     Longinus  on  his  side  had  called  to  his  assist-  ^o*^ 
ance  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  was  in  Caesar's  407th  con. 
alliance,  and  their  two  combined  armies  waged  war '      ^ 
for  some  time  against  Marcellus,  till  Lepidus,  pro- 
consul in  Nether  Spain,  coming  soon  after  into  Baetica, 
with  a  considerable  force,  Marcellus  readily  consented 
to  his  arbitration.     Longinus  was  forced  to  do  the 
same;  and,  a  short  time  after  being  informed  that 
Xrcbonius,  his  successor,  was  arrived  in  the  province, 
he  put  immediately  to  sea  with  all  his  treasure,  and 
was  lost  in  a  storm  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.    But, 
as  popular  fury  does  not  easily  subside,  this  calm  was 
of  but  short  duration.     Many,  conscious  of  their  of- 
fence, were  afraid  of  Caesar's  resentment,  and  were 
well  pleased  to  hear  that  Metellus  Scipio  had  as- 
sembled a  powerful  army  in  Africa.     They  sent  de- 
puties to  him  to  offer  their  service  and  demand  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  Cn.  Pompey  was  sent  on  this  occasion,  as 
has  been  related  above,  after  he  had  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Bogud.     The  disaf- 
fected legions  did  not  stay  for  his  arrival,  but,  hearing 
that  he  was  landed  in  the  Balearian  islands,  and  was 
there  detained  by  sickness,  they  openly  declared  against 
Trebonius,  and  put  themselves  under  the  conduct  of 
T.  Scapula,  and  Q.  Aponius,  two  Roman  knights. 
.As  soon  as  young  Pompey  recovered  his  health,  he 
joined  his  friends ;  and  in  a  short  time  got  together 
eleven  legions,  and  drove  Trebonius  out  of  Bastica. 
His  brother  Sextus,  in  conjunction  with  Labienus  and  ino,  1.4s. 
Varus,  brought  him  the  remainder  of  Scipio's  fleet, 
and  his  land  army  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
fugitives  from  Africa ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  act  power- 
fully both  by  sea  and  land.    Cssar,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  had  sent  Q.  Fabius  and 
Q.  Pedius  with  part  of  his  African  army,  and  Di- 
dius  with  his  fleet,  to  act  against  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
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ROKTR  T'^^s*^™^'^'  ^^^  engaged  with  success  the  Pompeian 

708.      fleet,  commanded  by  Varus,  and  forced  it  to  take  re- 

^^•^  fuge  in  a  port  called  by  Dio,  Crantia,  which  is  pro- 

iSto^^  bably  tliat  of  Carteia:  but  the  lieutenants  could  not 

make  head  against  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  Caesar's 

presence  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  entire  reduction 

of  the  province. 

Csesar  therefore,  called  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
that  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  by  his  own  lieu- 
tenants, set  out  before  the  end  of  November,  arrived 
at  Obulco,  near  Corduba,  in  twenty-seven  days,  and 
surprised  both  his  friends  and  enemies  by  his  sudden 
appearance  among  them.     Cn.  Pompey  was  at  this 
time  actually  besieging  Ulia,  the  only  town  of  Bastica 
BdL  Hi«p.  which  held  out  against  him.     Caesar  found  means  to 
Dio,  L  43.  throw  some  succour  into  it,  and  marched  himself  to 
Corduba,  where  Sextus  Pompey  had  locked  himself 
up.     Sextus  called  away  his  brother  from  Ulia  to  his 
assistance;  but  Caesar,  by  that  motion,  had  only  in 
view  to  bring  about  a  general  and  decisive  action. 
Finding,  However,  that  the  two  Pompeys  had  taken  a 
fixed  resolution  to  keep  upon  the  defensive,  he  turned 
oflP  to  Ategua,  the  strongest  fortress  possessed  by  his 
enemies :  and,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  powerful  army,  carried  it  the  19th  of 
February,  when  it  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  gar- 
rison had  offered  to  capitulate  sooner,  and  surrender 
upon  terms ;  but  Caesar  answered,  haughtily,  "  that 
he  was  used  to  prescribe  conditions,  not  to  receive 
them:"  and  he  treated  them,  it  is  probable,  with  se- 
verity; for  they  had  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  in  cut- 
ting  the  throats  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhsA>itants, 
who  were  thought  to  be  in  his  interest,  and  whose 
bodies  were  thrown  over  the  walls  during  the  siege. 
Cn.  Pompey,  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Ategua, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  crime, 
seventy-four  citizens  of  a  neighbouring  town.    Acts  of 
the  greatest  oppression  and  inhumanity  were  committed 
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cm  both  sides.     The  two  armies  shifting  continually  Yen  of 

their  ground,  in  order  to  find  opportunities  to  harass  706. 

each  other,  advanced  at  length  into  the  plains  of  Mun-  ^  ^'  '*** 


da.  There,  on  the  27th  of  March,  as  Caesar  was  pre-  ^JJ*  "" 
paring  to  move  his  camp,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ever  since 
midnight.  Pompey,  dreading  the  contempt  and  deser- 
tion of  his  followers,  who  were  all  eager  for  a  battle, 
had  resolved  to  fight ;  and  had  chosen  for  that  purpose 
an  advantageous  post  on  an  eminence,  defended  on  one 
side  by  a  morass,  and  near  the  city  of  Mun  da,  which, 
in  case  of  bad  success,  would  secure  his  retreat.  Caesar 
drew  outhistroopsin  the  plain,  between  the  two  camps, 
placing  his  tenth  legion  as  usual  in  the  right,  and  the 
third  and  fifth  in  the  left,  with  the  auxiliary  troops  and 
cavalry.  There  he  waited  a  little,  to  draw  the  enemy 
down ;  but  seeing  that  they  had  no  design  to  quit  their 
post,  he  marched  up  to  them,  giving  the  word  Venus. 
The  word  on  Pompey^  side  was  Pietas^  in  allusion  to 
his  intention  of  avenging  that  day  his  father's  death. 
When  Csssar's  troops  came  to  the  extremity  of  the 
plain,  they  halted  awhile,  and  Caesar  marked  out  to 
them  how  far  they  might  advance  with  safety.  This 
halt  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Pompeians,  and  encouraged 
them  to  advance  a  little  way.  At  last  the  battle  began, 
with  a  shout  on  both  sides,  and  was  obstinate.  Pom- 
pey had  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  but  the 
superiority  in  numbers ;  and  his  men  were  so  circum- 
stanced, as  to  be  in  a  manner  under  a  necessity  of  fight- 
ing desperately ;  being  either  soldiers,  who  had  before 
served  under  Afranius  and  Varro,  and  had  paid  no  re- 
gard to  the  pardon  Caesar  had  granted  them,  having  re- 
belled against  Cassius;  or  slaves  set  at  liberty,  who,  if 
taken  prisoners,  had  nothing  to  expect  but  an  ignomi- 
nious punishment.  At  first  victory  seemed  to  declare 
against  Csnsar :  not  only  his  new-raised  troops,  but  his 
veterans  began  to  give  ground :  and,  if  we  believe  Sue- 
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Year  of  tonius  and  Florus,  the  day  was  so  near  being  lost,  that 
708.  Ca&sar  was  in  suspense  whether  he  should  not  kill  hini- 
^•^•^'  self.  By  all  accounts,  he  gave  himself  incredible  pains : 
iWjcon*  quitting  his  horse,  he  took  up  a  buckler,  and  advanced 
before  the  first  ranks,  and  within  ten  feet  of  the  enemy,'* 
declaring,  that  he  would  not  move  from  the  spot.  His 
example,  and  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  roused 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  ashamed  to  aban- 
don such  a  general ;  and  the  tenth  legion,  that  invin- 
cible troop,  particularly  distinguished  itself*  But  what 
determined  the  victory  on  Cassar's  side  was  the  follow- 
ing circumstance :  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  who 
served  in  Caesar's  army,  undertook,  during  the  action, 
to  attack  Pompey'scamp:  and  Labienus,  perceivinghis 
motion,  detached  five  cohorts  to  intercept  the  Moors, 
and  protect  it.  Cssarimmediatelycried  out  aloud,  that 
the  enemy  was  making  off:  and  this  false  opinion, 
spreading  itself  instantly  among  the  two  armies,  in- 
creased the  courage  of  the  one,  and  terrified  the  other. 
Cassar's  troops,  especially  the  tenth  legion,  took  this 
opportunity  to  press  the  enemy,  whose  ranks  began  to 
be  in  some  confusion  ;  and,  after  a  vigorous  contest, 
entirely  broke  and  discomfited  them.  Thirty  thousand 
were  killed  on  Pompey's  side,  among  whom  were  La- 
bienus and  Varus,  and  3000  Roman  knights.  All  the 
legionary  eagles  and  most  of  the  colours  were  taken, 
with  the  fasces  carried  before  the  general ;  and  seven- 
teen principal  officers  were  made  prisoners.  The  con- 
queror lost  1000  of  his  bravest  soldiers,  and  had  500 
wounded.     This  bloody  battle,  which  was  the  last  in 

<^  NuUam  unquam  atrodus  periculosiusqae  a  CiBBare  initom  piwlium^adeo  at, 
plusquam  dubio  marte,  descenderet  equo,  consistensque  ante  recedentem  suorum 
acjem,  increpita  prius  fortuna,  quod  le  in  eum  aervasset  ezitum,  denundazet  oiilitx- 
bus,  Tcstiffio  se  non  recessurum;  proinde  viderent,  quem  et  quo  loco  imperatorem 
deserturi  forent.  Verecundia  magis,  quam  ▼iitutc,  adei  restituUe :  et  a  duce,  quam 
A  milite,  foraus.*'  VeL  Pat.  2.  55.  (Knuae,  p.  285.)—''  Itaque  abli^to  eqoo, 
similis  furenti,  primam  in  adem  CaBsar  procurrit.  Ibi  prensare  fugientes,  con- 
firmaie;  per  t«tum  denique  agnaen  oculu^  manibus,  damore,  volitate.  Didtur 
in  llla  pcrturbatione,  et  de  extremis  agitasse  aecum,  ct  ita  manifesto  vultu  fuisac, 
^uasi  oocopaie  maau  mortem  vdlet."    Flor.  L  4.  c  2.  82^  (Duker.  p.  70S.) 
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the  civil  war,  was  fought  the  same  day  on  which  Pom-    y«w  of 
pey  the  Great  had  set  out  from  Bnindusium  to  go     706. 
into  G  reece.     Caraar  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that,  ^  ^-  ^ 


in  his  other  battles,  he  fought  for  victory,  in  this  for  ^^  «»- 
his  life.'*  The  Romans  of  the  vanquished  party  fled,  pj^^^  j^^ 
some  to  the  camp,  some  to  the  city  of  Munda,  some  p*"- 
to  Corduba,  and  others  still  farther.  The  camp  was 
soon  forced,  but  the  city  was  in  a  condition  to  main- 
tain a  si^e.  Caesar  that  very  day  invested  it ;  and  g^  J. 
we  are  told  that  the  soldiers  heaped  together  the  dead  Fior.  Dio. 
bodies  of  the  enemy  to  serve  them  instead  of  a  ram- 
part, planting  in  them  their  javelins  and  darts  by  way 
of  palisades,  with  the  bucklers  hanging  upon  them ; 
and  that»  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  be» 
sieged^  they  fixed  all  around  the  heads  of  the  deceased. 
Caesar  left  Fabius  to  command  the  blockade,  and 
marched  immediately  to  Corduba,  to  invest  Sextus 
Pompey,  who  was  governor  of  the  place.  But  Sex* 
tus,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  entire  ruin  of 
his  party,  after  having  distributed  what  money  he 
had  among  his  troops,  left  the  town  about  nine  at 
night,  under  a  pretence  of  going  to  find  out  Caesar  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  Scapula,  who  had  been 
the  chief  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  province,  had 
eacapcid  thither  out  of  the  battle,  and  took  upon  him* 
self  the  command  of  the  place.  When  he  found,  how« 
ever,  that  he  was  besieged,  he  assembled  all  his  fol* 
lowers;  and,  ordering  a  funeral  pile  to  be  raised,  and 
a  magnificent  supper  served  up,  he  put  on  his  richest 
dress,  and  distributed  his  plate  and  ready  money  among 
his  domestics;  and,  having  supped  cheerfully,  and 
anointed  himself,  hecommanded  one  of  his  freedmen  to 
despatch  him,  and  another  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  After 
his  death,  a  division  arose  among  the  inhabitants,  be- 
tween those  who  favoured  Caesar,  and  those  in  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey,  with  such  a  clamour  that  it  was  heard 
in  Caesar's  camp.  During  the  contests,  some  com- 
panies, composed  partly  of  fugitives,  partly  of  slaves. 
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YmtoT  made  free  by  Pompey,  nirrendered  themselves  to 

70&  Caesar:  but  the  thirteenth  legion  prepared  to  defend 

^^  ^'  the  place,  and  with  that  view  possessed  themselves  of 


4<i7di^eoii.  the  walls  and  the  towers  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
Upon  this,  the  Miction  for  Csssar  sent  deputies  to  him 
for  aid :  and  the  thirteenth  legion,  irritated  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  choosing  rather  to  perish  than  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  set  fire  to  the  city.     At 
this  instant  Caesar's  troops  making  their  way  into  tlie 
town,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  legionaries  perished,  and  19,000of  the  inhabitants. 
Caesar  now  marched  towards  Hispalis;  but  was  met  on 
the  road  by  deputies  from  the  inhabitants,  who  sued 
for  their  pardon,  whiqh  he  immediately  granted.    At 
the  same  time  he  was  assured  that  the  citizens  were 
able  to  defend  the  town  with  their  own  forces,  and  to 
preserve  it  in  his  interest;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
send  thither  his  lieutenant  Caninius,  with  some  troops: 
and  he  himself  encamped  at  it  small  distance.     There 
was  in  the  town  a  strong  party  of  Pompeians,  who, 
being  displeased  to  see  Caesar's  troops  received  within 
the  walls,  deputed  secretly  one  Philo,  a  zealous  par- 
tisan of  Pompey,  and  well  known  in  Lusitania,  to  beg 
.  assistance  of  Cecilius  Niger,  sumamed  the  Barbarous, 
who  lay  encamped  not  far  off  with  a  strong  army  of 
Lusitahians :  and  Philo,  returning  with  a  body  of  these 
towards  night,  got  over  the  walls,  surprised  the  cen* 
tinels  and  garrison,  shut  the  gates,  and  undertook  to 
defend  the  place.    Caesar  did  not  think  proper  to  press 
the  siege,  lest  despair  should  prompt  the  Lusitanians  to 
set  fire  to  the  town.     On  the  contrary,  he  placed  his 
guards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  hopes  of 
making  their  escape,  by  sallying  out  in  the  night.  They 
took  the  opportunity,  as  was  foreseen,  and  in  the  sally 
set  fire  to  the  ships  on  the  river  Baetis  (Guadalquiver) ; 
and,  while  Caesai^s  men  wereemplo3red  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  endeavoured  to  get  off;  but,  being  overtaken 
by  the  cavalry,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to 
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^eces.  From  Hispalis,  Cssar  miurchedto  Arta,  which  ^.^i^^ 

submitted,  and  thence  went  to  Gades.  708. 

During  the  siege  of  Hispalis,  deputies  arrived  from  ®'^'  ^' 


Carteia^  with  accounts  of  their  having  secured  Cn.  J^^ 
Pompey;  the  inhabitants  hoping  by  this  service  to 
atone  for  their  offence,  in  shutting  their  gates  against 
Caesar.    Pompey,  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  attended 
by  a  few  horse  and  foot,  liad  fled  to  that  place,  where 
his  fleet  lay,  and  which  was  about  I70  miles  distant 
from  Corduba.     He  was  at  first  privately  attended 
upon  by  those  of  his  party,  whom  he  secretly  made 
acquainted  with  his  arrival ;  but,  seeing  that  great 
crowds  assembled  round  him,  and  showed  some  zeal 
for  his  service,  he  began  to  act  more  openly.     But 
the  faction  which  declared  for  him  was  inferior  in 
point  of  strength  and  numbers  to  that  which  was  in 
Caesar's  interest;  and  which,  thinking  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  place,  had  sent  to 
him  the  above-mentioned  deputies.  Animosities  within 
the  city  were  carried  to  the  greatest  extremities ;  and 
Pompey  himself,  in  a  tumultuary  action  which  hap-      « 
pened,  having  received  several  wounds,  did  not  think 
proper  to  stay  in  Carteia,  but  put  to  sea  with  thirty 
galleys.     Didius,  then  at  Gades,  with  Cssar's  fleet, 
hearing  of  what  had  passed,  immediately  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  stationing  at  the  same  time  some 
cavalry  and  infantry  along  the  coast  to  prevent  Pom- 
pe/s  retreat  by  land.     Pompey  had  departed  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  he  had  not  taken  in  a  suf- 
ficient provision  of  water.     This  obliging  him  to  stop 
in  his  way,  Didius  came  up  with  him  after  four  days* 
sailing,  and  while  the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  and     • 
mariners  were  employed  ashore,  he  took  some  of  his 
ships,  and  burnt  the  rest.  The  unfortunate  and  wounded 
general,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  fled,  in  this  extre- 
mity, with  what  expedition  he  could,  to  a  place  of 

K  A  gea-]MirC  tovn,  in  Hispula  BaCin,  which  Miiie  geognphcn  have  phKsd 
at  the  month  of  the  BstJs,  but  it  oommonly  luppofed  to  have  been  lituated  in 
the  stnits  of  Gibtaltar. 
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Yeiff  ii'f  Strength,  which  happened  to  be  at  no  great  distance, 
708.  and  where  he  hoped  to  conceal  himself.  Being  dis- 
^'  ^'  ^\  covered,  however,  by  a  Lusitanian,  he  was  soon  sur- 
407th  con*  i*oundedby  the  troops  sent  after  him  by  Didius  :  and, 
unable  to  defend  himself  in  this  post,  he  fled  to  an- 
other which  was  more  tenable,  the  approach  to  it 
being  extremely  difficult.  Didius's  troops  pursued 
him  also  to  this  retreat,  and,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  storm  it,  determined  to  lay  siege  to  it  in 
form,  and  began  to  draw  their  lines,  and  to  form  a  ter- 
rass.  Pompey,  seeing  that  he  would  soon  be  blocked 
up,  betook  himself  again  to  flight ;  and,  in  this  escape, 
having  been  fqrsaken  by  his  few  attendants,  he  hid 
himself  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  discovered,  and  put  to 
death.  His  head  was  brought  to  Caesar,  on  the  12th 
of  April,  as  he  was  setting  out  from  Gades  to  return 
to  Hispalis.  This  was  the  end  of  the  elder  Pompey ; 
who,  though  he  had  showed  great  abilities  for  com- 
mand, was  yet  unregretted  by  many  of  his  party,  on 
account  of  his  violent  and  cruel  disposition.^ 
•  Didius,  who  had  rendered  Csesar  this  service,  did 

not  live  to  receive  his  recompense.  Proud  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  confident  that  all  hostilities  were  over,  he 
hauled  some  of  his  ships  ashore  to  be  refitted,  and  re- 
tired himself  to  a  neighbouring  fort ;  where  he  soon 
found  himself  invested  by  a  strong  body  of  Lusi- 

'  ^  "Sextus  Pon)pey(sayit  Cioero  to  Atticus)  has  withdnwn  himsdf  from  Corduba 
into  Hither  Spain :  Cncus  is  also  fled,  but  I  do  not  know  whither,  nor  in  truth  do  T 
care.*'  In  a  letter  to  Torquatua,  a  Ponipeian  in  exile,  he  says,  "  The  world  is  every 
day  more  and  oiore  persuaded,  that  although  there  may  be  some  little  difference  in 
the  cause  of  the  contending  parties,  there  will  be  scarce  any  in  the  consequence  of 
their  success.  As  to  one  of  them  indeed,  we  have  already  in  some  sort  experienced 
.  his  disposition ;  and  as  to  the  other,  we  are  all  of  us  sufficiently  sensible  how  much 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  an  incensed  conqueror.*'  £p.  Fam.  6.4.  Mdm.  10. 18.  '*  3Iay 
I  perish  (says  Gasaius  to  Cicero)  if  I  be  not  solicitous  about  the  event  of  things  in 
Spain;  as  I  would  much  ra^er  keep  our  old  and  clement  master,  than  try  a  new  and 
cruel  one.  You  know  what  a  fool  Cnsnis  is,  and  how  he  takes  cruelty  for  a  virtue ; 
and  yet  he  is  sensible  how  much  he  has  been  the  object  of  our  ridicule.  I  fear,  there- 
fore, he  would  be  apt  to  treat  us  somewhat  roughly,  and  return  our  jokes  with  the 
point  of  his  sword."  He  adds :  *'  If  you  have  anv  relne  for  me  then ,  you  will  not  fail 
to  let  me  know  whatever  will  happen.  Ah  I  mymend,  how  do  I  wish  I  wercapprised 
whether  you  read  this  with  an  easy  or  an  anxious  mind:  for,  by  that  single  circum- 
stance, I  should  be  determined  what  measuresare  proper  for  me  to  pursue;  *■  quam 
vdim  scire,  utrum  istii  solicito  antmo,  an  solo  to  legas !  sciam  enim  eodcm  tempore, 
quid  me  facere  oporteat.' "  Ep.  Fam.  15. 19.  Mebn.  10. 22.  These  wordsseem  to 
prove  that  he  was  then  agitating  in  his  mind  what  he  executed  the  (olio wing  yea  c* 
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tanianSy  formed  of  several  narties  which  had  fled  that   Ymtot 

RO  M  S 

way  from  Munda.  He  made  daily  sallies  upon  them  to     Toa 
check  their  insolence;  and  this  gave  them  an  oppor-  ^'^'^ 
tunity  of  projecting  an  ambuscade,  in  which  they  sue-  ^<^  ««- 
ceeded  so  well  as  to  destroy  him,  with  almost  all  his 
followers;  a  few  only  having  escaped  by  swimming  to 
the  galleys  at  sea. 

Munda  was  at  last  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
and  all  Baetica  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  force 
of  the  Pompeians  was  now  entirely  broken.  Even  Sex- 
tus  Pompey,  the  only  remaining  hope  of  his  family  and 
party,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concealing  him- 
self in  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia.'  The  success  of 
Caesar  was  complete ;  and,  while  he  continued  in  Spain 
during  the  summer,  he  not  only  employed  himself  in 
providing  for  the  future  peace  and  settlement  of  the 
province,''  but  found  leisure  to  draw  up  his  answer  to 
Cicero's  Cato. 

During  his  absence  there  appeared  a  bold  impostor,  Middt 
who  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in  Italy,  ^  ^^^ 
by  assuming  the  name,  and  pretending  to  be  the  grand- 
son, of  Caius  Marius ;  and  several  of  the  colonies  and 
municipal  towns,  particularly  those  where  the  veteran 
soldiers  were  settled,  acknowledged  him  for  their 
patron.  He  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  Cicero,  to  justify 
his  claim  and  descent,  and  to  implore  his  protection 
against  the  enemies  of  his  family ;  **  conjuring  him  by  Ad  Att. 

12,  49. 

>  Caesar  paid  Cicero  the  oompliment  of  sending  him  an  aeoountofhis  success  with 
his  own  hand.  At  the  same  time  youog  Quintas  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaiffn 
Along  with  Cosar,  diinking  to  please  his  company,  and  to  make  his  fortunes  tbe 
better  among  them,  begiui  to  pUy  over  his  old  game,  and  to  abuse  his  unde  again 
in  all  places. .  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  says,  '*  There  is  nothing  new, 
but  Hirtiushasbe«D  quundHng,  in  my  defence,  with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  takes 
all  occasions  of  saying  every  thing  bad  of  me,  and  especially  at  public  feasts;  and, 
Irhen  he  has  done  with  me,  falls  next  upon  his  father :  he  is  thought  to  say  nothing 
so  credible,  as  that  we  are  both  irrecondlable  to  Cesar;  that  Cssar  should  trust 
neither  of  us ;  and  even  beware  of  me.  This  would  be  terrible,  did  I  not  see  that 
our  king  is  persuaded  that  I  hare  no  spirit  left**    Ad  Att  13.  37. 

^  Dio  tells  us,  that  he  committed  great  extortions,  plundered  the  very  temples, 
and  partknlarly  that  of  Hercules,  at  Oades,  whose  treasures  he  applied  to  hit 
own  use.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  needy  Pompeians  left  mudi  to  plunder, 
or  that  Cosar  would  seise,  when  he  did  not  want  it,  a  treasure  which  bis  enemy 
had  spared  in  his  utmost  distzess.  The  same  author  rehites,  that  the  states,  who 
h4d  remained  faithful  to  him,  yet  paid  for  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  the  pri« 
vUegai  whieh  he  granted  them. 
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Yew  of  their  relation;  by  the  poem  which  he  had  formerly 

708.     written  in  praise  of  Marius ;  by  the  eloquence  of  L. 

^^^  Crasflusy  his  mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise 

407tb  COD.  celebrated,  that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of 

*"^'      his  cause/*    Cicero  (who,  if  he  had  really  been  the  sou 

of  C.  Marius,  would  have  been  his  distant  relation,  his 

grandfather  having  married  Marius's  aunt)  answered 

him  very  gravely,  "  That  he  could  not  want  a  patron, 

when  his  kinsman  Caesar,  so  excellent  and  generous 

a  man,  was  now  master  of  all ;  yet,  that  he  also  should 

be  ready  to  favour  him/'     But  Csesar  at  his  return, 

knowing  him  to  be  a  cheat,  banished  him  out  of  Italy ; 

since,  instead  of  being  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he 

^•J-  Mm.  was  found  to  be  only  a  farrier,  whose  true  name  was 

Herophilus. 
Middi.  While  Csesar  remained  in  Spain,  Antony  set  forward 

from  Italy,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him  there,  or  to 
meet  him  at  least  on  the  road  in  his  return  towards  Rome; 
but  when  he  had  made  about  half  the  journey,  he  met 
with  some  despatches,  which  obliged  him  to  return  back 
in  all  haste  to  Rome.  This  raised  a  new  alarm  in  the 
city;  and  especially  among  the  Pompeians,  who  were 
afraid  that  Caesar,  having  now  subdued  all  opposition, 
was  resolved,  after  the  example  of  former  conquerors, 
to  take  his  revenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  his  adversaries ; 
and  had  sent  Antony  back  as  the  properest  instrument 
to  execute  some  orders  of  that  sort.  Cicero  himself 
had  the  same  suspicion,  and  was  as  much  surprised  at  An- 
tony's sudden  return,  till  Balbus  and  Oppius  eased  him  . 
of  his  apprehensions,  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the 
true  reason  of  it :  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  gave 
ho  uneasiness  to  any  body,  but  Antony  himself.  An- 
tony had  bought  Pompey's  houses  in  Rome,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Caesar's 
auction,  soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  but,  tiiisting 
to  his  interest  with  Caesar,  neverdreamtof  beingobliged 
to  pay  for  them  •  Caesar,  however,  had  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  L.  Plancus,  the  praetor,  to  require  immediate 
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payment  of  Antony,  or  to  levy  the  n^oney  upon  his    YmoT 
sureties^  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.     This     708. 
was  the  cause  of  his  quick  return,  to  prevent  that  di^-  ^^^ 
grace,  and  to  find  some  means  of  complying  with  Ca^  ^^,  «»- 
sar^s  commands.  Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  invective  against  p^ju^.  2. 
Antony,  that  it  provoked  him  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  ^ 
the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
into  a  design  of  taking  away  Caesar's  life;  of  which 
Caesar  himself  complained  openly  in  the  senate. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  before  the  end  of  August, 
and  seems  to  have  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  month 
of  September  at  Lavicanum,  his  country-seat ;  where 
he  made  his  will  on  the  13th,  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  eldest  of  the  vestals.     During  his 
residence  in  this  place,  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
a  most  splendid  triumph  for  his  victory  over  Pompey's 
sons,  as  over  a  foreign  enemy ;  and  it  was  celebrated 
on  the  I  St  of  October.^    It  was  followed  by  two  public 
dinners,  with  plenty  of  the  most  esteemed  and  costly 
wines  of  Chios  and  Falemum.     He  now  proclaimed 
a  general  amnesty,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  a  temple  was  built  to  Clemency,  where  his 
statue  was  placed  near  to  that  of  the  goddess,  joining 
hands  with  her.     He  also  divested  himself  of  the 
consulship,  and  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  ^^  ^ 
and  C.  Trebonius  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year.     The  consul  Fabius  and  Q.  Pedius,  who,  in 
quality  of  Caesar's  lieutenants,  had  reduced  some 
parts  of  Spain,  were  allowed  also  the  honour  of  a 

>  We  are  told  that  the  people,  instead  of  admiring  and  applauding  this  triumph,  ^^fi' 
at  he  expected,  woe  sullen  and  silent;  considering  it,  as  it  xeallT  was,  a  triumph  P*  ^^^ 
orer  themselves;  purchased  hy  the  Um  of  their  litety,  and  the  destroctbn  of  uie 
best  and  noUest  familiea  of  the  republic :  and  that  they  had  before  given  the  same 
proof  of  their  diaoontent  at  the  Ciroensian  games;  where  Ciesar*s  statue,  1^  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  was  carried  in  proceasum  along  with  those  of  the  gods;  for  they 
Sve  none  of  their  usual  acdamaaons  to  their  fiivourite  deities  as  they  passed,  lest  • 

ey  should  be  thought  to  give  them  to  Cosar.  Attieus  sent  an  account  of  this 
triumph  to  Cicero,  who  says  in  answer  to  him,  **  Your  letter  was  agreeable,  though 
the  show  was  so  sad :  —  the  people,  however,  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  clap 
even  the  ooddess  Victoi7,  for  the  sake  of  so  bad  a  neighbour."  But,  if  Cesar 
committed  any  irregularity  in  this  triumph  over  Pompey^s  sons  and  the  Spaniiuids, 
he  was  engaged  to  it  by  the  senate,  who  voted  for  the  victory  a  supplication  of 
fifty  days,  ttkough  the  conqueror  had  writ  Ao  public  letter  0  Rome  on  his  success: 
the  triumph  was  the  neoeaiary  consequence  of  the  supplication. 
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Your  of  triumph,  though  there  had  been  no  example  of  in- 
708.  ferior  officers  partaking  of  the  honours  of  the  general 
^'^•^  under  whose  auspices  they  had  served.  The  triumph 
4a7th  oon.  of  Fabius  was  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  October,  and 
^  that  of  Pedius  on  the  12th  of  December.  But  the 
magnificence  of  Caesar's  made  these  appear  contempti- 
ble ;  for  their  models  of  the  conquered  towns,  which 
were  always  a  part  of  the  show,  being  made  only  of 
wood,  whereas  Caesar's  were  of  silver  or  ivory,  Chrysip- 
pusmerrily  called  them  the  cases  only  of  Caesar's  towns. 
The  senate  now  accumulated  upon  Caesar  all  the 
titles  that  flattery  could  invent.  He  was  declared 
imperator  or  emperor  in  a  sense  that  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  republic ; 
perpetual  and  sole  master  of  manners,  and  with  this 
office  the  management  of  all  the  revenues :  he  waa 
styled  the  father  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  a 
temple  was  raised  to  Liberty,  because  he  had  procured 
it  to  the  Roman  people.  His  person  was  declared 
sacred,  like  those  of  the  tribunes ;  and  the  month  Quin- 
tilis  was  called  Julius,  because  he  was  bom  in  it.  He 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  wearing  constantly  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  on  festival-days  the  triumphal  robe ;  of 
having  a  distinct  seat  in  all  public  shows ;  a  golden 
chair  in  the  senate-house  and  in  the  forum  ;  a  statue 
in  all  the  towns,  and  in  all  the  temples  of  the  city :  two 
in  the  rostra,  one  of  which  had  a  civic  crown,  because 
he  was  the  saviour  of  the  people ;  and  the  other  had 
an  obsidional  crown,  because  he  was  the  saviour  of  his 
country :  one  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  with  this  in- 
scription, "  To  the  invincible  god ;"  and  one  in  the 
Capitol  with  those  of  the  ancient  kings.  He  was  allow- 
ed  to  hang  up  the  cpima  spolia  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  that  no  feature  of  Romulus  should  be  want- 
ing in  him  :  and,  in  the  Circensian  games,  his  image  in 
ivory  was  ordered  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  gods.  This  was  not  all ;  he  had 
a  pulvinar,  or  bed  of  state,  in  the  temples,  on  which  hia 
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image  was  laid ;  temples  were  erected  to  him ;  he  was  Ye»  of 
called  Jupiter  Latialis ;  and  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperei  70a 
was  instituted  to  his  honour,  and  called  by  his  name;  °'^'^ 
of  which  Antony  was  the  head,  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  son,  ^Wj  coo. 
one  of  the  members;"  an  honour  which  none  of  the'"  ^ 
immortal  gods  enjoyed,  besides  Mars  and  his  son  Qui- 
rinus,  the  founders  of  the  state.  Many,  however,  of 
these  pretended  honours  we  only  hear  of  in  Appian  and 
Dio,  and  I  cannotbut  think  that  these  Greek  historians, 
who  were  grown  accustomed  to  the  extravagant  appella- 
tions given  to  the  subsequent  emperors,  imagined  that 
they  had  also  been  bestowed  on  the  first  of  them.  The 
last  of  these  writers  has  likewise  informed  us,  that  some 
of  the  senators  voted,  that  this  god,  this  Jupiter  Latialis, 
should  take  to  himself  as  many  wives  as  he  pleased,  and 
whom  he  pleased ;  and  that  the  tribune  Helvius  Cinna 
had  actually  prepared  a  law  to  this  effect.  From  this 
circumstance,  so  false  and  ridiculous,  it  maybe  gathered 
what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  this  historian. 
In  the  profusion  of  honours  conferred  on  Caesar,  both 
his  friends,  it  is  said,  and  enemies  eagerly  concurred : 
the  first  out  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  and  a  spirit  of  adula- 
tion ;  the  latter  to  load  him  with  public  envy,  and  bring 
him  into  contempt ;  and  indeed  it  appears,  from  a  letter 
of  Antony  to  Octavius,  that  Cicero  used  to  boast,  "  that 
they  had  imposed  upon  Cssar,  and  ruined  him  by  this 
show  of  respect  for  his  person." 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  Fabius  having  died  sud- 
denly in  the  morning,  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  was  named 
by  Cassar  to  the  vacancy  at  one  in  the  afternoon ;  whose 
office  was  to  continue  only  through  the  remaining  part 
of  that  day.°   Caesar  had  had  so  many  creatures  and  de- 

»  There  bad  been  hitherto  bat  two  ftatemities  of  Laperd,  caUed  Fabiani  and 
Quintiluuii.  TheLnperd  Julii  were  instituted  the  year  before,  after  the  African  war. 
Vide  Ad  Alt  12.  &  Cioero  wtry  much  disapproved  of  his  nephew's  conduct,  but 
the  ikther  was  pleased  with  it:  <*Quintns  pater  qoartum,  vel  potius  miUesimum 
DihH  lapit,  qui  Uetetur  Luperco  fiUo,  et  Statio,  ut  eemat  duplici  dedeoore  cnmn- 
latam  domum." 

•  This  wanton  pro&nation  of  the  lovereign  dignity  of  the  empire  raised  a  general  Bfiddl. 
indignation  in  the  dty ;  and  a  consuUrte  so  r&icttkras  gave  birth  to  mvch  railkty  and  p.  2 19. 
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Year  of    pendants  who  expected  the  honour  of  the  consulship 
^7oa  ^  from  him,  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was 
^'  ^  ^'  impossible  to  oblige  them  all  in  a  regular  way,  so  that 
407th  oon-  he  was  forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of  splitting 
*"    *^      it,  as  it  were,  into  parcels;  and  conferring  it  for  a  few 
months,  or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it  happened  to  suit 
his  convenience:  and,  as  the  thing  itself  was  now  but 
a  name,  without  any  real  power,  it  was  of  little  mo- 
ment for  what  term  it  was  granted;  since  the  shortest 
gave  the  same  privilege  with  the  longest,  and  a  man, 
once  declared  consul,  ever  after  enjoyed  the  rank  and 
character  of  a  consular  senator. 

He  now  granted  a  general  pardon  to  all  those  who 
had  borne  arms  against  him;  replaced  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  which  had  been  thrown  down ;  and, 
disbanding  his  Spanish  guard,  threw  himself  entirely 
upon  the  affections  of  his  citizens.  And  it  was  proba- 
bly on  this  occasion  that  a  temple  to  New  Concord,  men- 
Dics  1. 44.  tioned  by  Dio,  was  built,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Camil- 
lus ;  and  a  festival  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  republic  ordered  to  be  celebrated  every  year. 

many  jokes,  which  are  tiansmitted  to  as  by  the  uicients ;  (Macrob.  Sat  2. 3.  Dio,  p. 
236.)  of  which  Cicero,  who  was  the  chiefauthor  of  them,  gives  us  the  foUowingspe. 
Ep.  Fam.     dmen,  in  his  account  of  the  fact :  *  *  I  no  longer  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Curius)  either 
7.  30.  advise  or  desire  you  to  come  home  to  us,  but  want  to  fly  somewhere  myself,  where  I 

may  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  acts  of  these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  w  incredible  how 
meanly  I  think  of  myself  for  being  present  at  these  transactions.  You  had  surely  an 
earlyforesight  of  what  was  coming  on,  when  you  ranawayfrom  thisplace;  for,  though 
it  be  vexatious  to  hear  such  things,  yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It 
is  well  that  you  were  not  in  the  field,  when,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  an  election  of  quaestors,  the  chair  of  Q.  Maximus,  whom  they  called 
consul,  was  set  in  its  place;  but,  his  death  being  immediately  proclaimed,  it  was  re- 
moved ;  and  Cosar,  mough  he  had  taken  the  auspices  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
changed  it  into  an  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  and,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  dedoed 
a  new  consul,  who  was  to  govern  till  one  the  next  morning;  I  would  have  you  to 
know,  therefore,  that,  whilst  Cantnius  was  consul,  nobody  £ned ;  and  that  there  was 
no  crime  committed  in  hiscousulship,  for  hewaaso  wondetfullyvigilsnt  tliat,through 
his  whole  administration,  he  never  so  much  as  slept.  These  things  seem  ridiculous 
to  you,  who  are  absent;  but,  were  you  to  see  them,  you  would  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  What,  if  I  should  tell  you  the  rest?  for  there  are  numberless  facts  of  the  same 
kind;  which  I  could  neverhaveborae,if  I  hadnottakenrdiige  in  the  port  of  phi- 
losophy with  our  friend  Atticus,  the  companion  and  partner  of  my  studies."  Sue- 
tonius, in  Css.  p.  80.  tells  us  that  the  people  themselves  would  not  acknowledge  a 
three  months*  consul:  for  when,  upon  Fabius*s entrance  into  the  theatre,  his  offtcers, 
according  to  custom,  proclaimed  his  presence,  and  orderad  the  people  to  make  way 
for  the  consul,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  He  is  no  consul  I  cannot  see  what 
injury  Cosar  either  did  the  state,  or  particular  pexwms,  by  making  over  to  others 
an  office,  or  the  title  of  an  office,  which  thescnate  had  named  him  to  for  his  lifie^ 
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Cicero's  daughter,  TuUia,  died  in  the  beginning  of  ^^°^ 
this  year,  in  childbed,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her     708. 
father.    She  was  about  two-and-thirty  years  old  at  the  ^^•^^' 
time  of  her  death ;  and,  by  the  few  hints  which  are  left  ^JJ*  con- 
of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  MiddL 
admirable  woman.    She  was  most  affectionately  and  p-  ^^ 
piously  observant  of  her  father;  and,  to  the  usual  graces 
ofher  sex,haying  added  the  more  solid  accomplishments 
of  knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the 
companion,  as  well  as  the  delight,  of  his  old  age;  and 
was  justly  esteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  the 
most  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies.   It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  daughter,  in  the  prime 
of  her  life,  and  in  the  most  comfortless  season  of  his 
own,  should  affect  him  with  all  that  grief,  which  the 
greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a  temper  naturally 
timid  and  desponding.   His  friends  were  very  officious 
in  making  their  compliments  of  condolence,  and  in  ad- 
ministering arguments  of  comfort  to  him.  Among  the 
rest,  Ciesar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of  his  af&irs  in  Spain, 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  this  occasion,  dated  from  Hispalis, 
the  last  of  April.''  Their  remonstrances,  however,  had 

o  The  foQowing  letter  of  S.  Snlpidus  is  thought  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  the  con- 
sbUtory  kind ;  for  whidi  reason,  aod  because  Sulpicius  has  acted  a  oonsidenble 
part  in  this  history,  we  ihall  insert  it  here^  to  bring  the  reader  more  acquainted 
with  the  talents  of  this  consular  senator,  whom  Cicero  in  his  letters  of^en  treats 
with  much  contempt : 

*'*'  I  was  exceedingly  concerned,  as,  indeed,  I  ought  to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
your  daughter  TuUia ;  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction  common  to  us  both.  If 
1  had  been  with  you,  I  would  have  made  it  my  business  to  convince  you  what  a  real 
share  I  take  in  your  gprief ;  though  that  kind  <^oonsoIadoD  is  but  wretched  and  la- 
mentable, as  it  is  to  beperformea  by  friendsand  relations,  who  are  overwhelmed  with 
Sief,  and  cannot  enter  upon  their  task  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort  rather 
emBdves  than  to  be  in  a  condition  to  administer  it  toothers.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  write  to  you,  in  short,  what  occurred  upon  it  to  my  own  mind ;  not  that  I  imagined 
that  the  same  things  would  not  occur  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of  your  grief 
might  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to  them.  What  reason  is  there  then  to  disturb 
yourself  so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ?  Consider  how  fortune  has 
already  treated  us;  how  it  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as 
our  children;  our  country,  our  creait,  dignity,  honours.  After  so  miserable  a  loss 
as  this,  what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our  grief,  to  suffer  one  misfortune 
more  ?  Or  how  can  a  mind,  sher  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not  grow  callous, 
'and  think  every  thina  else  of  inferior  value  ?  But  is  it  for  your  daughter*s  sake 
that  you  grieve  ?  Yet  how  often  must  you  necessarily  reflect,  as  I  myself  frequently 
do,  that  those  cannot  be  said  to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been,  in  these 
times,  without  suffering  any  affliction,  to  exchange  Ufe  for  death.  For  what  is  there 
in  our  present  circumstances  that  could  give  her  any  great  invitation  to  live  ?  What 
buriness?  What  hopes?  What  prospect  of  comfort  before  her?  Was'ittopass 
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Yew  of  but  little  e£Pect  upon  him :  all  the  relief  that  he  found 

708.  was  from  reading  and  writing ;  and  he  drew  up  at  this 

^^'^^  tiine  a  treatise  of  consolation  for  himself,  from  which  he 


407th  con.  professes  to  have  received  his  gi'eatest  comfort.   The 

*^*      design  of  it  was  not  only  to  relieve  his  own  mind,  but 

to  consecrate  the  virtues  and  memory  of  Tullia  to  all 

her  days  in  the  married  state,  with  some  young  man  of  the  first  quality  ?  (for  you» 
I  know^ontheaccountof  your  dignity,  mighthavc  chosen  whatson-in-law  you  ^eaaed 
out  of  all  our  youth,  to  whose  fidelity  you  might  safely  have  trusted  her.)   Was  it 
then  for  the  sake  oi  bearing  children,  whom  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
flourishing  aflerward,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  paternal  fortunes,  and  rising,  gra- 
dually, to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the  liberty  to  which  they  were 
bom  in  the  protection  of  their  friends  and  clients  ?  But  what  is  there  of  all  this, 
which  was  not  taken  away,  before  it  was  even  given  to  her  ?  But  it  is  an  evil,  you'll 
say,  to  lose  our  children. — It  is  so ;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer  what  we  now 
endure.    I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small  com. 
fort,  and  may  help  also  perhaps  to  mitigate  your  grief.  On  my  return  from  Asia^ 
as  I  wassailing  from  j^gina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the  prospect 
of  the  countries  around  me :  iEgina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me ;  Piraeus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie 
overturned,  and  buried  in  their  ruins :  upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think  pre- 
aently  within  myself,  Alas!  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any 
of  our  Mends  happen  to  die,  or  to  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the 
carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  to  me  in  one  view !  Mliy  wilt 
thou  not  then  command  thyself,  Servius,  and  remember  that  thou  art  born  a  man  ? 
Believe  me,  I  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this  contemplation :  try  the  force  of  it, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  upon  yourself;  and  imagine  the  same  prospect  before  your 
own  eyes.  But  to  come  nearer  home ;  when  you  consider  how  many  of  our  greatest 
men  have  perished  lately  at  once ;  what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the  empire ; 
what  havoc  in  all  the  provinces:  how  can  you  be  so  much  shocked  to  be  deprived 
of  the  fleeting  breath  of  one  little  woman  ?  who,  if  she  had  not  died  at  this  time, 
must  necessarily  have  ^ied  a  few  years  after,  since  that  was  the  condition  of  her 
being  bom.  But  recall  your  mind  from  reflections  of  this  kind  to  the  consideration 
of  yourself,  and  think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and  dignity :  that 
your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life  was  worth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  republic 
stood;  h{^  seen  her  father  praetor,  consul,  augur;  been  married  to  the  noblest  of 
our  youth ;  had  tasted  everv  good  in  life;  and,  when  the  republic  fell,  then  quitted 
It :  what  ground  is  there,  then,  eitha  for  you,  or  her,  to  complain  of  fortune  on 
this  account?  In  short,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicero ;  one  who  has  been  always 
used  to  give  advice  and  prescribe  to  others;  nor  imitate  those  paltry  physicians, 
who  pretend  to  cure  other  people's  diseases,  yet  are  not  able  to  cure  their  own ; 
but  suggest  rather  to  yourself  the  same  lesson  which  you  would  give  in  the  same 
case.     There  is  no  grief  so  great,  which  length  of  time  will  not  alleviate ;  but  it 
would  be  shameful  in  you  to  waitfor  that  time,  and  not  toprevent  itby  yourwisdom : 
besides,  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the  dead,  such  was  her  love  and  piety  to  you,  that 
she  must  be  concerned  to  see  how  much  you  afflict  yourself.  Give  this  therefore  to 
the  deceased ;  give  it  to  your  friends ;  giveit  to  your  country ;  that  it  ncay  have  the 
benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice,  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since 
fortune  has  now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  present  si- 
tuation, do  not  give  any  one  a  handle  to  think,  that  you  are  not  so  much  bewailing 
your  daughter  as  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  victory  of  certain  persons.     I  am 
ashamed  to  write  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust  your  pradence,  and  will 
add  therefore  but  one  thing  farther,  and  conclude :  We  have  sometimes  seen  you  bear 
prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour  and  applause  to  yourself ;  let  us  now  see  that  you 
can  bear  adversity  with  the  same  moderation,  and  without  thinking  it  a  greater  burden 
than  you  ought  to  do ;  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other  virtues,  this  one,  at  last, 
be  thought  to  be  wanting.  As  to  myself,  when  I  understand  that  your  mind  is  grown 
more  c^  and  compo»id,  I  will  send  you  word  how  all  things  go  on  here,  and 
what  is  tlie  state  of  the  province.  Adieu."  £p.  Fam.  4. 6.  Middletoo,  p.  183. 
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posterity:  nor  did  his  fondness  for  her  stop  here,  but    Vwof 
suggested  the  project  of  a  more  effectual  consecration,      708. 
by  building  a  temple  to  her,  and  erecting  her  into  a  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
sort  of  a  deity.    In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  we  find  the^^^^- 
strongest  expressions  of  his  resolution  and  impatience 
to  see  this  design  executed.    Yet,  afler  all  his  zeal,  or 
pretended  eagerness  and  solicitude  about  this  temple, 
it  was  never  actually  built  by  him.^ 

"^  In  the  leisure  of  the  retired  life  which  he  led,  after 
the  death  of  Tullia,  Cicero  composed  several  works :  his 
Hortensius;  a  treatise  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  in  which 
he  undertakes  the  defence  of  philosophy  against  Hor- 
tensius, to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  arraigning  it : 
his  Academics,  in  four  books,  containing  a  particular 

V  Abb6  MoDgaulty  Ad  AtU  12.  l.andDr.  Middleton,  p.  190.  remark,  that  this  fact 
seems  to  confirm  what  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  observes  c*j  the  origin  of 
idolatry ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fond  affection  of  parents,  seeking  to  do  hoQoar  to 
their  deceased  children.  **>  The  father  (says  he),  oppressed  with  unexpected  grief 
for  the  sudden  death  of  his  child,  after  msking  an  image  of  him,  began  to  worship 
him  as  a  god,  though  he  was  but  a  dead  man ;  and  enjoined  certain  rites  and  mysteries 
to  his  servants  and  dependants.*'  (  Wisd.  xiv.  15.)  ButitwasnotCicero'sreal  thought, 
after  all,  to  exalt  his  daughter  into  a  deity :  he  knew  it  to  be  absurd,  as  he  of\en  de- 
clares, to  pay  divine  honours  to  dead  mortals ;  and  tells  us  how  the  very  publicans 
had  decided  that  question  in  Boeotia :  for  when  the  lands  of  the  immortal  gods  were 
excepted  out  of  their  lease,  by  the  law  of  the  censors,  they  denied  that  any  one 
could  be  deemed  an  immortal  god,  who  had  been  once  a  man;  and  so  made  the 
lands  of  Amphiuans  and  Trophonius  pay  the  same  taxes  with  the  rest.  (De  Nat. 
Deor.  3. 19.)  Yet,  in  a  political  view,  he  sometimes  recommends  the  worship  of 
those  sons  of  men,  whom  their  eminent  services  to  mankind  had  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  inferior  gods,  as  it  inculcated,  in  a  manner  the  most  sensible,  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  inmiortidity.  (De  Leg.  2.  11.)  And,  since  a  temple  was  the  most 
ancient  way  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead  who  deserved  it  (Plin.  Hist  270>  ^^ 
considered  it  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  and  praise 
of  Tuliia;  and  was  willing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  popuhu' superstition,  and  loUow 
the  example  of  those  ancients,  who  had  polished  and  dviliz^  human  life  by  con- 
secrating such  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  veneration  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

4  His  extiaonlinary  affliction,  it  mayt  be  here  remarked,  gave  occasion  to  suspi- 
cions very  dishonourable,  which  are  thought  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  thirty-eighth  letter 
of  the  twelfth  book  to  Atticus :  ^^  You  say,  that  itis  time  to  show  is  little  more  strength 
of  mind,  and  you  tell  me,  that  certain  persons  talk  concerning  me  in  more  severe 
terms  than  either  you  or  Brutus  have  informed  me  by  your  letters:  if  some  people 
look  upon  my  spirit  to  be  broken,  and  my  faculties  impaired,  let  them  know  in  what 
companv  I  employ  my  time,  and  they  will  be  sensible  that  I  cannot  be  blamablc, 
since  I  have  already  so  much  recovered  as  to  bring  my  mind  to  such  a  composed 
state  as  to  be  able  to  write  on  diflicuU  subjects:  and  that,  if  I  have  chosen  them  as 
an  amusement  to  my  grief,  I  am  praisewoithy  to  have  taken  up  with  oneso  becoming 
a  man  of  letters."  The  auUior  of  an  invective  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Sallust, 
openly  accuses  him  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with  this  beloved  daughter.  And 
Servius  tells  us,  that  Virgil  was  thought  to  have  glanced  at  him  in  tms  verae : 
^'  Hie  thalamum  invasit  natas  vetitosque  HymensBOs." 

Dio^  who  betrays  every  where  the  greatest  ranooui  against  our  orator,  has  inserted 
the  same  charge  against  him,  in  a  speech  he  has  made  for  Calenns,  in  answer  to  hit 
second  Philippics  but  there  is  nodiing  in  all  Cicero^s  letters,  or  in  his  bdiaviour 
in  any  part  of  his  hfe,  diat  gives  the  least  credit  to  so  malidoas  an  aspeisioD. 
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Year  of   account  and  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Aca- 
^?08!^  demy,  which  he  addressed  to  Varro:'  his  excellent 
B-  ^'  ^^  treatise  De  Finibus,  or  of  the  chief  good  and  ill  of 
407th  con-  man,  in  five  books,  which  he  addressed  to  Brutus,  in 
•"^*"      return  for  a  present  of  the  same  kind,  which  Brutus 
had  sent  him  a  little  before,  viz.  a  treatise  upon  virtue ; 
and  his  Tusculan  disputations,  in  five  books  also, 
upon  as  many  different  questions  in  philosophy,  the 
most  important  and  useful  to  the  happiness  of  human 
life.     The  first  teaches  how  to  contemn  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing,  rather 
than  an  evil;  the  second,  to  support  pain  and  afflic- 
tion with  a  manly  fortitude;  the  third,  to  appease  all 
our  complaints  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents 
of  life;  the  fourth,  to  moderate  all  our  passions;  the 
fifth,  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  make  men 
happy.* 
Middi.  After  Caesar's  arrival,  Cicero  was  persuaded  by  his 

^  friends  to  leave  solitude  and  the  country,  and  to  come 

to  Rome;  where  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying his  interest  and  eloquence  in  the  service  of  king 
Deiotarus.  This  princfe  had  already  been  deprived  by 
Caesar  of  part  of  his  dominions,  for  his  adherence  to 
Pompey ;  and  was  now  in  danger  of  losing  the  rest,  from 
an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by  his  grandson,  of 
a  design  pretended  to  have  been  formed  by  him  against 

'  Cioero  wrote  idso  at  this  time  a  little  pieoe^  in  the  way  of  a  funeral  encomium, 
in  praiw  of  Porday  the  sister  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cmar^s 
mortal  enemy.  Varro  and  Lollius  attempted  the  same  subject;  and  Cicero  deKires 
Atticus  to  send  him  their  compositions:  but  all  the  three  are  now  lost:  though 
Cicero  took  the  pains  to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of  it  afterward  to 
Domitius,  the  son,  and  Brutus,  the  nephew,  of  that  Porda. 

^ '  It  appears  likewise,  that  he  was  pressed  at  this  period  by  Atticus,  and  his  other 
friends,  and  even  by  Brutus  himself,  to  draw  up  something  to  be  addrosed  toCassar ; 
and  it  was  certainly  an  undertaking  suitable  to  his  dignity  and  character.  He 
drew  up  a  letter  accordingly,  which  was  communicated  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus, 
for  their  judgment  upon  it,  whether  it  was  proper  to  be  sent  to  Csesar:  but  these 
not  thinking  it  advisable  to  send  it,  unless  some  passages  were  sof^ed,  Cicero 
was  so  mudb  disgusted,  that  he  dropped  entirely  the  design.  ^  As  for  the  letter 
to  C«sar  (says  he  to  Atticus),  I  was  always  very  willing  that  Hirtius  and  Balbus 
should  first  read  it;  for  otherwise  I  had  both  been  wanting  in  civility  to  them, 
and  if  I  had  happened  to  give  offence,  exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  have 
dealt  ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me,  in  not  concealing  what  they  thought;  but 
what  pleases  me  the  moat  is,  that  by  requiring  so  many  »^tera4iftn!i,  they  give  me 
an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  alL**    Ad  Att  12.  61. 
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Caesar's  life,  when  Caesar  was  entertained  in  his  house,    Ve«r  of 
four  years  before,  on  bis  return  from  Egypt.     The  ^toSl^ 
charge  was  groundless  and  ridiculous ;  but,  under  his  ^^^^ 
present  disgrace,  any  charge  was  sufficient  to  ™i^i  ^[JT?!  ~"- 
him ;  and  Caesar's  countenancing  it  so  far  as  to  re-       ^^' 
ceive  and  hear  it  showed  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  king,  and  that  he  wanted  only  a  pretence  for 
stripping  him  of  all  that  remained  to  him.     Brutus 
also  interested  himself  very  warmly  in  the  same  cause ; 
and,  when  he  went  to  meet  Caesar,  on  his  road  from 
Spain,  made  an  oration  to  him  at  Nicaea,  in  favour  of 
Deiotarus;  which  startled  Caesar,  and  gave  him  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  what  he  had  never  perceived  before, 
the  invincible  fierceness  and  vehemence  of  Brutus's  AdAtLii. 
temper.    The  present  trial  was  held  in  Caesar's  house ; 
where  Cicero  so  manifestly  exposed  the  malice  of  the 
accuser  and  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  that  Caesar, 
being  determined  not  to  acquit,  yet  ashamed  to  con- 
demn him,  chose  the  expedient  of  reserving  his  sen- 
tence to  farther  deliberation  till  he  should  go  in  person 
into  the  east,  and  inform  himself  of  the  whole  affair 
upon  the  spot.     Cicero  says,  '*  that  Deiotarus,  neither 
present  nor  absent,  could  ever  obtain  any  favour  or 
equity  from  Caesar:  and  that,  as  often  as  he  pleaded 
for  him,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  do,  he  could 
never  persuade  Caesar  to  think  any  thing  reasonable 
that  he  asked  for  him."     He  sent  a  copy  of  his  oration  ^^^^"^ 
to  the  king ;  and,  at  Dolabella's  request,  gave  another 
likewise  to  him :  excusing  it  as  a  trifling  performance, 
and  hardly  worth  transcribing ;  "  but  I  had  a  mind 
(says  he)  to  make  a  slight  present  to  my  old  host  and 
friend,  of  coarse  stuff  indeed,  yet  such  as  his  presents 
usually  are  to  me." 

Some  little  time  after  this  trial,  Caesar,  to  show  his  MMdL  p. 
confidence  in  Cicero,  invited  himself  to  spend  a  day 
with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country,  and  chose  the 
third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit ;  a  season  always 
dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting  amongst  friends  and  re- 
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ROME  ^**'*^^^'*  Cicero  gives  Atticus  the  following accountof 

708.     the  entertainment,  and  how  the  day  passed  between 

^'  ^  ^'  them.     "  O  this  guest  (says  he)  whom  I  so  much 

122? ^^'  dreaded!  Yet  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  him,  for  he 

Ad  Att.     w^s  pleased  with  his  reception.     When  he  came  the 

13. 62.       evening  before,  on  the  1 8th,  to  my  neighbour  l^hiiippus, 

the  house  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers,  that  there  was 

scarce  a  room  left  empty  for  Caesar  to  sup  in :  but  Barba 

Cassius  relieved  me ;  for  he  assigned  me  a  guard,  and 

made  the  rest  encamp  in  the  field ;  so  that  my  house 

was  clear.   On  the  19tb,  he  stayed  at  Philippus's  till 

one  in  the  afternoon,  but  saw  nobody;  was  settling 

accounts,  I  guess,  with  Balbus ;  then  took  a  walk  on 

the  shore ;  bathed  after  two ;  heard  the  verses  on  Ma- 

murra,"  at  which  he  never  changed  countenance ;  was 

<  ThJB  festival,  after  Cflesar*8  reformation  of  the  calendar,  began  on  the  17th  of 
December,  and  lasted  three  days.    Maaob.  Saturn.  1. 10. 

«  Mamurra  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  the  artillery  to  Cssar  in  Oaul ; 
where  he  raised  an  immense  fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  nian  in  Rome 
whoincrustedhis  house  with  marble,  and  made  all  his  pillars  of  solid  marble.  (Plin. 
Hist.  36.  6.)  <'  He  was  severely  lashed  (says  Dr.  Middleton),  together  with  Cssar 
himself,  for  his  excessive  luxury,  and  more  infamous  vices,  by  CatuUus,  whose 
verses  are  still  extant,  and  the  same,  it  has  been  thought,  that  Cicero  refers  to  as 
being  first  read  to  Cesar  at  his  house.*'  JU  iddL  p.  2 17.  The  verses  of  Catullus 
are  as  foUow : 

<*  Quis  hoc  potest  videre,  quis  potest  pati, 

Nisi  impudicus,  et  vorax,  et  helluo, 

MamumUn  habere  quod  Comata  Gallia 

Habebant  uncti  et  ultima  Britannia  ? 

CinsBde  Romule,  hoc  videbis  et  fexes  ? 

Es  impudicus,  et  vorax,  et  oleo."        £p.  29. 

*'  Pulchrfi  convenit  improbis  ciniedis, 
Maiiiurrae  pathicoque,  Cssarique.*'  Ep.  57*  (p.  104.) 
Suetonius  (Crusius,  p.  142.),  speaking  of  these  verses,  says,  *-*•  Volerium  Catullum, 
a  quo  sibi  versicuUs  de  M amurra  perpetua  stigmata  impoata  non dissimulaverat,  sa- 
tisfadentem,  cadcm  die  adhibuit  aenie,  hospitioque  patris  ejus,  sicut  consueverat, 
uti  pcrscveravit."  In  Gas.  73-  Now  Bayle,  art.  CatuUe,  remarks  very  justly, 
that,  if  what  Suetonius  asserts  be  true,  viz.  that,  if  Cssar  continued  to  lodge  at  the 
house  of  Catullus*s  father,  after  bis  reconciliation  with  the  son,  these  cannot  be  the 
venes  read  at  Oicero^s  house:  because  Caesar,  after  thissupper,  never  saw  Verona, 
where  Catullus*a  father  lived :  and  we  must  conclude,  that  the  offence  given  by  Ga- 
tullus,  and  his  reconciliation,  were  before  Gsesar's  last  journey  to  Oaul;  and  the 
verHcs  now  read  to  him  were  by  another  hand. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  readily  understand  the  time  and  manner  of  Caesar*8 
passing  from  Philip*s  house  to  Cicero*s  in  this  short  acoouotof  it :  but  it  must  be  re- 
memfaered,  that  their  villas  were  adjoining  to  each  other  on  the  Formian  coast  near 
GajeU;  so  that,  when  Gajsar  came  out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  upon  the 
shore  for  about  anhour,  and  then  enteredinto  Cicero*s ;  where  the  bath  was  prepared 
for  hira,  and,  in  bathing,  he  heard  the  verses  on  Mamurra ;  not  produced  by  Gioero, 
for  that  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  good  manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own 
fiicnds,  who  atu>ndcd  him,  and  who  knew  his  dc«are  to  sec  every  thing  that  was 
published  against  him,  as  well  as  his  easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it. 
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rubbed,  anointed,  sat  down  to  table.  Having  taken  a  p^J^^^ 
vomit  just  before,*  he  eat  and  drank  freely,  and  was     708. 
very  cheerful.  The  supper  was  good  and  well  served :  ^'^'^ 

But  our  discourse  at  table,  as  we  eat,  407th  god- 

For  taste  and  seasoning  still  excelled  oar  meat  sulsbip. 

Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  friends  were  plentifully  pro- 
vided for  in  three  other  rooms;  nor  was  there  anything 
wanting  to  his  freedmen  of  lower  rank  and  his  slaves; 
but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly  treated :  in  a  word,  I 
acquitted  myself  like  a  man :  yet  he  is  not  a  guest,  to 
whom  one  would  say,  at  parting,  Pray  call  upon  me 
again  as  you  return:  once  is  enough.  We  had  not  a 
word  on  business,  but  many  on  points  of  literature:  in 
short,  he  was  delighted  with  his  entertainment,  and 
passed  the  day  agreeably.  He  talked  of  spending  one 
day  at  Puteoli,  another  at  Baias.  Thus  you  see  the 
manner  of  my  receiving  him ;  somewhat  troublesome, 
indeed,  but  not  uneasy  to  me.  t  sjiall  stay  here  a  little 
longer,  and  then  to  Tusculum.  As  he  passed  by  Dola- 
bella's  villa,  his  troops  marched  close  by  his  horse's 
side,  on  the  right  and  left ;  which  was  done  nowhere 
else.     This  I  h^d  from  Nicias/'^ 

'  Tbe  custom  of  taking  a  vomit  both  immediately  before  and  after  meab^  which  Gi- 
cen>  mentioiM  Cssar  to  have  done  on  difierent  oocasioDS  (Pio  Deiot.  7.),  was  very 
oommon  witb  the  JEUmaDs,  and  used  by  them  as  an  instrument  both  of  their  luxury 
and  of  their  health :  *^  They  vomit  (says  Seneca)  that  thqr  may  eat ;  and  eat  that 
they  may  vomit.**  (Con.  ad  Helv.  9.)  By  diis  evacuation  before eatiag,  they  wen 
prepared  to  eat  more  plentifully ;  and,  by  emptying  themselves  presently  after  it, 
prevented  any  hurt  from  repletion.  Thus  VitelUus,  who  was  a  famous  glutton, 
is  said  to  have  preserved  his  Ufe  by  constant  vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  com- 
panions, who  did  not  use  the  same  caution  (Sueton.  12.  Dio,  65.  734.) :  and  the 
practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletss,  or  professed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public 
«hows,  in  order  to  make  them  more  robust  So  that  Csasar's  vomiting  before  dinner 
was  a  sort  of  compliment  to  Cicero,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day 
cheerfiilly,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.    3IiddL  p.  217* 

7  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  Cioevo  suppressed  the  letter  which,  as  we  ji»t 
now  observed,  he  had  prepared  to  address  to  Cssar  on  the  state  and  regulation  of 
public  afBun.  There  remain,  however,  two  epistles,  which  were  written  to  Coaar 
on  the  same  subject,  and  which  have  been  generally,  and  with  good  reason,  ascribed 
to  Saliust  These,  as  they  contain  many  important  truths,  and  throw  a  oonsidoabie 
light  on  the  times  of  wMch  we  write ;  and  as  they  discover  to  us  the  reguUtioas 
which  an  eminent  genius  and  historian  thought  necessary  to  remove  the  disorders 
into  which  the  Roman  state  had  fallen,  uid  aregenerdly  but  little  attended  to;  we 
shall  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  reader.  Thai  epi^e,  which  is  called  the  second,  was 
oertunly  the  first ;  and  was  written  before  the  battle  of  PharsaUa :  the  other,  called 
the  first,  was  written  after  Cassar  had  obtained  that  battle.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  altered  the  order  in  whidi  these  pieces  appear  in  the  difierent  editions 
of  the  Roman  histori^D. 
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THE  PIR8T  EPI8TLV  OF  SALLaiT  TO  C  JULIUS  CMgAH  COVCERVIVa 
THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

^*  I  am  not  insensible  how  difficult  and  nice  a  task  he  undertakes,  who  ventarea 
to  ofe  adrioe  to  princes  and  gotcroots;  or  to  any  one  iuTested  with  high  au- 
thority. The  number  of  ooonaeUors  with  whom  such  persons  are  surrounded,  and 
the  great  uncertainty  of  oontingendes,  which  the  nuMt  cautious  and  penetntmg 
politician  cannot  sufficiently  guard  against,  are  very  discouraging  oonnderatioDs: 
and  what  nrnkea  the  office  stiU  more  ungrateful,  tlie  worst-laid  schemes  will  fire- 
quently  have  a  more  prosperous  event  than  the  most  rational  and  prudent  oounsda. 
bo  cnprfdons  is  the  sway  of  fortune  in  the  disposal  of  almost  all  human  affidrs ! 

^  But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  since  my  eariv  inclinations  led  me 
to  the  study  of  state  affiurs,  and  as  I  have,  with  the  utmost  application,  pursued  that 
knowledge,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  obtain  employments,  which  I  have  often  seen 
procured  by  means  the  most  base  and  unworthy,  but  rather  that  I  might  thoroughly 
inform  myself  of  the  nature  of  our  constitution  civil  and  military;  what  is  the  true 
state  of  her  strength  with  regard  to  her  men,  her  arms,  and  her  revenue:  therefore^ 
though  I  may,  perhaps,  suffer  in  my  reputation,  and  be  thought  too  forward  in  the 
attempt,  yet  my  regard  to  your  dignity  and  fame  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  pre- 
vailed with  me  above  such  apprehensions ;  and  I  am  deiennined  to  run  any  hazard, 
where  I  have  the  least  prospect  of  an  accession  to  your  glory.  And  be  assured  it 
was  not  without  previous  consideration,  nor  so  much  with  a  viewto  the  circumstancet 
of  your  fortune,  that  I  took  up  this  resolution,  as  because,  among  your  other  di« 
atingnished  qualities,  I  have  ever  experienced  in  you  this  most  admirable  one,  that 
the  greamess  of  your  soul  is  more  conspicuous  in  adversity  than  prosperity-lBut 
the  nme  of  your  illustrious  qualities  is  a  subjecti  need  not  expatiate  on :  it  is  already 
so  great,  thiat  sooner  were  men  wearied  in  admiring  and  celebrating,  than  you  in 
pemnning  glorious  actions.  Nor  was  it  out  of  any  fond  conceit  of  my  own  abilitfes, 
thatlhavepresumedtolaybeibreyou  mysentimentsooncemingtheoommonwealth; 
but,  as  your  thoughts  have  been  hitherto  taken  up  with  another  scene  of  business, 
widithetoUs  of  acamp,with  battles,  with  triumphs,and  militaiyoommand8,Ithong^ 
it  not  unseasonable  to  awake  your  attention  to  the  regulation  of  civil  affain :  for,  if 
your  only  aim  and  intention  be  to  repd  the  furious  attack  of  your  enemies  upon  your 
dignity,  and  defend  the  grants  of  the  people  against  the  consul  who  opposes  them, 
these  are  views  bdow  the  virtue  of  Cesar.  But,  ifyou  are  still  animated  bv  the  same 
spirit,  with  which,  (irom  your  first  entrance  into  public  life,  you  successfully  opposed 
and  overset  the  faction  of  the  nobility,  and  rescued  the  Roman  people  from  the  yoke 
of  shivery;  and  with  which  you  baffled,  hi  your  prstorship,  though  unaimed,  all 
the  attempts  of  your  armed  adverBaries,  and  have  smoe  penormed  such  great  and 
glotious  exploits,  that  even  your  enemies  have  nothing  to  object  against  you  but 
your  superior  greamess :  if  the  same  virtaons  spirit  still  possess  you,  give  your 
attention  to  the  plan  I  shall  propose  for  the  r^ulation  and  government  ofthe  com- 
monwealth; which  plan  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  to  be  proper  and  advisable^ 
or,  at  least,  to  require  but  little  alteration. 

«'  Now,  sincePompey,  either  from  a  kind  of  mfatuation,  or  bUndly  bent  upon  op- 
posbip  you,  has  been  so  rash  and  imprudent  as  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  uto  the  hands  of  its  enemies  [the  aristocracy],  and  has  thus  pat  all  into  con- 
fhsion,  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  restore  the  commonwealth,  and  rrohtfe  it  upon  its 
pnper  foundation  [by  asserting  the  sovereignty  ofthe  people].  The  first  step  1» 
took  was  that  of  committing  to  a  fiew  senators  an  absolute  authority  in  the  direction 
ofthe  revenue,  the  sumptuary  laws,  and  judicial  prncefdinas ;  whust  the  peoples,  in 
whom  the  sovereign  power  had  befhre  been  lodged,  were  left  in  a  stete  of  subjectun 
and  shivery.  The  judicial  authority  is,  indeed,  as  formerly,  nominally  vested  in  the 
three  orders  ofthe  r^Uic;  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  ofthe  faction,  wfaO| 
with  unbridled  dommion,  control  all  thinos;  who  sive  to  one  man  and  take  hum 
another;  dispose  of  everything^  as  they  jdease;  who  ensnare  the  virtnous  and  in-, 
nooent,  nd  raise  none  but  th^  own  creatures  te  poste  of  honour:  how  notorioua 
soever  their  crimes  be,  how  flagitious  soever  thdr  Hves,  and  infamous  soever  tiiebr 
iepatatiflO,diisBcandakMsfaisuflkiencyexcladestiicmnotfrmndiemagistiaey;and 
^us  exalted,  diey  seise,  they  plunder  whatever  diey  have  an  inclination  to  s  in  shorty 
their  whole  conduct  is  like  tiiat  of  a  victorious  army  ravaghu  an  enemy's  dty:  lust 
andpasskm  anhnate  them;  licentiousness  is  theh  only  kw.  But,  under  these  affiicU 
ing  dicumstances,  it  would,  I  own,  be  some  alleviation  to  our  misfortunes  to  see 
mcnof  abiUtics  hi  posseMMO  of  ariiitiwydooiinkn  acquired  bybnmy ;  but,  instead 
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of  that,  we  aeea  doiplcdifoftcdonofbMe,ooinDdly  wietdieSywlMfeaolyiti^^ 

and  oounge  lie  in  the  Mdeeffivta  of  words,  mastcn  ofiOTefcfgn  power,  which  fell 

into  theb  hands  by  aoddcDt,  and  has  been  yielded  to  them  by  a  hase,  per^^ 

I  Ponopcy],  and  cxerdsing  that  power  with  estmne  airogwee  and  cnid^.   For  in 

any  of  our  former  oontesu  and  civil  wars,  were  ever  so  many  and  such  illustrious 

famaiea  extirpated?  Did  ever  any  before  punue  thdr  cooquetts  with  such  impe- 

tuooa  lury,  such  exorbitant  unbridled  licentiousness  ?  £  ven  SyOa,  who  thought  the 

lawa  of  war  gave  an  unlimited  license  to  the  conqueror,  though  be  conceived  that 

tha  tenor  of  pnnishnsnt  added  sliength  to  Us  caose)  yet  was  satisaed  with  a  fow 

inatanoea  of  severity  to  his  enemies,  and  chose  to  win  other*  to  his  party  by  knity 

and  benevdenoe,  rather  than  thMread  of  revenge.    But  such  naodente  resentment 

suits  not  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Cato,  Domitiui^  and  the  test  of  that  faction.   No 

leaa  than  forty  senatois,  together  with  numbers  of  young  men  of  promiimg  abtliiies, 

have,  by  their  orders,  been  butchered,  like  so  many  vicdms  destined  to  slaughter; 

nor  ooukl  the  bkwd  of  all  these  miserable  citizens  glut  the  diirst  of  those  most 

implacable  tyrsnts.  The  doleful  cries  of  hdpless  orpMns,  the  weakness  of  ^ged  pa- 

reots,  the  groans  of  men,  andihe  lamentations  of  women,  made  not  the  lesst  impns. 

sloo  on  their  unrelenting  hesrts:  so  far  from  it,  that  they  grew  eveiy  day  more  and 

moBB  inflamed,  both  in  their  wokIs  and  acdons;  snd,byiq||iiiouapBacliw%dfgrided 

manj  from  their  employments,  drove  many  into  exOe.**    [Pompey  was  guilty  of 

mat  partiality  in  his  third  CfmsulsWp,and  piobablyafcraelty,slnceTacitus,  speak. 

11^  of  his  conduct  at  this  time,  says,  that,  being  chosen  to  correct  the  public  enoimi. 

ties,  hia  remedies  proved  mongiievotts  to  the  state  than  its  distempers   Appius, 

in  hiaomsiwhip,  acted  faithe  same  partial  manner,and  his  authority  was  subservient 

to  the  Tiews  of  the  aristocracy.   Among  others  oftheoontrsry  faction  he  degraded 

our  «athor,and  tamed  him  out  of  the  senate.  Hencethis  description  of  the  iojustioe 

and  cruelty  ofhis  enemies  is,  pohaps,  foil  of  xeeentment,  and  may  be  exaggerated.] 

*'*  And  there  is  no  occasion  to  show  how  they  stand  affbcted  towards  you.    Base 

oowards  as  they  are,  they  would  yet  gladly  sacrifice  their  lives  to  procure  your  dis. 

ffreoe  and  ruin.    Yes,— -&r  lees  u  the  pleasure  they  taste  in  that  soverdgnty  which 

is  unexpectedly  follen  into  their  hands,  than  the  anxiety  they  fed,  when  they  view 

your  exalted  ^ory:  for,  to  accomplish  your  destruction,  they  choose  rather  to  ran 

the  hasard  of  slaverr,  aind  esteem  it  a  more  eligible  dtuation,  than  to  see  you  the 

happy  instrument  of  laising  the  empire  of  Rome,  great  as  it  ii^  to  the  highest  pitdi 

of  glory  and  dominion^ 

^^  These  considerations  will  ooovinoe  yon,  how  absohxtely  necsMary  it  is  to  use 
the  utmost  csre  and  circumspection  in  forming  youi  schemes  for  the  establishment 
and  aecurity  of  the  commonwealth.  What  oocun  to  me  I  shall  freelv  offer  without 
any  reaerve:  but,  how  far  the  methods  I  shall  propose,  are  just  and  practicable^  I 
leave  to  the  determination  of  your  own  judgment. 

^  By  the  pnroitive  constitution  of  the  republic,  as  our  histories  hiform  us,  the 
people  were  divided  into  two  orders,  patricians  and  plebeiana  i  originally  the  exer« 
dae  of  the  supreme  juriadicdon  wss  lodged  in  the  former;  but,  as  toe  latter  was  the 
stronger  body,  this  superior  force  often  exdted  them  to  withdraw  toMount  Aventme^ 
in  dd^nce  of  their  liberties:  the  constant  eflfect  of  which  secession  was,  that  the 
power  of  the  patricians  was  diminished,  and  the  rights  and  privilraes  of  the  people 
augmented.  But  what  contributed  most  to  the  security  of  tbdr  Bberty  was  this: 
the  laws  had  their  due  force,  and  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  subservient  to 
them.  Nor  was  it  then"  [during  the  perfect  democncyaettled  bytfaelidnian  laws] 
<<  affluence  of  fortune^  or  an  airogant  pasdon  for  precedence,  but  the  character  of  a 
regular  lifeand  gaUantexploita,thatdistinguishcduienobility  f^om  theconunonahy  : 
even  nien  in  the  lowest  station,  whether  occupied  in  their  forms  at  home,  or  serving 
in  the  wars,  just  provided  widi  the  necessary  and  decent  supports  of  lifi^  wen  amply 
satisfied  themsdves,  and  gave  ample  satisfiiction  to  the  state.  But  when,  bemg 
thrust  outofpossenion  of  their  hrnds,  hy  a  gradual  usuipadon,  they,  through  in* 
digence^  and  idleneas  (having  nothing  to  do),  could  no  longer  mive  any  fixed 
abodes,  then  they  began  to  covet  the  weslth  of  other  men,  ai&  to  put  thdr  own 
liberty  and  the  oommonweslth  to  sala  Thus  fell,  bv  degrees,  the  ancient  power 
of  the  Roman  people^  who  had  before  been  hnds  of  die  world,  and  given  laws  to 
all  nations ;  and  they,  who  jofaitly  cxerdsed  sovereign  authority,  have,  each  hw 
dividual  separately,  sold  thonsdves  to  skvery  and  bondasn. 

^^  Now,  a  multitude,  thus  disposed,  not  only  corrupt  and  degenemto  in  thdr  man- 
neis,  but  also^  by  their  diflhent  courses  and  pmsuits,  so  alienated  from  eadi  other, 
as  to  be  incBpabk  of  any  ooalitkn  and  uniiiimity,  are,  I  apprehend,  very  ill  qualified 
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to  aMume  the  government  of  the  commonwealth.  But,  if  the  number  of  ciUseai 
be  augmented,  such  a  regulation  would  rouse  up  a  general  ardour  in  support  of  the 
common  liberty :  for  then  one  part  of  the  people  will  be  animated  to  preserve  the 
liberty  they  are  admitted  to;  and  the  other  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which 
has  hitherto  disgraced  them.  These  new  enfranchised  citisens,  joined  to  some  of 
the  old  ones,  should,  I  think,  be  settled  in  our  colonies;  by  which  means  we  shall 
not  only  be  furnished  with  greater  supplies  for  recruiting  our  armies,  but  the  peo- 
ple, being  then  employed  in  useful  occupations,  will  no  longer  disturb  and  embroil 
the  state.'*  [We  have  seen  above,  that  this  was  one  of  the  measures  taken  by 
Caesar  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  state.]  '^  I  am  not  insensible,  that,  when 
you  attempt  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  you  %ili  expose  yourself  to  the  fury 
and  severe  -resentments  of  the  ix>bili£y;  who  will  immediately  take  fire,  grow 
angry,  and  exclaim,  that  tlie  very  foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermiuMl,  that 
the  ancient  citizens  are  robbed  of  their  privileges,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sUvery, 
and  this  free  republic  converted  into  a  regal  government,  when  any  single  person 
assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  augmenting  the  number  of  citizens.  I  confess,  in- 
deed, it  is  my  settled  opinion,  that  whoever  attempts  to  render  himself  popular,  at 
the  expense  of  the  commonwealth,  is  guilty  of  a  crimc^  the  grievous  effects  of  which 
'  will  fall  on  his  own  head:  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  who  has 
not  resolution  enough  to  undertake  such  designs,  as  are  at  once  beneficial  to  the 
public^  as  well  as  his  own  private  interests,  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  impntadoa 
of  indolence  and  pusillanimity.  When  M.  Livius  Drusus  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
it  was  his  fixed  purpose  and  resolution  to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  m  favour  of 
the  nobility;  nor  did  he,  at  first,  ever  enter  upon  any  measures  without  their  con- 
sent  and  audiority.  And  yet  those  sons  of  fu^on,  ever  influenced  by  the  maxims 
of  treachery  and  &]sehood,  rather  than  fidelity  and  honour,  no  sooner  considered 
what  a  number  of  men,  should  Drusus  succeed,  would  owe  the  mighty  obligatioa 
to  one  single  person;  and,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  when  each  reflected  on 
his  own  base  and  perfidious  heart,  conceived,  that  Drusus  would  act  in  the  same 
manner  they  were  conscious  they  themselves  should  act  in  the  same  situation ;  ap- 
prehending, therefore,  that  his  profession  of  such  singular  regard  for  their  interest 
was  only  an  artifice  to  raise  himself  to  sovereignty,  they  opposed  him  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  frustrated  all  his  designs  in  their  favour.  These  observationt 
will  engage  you  to  fortify  yourself  with  the  greatest  attention  and  drcumspection 
with  all  toe  support  you  can  posdbly  procure. 

*<  To  subdue  a  fair  and  open  enemy  is,  to  the  brave  and  gallant  man,  no  mi^ty 
difficulty;  but,  in  contriving  or  in  avoiding  secret  stratagems  and  latent  perils,  ge- 
nerous and  noble  souls  are  1^  no  means  adroit  and  expert.  For  your  better  security 
therefore,  when  you  have  augmented  the  number  of  citizens,  as  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple wiU  be  restored,  let  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  cultivate  good  manners,  and, 
by  a  firm  coalition,  unite  the  old  uid  new  citizens.  But  the  greatest  service  you  can 
possibly  do  to  your  country,  to  your  fellow-dtizens,  to  yourwlf,  and  your  posterity, 
is  to  extinguish  that  extravagant  passion  for  riches,  wlUch  is  so  prevalent  amongst 
us ;  or,  at  least,  give  such  a  check  to  it  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  per- 
mit. ^  And,  unl«s  diia  be  done,  neither  in  the  dty  nor  in  the  camp,  neither  in  the 
administration  of  public  or  private  affiurs,  can  any  due  order,  any  regular  economy, 
be  expected.  For  where  the  love  of  money  once  prevails,  it  proves  always  too  power, 
f ul  for  discipline,  and  suppresses  all  good  dispositions :  nor  is  the  firmest  mind 
able  to  resist  ita  dOforts ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  fidls  a  victim  to  this  passion.  Nume- . 
reus  are  the  instances  that  occur  in  history,  what  princes,  what  states  and  nations, 
have  entirely  o  wed,to  the  oppressive  wei^t  of  their  opulence,  the  loss  of  those  mighty 
empires  which  have  been  the  glorious  acquisitions  of  virtuous  poverty.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  surpnaing :  for  when  an  upright  man  beholds  one  of  less  merit  more  caressed 
and  esteemed,  upon  no  other  recommendation  but  a  superior  fortune,  at  first,  it  has 
no  other  efi^  than  to  raise  his  hidignatitHi,  and  stagger  him  with  perplexities ;  but, 
when  he  has  still  every  day  fresh  experience  that  pomp  and  splenitour  triumph  over 
genuine  jlory  and  honour ;  wealth  and  opulence  over  worth  and  merit ;  his  mind  is 
atlastahenated;  he  deserts  tiie  cause  of  virtue,  and  flies  to  the  tenta  of  voluptuous- 
ness. Itia  doubtless  diebve  of  gloryUiat  stimulates  and  supports  industry:  stripped 
of  tiiat  attracting  diarm,  virtue  in  herself  appears  to  men  with  a  very  forbidding 
aspect,  and  under  a  very  unamiable  form.  In  short,  wherever  riches  are  m  high 
esteem,  there  all  worth  v  accomplishments,  there  honour  and  probity,  modesty  and 
chastity,  must  lose  all  their  regard,  become  nefflected  and  despised.  For,intiiepur. 
swt  of  virtue,  men  are  confined  to  one  road  oidy;  a  road  too  surrounded  with  perils 
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and  difficaldes:  but,  in  quest  of  ridies,  great  is  the  tatitode  tbeytake^  and  evefy 
one  puohes  forwaprd  what  way  he  pleases ;  and  by  any  means,  honourable  or  diaho- 
noaimble^  strives  to  obtain  his  end.  Above  all  things,  thexefore,  you  must  determine 
to  crush  this  prevailing  power  of  sold.  And  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  one  hereaftor 
will  judge  a  man  more  or  less  quaSified  for  judicial  offioea,  or  the  administration  of 
theoommon  wealth,  if  yon  put  the  election  of  consols  and  prstors  upon  such  afooting, 
that  the  real  worth  and  merit,  and  not  wealth  and  riches,  must  of  necessity  prevail 
in  the  dioioe.''  [We  have  seen  also  that  Cesar  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as 
the  ezecntion  of  his  sumptuary  laws.] 

^*Aa  totfae  appointment  of  magistrates,  it  will  be  the  safest  and  most  convenient 
method  to  invest  that  power  in  the  people.  If  you  confine  it  to  a  few,  you  approach 
too  near  a  r^;al  government ;  if  you  suffer  the  elections  to  be  carried  by  bribery, 
that  were  base  and  dishonourable.  It  is  my  (pinion,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  first 
dasa  of  the  people  should  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  standing  candidates  for  ju- 
dicial ofiiees;  but  I  think  it  advisable  that  their  number  should  be  augmented.  It 
is  well  known  that  neither  the  people  of  Rhodes,  nor  any  other  free  state,  were  ever 
diaaadsfied  with  the  judgments  of  their  courts,  where  rich  or  poor,  just  as  it  fell  out, 
were  promiscuonsly  joined  together  in  idl  consultations,  even  of  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  smallest  importance.  But,  as  to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  law  enacted 
by  C.  Gracchus,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised :  That, 
out  of  the  five  classes,  promiscuously,  those  centuries  who  were  to  give  their  suffrages 
should  be  chosen  by  lot.  When  the  people  are  thus  reduced  to  an  equality,  and  su- 
periority of  fortune  no  longer  gives  superior  daim  to  dignity  and  honour,  the  only 
contention,  that  can  then  ronain,  will  be,  who  shall  surpass  each  other  in  virtue  and 
merit.  These  remedies,  which  I  have  prescribed,  will,  I  apprehend,  prove  a  very 
easy  and  eflnsctual  cure  for  the  evils  attending  riches.  For  our  admiration,  or  desire 
of  any  objects,  arises  from  the  use  and  advantage  we  propose  from  them ;  it  is  from 
the  hopes  of  gain  that  men  are  prompted  to  iniquitous  courses:  take  away  that  in- 
citement, and  you  will  find  no  man  alive  will  be  any  longer  a  villain,  when  a  villain 
cao  be  no  longer  a  gainer.  But,  whilst  the  temptation  to  ridies  remains,  avarice, 
like  a  savsge  beast  of  thedesert,  is  insufierably  outrageoussnd  crod :  which  way  so- 
ever  she  flies,  she  lays  waste  whole  towns  and  countries ;  confounds  all  things,  human 
and  divine^  without  distinction :  nor  waUs  nor  armies  are  able  to  obstruct  her  im- 
perious violence;  she  falls  upon  all  in  her  way,  robs  all  she  meets— robs  them  of 
their  reputation,  their  chastity,  their  children,  parents,  and  country :  dl  become  the 
prey  of  diis  universal  plunderer.  And  yet  there  is  a  remedy  for  this  mighty  evil : — 
take  away  all  esteem  and  honour  from  riches,  and  virtue  will  instantly  recover  her 
vigour,  and  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  rage  of  this  devouring  pestilence. 

^  But,  though  all  men,  whether  friendtfor  enemies,  allow  this  to  be  true,  yet  such 
is  the  factious  spirit  of  the  nobility,  that  you  must  expect  violent  opposition  from 
that  quarter.  This  is  the  grand  obstruction  you  will  meet  with :  if  you  can  remove 
that,  by  guarding  yourself  agamst  their  dark  deceit  and  base  stratagems,  dlthe  rest 
of  your  way  will  be  smooth  and  easy.  Base  stratagems  I  may  justly  cdl  them,  for, 
were  they  influenced  by  any  virtuous  principle,  it  would  prompt  them  rather  to  emu- 
late than  envy  the  worthy.  But  as  sloth  and  indolence^  and  dulness  and  invindble 
stupidity,  press  heavy  upon  them,  the  only  efforts  they  can  make  are  clamorous  com* 
plaints  and  invidious  reproaches  against  that  high  renown,  which  they  lookupon  as 
a  tacit  reflection  on  their  own  infamous  reputations.  But  what  necessity  is  there  to 
say  any  more  about  them  ?  Tou  want  not  to  be  informed  of  thdr  diaracten.  You 
are  no  stranger  to  M.  Bibulue,  the  man  who,  by  irresistible  courage  and  great  abili- 
ties, forced  his  way  to  the  consular  dignity !  Yes — ^You^nustdoubtless  be  sensible  of 


who  has  indeed  a  heart  disposed  to  any  villany,  but  not  a  head  to  contrive  and  exe- 
cute it  I  What  is  there  to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  man  as  this;  a  man  to  whoni 
the  very  consulship,  the  highest  o£Boe  in  the  states  was  the  highest  disgrace  ?  And, 
as  to  L.  Bomitius,  what  nuignanimity  can  there  be  in  him,  when  every  part  of  his 
body  is  defiled  with  some  foul  vice,  some  detestable  crime  or  other:  his  tongue  widi 
falsehood  and  lies,  his  hands  with  blood,  his  feet  with  ignominious  flight;  and  his 
poOutioos,  in  other  respects,  areso  abominably  shameful,  that  even  the  bare  mention 
of  them  would  be  an  unpardonable  indecency  ?  CsXo  is  the  only  man  amongst  them 
who  has  any  sort  of  merit ;  the  dexterity  of  his  parts,  his  eloquence,  his  ar&ce  and  ' 
penetration,  are  no  contemptibleqnalifications :  but  they  are  no  other  than  what  may 
be  acquired  by  Grecian  disdpline.  The  nobler  qualifications,  fortitude,  vigilance, 
and  unwearied  industry,  are  not  to  be  lesined  from  the  Greeks.    For  can  a  people^ 
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vlio  Ind  neidm  tlgoiir  IM»  iplrte  to  defend  the  Hb^ 

lified  to  tosCract  otbetB  in  those  arts  and  aocompUdiments  that  are  neoeisaiy  f^ 
sopport  of  empire?  As  to  the  rest  of  the  (action,  thef  ate  a  let  of  noblemen  ao 
utterly  inaignificant,  foezoeasiTdydiiU  and  aeoaelew^  tbat,Ukestupid8tatue8,  their 
nrnmrm  and  titlcs  aie  their  only  onwmenti.— As  for  L.  Posthumius  and  FavoniuSy 
Aey  appear  to  me  not  nnlike  ttie  additionalladiBg,  which  ia  taken  into  a  large  airip, 
above  the  oitUnary  burden:  if  she  aniTea  safe  at  ber  port,  it  may  be  of  use;  but  had 
Ihemarinersmetwith  tempesmons  weather,  those  goods  wouldhave  been  firstthrown 
overfooaid,  as  they  weieof  the  least  Talue.**  [What  Sallust  says  here  of  the  nobka 
agrees  very  well  with  the  diaracter  Cieero  gives,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  of  the 
honeHy  or  tfae/MpomlfMii;  but  the  picture  he  draws  of  Oato  ia  nxf  unlike  £bat 
w^di  he  has  given  us  of  the  sameman  in  his  histoi^of  Gatiline^s  conspiracy.  Tbeie 
Cato  isput  uponan  equality  with  Gssar  in  noble  bmh,  eloquenoe,  grtttnessofspiiit,, 
andgkny;  and  simplicity  of  life,  regularoonduct,  and  invincible  strictness,  are  men- 
tioned as  his  acknowledged  virtooes.  He  contended  not,  it  is  said,  in  wealth  with  die 
wealthy,  norwith  the  factiousin  practiees  of  Action ;  but  in  bravery  beyidded  not  to 
the  most  courageous ;  nor  in  temperance  to  themost  reserved ;  nor  in  purity  of  morals 
to  die  most  innocents  he  aimed  not  so  mudi  to  appear,  as  to  be,  a  virtuous  man  ; 
and  the  less  he  courted  renown,  the  moie  it  followed  lum.  Sallust,  when  he  wrote 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  had  not,  probably,  been  exasperated  by  persecutions,  or 
had  retired  from  all  public  business,  and  was  perfectly  at  his  ease:  whereas,  in  this 
epistle,  his  language  is  that  oi  a  lately  provoked  enemy.  Cicero  ad  A  tt  7- 15. 
apeaks  of  Favonius  and  Posthumius,  as  vain  weak  men,  of  importance  only  in  their 
own  conceit:  '^  Uni  Favonio,  leges  ab  illo  nobis  impooi  non  placebat;  sed  is  baud 
auditus  in  condlio.— Posthumius  autem,  de  quo  nominatim  senatus  decrevit,  ut 
atatim  in  Sidliam  iret,  Furfanoquesuocederet,  negatse  sine  Catone  itorum :  etsoam 
in  seoata  operam,  auctoiitatemque  magni  aestimat."  This  Posthumius  is  probably 
the  same  man  whism  Cicero  mentions,  in  another  letter  to  Atticus  (9. 2.),  as  having 
joined  CsBsar  before  Pompey  left  Italy:  and  this  circumstance  seems  to  prove  tbati 
this  epistle  of  Sallust  was  written  upon  the  rupture  between  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  before  the  former  was  master  of  BrundustunL] 

'^  Having  thus  given  you  my  judgment  concerning  the  restitution  of  the  plebeian 
power,  and  the  reformadon  of  their  mannen;  I  will  now  point  out  to  you  the  steps 
which  it  will  be  advisable  to  take,  with  tegnd  to  the  senate. 

^'  No  sooner  were  my  age  andresson  ripe  forapnlication,  but  I  turned  my  thoughts 
to  literature,  rather  than  the  ezerdse  of  arms  ana  riding:  and,  as  nature  had  given 
me  greater  strength  of  mind  than  body,  I  chose  to  inure  the  most  able  and  vigorous 
part  to  labour  and  fatigue;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  oourse,  the  observations  Ihave 
made,  in  my  constant  application  to  study,  and  in  the  informations  of  men,  as  well  as 
books,  have  thoroughly  convinced  me,  that  all  empires  and  states  in  the  world  have 
prospoed  and  flourished,  as  long  as  they  pursued  wiseand  wholesome  counsels:  but, 
when  partiality,  fear,  and  voluptuousness,  corrupted  those  counsds,  their  strengdi 
soon  began  to  decline:  then  they  lost  their  dominion,  and,  at  last,  dieir  liberty, 
^^  I  confess  it  is  my  settled  opinion,  that  whoever  is  placed  in  an  eminent  station, 
and  has  a  greater  share  of  property  in  any  state,  u  ever  found  to  be  most  concerned 
for  its  security  and  preservadon.  As  to  others,  they  liave  but  one  motive  to  engage 
their  attention — ^their  liberty.  Butthe  man  who,  by  virtue  and  bravery,  has  acquired 
riches,  fiune,  and  dignity,  has  thoseadditional  incitements.  And  therefore,  whenever 
he  sees  any  dangers  threatening  die  state,  the  apprehension  alarms  his  mind,  rousei 
all  his  thoughts  and  cares,  and  excites  his  utmost  pains  and  labour:  his  liberty,  his 
glory,  his property,areatstake,andhewiIldefend them.  Hisvigilanceisseen  insll 
places,  his  activity  in  every  quarter:  for,  the  more  flourishing  his  circumstances  are 
when  the  constitution  issecure,  the  morsanxious,  themore  rewklute  and  vigorous,  wiU 
behis  endeavours,  when  lie  apprehends  it  to  be  in  danger.  These  considerations  con. 
vince  me,  that  in  a  constitution,  where  the  people  are  to  put  in  execution  the  deter, 
minations  of  the  senate,  as  the  bbdy  does  the  dictates  of  the  mind,  prudence  and 
policyareindispensable  oualiflcations  in  the  fathers ;  sagacity  and  penetration,  talents 
unnecessary  in  the  people. — Our  ancestors,  though  oppressed  with  grievous  wan, 
held  out  with  unwearied  industry,  after  infinite  bsses,  and  when  their  money  was 
exhausted.  Such  was  theirmagnanimity,thatneitherthefoimidablestzength  of  their 
enemies,  nor  theemptiness  of  their  treasury.nor  anyunprosperousevents,  could  sub- 
due their  invincible  spirit.  The  acquisitions  they  made  by  virtue  they  did  not  pen 
with  but  with  life :  and  they  owed  their  success,  not  so  much  to  their  courage  in  the 
field,  as  to  the  wisdom,  the  boldness,  and  the  constancy,  of  their  counsels.    For,  in 
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UMMe  happy  days  all  themembcnof  die  oommoDwealdi,  fixmly  cwwDtad  togrtlier, 

acted  as  one  num ;  had  no  other  views  but  her  welfaze;  entered  into  no  cabala  but 
f^aiost  the  public  enemy :  and  every  individual  exerted  his  abilitiea,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  not  to  aggrandixe  himeelf,  but  his  country.  Far  different  are  the  pac- 
ticea  which  prevail  in  this  age :  for  now  a  set  of  noUemen,  enervated  with  indo. 
lence  and  alMh,  who  never  faced  an  enemy  in  battle ;  unezperienoed  in  war,  unac- 
quainted with  nuUtary  toils  and  hardships,  tzained  up  to  faction  only  within  the 
walls  of  the  citv ;  anogantly  usurp  soveragn  authority  over  all  die  nations  upon 
earth  :  whilst  Uie  fathers,  whose  salutary  counsels  have  hitherto  preaerved  the  state 
in  all  her  difficuldes,  are  driven,  like  die  waves  of  the  sea,  this  way  or  that,  by  ar. 
bitzary  impulse ;  one  day  enact  laws,  the  next  repeal  them,  just  as  it  suits  the  ca- 
price, the  lescntments,  and  arrogance,  of  these  lordly  oppressors ;  fiv  that  alone  is 
allow^  to  be  the  rule  to  estimate  public  good  or  enL 

*^  But  if  now,  in  your  regulations,  you  restore  to  the  senators  their  common  pri- 
▼ilegea  and  equal  liberty,  or  contrive  for  them  some  secret  mediod  of  giving  their 
suffiragea,  then  would  tne  exorbitant  power  some  of  the  nobility  posseis  soon  be  di- 
minished, and  the  commonwealth  would  rise  again  and  prosper.   But  diough  an 
aUempt  to  bring  the  interest  and  influence  of  the  whole  body  upon  a  level  may  be 
thougnt  impracticable,  since  some  of  them  made  their  entrance  into  the  world  upon 
the  bottom  of  anticipated  honours  and  dignity,  and  a  numerous  train  of  clients; 
whereas  the  generality  of  others,  senators  not  by  descent  but  creation,  cannot  have, 
in  all  respects,  equal  influence  and  advantages :  yet  they  should,  at  least,  be  fieed 
from  any  restraint  of  awe  or  tenror  in  giving  their  sufirages.  When  everyone  can 
thus  act,  as  it  were,  in  obscurity,  then  the  dread  of  any  man*s  arrogant  power  wQl 
no  longer  fbrce  him  to  comply  widi  measures  prejudicial  to  his  own  interest  snd 
liberty.    Liberty  is  a  jewd  of  hi^  estimadon ;  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  the 
oovaxd  and  thelnrave,  equally  love  and  admire  it.  But,  admired  as  it  is,  we  often 
see  men,  alarmed  by  the  dread  of  superior  strength,  tamdy  give  up  that  inestima- 
ble treasure  to  the  demands  of  a  public  robber.  Wea^  and  infatuated  man !  Liberty 
or  bondage  is  the  subject  of  contention ;  snd,  whibt  the  victory  is  yet  uncertun, 
they  receive  the  ignominious  yoke,  the  worst  lot  that  could  have  be£dlen  them, 
had  thedr  resistance  been  unsuccessful 

'*•  Two  expedients,  therefore,  I  would  propose  to  confirm  the  senatorial  power : 
first  to  augment  their  number;  and  then  to  make  it  a  rule  that  each  shall  give  his 
sufiiage  by  tablets.  By  the  one,  every  man,  being  screened  under  the  protection 
of  s  veil,  will  not  be  intimidated  from  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind.  By  the  other,  the  additionalnumbers  will  be  an  additional  service  and  security 
to  the  state.  For  such  is  our  present  situation,  that  our  public  deliberations  are 
very  ill  attended :  some  few  are  engaged  in  judicial  offices ;  some  are  taken  up  with 
domestic  concerns  or  the  service  of  uieir  friends ;  but  the  more  general  cause  of 
their  absence  is,  not  so  much  any  odier  avocation,  as  the  intolerable  anogance  of 
those  lofty  oppressors  who  have  usurped  such  exorbitant  power  s  for  now  some  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  with  a  few  of  the  new-created  senators,  whom  they  have  taken 
in  as  a  farther  support  to  the  fsction,  censure,  approve,  and  deo^  by  their  own 
absolute  authority ;  and  act,  in  every  instance,  just  as  their  own  arbitrary  will  in-  ^ 

clines  them.  But,  if  you  augment  the  number  of  senators,  and  oblige  them  to  give 
their  sufirages  by  tablets,  then  would  those  haughty  rulers  soon  a^ate  their  arro- 
gance, when  they  found  they  must  subinit  to  the  determination  of  those  very  men 
over  whom  they  have  exerdsed  such  rigorous,  such  despotic  sway. 

^^  When  you  have  examined  these  expedients,  you  may,  perhaps,  ask  me,  what 
number  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  senatorial  order ;  and  in  what  manner,  and  for 
what  purposes,  I  would  advise  the  distribution  of  them  into  their  several  parts  snd 
distinct  oiffices :  and,  as  I  have  proposed  the  committing  the  judicial  proceedings  to 
the  6rst  dais  of  the  people,  in  wixat  form  they  should  be  distributed,  and  what  shall 
be  the  number  of  each  different  division  ?  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a 
particular  plan;  but  I  thought  it  advisable^  first  to  propose  a  general  scheme,  and 
to  have  your  approbation  of  that,  before  I  proceed  fartl^r.  If  you  think  my  expe. 
dients  just  and  true  in  general,  you  will  find  the  rest  very  easy  and  obvious.  I  wfll 
not  deny  that  I  have  a  strong  ambition  to  see  the  justness  snd  propriety  of  these 
regulations  confirmed  by  their  happy  consequences :  for,  from  your  success  and 
prosperity,  I  shall  expect  to  derive  some  shsse  of  glory  and  reputation  to  myself. 
But  yet,  far  greater  is  my  desire,  much  more  ardent  my  passion,  to  see  die  com- 
monwealth restored,  whatever  expedients  are  used,  with  as  much  expedition  as  it 
can  possibly  be  effected.  Liberty  is  ahappineas  I  prefer  infinitdy  above  the  highest 
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acqultltioiit  of  fiune  and  glory:  and  let  me  entreat,  let  me  beseedi  and  exhort  you, 
nov  th|it  you  have  raised  younelf  to  the  highest  military  renown,  and  gloriously  tri« 
umphed  overthe  warlike  nation  of  the  Gauls,  not  to  suffer  the  mighty  Roman  em- 
pire,  hitherto  invintiible,  to  perish  and  decay,  or  be  dissolved  by  civil  wars  or  in- 
yeterate  discord.  Should  such  a  calamitv  happen  through  your  fault,  be  assured, 
CiBBar,  that,  neither  day  nor  night,  will  you  be  free  from  pungent  remorse ;  the 
sense  of  such  a  corroding  guilt  wiU  ever  disturb  your  rest,  and  your  afflicted  mind 
will  be  incessantly  racked  with  madness  and  despair.  For  I  look  upon  it  as  an  in- 
eonlestable  truth,  that  the  Deity  constantly  inspects  the  actions  of  all  the  human 
face ;  nor  will  the  virtues  or  vices  of  any  one  pass  unre^rded ;  but,  agreeably  to 
the  diflerent  nature  of  them,  they  will  be  followed  by  a  different  retribudon.  These 
may  not,  indeed,  be  the  immediate  effects,  but  they  are  the  constant  expectation 
of  every  man,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  actions. 

**  Imagine  now  that  the  genius  of  Rome,  attended  bv  your  ancestors,  were  to  ac- 
cost you  at  this  important  crisis :  you  would  hear  them  deUvering  theiz  sentiments  in 
the  following  strain:  *  Remember,  Caesar,  that  it  is  from  us  you  derive  your  descent, 
from  a  race  of  yirmous  and  valiant  heroes.  We  gave  thee  existence  in  this  flourish- 
ing dty,  to  be  the  support  of  our  dignity,  a  stren^  to  our  establishment,  and  a  ter- 
ror to  our  adversaries.  And  when  from  us  you  received  your  life,  you  received, 
with  it,  aU  the  acquisitions,  which  were  the  fruits  of  our  infinite  toils  and  perils,  a 
country  the  most  powerful  and  extensive,  a  place  and  family  the  most  illustrious  in 
that  country ;  to  all  which,  we  took  care  to  add  many  excellent  accomplishments, 
joined  to  an  affluent  fortune,  acquired  with  honour;  in  short,  all  the  felicities  that 
adorn  a  settled  peace,  aU  the  rewards  that  crown  a  successful  war.  Think  not  that, 
in  return  for  thoK  extensive  obligations,  we  require  from  thee  any  undertaking  in- 
conatstent  with  virtue  and  probity.  No-— what  we  expect  at  thy  hands  is  the  restora- 
tion of  fallen  liberty.  Accomplishthis,  and  every  comer  of  the  universe  will  instantly 
be  fflled  with  the  applause  of  such  a  virtuous  achievement.  What !  though  you 
have  already  given  many  illustrious  proofs  of  great  abilities,  both  in  your  dvil  and 
military  capacity,  3ret  in  this,  CfBsar,  thou  art  not  sineular;  there  are  many  brave, 
moc^nanimous  spirits,  who  have  arrived  to  the  same  degree  of  glory. 

*'*>  *  But,  if  you  would  surpass  all  others,  arise  now  and  rescue,  from  the  brink  of 
rub,  this  most  renowned,  diis  mighty  empire.  Then,  indeed,  wilt  thou  rise  to 
matchless  greatness,  and  in  thine  unrivalled  lustre  I  But  should  a  difeent  fiite  at- 
tend this  state,  should  it  perish  through  the  malignity  of  the  distemper  that  afflicts 
it ;  who  sees  not  that  univennl  wars,  desolation,  and  daughter,  w31  attend  her  fall  ? 
But  if  you  feel  a  generous  ardour  to  do  the  most  acceptable  service  to  us  and  to 
your  country,  assert  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  save  the  sinking  state : 
then  will  succeeding  ages  view  thee  exalted  above  all  the  human  nux,  and,  evoi 
after  death,  with  singiUar  felidty,  gathering  fresh  laurds  of  praise.  For  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  donds  of  adverse  fortune  east  a  shade  on  living  grandeur, 
and  oftentimes  the  blaati  of  envy  check  its  growth.  But,  when  the  hero  yields  to 
fiue,  malice  and  detnction  expiring  with  him,  his  merit  becomes  more  and  moro 
conspicuous,  and  daily  rises  to  higher  degrees  of  fame  and  glory.* 

"Thus,  Cesar,  I  have  presented  you  with  a  brief  pkn  ofsuch  regulations  as,  I 
appreh«id,  will  contribute  most  to  the  public  cood,  and  your  own  interest.  But, 
whatever  scheme  you  think  proper  to  pursue,  I  beseech  the  immortal  gods  that  it 
may  have  a  prosperous  event,  and  that  both  you  and  your  country  may  reap  the 
fruits  of  your  successful  endeavours.** 

THB  aCCOKB  EPISTLE  OP  8ALLUST  TO  C.   JULIUS   CiKSAR  COKCESKIMO 
THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

**  It  heretofore  prevailed,  as  an  established  truth,  that  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  whatever  other  objects  men  eagerly  pursue,  were  only  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  since 
they  were  often  capridoudy  bestowed  upon  the  undcscrvmg,  and  never  en  joyed  by  any 
without  a  scndble  diminudon  and  decay.  Butexperience  has  convinced  us  that  Ap- 
pius  tlie  poet  was  notmisuJcen  when  he  said,  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  In  you,  especially,  Casar,  is  this  maxim  verified;  in  you,  who  have 
ao  far  surpassed  all  others,  that  sooner  were  man  wearied  in  celebrating  your  glo. 
nous  actions,  than  youin  performing  them.  But  still,  as  in  the  finished  works  ofar^ 
chitecture,  so  in  the  acquisitions  of  heroic  virtue,  the  utmost  atiendonisrequiredtif 
they  are  neglected,  thdr  beauty  will  soon  be  impaired;or,forwant  of  care  to  support 
tncm,  the  noblest  structures  may  fall  to  ruin.  For  it  is  not  without  rductance  that 
any  man  submits  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  another ;  and,  however  juat  andmUd 
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he  may  be  in  die  cscreiae  of  tttcfa  povflr,  tdU  we  in  apt  to  be  untemppiehens^ 
of  oppreesieQ  from  him  whose  tituetioo  eneblee  him  to  oppreii  when  he  pleases. 
Nor  are  nich  i^prdwnMons  wiihout  foundation ;  for  those  who  get  the  reins  of  go. 
vcmment  into  their  hands  are,  in  their  eooduet,  generally  influenced  by  an  absurd 
maxim,  that,  the  more  base  simI  degenerate  the  people  are,  the  more  secure  is  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  Bat  far  difibrent  ought  to  be  your  measures,  Cmar ;  and 
as  you  yourself  are  virtuous  and  brave,  who  are  to  give  laws,  it  is  highly  expedient 
to  make  the  people  so,  who  are  to  receive  them.  For  the  worst  of  men  ate  always 
found  most  impatient  under  the  restraints  of  government 

^  Indeed,  when  I  consider,  that  the  exercise  of  your  power  in  the  course  of  the 
war  has  been  more  gentle  than  that  of  others  m  the  times  of  peace ;  when  I  see  your 
victorious  troops  demanding  the  gratificationof  plundering  the  oonqoered ;  and  when 
I  oonsider,  that  the  conquered  are  your  fellow-dtizens ;  I  must  confess  that  these 
difficulties,  which  you  have  to  encounter  in  settline  youronnquesis,  are  greater  than 
any,  before  you,  have  met  with.  But  out  of  these  difficulties  you  must  resolve  to  extri- 
cate yourself,  and  settle  the  commonwealth  upon  a  firm  establishment  for  the  future  ; 
an  undertaking  to  beeflectcd,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms,  or  by  triumphs  over 
enemies,  as  by  a  method  much  more  noble  as  well  as  difficult;  bv  the  wholeNoroe  in- 
stitutions of  laws,  and  the  sanctions  of  discipline  and  peace.  An  affair,  therefore, 
of  such  high  importance  calls  upon  all,  not  only  those  of  eminent  abilities,  but  also 
those  who  are  less  distinguished,  to  communicate  their  sentiments,  and  ofPcn'  the  best 
advice  in  their  power:  for  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of 
Rome  entirely  depends  upon  the  methods  you  take  in  settling  your  victories. 

^*-  That  this  great  end  may  be  more  easily  and  effectually  accomplished,  I  beg 
your  attention  to  a  few  things  which  occur  to  my  thoughts  upon  this  occasion. 

^  You  have  been  engaged,  iQustrious  general,  in  a  war  against  an  eminent  adver- 
sary, a  man  of  immense  wealth  and  boundless  ambition ;  but  more  distinguished  by 
his  fortune  than  any  prudence  and  sagacity  in  his  conduct.  Amongst  his  adherents, 
some  few  followed  his  arms,  whose  enmity  to  you  had  no  otlier  foundation  than  the 
injustice  they  had  done  you  :  othen  were  drawn  to  his  party  by  the  tie  of  affinity,  or 
some  personal  obligation.  Not  one  of  them  had  any  snare  in  his  power;  for,  could 
he  have  submitted  to  a  participation  of  dominion,  the  whole  world  would  not  have 
felt  the  shock  of  a  devouring  war.  The  rest  of  his  party,  the  vast  multitudes  of  the 
conunon  people,  that  were  in  his  camp,  were  drawn  thitha",  not  so  much  by  their  own 
judgment,  as  by  the  prevailing  example  of  others,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  more 
disceniing  than  themstives.*'  [The  evidence  of  these  truths  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  history.]  ^^  In  this  juncture,  a  set  of  wretches,  whose  infamous 
iuxury  had  left  nothing  unpolluted,  encouraged  by  malicious  reports  with  the  hopes 
of  seizing  the  commonweslth,  came  over  to  your  camp ;  and  there,  without  any  re- 
•erve,  tlveatened  death  and  rapine,  andall  the  miseries  of  unrestrained  licentiousness, 
to  those  who  engaged  in  neither  party.  But  many  of  them,  when  they  found  you 
would  neither  cancel  thehr  debts,  nor  suffer  your  fellow-citizens  to  be  created  as 
public  enemies,  withdrew  from  your  camp.  Some  few  of  them,  indeed,  still  re- 
mained, imagining  they  should  enjoy  greater  ease  and  security  there  than  they 
oould  in  the  city :  so  terrible  an  apprehension  had  they  of  the  power  and  rage  of 
ciediton.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  numbers,  and  what  men  oi  high  rank  and  di- 
stinction,  went  over  to  Pompey  also  upon  the  very  same  motives;  and,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  adhered  to  him,  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  sanctuary  to 
people  under  such  difficulties  and  distresses. 

**•  Now  as  the  success  of  your  arms  has  made  you  the  arbiter  of  war  and  peace ; 
that  yon  may  put  such  an  end  to  the  one,  as  mav  be  a  demonstretton  of  your  r^rd 
to  your  fellow-dti-^ns,  and  make  the  other  as  honourable  and  lasting  as  possible; 
oonsider  well  what  axe  the  most  advisable  steps  for  the  regulation  of  your  own  con- 
duct ;  since  it  is  on  you  only  that  this  affair  entirely  depends.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
rigid  exercise  of  power  tends  ratherto  render  it  vexatious  and  uneasy,  than  firm  and 
lasting;  nor  is  it  possiblefor  any  man  lomake  himself  an  object  of  dread  to  the  many, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  reciprocal  dread  of  the  many  must  recoil  upon  himself.  A  nd 
to  be  in  such  asitoation  isto  be  eternally  involved  in  a  state  of  warfare  on  all  sides 
perilous:  for,  to  whatever  quarter  you  betake  yourself,  no  security  is  to  be  found, 
■oROunded  as  you  are  with  continual  danners,  and  alarmed  with  terrible  spprehen- 
■ioDa.  Very  dif&rait  is  the  situation  of  those  whose  power  is  tempered  witn  mOd- 
ness,  and  moderated  by  humanity  and  benevdienoe !  Every  thing  around  them  ap- 

giaisfoir,  floorishing,  and  happy;  and  the  very  encnueaofthe'nation  showthem  more 
vonr  and  esteem  thttitlMMOfacontiarychaactermeetwith  from  their  owndtisens. 
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And  can  anyone  My  tl^a  I  am  prompted  to  give  this  advioe  by  a  partialiegaid  to 

the  conquered  party,  or  a  sinUter  view  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  youi  triumphs  ? 
No  doubt  I  deserve  this  censure,  for  dedariiig  that  such  treatment  as  foreign  na- 
tiona,  nations  naturally  our  foes,  have  met  with  from  us  and  ouranoescon^  ought 
not  to  be  dented  to  our  fcUow-citizens,  and  that  we  Romans  should  not,  like  savage 
barbarians,  insist  upon  the  retaliation  of  blood  and  slaughter. 

'''•  Have  they  then  forgot  the  reproaches  thev  lately  cast  upon  Pompey,  and  upon 
Sylla*s  crud  use  of  victory  ?  How  Domitius,  Carbo,  and  Brutus,  with  several  otlieiit» 
were  slain ;  that  they  fell  not,  when  under  aims  in  the  field;  not  in  the  heat  of  battle^ 
by  the  common  calamity  of  war;  but,  after  that  was  over,  even  when  they  were 
supplicating  mercy,  they  were  most  inhumanly  murdered  by  Pompey.  Have  they 
foigot  how  the  people  of  Rome  were,  like  so  many  cattle,  butchered  in  the  field  of 
Mars  ?  Bloody  and  inhuman  has  been  the  use  odier  conquerois,  before  you,  have 
made  of  their  victories !  Dreadful  were  the  scenes  of  private  slMightors,  unexpected 
massacres,  women  flying  into  the  bosoms  of  their  children,  ana  children  into  the 
bosomsoftheirparents,  andin all  quarters ourhabitationsplundered and denaoliahed! 
The  very  men  who  acted  this  bloody  part  would  now  persuade  you  to  pursue  the 
same  measures ;  as  if  the  only  motive  of  the  war  had  been,  whether  yon  or  Pompey 
should  have  an  arbitrary  power  of  oppressing  mankind ;  as  if  you  hind  not  restored 
the  commonwealth,  but  seized  it  as  a  prey  of  your  successful  arms;  and  as  if  the 
flower  of  our  army,  and  the  choicest  of  our  veteran  troops,  tock  up  arms  against 
brethren  and  parents,  and  some  even  against  their  own  offiipring^  from  this  motive 
only,  that  the  most  abandoned  of  men  might,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  procure 
means  to  indulge  their  insatiable  appetites,  or  that  their  enormous  lives  might  re- 
flect dishonour  on  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  so  stain  the 
g^ory  of  their  conquests.  I  venture  to  speak  thus,  because  I  am  persuaded  yon  are 
no  stranger  to  the  conduct  of  every  individual  amongst  them,  and  how  far  thcj 
observed  the  rules  of  moderation,  even  when  the  event  of  the  war  was  uncertain; 
and  how  some  of  them  gave  such  a  loose  to  debauchery  and  licentioua  festivity,  in 
the  very  field  of  battle,  as  men  of  their  years  could  not  have  indidsed  diemsdves  In, 
without  a  blemish  to  their  reputation,  even  in  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

*^  I  see  no  occasion  to  say  any  more  of  the  disposition  of  military  affairs. 

^'  As  to  the  establUhing  of'^peace,  since  that  is  the  great  point  you  and  your 
friends  have  in  view;  consider,  in  the  first  place,  I  beseech  3rou,  the  nature  of  the 
affair  now  under  deliberation:  for  thus,  by  distinctly  separating  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  you  will,  of  course,  open  a  way  to  right  measures.  I  own,  when  I  re- 
fleet  with  myself,  that  whatever  had  a  beginning  has  naturally  a  determined  period, 
I  am  persuiuled,  that  whenever  the  fatal  destruction  of  Rome^s  empire  approaches^ 
it  can  only  happen  when  her  citizens  are  harassed  with  intestine  wars:  in  thatcri- 
tical  juncture,  when  their  strength  is  worn  out  and  their  spirits  exhausted,  they  wiU 
fall  a  prey  to  some  foreign  prince  or  state.  But,  were  it  posable  to  preserve  har. 
mony  amongst  ourselves,  the  whole  world,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  oonfederacy, 
would  not  be  able  to  diminish  or  shake  this  mighty  empire.  Therefore,  to  secure  aU 
the  advantages  of  unanimity,  and  to  remove  and  prevent  all  the  mischiefs  of  dissen- 
sions  and  divisions,  is  the  great  point  that  requires  your  perpetual  attention.  The 
best  way  to  effect  thia  is  to  give  a  check  to  the  fa^onable  vices  of  Ikentioos  pro* 
fuseness  and  rapine ;  not  by  rdnforcing  those  obsolete  laws,  which  the  depravity  of 
the  times  has  rendered  contemptible;  but  by  obliging  every  man  to  live  within  the 
bounds  of  his  fortune.  For  now  a  prevailing  custom  has  taught  the  Roman  youth 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  laudable  and  gallant  behaviour  to  squander  away,  not  only  their 
own,  but  other  men*s  fortunes ;  and  to  deny  themselves,  or  their  dependents,  no  sort 
•  of  gratification  whatsoever.  This  they  caJl  manly  conduct,  this,  true  greamess  of 
soul;  whilst  modesty  passes  for  stupidity;  andmoderation,a8  the  quality  of  an  ab- 
ject inactive  spirit  Possessed  witli  such  notions,  when  once  engaged  in  a  profligate 
course,  they  run  on  with  unbridled  funr;  and  no  sooner  do  tl^  old  suppliea  frui 
them,  but  they  hJl  with  impetuous  violence  upon  our  idlies,  sometimes  upon  our 
fellow-citizens,  diaturb  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  government,  and,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  would  raise  anew  fortune  to  repair  the  ruina  of  the  old  one. 

"  Since,  therefore,  this  is  the  present  situation  of  our  affiurs,  it  seems  to  raeabio. 
lutdy  necessary  to  crush  the  power  of  the  usurers^  *hM  every  man  noay  take  upon 
him  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  To  effect  this,  the  only  tzue  and  natural 
method  would  oe  to  oblige  the  magistrates,  in  tbeir  judicial  pflBooeedingi,  to  promote 
rather  the  interest  of  the  people  in  general,  than  to  favour  tlie  nanow  interest  of  the 
creditors,  and  to  establish  their  glory  and  reputation  upen  their  endeavooia  to  add 
strength  to  the  conunoQwealth,  and  not  on  such  measures  aa  tend  to  duraniali  it* 
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*'Iam  very  sensible  what  di^st  the  flut  advances  in  this  refonnation  will  give, 
to  thorn  especially,  who^  after  victory,  expected  rather  greater  latitude  to  th&li- 
cjntiousincliratioDS,  than  any  stricter  diocipliac  and  restraints.  But,  if  you  regard 
more  the  true  interest  of  the  commonwealdk  than  the  loose  desires  of  these  men, 
yoB  will  prevent  their  outiageous  intentions,  and  settle  both  them  and  us,  and  all 
our  allies,  in  a  firm  state  of  peace  and  tranadillity.  But  if  the  youth  are  permitted 
to  go  on  in  their  present  pursuits,  then  will  C«eaar*s  exalted  glory  soon  fall  to  the 
gnmnd ;  and  Rome  itsetf  iriU  fall  with  Coau;  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  it  t«  with 
a  view  of  procuring  peace,  that  men  of  sense  and  understanding  enter  into  war; 
and  under  all  the  toik  and  hardships  attending  it,  they  are  supported  by  the  pro- 
spect of  future  tranquOlity.  If  this  great  end  be  not  eflfectually  accomplished,  what 
does  it  avail,  whether  you  conquer  or  are  caoquered  ? 

*^  Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  take  upon  you  the  care  andpro- 
teetSon  of  the  commonwealth,  and  bravdy  puni  through  all  difficulties,  with  your 
wonted  vigour  and  resolution.  For  either  you,  Caesar,  can  heal  the  wounded  state, 
or  it  win  be  in  vain  for  any  other  to  attempt  the  cure.  And  what  is  that  wc  now  re- 
quire at  your  hands  ?  You  are  not  called  to  bloody  executions,  to  cruel  and  rigofovs 
proceedmgs ;  methods  which  would  sooner  depopulate  the  state  than  correct  its 
manners ;  butonly  to  give  a  check  to  the  basepracticesand  Mcentioue  debauchery  of 
the  Roman  youth.  This,  this  only,  is  the  true  notion  of  demency;  to  prevent  such 
▼ices  agdeserve  ti)e  punishment  of  expulsion ;  fo  put  a  stop  to  extravagant  foUies, 
and  the  pursuits  of  false  pleasures ;  and  to  establish  union  and  harmony  in  the  states 

"  I  must  confess  here,  I  am  sensible  that  the  greatness  of  this  important  under- 
taking raises  doubts  and  fbars  in  other  men ;  but  to  me  it  gives  the  strongest  aa^ 
aurances  of  success :  for  matters  of  small  moment  are  below  the  notice  of  ao  exalted 
ft  geniiis.  Great  Indeed  is  the  task,  and  great  will  be  the  reward,  if  you  accom- 
plish  it 

*^  Now  one  grand  point,  which  demands  your  attention,  is,  that  the  people,  whose 
tniiidft  are  at  present  corrupted,  wilb  glifts  of  oom,  andother  pubUc  la^gesaes,  apply 
themselves  to  their  respective  occupations.  Such  an  application  woulddivert  their 
thou^te  fh)m  giving  any  distuirbaace  to  the  government :  the  you^  also  should  be 
taught  to  cum  their  pursuits  from  riotous  expense^  and  the  thirst  of  riches,  to  a  course 
of  industry  and  the  study  ofvirtue.  And  this  great  end  you  will  accomplish,  by 
putting  an  effectual  stop  to  the  use  which  men  now  make  of  money,  and  stzipplag 
that  (ruit^l  source  of  evils  of  the  esteem  it  has  gained  in  the  world.  For,  whenever 
I  have  examined  by  what  steps  illostrious  heroes  rose  to  the  height  of  renown,  by 
what  means  any  people  enlarged  their  oooqnests,  and  to  what  causes  the  ruin  of 
mighty  kingdoms  and  states  was  to  be  ascribed ;  iA  either  caae  I  always  diseovend 
the  same  g^od  or  evil  cause  constantly  ptodudnff  die  same  good  or  evU  efibets  t 
and  that  the  successful  were  always  such  as  held  riohes  in  contempt ;  the  unsuccesa* 
ful  such  as  coveted  and  admired  dioixk  Nor,  indeed,  ia  then  anypoesible  method 
to  rise  to  glory  and  inunortalfame,  but  by  subduing  tibe  thfarst  of  riches  and  sensual 
pleasures,  and  giving  aitoe  scope  to  the  exereise  ofthe  mind ;  not  fondly  soothbg 
andffratifying  thedonands  ofunseaaonableand  corrupt  inclinations ;  butby  inuring 
It  to  labour  and  patience,  to  whtdasome  disdpline  and  vaHant  exploita.  A  man  may 
nJae  a  pompous  palace  in  the  town,  or  viUa  in  the  country ;  hemay  fturnish  them 
with  magnificent  hangings  and  statuetf,  with  other  expensive  ornaments^  and  thoa 
make  every  thing  m  them  conspicuous,  but  himself ;  yetlrom  theridmen  of  sudi 
decoratioDSi  he  is  so  fiur  from  deriving  any  honour  or  glory,  tlut  he  himsdf  casts  a 
blemish  upon  their  lustre.  And,  as  for  such  as  are  so  abandoned,  that  they  pass  not 
a  day  without  twice  overcharging  their  stomadis,  not  a  night  without  dishenooriAg 
their  bed  with  poUuCedembiaces ;  when  once  tiie  mind,  de^nied  by  nature  to  govern 
and  control,  ia  thus  become  a  slave  to  degenerate  passions,  in  vain  will  th^  attempt 
to  rouse  her  up  to  exereise,  when  hervigour  ia  decayed,  and  her  faculties  impaind* 
Men  of  thischaracter,haviK^|f  neither  spiritnor  abilities,  must  unavoidably  confound 
and  destroy  themselves  and  every  scheme  th^  engage  in.  Now  these  and  all  other 
eviis  whid)  afflict  the  state,  togedier  with  the  high  vuue  and  esteem  that  is  set  upon 
riches,  would  be  efl^tually  cured^  if  ndther  the  ofGoea  of  magistni^,  nor  any  other 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  eager  punaits,  can  hereafter  be  obtained  by 
the  inflneace  of  mdoey.  Proper  care  should,  at  thesametime,  be  taken,  that  Italy 
and  dieprovinctobe  put  ina  more  secure  ntuation  ;an  offair  which  requires  no  great 
penetration  foacoompUsh :  theaameremedy  wiB  anawer,  wheie  the  evfl  ia  the  same; 
for  there  too^  as  wdl  as  in  {be  city,  tiiepublic  mvagers  haveplimdend  and  scind 
every  thing  they  met  with,  forsaldng  their  own  habitations,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

C(Btar*s  grand  detigntjbr  the  good  of  the  Roman  empire.    His  deaih  and 
character, 

C,  JULIUS  CiBSAB,  JOICTATOK  II.  CONSUL  V.  WITH  M.  AKTOKIUS. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Caesar  entered 
into  his  fifth  consulship,  in  partnership  with  M.  An« 
.  tony :  he  had  promised  it  all  along  to  Dolabella,  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  took  it  at  last  to  himself.' 
This  was  contrived  by  Antony,  who,  jealous  of  Dola- 
bella,  as  a  rival  in  Caesar's  favour,  had  been  suggest- 
ing somewhat  to  his  disadvantage,  and  labouring  to 
create  a  diffidence  of  him  in  Caesar;  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  ground  of  what  is  mentioned  above, 
Caesar's  guarding  himself  so  particularly,  when  he 
passed  by  his  villa.  Dolabella  was  sensibly  touched 
with  this  affront,  and  came  full  of  indignation  to  the 
senate,  where,  not  daring  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Cae- 
sar, he  entertained  the  assembly  with  a  severe  speech 
'  against  Antony :  which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angry 

juftioe  and  equity,  posiiessing  those  of  other  people.  It  is  no  ksi  necessary  to  put 
a  stop  to  that  unjustifiable  partiality,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  our  army, 
where  some  of  the  people  have  been  forced  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  warfare  for  thirty 
years,  whilst  others  have  been  entirely  excused  from  the  service.  It  is  likewise  my 
opinion,  that  the  com,  which  has  hitherto  been  usually  the  reward  of  the  worthletA 
and  inactive,  should  be  sent  to  our  municipal  towns  and  colonies,  and  there  distri- 
buted to  the  soldiers,  when  they  return  home  after  their  discharge  from  service. 

*'  I  have  now,  as  briefly  as  ihe  case  would  admit,  laid  before  you  such  regulations 
as  appear  to  me  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  oommonwodth,  as  well  as  your 
own  reputation  and  glory:  and,  I  appruiend,  it  will  not  be  Improper  for  me  to  add 
a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  this  my  undertaking.  There  is  scarce  any  man  who 
does  not  believe  himself  furnished  with  all  the  faculties  that  make  up  a  true  and 
distinguishing  judgment;  or,  at  least,  endeavours  to  make  the  world  believe  so :  but, 
eertainly,  all  men  in  general  have  so  violent  a  propensity  to  blast  and  condemn  the 
performances  of  others,  that  the  faculties  of  speech  are  too  slow  to  utter  the  quick 
suggestions  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  such  men  is  a  consi- 
deration that  does  not,  in  die  least,  afflict  roe.  Had  I  been  silent  on  such  an  occa- 
skm,  I  should  have  been  less  able  to  haye  borne  the  reflection.  For,  whether  yon 
pursue  the  methods  I  have  pointed  out,  or  others  occur,  which  may  be  thought  more 
advisable,  still  I  have  given  the  best  advice  I  was  capable  of,  and  contributed  my 
Btmost  assistance  towards  the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth. 

^^I  have  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  fdUow  you  with  my  earnest  wishes,  that 
whatever  measures  you  pursue  may  be  attended  with  approbation,  and  crowned 
with  success  by  the  immortal  gods." 

'  There  were  sixteen  prstors  this  year,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
Brutus  and  Gassius,  and  six  aediks.  Besides  the  two  cnrule  and  the  two  plebeian 
cdiles,  Csesar  had  instituted  two  more,  called  cereates,  who  were  to  have  the  in* 
•pection  of  com  and  all  kinds  of  grain  for  the  provi^n  of  the  city. 
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words  between  them ;  till  Caesar>  to  end  the  dispute,  ^'^^ 
promised  to  resign  theconsulshiptoDolabella,  before  he      709. 
went  to  the  Parthian  war.  But  Antony  protested,  that,  _' 


by  his  authority  as  augur,  he  would  disturb  that  election,  J2S^ 
whenever  it  should  be  attempted  ;*anddeclared,  without 
any  scruple,  that  the  ground  of  his  quarrel  withDola- 
bella  was,  for  having  caught  him  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
bauch his  wife  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle;** 
though  that  was  thought  to  be  a  calumny,  contrived  to 
colour  his  divorce  with  her,  and  his  late  marriage  with 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P.  Clodius. 

Cffisar,  says  Plutarch,  being  born  for  great  achieve-  Piut.  in 
ments,  and  passionately  fond  of  glory,  his  continual 
success  was  no  inducement  to  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  but  became  a  spur  to  animate  him  to  greater 
enterprises.  He  grew  insensible  to  present  glory,  that 
he  might  seek  fresh  honour;  and  becoming,  in  a  man- 
ner, his  own  rival,  he  was  ambitious  by  new  enterprises 
and  exploits  to  efiace  the  splendour  of  his  former  ones. 
Hehadalways  entertained  the  thoughtsofavenging  the 
death  of  Crassus,  his  friend  and  partner  in  power ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  put  an  end  to  the  African  war  than  he 
openly  declared  his  intention  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  empire,  and  made  preparations  for  this  expedition, 
which  the  people  greatly  approved  of.    After  his  re- 

*Tbis  proves,  by  the  way,  that  Casaz  kept  up  the  usual  forms  in  the  election  of 
magistrates. 

^Cioero  relates,  as  an  aggravating  circumstance,  that  Antony  made  this  disho- 
nourable declaration  in  the  presence  ^his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Antonius :  *^Om. 
nibus  eum  [C.  Antonium  patreni  Antonie  uxoris  tus]  contuaieliis  onerasti,  quern 
intri  sloco,  si  ulla  pietas  in  te  esset,  colere  debebas;  fiham  ejus,  uxorem  tuam,  eje. 
■  c»ti,  alia  conditiooe  quosita  et  ante  perspecta :"  [Cicero  insinuates,  that  he  was  al- 
ready in  good  terms  with  Fulvia,  and  had  determined  to  marry  her]  ^'Non  est  satis : 
probri  insimolasti  pudicisainuun  foeminam :  quid  est,  quod  addi  poesit?  oontentuseo  - 
non  fuisti.  Frequentissimo  Senatu  kalendis  Jan.  sedente  patruo^  banc  tibi  esse  cum 
Dolabella  causam  odii,  dioere  ausus  es,  quod  ab  eo  sorori  et  uxori  tuae  stupnim  oUa- 
tum  esse  coaiperisaes.  Quis  inteq>retari  potest,  impudentiome,  qui  in  seniftu ;  an 
improbior,  qui  in  Dolabellum ;  an  impunor,  qui  patnio  wdiente ;  an  crudelior,  qui 
in  illam  miserara,  tarn  spurce^  tam  impie  dixeris  ?'*  PhiL  2. 38.  (Wetiel,  n.  370.) 
Dio,  in  a  speech,  which  he  has  composed  for  Cicero  against  Calen  us,  makes  nis  ora- 
tor reproach  Antony  widk  his  unkind  behaviour  to  G.  Antonius,  whom  he  neither 
recalled  from  banishment  during  Cassar's  administration,  nor  after  his  death.  Thus 
the  genuine  Cicero  and  the  personated  Cicero  contradict  one  another.  Many  ob- 
tervatiooa  of  the  same  kind  may  be  made,  which  evidendy  prove,  that  the  long  in- 
vectives which  we  find  in  the  Greek  historian  are  either  die  production  of  his  own 
maginatioD,  or  cq^cd  ftom  very  inacairatf  monoin. 
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ROME  '^'"^  ^^^^  Spain,  he  aent  his  legions  before  him  into 
709^^  Macedonia,  intending,  before  he  led  them  into  the 
east,  to  chastise  the  Daci,  who  had  made  inroads  upon 
the  Roman  territory ;  and,  after  he  had  vanquished 
the  Parthians,  he  proposed  to  go  by  Hyrcania  to  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  pass  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  return,  through  Scythia,  Germany,  and  Gaul, 
into  Italy,  extending  and  securing  on  all  sides,  in  his 
progress,  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  this 
expedition  could  not  be  executed  in  less  than  two  or 
three  years,  he  appointed  consuls  and  other  magi- 
strates for  the  two  following,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the 
elections  for  these  offices  might  raise  disturbances  in 
the  city.  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Vibius  Pansa  were 
elected  consuls  for  the  next,  and  D.  Brutus  and  Mu- 
nacius  Plancus  for  the  following  year. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  so  grand  an  enter- 
prise did  not  divert  his  attention  from  the  works  of 
peace :  various  designs,  all  uncommonly  great,  em- 
ployed his  thoughts.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  two 
magnificent  edifices  for  the  ornament  of  the  city ;  a 
temple  to  Venus,  which,  for  grandeur,  would  have 
exceeded  every  thing  in  the  world  of  that  kind;  and  a 
theatre  of  immense  extent ;  both  which  were  afterward 
completed  by  Augustus.  He  undertook  to  rebuild  and 
repair  several  towns  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  which  render,  to  this  day,  the  air  of  that 
parf  of  Italy  very  unwholesome;  to  discharge  the 
lake  Fucinus;  to  dig  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber  from 
Rome  to  the  sea,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  navigation 
of  that  river;  to  form  a  port  at  Ostia,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  first-rate  ships ;  to  make  a  causey  over 
the  Apennine  mountains  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to 
Rome ;  to  rebuild  Corinth  and  Carthage,  whither  he 
had  transported  colonies  of  Roman  citizens,  a  project 
also  perfected  by  Augustus ;  to  cut  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  save  the  seamen  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  navigating  round  the  Peloponnesus;  and  to 
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take  an  exact  geographical  map  of  the  whole  Roman    Yew  of 
empire^  with  all  its  roads,  and  the  distances  of  the     709. 
towns.     He  also  employed  the  learned  Varro  to  col-  ^-^-^^ 
lect  a  library  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors^  408A  con. 
which  he  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  which  "**^^ 
was  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine.     In  fine,  he  formed  the  design  of 
abridging  the  collection  of  Roman  laws,  and,  out  of 
that  immense  and  extravagant  bulk  into  which  they 
had  swelled,  to  draw  together  in  a  small  compass  the 
best  and  most  necessary. 

Thus  was  Cassar  continually  looking  round  him 
from  his  dictatorial  chair,  how  best  to  acquit  himself 
of  his  duty,  and  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  office; 
filling  up  the  greatest  posts  of  trust  and  honour  with 
men  of  eminence,  courage,  and  capacity;  relying, 
entirely,  without  any  guards,  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  when  a  dire  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  life,  which  deprived  mankind  of  the  benefit  of 
such  universal  benevolence,  and  was  as  fatal  to  those 
who  engaged  in  it. 

We  are  told  by  the  ancient  historians,  Suetonias, 
Plutarch,  and  Dio,  who  have  evidently  taken  their 
accounts  from  Pompeian  memoirs,  that  CsBsar's  usual 
prudence  entirely  failed  him  at  once;  and,  as  if  the 
height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head 
and  made  him  giddy,  he  ran  mad  after  the  appellation 
of  king;  and,  when  he  was  actually  possessed,  in  quality 
of  dictator,  emperor,  and  master  of  manners,  of  all  the 
power  of  the  empire,  was  not  still  content  without  a 
title,  which  could  add  nothing  to  him  but  envy  and 
popular  odium.  The  proofs  of  this  heavy  charge  lie  in 
the  following  facts:  on  the  26th  of  January,  returning 
with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  decreed  him  by  the  senate,! 
from  Mount  Albanus,  where  he  had  celebrated  the 
FeruB  Latifue,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
he  was  saluted  king  by  some  in  the  throng,  and,  at 
the  same  time^  a  royal  diadem,  with  a  crown  of  laurel. 
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Y<iar  of    ^^8  fixcd  upon  onc  of  his  Statues.     The  multitude, 

700.     says  Plutarch,  was  silent,  and  seemed  abashed,  and 

^'  ^'  ^^  Caesar  was  forced  to  answer,  "  My  name  is  Csesar, 

408th  con-  not  king :"  and  it  was  remarked  thaf  he  passed  on 
^^'  with  an  air  of  sullenness  and  dissatisfaction,  as  one 
disappointed  of  his  expectations*  Epidius  MaruUus 
and  Caesetius  Flavus,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  or- 
dered the  diadem  to  be  taken  down,  and  committed 
to  prison  the  man  who  had  put  it  round  the  bead  of 
the  statue,  declaring  that  they  would  also  punish  those 
who  had  dared  to  style  him  king;  for  that  Caesar  re- 
fused and  abhorred  that  title.  Caesar,  says  Suetonius, 
was  much  concerned  that  the  mention  of  his  advance- 
ment to  the  royal  dignity  had  been  made  with  so  little 
success,  or,  as  he  pretended,  that  he  had  been  thus 
deprived  by  the  tribunes  of  the  honour  of  refusing 
it :  **  he  accused  them  before  the  senate  of  a  design 
to  raise  a  sedition  against  him,  by  persuading  the  city 

Dio,44.  *  that  he  really  affected  to  be  a  king;"  but,  when  the 
senate  was  going  to  pass  the  severest  sentence  against 
them,  he  was  content  with  deposing  them  from  their 
magistracy,  and  expelling  them  from  the  senate.  From 
that  day,  adds  Suetonius,  he  was  never  able  to  wipe 
away  the  scandal  of  affecting  the  name  of  king.*' 

But  the  dictator's  intentions  are  supposed  to  have 
been  clearly  manifested  by  Antony's  bold  attempt  a 
few  days  after,  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  the 
festival  of  the  lupercalia  was  celebrated.  Cassar,  in 
his  triumphal  robe,  being  seated  upon  his  golden 
chair  in  the  rostra,  to  see  the  diversion  of  the  run- 
ning, Anonty,  then  consul,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sport,  at  the  head  of  the  luperci,  made  him  the  offer 
of  a  royal  diadem,  and  essayed  several  times  to  put 
it  upon  his  head.  Caesar  as  often  rejected  it,  and 
at  last  sent  it  away  to  the  Capitol,   proclaiming, 

«  Is  not  thU  a  stnmge  inference  ?  Caesar  charges  the  two  tribunes  with  a  design 
of  making  hini  odious  and  raising  a  seditioD,  by  persuading  the  city  that  he  really 
affected  the  royal  title:  the  senate  condemns  the  tribuni»  aa  guilty  of  this  crime t 
therefore  Cssar  most  certainly  aflfecifd  the  royal  title. 
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that  Jupiter  was  the  only  kinir  of  the  Romans :  and    Yw  or 

A  ROMS 

Antony  had  it  entered  into  the  public  acts,  ''  that,      70a. 
by  the  command  of  the  people,  as  consul,  he  had  of-  ^-^^ 
fered  the  name  of  king  to  Caesar,  perpetual  dictator,  ^^  cm. 
and  that  Cssar  would  not  accept  of  it."  ^  *      ^' 

Notwithstanding  so  public  and  solemn  a  refusal  of  the 
royal  diadem,  Caesar  is  supposed  to  have  still  prosecuted 
the  scheme  of  getting  himself  called  king,  and  to  have 
had  recourse  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  order  to 
gain  his  end.  A  prophecy  was  found  in  the  Sibylline 
books,  warning  the  Romans,  "that  the  Partbians  could 
never  be  conquered  but  by  a  king:"  and  it  was  whis- 
pered that  L.  Cotta,  one  of  the  guardians  of  these  books, 
was  appointed  to  lay  the  oracle  before  the  senate,  and  to 
propose  that,  since  their  most  mortal  enemies  could  not 
be  vanquished  but  by  a  king,  Caesar  should  have  that 
title  conferred  upon  him.  But  this  was  no  more  thaa 
a  rumour,  according  to  Cicero,  Suetonius,  and  Dio.* 

^  CcBsr,  it  is  said,  wm  angry  with  the  tribunes  MaruIluB  and  Flavus  for  depriving 
hSm  of  the  honour  of  refuiing  the  crown :  if  to,  and  if  we  moat  believe  that  the 
ofiering  of  the  crown  on  the  festival  of  the  lupercalia  waa  not  a  mere  frolic  of 
Antonyms,  but  a  thing  concerted  between  him  and  Caesar ;  then  I  do  not  see  n^at 
absurdity  there  is  in  supposing,  that  Cesar  took  this  means  to  retrieve  his  honour, 
and  make  a  public  ana  solemn  dedatationi  that  he  did  not  afl^  the  kingly  title, 
in  oontzadiction  to  the  invidious  rumours  spread  by  his  enemies. 

*  Dr.  Middlston  gives  us  this  rumour  for  certain  fact,  and  tells  u«,  that  C«sar*s  j^i^dn^ 
impatience  to  be  a  king  accelerated  hit  &te,  and  pushed  on  the  nobles,  who  had  con-  p  ^25, 
spired  against  his  life,  to  the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot ;  that  they  might  ^' 
save  themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced  to  concur  in  an  act  which  they  heaftily  d». 
tested :  and  the  two  Bmtuses,  in  particular,  the  honour  of  whose  house  waa  founded 
in  the  eztirpaUon  of  kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  personal  in- 
famy, and  a  diBsrace  to  thor  very  name,  to  sufier  the  restoration  of  it. — mw,  to  my^ 
appr^iension,  there  is  in  these  fkcts  and  rumours  no  proof  of  Cssar's  having  affected^ 
the  royal  title.  It  is  quite  improbable  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sdmitted,  but  upon 
the  strongest  evidence,  that  to  great  a  man  as  Cesar  should  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
a  title ;  which,  so  fitf,  it  is  owned,  from  being  an  honour  to  him,  seemed  rather  a  di. 
mination  of  hisdignity :  and  I  cannot  but  approveof  our  late  poet-laureat'sreasoning 
on  thia  accusation :  <^  It  has  never  been  proved,  that  the  offering  the  crown  to  Canar  pivu^ 
was  a  previously  concerted  expedient  between  hnn  and  Antony  to  feel  the  pulse  of  j'  « iT' 
the  people:  to  shorten  the  question  then,  let  us  sunpose  all  this  to  be  het,  and  see  P"  ^'^* 
what  will  come  out  of  it;  notmoie  than  this,  sure,t£at  Gsnarhad  amind  tobeking, 
provided  it  oould  be  wiUt  the  consent  of  the  people ;  but,  when  he  found  it  waa  dis- 
agreeable to  them,  he  troubled  himself  no  fluther  about  it.  And  why  ought  we  not, 
with  equal  reason,  to  believe^  that,  in  Cosar's  refusinff  the  crown,  he  was  as  much 
governed  by  his  affectk>n  to  the  people,  ashy  his  fear  ofthem?  If  we  allow  then  that 
Cosar  wouU  not  have  been  disdaMed,  had  the  people  called  upon  him  to  be  king, 
itisasmudias  we  cm,  in  conscience,  charge  him  with.    BuU  if  it  is  insistai,  duit 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  title,  it  will  be  taking  too  much  mm  the  mtrepidity  of 
Casar  to  suppose  he  would  not,  at  any  haatd,  have  mtiiied  his  ambitien.  When 
he  hid  ooce  made  hhntdf  niaster  of  the  Roman  world,  eoold  there  be  any  great  dif. 
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Yen  of  It  18  hard  to  believe  that  Caesar  either  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  an  empty,  odious  title,  or  that  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  their  associates,  were  excited  by  these 
406di  con.  facts  to  conspire  ajrainst  his  life.  Other  motives  will 
Sen.  de Ira,  ^ccouut  more  naturally  for  the  conspiracy:  those  of 
8-30.  the  Pompeian  faction,  who  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, were  under  the  influence  of  an  animosity 
which  Cflssar's  clemency  could  not  disarm  ;  those  of 
his  own  party  who  entered  into  it  were  guided  by  an 
insatiable  avarice,  which  no  rewards  could  satisfy;  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  by  throwing  the  state  again  into 
confusion,  had  weight  with  many;  and,  in  relation  in 
particular  to  Cassius  and  Brutus,  the  loss  of  libeity 
was  less  afflicting  to  them,  than  that  they  must  depend 
upon  a  supeitor  for  preferment;  a  grievance  which 
Csesar  could  not  soften  by  laying  them  under  the 
greatest  obligations.  Cassius,  it  is  thought,  was  the  first 
contriver  of  the  design,' and  imparted  his  thoughts  to 
some  of  his  friends  before  he  communicated  them  to 
Brutus;  but,  upon  their  telling  him  that  it  was  of  the 

ficulty  in  his  giving  what  name  he  pleased  to  his  office  ?  It  is  not  easy,  tfaerefoze, 
to  ooDceive,  that  the  solid  sense  of  Cflesar  could  be  very  anxious  about  a  title,  which 
neither  the  want,  nor  the  acquisition  of,  could  lessen  uie  glory  or  add  to  the  honour 
of  his  station.  The  power  of  it  he  was  secure  of,  and  no  title  could  enlarge  iL 
But  take  the  power  from  the  regal  title,  and  it  will  signify  no  more  than  the  word 
king  in  a  dictionary.  And,  though  a  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this 
point,  as  the  most  unpardonable  mark  of  Cssar's  ambition,  I  cannot  see  why  his 
desire  or  his  indifference  to  be  a  king  gives  him  a  jot  more  or  las  to  answer  for : 
fior,  if  his  brinflpg  order  into  so  distracted  a  state  will  not  excuse  his  making  him. 
■elf  perpetual  dictator,  his  being  made  a  king  could  not  have  been  at  all  a  better  or 
worse  reason  for  destroying  him." 

'C  Cassius  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  fanuliet 
of  the  republic  He  is  said  to  have  shown  a  remarkable  instance,  when  a  boy,  of 
his  high  spirit  and  love  of  liberty;  for  he  gaveSylIa*s  son  Faustus  a  box  on  the 
ear  for  bragging,  among  his  schoolfellows,  of  his  father's  greatness  and  absolute 
power;  and  when  Pompey  called  the  boys  before  him  to  give  an  account  of  their 
quarrel,  he  declared,  in  his  presence^  that,  if  Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the 
words,  he  would  repeat  the  Uow.  In  his  later  yean  he  was  converted  from  stoicism 
to  be  a  follower  of  Epicurus ;  maintaining,  that  the  pleasure,  which  his  master  re- 
commended,  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  habitual  practice  of  justice  and  virtue. 
While  he  professed  himself,  theiefore,  an  Epicurean,  he  lived  like  a  stoic;  waa 
moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  water-drinker  through  life.  He 
manied  Tertta,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  with  whom  he  was  strictly  united  in  frinidship 
and  politics.  We  have  seen  his  gallant  behaviour  against  the  Parthians  after 
Craasus*s  death,  and  his  conduct  in  the  civil  war.  The  ancient  historians  give  him 
the  ^ihaiacter  of  a  brave,  wiUy,  and  learned  man ;  but  passionate,  fierce,  and  cruel : 
aod  they  have  assigned  very  fHvoloufl  reasons  of  disgust,  as  the  motives  of  his  kill« 
ing  Cosar:  ^<  That  Csasar  took  a  number  of  lions  from  him,  which  he  had  pxo« 
vided  for  a  public  show ;  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  consulship ;  that  he  gave 
Brutus  die  more  honourable  prstorship  in  preference  to  him.*'    Middl.  p.  229. 
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greatest  importance  to  have  aman  of  Bnitus's  reputation    Vw  «f 
and  credit « at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  tJiat  they     709. 
would  not  otherwise  engage  in  it,  he  immediately  made  ^^^ 
him  privy  to  it.   Brutus  entered  into  it  readily ;  and  we  4Mi1i  oon- 
are  told,  that  he  was  spurred  on  by  sereral  billets  and  *"*^^* 
inscriptions,  reproaching  him  with  his  inaction*  In  one 
left  upon  his  praetorial  tribunal  was  written,  **  You  are 
aslcq),  Brutus ;  you  are  no  true  Brutus.**  Upon  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  of  the  elder  Brutus  were  found  the 
following  words:  ^'  Would  thou  couldst  come  to  life  suet  in 
again!**  and  under  the  statue  of  Caesar,  "  Brutus,  for  ^^ 
having  expelled  the  kings,  was  made  the  first  consul ; 
and  this  man,  for  having  expelled  the  consuls,  is  now 
become  our  king.**  Cassius  and  Brutus  admitted  to  the 
number  of  sixty  accomplices;  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Trebonius,DecimusBrutus,Q.Ligarius,8erviusGalba, 
C.  and  P.  Servilius  Casca,  Tillius  Cimber,  and  Minu- 
cius  Basilus.  Plutarch,  among  many  other  improbable 
circumstances,reIates,thattheconspirators  had  thoughts 

V  M.  Junius  Brutus  pretended  to  derive  his  name  and  descent  in  a  direct  line  fimn 
ttatflrat  eonsuL*  L.  Brutns,  who  expelled  Taxqaio,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  Bomaa 
people ;  and  Atticus  paid  him  the  compliment  to  dmwop  his  genealogy.  ButDkmj- 
fiusof  Halicaniaasos,  and  other  wtiteia,  donoCaUow  him  tms  illustrioas  original; 
because,  fbr  upwards  of  SOOjrears,  the  Roman  history  mentioDsn  one  but  a  plebetan 
of  that  name,  who  was  one  or  the  flh(t  tribunes  of  the  people;  and  when  aftorwacd  die 
Brntuses  were  raised  to  the  first  dignities  of  tlie  state,  they  were  looked  upeo  as  a 
new  race  of  people.  However,  at  3ie  time  we  are  speaking  of,  as  this  fan^  had 
enjoyed,  for  two  centuries,  the  first  honours  and  poets  of  th»  etatt,  it  is  bo  wonder 
that  the  opinion  favourable  to  the  pretension  of  Brutus  prveailed.  He  was  now  one- 
and^flirty  years  old,  being  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Jm  Gonciitts  Cinna  III.  and 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  A.  U.  668 ;  which  fully  confutes,  as  Dr.  liiddleton  obeerves^ 
the  vulgar  story  of  his  being  oommooly  believed  to  beCaear's  son :  ainoe  he  was  but 
fifteen  yean  younger  than  Cesar  himself;  whoae  fiuniliariiy  with  bis  mother  Scevilfa 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  commenced  till  many  years  after  Brutus  was  bom;  or 
not  till  Cesar  had  lost  his  first  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  nuunried  when  he  waa  very 
young,  and  always  tenderly  loved ;  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  made  when  he  was 
^WBBtor,  aod  conaequently  thirty  years  old.  BrutuR,  having  lost  bis  ^ther  when 
very  young,  was  tiamed,  with  gent  care,  by  his  undo  Cato,  in  all  the  suidies  of 
polite  lettOB,  especially  of  eloquence  and  pfailosoDhy.  He  bad  CKccUent  parts  and 
eq[aal  indvatary,  and  acquired  an  early  fiune  at  tbe  bar,  wlieie  he  pleaded  aevenl 
canses  of  great  importance,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  doqpMnt  and  learned  of  all 
the  young  nobles.  Hii  manner  of  speaking  was  correct*  elegant,  and  judieioai, 
yet  wantbig  that  force  and  oopioosness  which  am  required  in  a  oensommate  orator. 
Bat  i^OBophy  was  his  favourite  study;  in  which,  tooogh  he  professed  himself  of 
the  more  moderate  sect  of  the  old  Academy,  yet,  from  aoertsin  pride  and  gmvi^ 
oflemper,  he  afiected  the  severity  of  the  stoic  Whether  he  was  a  man  of  so  ranca 
mildnen,  such  strict  probity,  aid  consummate  virtue,  as  Plutarch  mtcnds,  his 
actions  most  evince.  His  credit,  at  this  time,  waa  due  to  hia  birth,  his  alliances, 
bfa  talents,  periiaps  too  his  riches,  wMcfa  he  iiiuuaied  with  great  applacalion  and 
induilry.    Soe  vaL  6.  p.  196.  note. 
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Yew  of    of  letting  Antony  into  the  secret,  who  was  upon  very 
709.      good  terms  with  several  of  them ;  but  that  Trebonius 
^'^'^  opposed  it,  telling  them  that  he  had  sounded  Antony 
408th  con-  at  Narbouue,  when  Caesar  was  on  his  return  from  the 
*^      Spanish  war,  and  that  he  very  well  understood  his  mean- 
ing, but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  engage  with  him ; 
though  he  was  sure  he  had  inviolably  kept  his  secret.** 
The  same  author  adds,  that  though  Brutus  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  trust  Cicero  with  the  design  of  the 
conspiracy,  on  account  of  his  want  of  resolution,  he  yet 
mentioned  it  to  his  wife  Porcia.* 

The  conspirators  had  debated  whether  they  should 
kill  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people,  while  he  was  taking  their  votes  at  the  election  of 
the  magistrates;  or  in  the  Via  Sacra,  or  at  the  entrance 
of  the  theatre,  or  in  the  senate-house;  and  at  length 

^  Cicero  (PhiL  2. 14.)  affinnB,  that  Antony  aaaented  to  TrcboDias*B  propoaaL--- 
^'Qiuunquam  d  interfid  Ciesarem  voluisse,  crimen  est,  vide,  qusflo,  Antooi,  quid 
tibi  ftitnrum  lit,  quern  Narbone  hoc  consilium  cum  G.  Trebonio  cepisse  noti^simuoi 
est,  et  ob  ejus  oonsilii  sodetatem,  cum  interficeretur  Cesar,  turn  te  i  Trebonio 
▼id^us  sevocarL  Ego  autem  (vide  quam  tecum  agam  non  inimicd)  quod  ben^ 
cogitasti  aliquando,  laudo:  quod  non  indicasti,  natiafl  affo:  quod  non  fedsti, 
ignoaco."  ( Wetae!.  p.  342.)  , 

>  Plutarch  tells  a  very  preUy  tale  upon  this  occasion,  and  wc  find  it  also  in  Dio. 
Brutus,  having  undertaken  the  management  of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  on  vhicli 
depended  the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  virtuous  and  noble  families, 
was  so  far  master  of  himself  as  to  preserve  an  air  of  serenity  during  the  day  and  in 
public;  but,  when  he  retired  to  his  fiunUy,  and  during  the  night,  he  could  not  main, 
tain  the  same  show  of  in  ward  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  PorcU  (his  new  wife,  who 
had  robbed  Claudia  of  his  hearty  could  easfly  percdve  that  his  breast  laboured  with 
some  oreat  design,  some  agonizmg  care,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceaL  Asshe 
loved  him  tenderly,  she  was  desirous  to  share  with  him  his  careand  trouble ;  but  be* 
fore  she  ventured  to  put  any  question  to  him,  she  resolved  to  make  a  very  eztiB. 
ordinary  trial  of  her  own  constancy.  She  took  a  small  knife,  and  having  sent  her 
women  out  of  the  room,  thrust  it  mto  her  thigh.  The  wound  bled  copiously,  and 
the  violent  pain  was  quiakly  succeeded  by  a  fever.  Brutus  was  in  the  utmost  con. 
sternatlon,  and  knew  not  what  to  think.  Then  Porda,  in  the  extremity  of  her  suf- 
fenngs,  thus  addicMed  htm:  "Brutus,  I  amCato's  dau^ter,  and  was  given  you 
not  merdy  to  share  your  bed  and  Uble  as  a  mistress,  but  to  partake  of  your  good 
or  lU  fortune.  Your  bdiaviour  to  me  hitherto  has  been  irreproachable.  But  how 
can  I  serve  you,  or  in  what  manner  can  I  prove  my  sense  of  your  goodness,  unless 

•"W^you  to  support  a  latent  uneasiness,  which  disturbs  your  rest;  why  dieo 
am  idaued  your  confidence?  Women,  uideed,  have  no  great  reputation  for  se. 
crecy  I  but  a  oood  education  and  suitable  company  have  girat  infiuence  on  the  dis. 
positions  and  tempen,  even  of  women:  and  who  has  a  better  riidit  to  make  a 
mmt  of  these  advanuges  than  Cato's  daughter  and  Bnitu»*s  wife  ?  However,  I  rdy 
not  on  any  preconceived  opinion  of  my  resolntion,  but  have,  by  experiment,  con- 
r^  K^*^*  ^  cannot  Mibdue  my  couia«."    She  then  pointed  U)  th« 

herself  to  that  torture  than  to  make  a  trial  of  her  constancy,    dnitua,  tnuisportod 

W^hisatojjttewiA^ 

•udi  a  wtfe;  and  munedialdy  let  her  into^whole  aecret  of  the  conspiracy . 
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they  determined  on  the  last  place,  as  the  most  proper,    Vm  or 
and  fixed  on  the  ides  of  March  as  the  time  when  they     709. 
would  execute  their  design.    They  did  not  doubt  but  ^'^'^ 
that  the  senate  would  applaud  the  act  when  done,  4<Mith  ood. 
and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion,  in  doing  it;^ 
and  there  was  a  circumstance  which  particularly  en- 
couraged them,  that  it  happened  to  be  Pompey's  se* 
nate-house,  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be  made ; 
and  where  Caesar  would  consequently  fall  at  the  feet 
of  Poinpey's  statue,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  that 
aristocratic  chief.    They  took  it  also  for  granted  that 
the  people  wpuUl  be  generally  on  their  side;  yet,  for 
their  greater  security,  D.  Brutus  gave  orders  to  arm 
his  gladiators  that  morning,  as  if  for  some  public  show ; 
that  they  might  be  ready,  on  the  first  notice,  to  se- 
cure the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  defend  them  from 
any  sudden  violence;  and  Pompey's  theatre,  which 
adjoined  to  the   senate-house,  being  the  properest 
place  for  the  exercise  of  the  gladiators,  would  cover 
all  suspicion  that  might  arise  from  them.     The  only 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  which  they 
were  much  divided,  was,  whether  they  should  not  kill  ^>"t-  ^ 
Antony  also  and  Lepidus,  together  with  Cassar;  espe-  App.  2. 
cially  Antony,  who  was  consul,  and  the  more  likely  ^  ^' 
to  create  fresh  danger  to  the  commonwealth.    Cassius,  ^^ 
with  a  majority  of  the  company,  was  warmly  for  killing 
them ;  but  the  two  Brutuses  as  warmly  opposed  and 
finally  overruled  it:  they  alleged,  that  to  shed  more 
blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace  their  cause, 
and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of  cruelty ;  *  and  of 
acting,  not  as  patriots,  but  as  partisans  of  Pompey ;  not 

i'  If  the  eompimton  thcrasht  ao,  tha  CoBar  bad  not  filled  np  the  aeuite  with 
a  Tenr  great  number  of  Gaim  and  odier  barbarians. 

>  Cicero  often  laments,  in  his  lettos,  this  fittal  mistake^  Ep.  Fam.  10. 2a  Melm. 
18. 7.  ^'  Would  to  heaven  yon  had  invited  me  to  that  noUe  feast  which  iron  made 
OD  the  ides  of  March:  no  remnants,  most  assuredly,  should  have  been  leR  behind. 
Whereas  the  part  yon  unluckily  spared  gives  us  so  much  peiplexity,  that  we  find 
something  to  reoret,  even  in  the  godlilce  service  which  you  and  your  iUnstrioos 
assodates  have  lately  rendered  to  the  republic.  To  say  the  truth,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  fitvonr  of  so  worthy  a  man  as  yourself  that  Antony  now 
Hvcs  to  be  our  general  bane,  T  am  sometimes  inclined  to  be  a  little  angiy  with 
you  for  taUng  him  aside,  when  Cosaf  fell.** 
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Year  of   SO  ttiich  to  free  the  city, » to  revenge  themselres  upon 

709.     their  enemies,  and  get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their 

^^^   own  hands.    But  what  weighed  with  them  most  was, 

4<Midi  eon.  a  vain  persuasion  that  Antonf  would  be  tractable,  and 

'"^"^      easily  reconciled^  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  over. 

As  these  intriguescould  notbecondncted  so  secretly 
as  not  to  give  some  cause  of  suspicion,  Caesar,  if  we 
believe  Plutarch,  received  information  of  the  nightly 
meetings  of  the  conspirators :  and  one  day,  when  he 
was  cautioned  to  be  upon  his  guard  against  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  he  answered,  '*  It  is  not  those  plump, 
jolly,  curled  fellows  that  I  am  afraid  of;  'itjfi  of  the  pale, 
■leagre  ones :"  under  which  description  he  glanced  at 
Cassius  and  Brutus.  Brutus,  in  particular,  adds  the 
same  historian,  appeared  formidable  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  courage,  severity,  and  natural  impetuosity:  but, 
when  he  reflected  on  his  probity  and  honour,  his  ap- 
prehensions disappeared :  and,  when  he  was  advised 
not  to  trust  him  too  far,  **  What !  (said  he,  clapping 
bis  hand  to  his  breast)  do  you  think  that  Brutus  will 
not  stay  till  this  debilitated  carcass  has  finished  its 
career  ?''  Cassar  had  resolved  to  trust  to  fortune,  and 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by 
treachery,  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it ;  that  he  had 
lived  Long  enough,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  empire 
would  be  a  greater  loser  than  himself.  The  very 
ni^t  before  his  assassination,  being  at  supper  in  Le- 
pidua's  house,  he  maintained,  that  the  most  eligible 
death  was  that  which  was  least  expected, 
sueu  81.  In  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  we  are  told,  that 
c^  ^  Caesar,  finding  himself  indisposed,  was  inclined  to  put 
off  the  assembly ;  to  which  he  is  said  by  Suetonius  and 
Plutarch  to  have  been  likewise  moved  by  many  prodigies 
that  had  lately  happened,  and  a  dream  that  his  wife  Cal- 
purnia  had  that  very  night,  in  which  she  saw  him  stabbed 
in  her  bosom  j "  but  D.  Brutus,  by  rallying  those  fears 

^  ■  SuetoDias*8  account  of  the  prodigies  is  as  follows,  c.  81 .  «^  Csesar  had  warning 
given  him  of  his  approaching  fate  by  severa^plain  prodigies.  A  few  months  before^ 
when  some  of  the  colony  which  he  had  settled  at  Capua  were  pulling  down  some  old 
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as  UDmanly  and  unworthy  of  him,  and  ailing  that  Vwor 
his  absence  would  be  interpreted  as  an  affront  to  the      709. 

assembly,  drew  him  out  against  his  will  to  meet  his  ^^^ 
destined  fate. 


M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  appeared  according  to  cus-  '"^'^ 
torn  in  the  forum,  sitting  in  their  praetorian  tribunals 
to  hear  and  determine  causes ;  where,  though  they  had 
daggers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same 
calmness  as  if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds;  till 
the  news  of  Ciesar's  coming  out  of  the  senate  called 
them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part  in  the  tra- 
gical act.    Plutarch,  who  never  fails  to  give  us  every 
circumstance  that  can  make  his  relation  more  in  te«>  Pint  in 
resting,  whether  it  be  founded  on  good  authority  or  ^"^ 
uot»  tells  us,  that  when  Caesar  came  out  of  his  house,  a 
slave  endeavoured  to  get  near  and  speak  to  him  ;  but, 

npBlchreSt  and  wen  ifce  bQaier  in  that  woAi,  because  they  found  some  vessek  of 
antique  workmanship,  a  Uble  of  brass  was  discovered  in  a  monument  wherein  Capys, 
ibm  founder  of  Capua,  waa  said  to  be  buiied,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek  woida 
and  letten  to  this  effect :  ^  That,  whenever  the  bones  of  Capys  came  to  be  un. 
covered,  a  descendant  from  lulus  would  be  shun  by  the  hands  of  his  rehiUons,  and 
hia  deatbrevenged  by  dreadful  devastatLons  throughout  all  Italy.'  And  this  account, 
lest  anyone  should  thbik  it  an  idle  story,  comes  £rom  Cornelius  Balbus,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ccnr.^  [An  tsceUont  xsason  why  it  should  not  be  a  forgery  to  imiae 
the  spirits  of  the  veterans,  and  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  sort,  the  vengeance 
of  CBBsar*s  death.  J  "A  few  days  before  his  death,  some  honea^  which,  upon  his 
passing  the  Rubicon,  he  had  consecrated  and  turned  loose  to  graze  without  any 

keeper,  would  take  no  food,  and  wept  plentifully ^The  soothsayer  Spurinna  warned 

him,  as  he  was  sacrificinf?,  to  look  to  himself,  otherwise  some  mischief  would  befal 
htm  befote  the  ides  of  March  were  over. — The  day  before  the  said  ides,  birds  of 
several  kinds  from  a  neighbouring  grove,  pursuing  a  wren  that  flew  into  Pompey's 
senate-house,  with  a  sprig  of  Uurcl  in  his  bill,  tore  it  there  to  pieces.  The  night 
before  tlic  day  of  his  being  slain,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  got  above  the  douds  and 
shaking  hands  with  Jupiter :  and  his  wifeCaipumia  fsncted  in  her  sleep  that  tbo 
top  of  the  house  was  coming  down,  and  her  husband  stabbed  in  her  bosom :  and 
immediately  the  chamber  doors  flew  open." 

Cicero,  deDiv.  1. 1.  52.  1.  2. 10.  relates  one  of  the  most  remarluble  prodigies 
said  to  have  happened  at  this  time ;  ^  That  as  Ctssar  was  sacrificing,  a  litde  before 
his  death,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  his  triumphal  robes  and  golden  chair, 
the  victim,  which  was  a  fat  ox,  was  found  to  be  without  a  heart :  and,  when  Cosar 
seemed  to  be  shocked  at  it, Spurinna,  the  haroapex,  admonished  him  to  beware,  lest, 
through  a  failure  of  counsel,  his  life  should  be  cut  off,  since  the  heart  was  the  seat 
and  source  of  them  bodi.  The  next  day  he  saorifieed  again,  in  hopes  to  find  the 
entrails  more  propitious :  but  the  liver  of  the  bullock  appeared  to  want  its  head* 
.  which  was  recxoned  also  among  the  direful  omens.**  These  facts,  which  are  ridi- 
Cttled  by  Cicero,  were  probably  invented  after  Cesar's  death.  If  they  really  hap« 
pened,  they  were  contrived  by  Cossar's  friends,  and  the  heart  and  head  of  the  liver 
ooBviyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to  give  them  a  better  pretenee  of  enforcing  their 
admonitions,  and  putting  Cosar  upon  his  s uard  against  dancers  which  they  really 
appiehended,  from  quite  difihrent  reasons  than  the  pretended  denunciations  of  the 
gods.  Suetonius  writes^  that  on  this,  or  a  like  occasion,  Csssar's  answer  was, 
«<  that  the  entrails  should  be  more  favourable  when  he  pleaised,  and  that  it  ought 
■ot  to  be  botoed  upon  as  an  iU  omen,  if  a  beast  wanted  a  heart** 
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ROMS  ^^  having  been  abIeto|)ierce  the  crowd  that  attended 
700.     him,  he  went  into  the  house  and  desired  Calpurnia  to 

^^'^  secure  him  till  Caesar's  return,  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  him  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. In  the  way  to  the  senate-house,  Artemidorus, 
a  Greek  philosopher,  put  into  his  hands  a  paper  con- 
taining a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  plot,  and 
said  to  him  :  **  Read  this,  and  lose  no  time,  for  it  con- 
cerns you  much."  This  man,  who  assisted  several  of 
Brutus's  friends  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies, 
had  made  several  discoveries;  but  Caesar,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  his  courtiers,  could  not  read  the  contents, 
and  entered  tlJe  senate-house  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand.  Many  circumstances  gave  the  conspirators 
great  alarms,  and  put  their  fortitude  to  the  test.  An 
acquaintance  of  Casca  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  You 
thought  to  be  very  secret,  but  Brutus  has  acquainted 
me  of  the  whole  affair.'*  Just  as  Casca  was  going  to 
make  a  reply  which  would  have  discovered  all,  the 
other  added :  "  What  then,  my  friend,  are  you  on  a 
sudden  grown  rich  enough  to  stand  for  theaedileshipl*' 
Casca  shuddered  at  the  danger  he  had  escaped.  M. 
Brutus  himself  had  a  most  violent  shock:  word  was 
brought  him  that  his  dearly  beloved  Porcia  was  at  the 
point  of  death:  for,  as  the  moment  of  her  husband's 
hazardous  enterprise  drew  near,  she  was  seized  with  a 
deadly  panic.  Brutus,  however,  showed  himself  a  true 
descendant  of  that  hero  who  sacrificed  his  own  children 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  the  same  spirit  over- 
ruled now  in  him  every  other  affection.  In  fine, 
Caesar  arrives;  and,  as  he  came  out  of  his  litter,  Popi- 
lius  Laenas,  a  senator,  made  up  to  him  and  talked  with 
him  with  much  earnestness,  and  the  dictator  seemed  to 
give  much  attention  to  what  he  delivered.  This  Popi- 
lius,  a  little  time  before,  had  been  with  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  wish  your  design  may 
succeed,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  defer  it;  for  there  are 
several  private  accounts  of  it.'*    The  conspirators  did 
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not  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  they  were  discovered  and    Yew  of 
betrayed.    An  universal  consternation  reigned  among     709. 
our  intrepid  assassins;  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  ^^*^ 
agreed  by  signs  not  to  wait  till  they  were  seized,  but  to  ^oath  om. 
stab  themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  "*   ^' 
public  execntion ;  and  already  Cassius  and  some  others 
had  laid  their  hands  to  their  poniards ;  when  Brutus, 
observing  that  the  gesture  and  attitude  of  Popilius  was 
rather  that  of  a  supplicant  than  an  accuser,  perceived 
his  error,  and  by  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  made 
the  others  understand  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  At 
length  Popilius  kissed  the  dictator's  hand  and  withdrew. 

Caesar  went  forward,  and  a  number  of  the  conspira*  piat  in 
tors  surrounded  and  conducted  him  tothecurule  chair :  ^"^ 
whilst  two  of  them,  Declmus  and  Trebonius,  stopped 
Antony  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  As  soon  as  he 
had  taken  his  place,  Tillius  Cimber,  who  was  to  begin 
the  attack  upon  his  person,  advanced  nearer  than  the 
rest,  as  if  he  had  some  favour  to  request  of  him,  and 
laying  hold  ofhisgown,  drew  it  over  his  shoulders,  which 
was  the  sign  agreed  upon.  "  This  (said  Caesar)  is  plain 
violence  :*'and  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words, 
when  he  was  wounded  a  little  below  the  throat  by  one 
of  the  Cascas.  He  seized  the  assassin's  arm,  and  ran  it 
through  with  his  styleior  writing ;  and,  endeavouring  to 
rush  forward,  was  stopped  by  another  wound,  which  was 
afterward  judged  to  be  the  only  mortal  one  he  received. 
Finding  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  drawn 
daggers  at  him,  he  wrapped  up  his  head  in  his  toga, 
and  spread  it  also  before  over  his  legs,  that  he  might 
fall  the  more  decently;  and  so  received  three-and- 
twenty  wounds,  fetching  a  groan  only  on  receiving 
the  first,  without  uttering  so  much  as  one  word." 

■  Plutarch  iftya,  that  upon  reoeiTiDg  the  fint  wound,  he  turned  upon  Caaca  in 
a  fiiry,  saying,  '^Wretch,  what  are  your  designs?"  And  that,  notwithstanding 
Ms  loS9  of  blood,  and  die  many  daggers  pointed  at  him,  he  ra^ed  amongst  them 
like  a  lion:  but,  when  M.  Brutus  came  upon  him,  he  said  in  Greek,  ^<  What, 
^  thou  one  of  them  too,  thou,  mt  box  Brutus  V* 
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Yew  of  Thus  fell  Caesar,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  ^e :  a  man, 
700.  who,  considered  as  astatesman  andacaptain,  may  justly 
^•^•^  challenge  the  first  place  in  the  registers  of  mankind.  He 
wkw  *^"  ^^^  formed  to  excel  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ;  was  prd- 
vident  in  council,  fearless  in  action,  and  executed  what 
he  had  once  resolved  on  with  an  amazing  celerity.  With 
the  greatest  nobleness  ofbirth,  of  person,andofcounte* 
nance,"*  he  joined  every  great  quality  that  can  exalt  hu<» 
man  nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant  in  society. 
He  was  open,  sincere,  great,  and  magnanimous,  in  all  his 
behaviour;  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  zealous  to  pro- 
mote their  interests  ;p  generous  and  liberal  even  to  pro- 
fusion to  his  dependants ;  and  was  distinguished  for  the 
most  singular  humanity  and  clemency  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  provocations  and  examples  of  cruelty  and 
revenge."'  He  was  magnificent,  polite,  and,  in  respect  of 
natural  endowments,leaming,  and  eloquence,  scarce  in- 
ferior to  any  man/   He  was  a  most  munificent  patron 

«  He  is  said  to  have  been  tall,  of  a  fair  oomplexion,  round-limbed,  pretty  fuO* 
faced,  with  eyes  black  and  lively ;  and  very  healthful,  except  that,  towards  the  end 
of  life,  he  was  subject  to  sudden  swoonings,  and  to  be  fri^tened  in  his  sleep.    He 
was  also  surprised  twice  with  the  falling  sickness  in  the  midst  of  business.   In  the 
<  caie  of  his  person,  he  was  so  very  nice,  that  he  had  not  only  the  hair  of  his  head 

cut,  but  likewise  had  the  hair  in  the  other  parts  of  his  body  takeu  up  by  the  roou  s 
and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  very  particular  in  his  dress ;  for  he  used  the  laius 
clavut  with  fringes  about  his  hands,  and  loosely  girded  about  him  with  an  effeminate 
air.   Suet.  45.   See  voL  4.  p.  415,  &c. 

*  p  Suetonius,  71, 72.  gives  us  the  following  instances  of  his  attachment  and  seat 
for  his  friends  and  clients. — ^When  he  was  but  ayouna  man,  he  defended  the  cause  of 
•  Masintha,  a  noble  youth,  against  king  Hiempsal,  with  so  much  keenness,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  pleading  he  seized  Julufc,  the  lung*s  son,  by  the  beaid :  and,  upon  hia 
client's  being  declared  tributary  to  Hiempsal,  he  immediately  took  him  by  foice 
from  Uiose  who  were  leading  him  away,  and  kept  him  concealed  in  his  house  for  a 
long  time;  and  when  be  went,  at  the  expiration  of  his  pretorship,  for  Spain,  he 
carried  him  off*  with  him  in  his  litter,  amidst  the  confusion  produced  by  those  who 
were  taking  leave  of  him.  When  he  came  to  have  the  whole  power  of  the  common, 
wealth  in  his  hands,  he  advanced  some  of  his  friends,  though  of  venr  mean  extrac- 
tion, to  the  highest  posts  in  the  government ;  and,  when  he  was  xeflected  upon  for 
it,  openly  declared,  ^^that,  had  he  been  assisted  by  robbers  and  cut-throats^  in  the 
defence  of  his  honour,  he  would  have  made  them  the  same  requital." 

4  He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  any  harm  to  Gomelins  Fhagita,  who  had 
teepanncd  him  in  the  night,  with  a  design  to  carry  him  to  Sylla;  and  out  of  whose 
hands  he  did  not  escape  without  much  difficulty,  and  a  great  bribe.  Philemon,  hia 
sccretarv,  who  had  promised  his  enemies  to  poison  him,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death, 
but  without  tortore.    SueL  74.  «-  > 

'  His  orations  were  admired  for  two  quaUties,  which  are  seMcm  found  togctl^er, 

8tr«igth  and  elegance.  Cicero  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever 

bred;  and  Quintilian,  10. 1.  says,  "  that  he  spoke  with  the  same  forae  with  which 

u?^V  "^^^  '^  ***  ^^  devoted  himself  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man 

capable  of  mailing  Cicero."— His  Commentaries,  in  Cicero's  judgment,  are  plain. 
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of  wit  and  learning,  wheresoever  he  found  them ;  and,    Vw  of 
from  his  love  for  those  talents,  would  easily  pardon  such     709. 
as  had  employed  them  against  him/   In  all  the  military  ^^'^ 
qualifications  he  had  no  superior ;  and  no  general  ever  ^JJS^^*^ 
acquired  to  such  a  degree  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  soldiers.   In  riding,  in  throwing  the  javelin,  and  in 
every  exercise,  he  possessed  a  singular  dexterity ;  and 

Mftt,  and  bomttful :  andbe  adds,  **  in  thin  pieparinghis  materials  for  such  aashould 
write  his  history,  he  may  perhaps  have  encoaraged  some  inferior  geniuses  to  an- 
deriake  it,  who  might  think  to  ornament  it  more;  but  has  discouraged  all  men  of 
9«DAe  ftom  roeddlSig  with  it."  Nor  was  he  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  bvt 
conversant  also  with  the  most  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning;  and,  among 
other  books  which  be  published,  he  addressed  two  books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy 
of  language,  or  the  art  of  speiJung  and  writing  oorreetly.  Pbikwophy  also,  and 
poetiT,  sometimes  employed  his  leisure;  and  Suetonius  mentions  a  poem  of  his, 
caUed  Iter,  or  the  Joamey,  which  he  wrote  on  his  way  to  the  Spanbh  war. 

■  Though  C  Memmiushad  published  some  very  abusive  speeches  againsthim,  and 
be  had  answered  them  with  equal  sharpness,  yethe  afterward  assisted  him,  with  his 
vote  and  interest,  when  he  stood  for  Uie  consulship.  When  C.  Calvus,  who  had 
written  some  seandalousepigrams  upon  him,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reconciU- 
atioQ  by  the  intercesskm  of  friends,  he  wrote  the  first  letter ;  and  when  C*tului^  fbr 
a  like  offence,  came  to  beg  his  pardon,  he  invited  him  to  supper.  He  also  bore,  with 
great  moderataon,  a  UbeL  of  Anlus  Caeeina  against  him.  Thismao,  whosegcniBs  and 
eloquence  are  much  extolled,  was  still  in  exile  in  the  year  707 ;  and,  to  make  amends 
for  ttie  inveotive  he  published  against  Coear,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
work,  in  which  he  mentioned  hun  with  honour ;  and,  while  his  friends  wereeaniestly 
soliciting  his  pardon,  he  sent  to  Cicero  his  performance,  beggbg  him  to  interest  him- 
adf  particularly  in  his  cause.  (Ad  Fam.  6. 7*  Melm.  9. 30.)  ^*  Your  judicious  ob- 
servation (says  he)  has  enabled  you  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  Caesar^s  heart ; 
and  you  are  acqnafntfd  with  all  the  most  probable  methods  of  (ffevailing  with  him  i 
so  that  each  successful  step  that  shall  be  madein  this  afibir,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  amdnaion,  must  proceed  altogether  from  you.  I  am  sensible  likewise  that 
you  have  great  interest  with  Cosar,  and  stiU  greater  with  all  his  favourites.  I  doubt 
not  then  ofyour  effecting  my  restoration,  if  you  will  exert  yourself  for  that  purpose. 
•^With  regard  to  the  book  my  son  will  deliver  to  you,  I  entreat  you  either  not  to 
suffer  it  to  be  published,  or  to  correct  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  not  appear  to 
iny  disadvantage.*'    Cicero's  answer  is  much  to  Caesar's  honour.    ^Ad  Fam.  6.  5. 

Melm.  9. 32.) '*I  have  read  your  performance^  and  still  contmue  to  read  it, 

with  much  attention ;  as  I  shall  preserve  it  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Your  affairs, 
indeecL  of  every  kind,  are  myprindpal  concern ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
every  day  appear  with  a  more  and  more  favourable  aspect.  You  havemany  friends, 
who  contribute  their  good  offices  for  this  purpooe;  of  whose  seal  your  son,  I  am 
persuaded,  has  already  acquainted  you,  as  well  as  of  his  own  hopes  that  their  endea* 
vours  will  prove  effectual.  In  regard  to  what  may  be  collected  from  appearances,  1 
do  not  metend  to  discern  more  than,  I  am  persuaded,  yon  see  vourself :  but,  as  yoi| 
may  reflect  upon  them,  perhaps,  with  greater  discomposureof  mind,  I  think  it  pro- 
pa  to  ffive  you  my  aendments  concerning  them.  Believe  me,  then,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  that  either  you,  oryour  coinpa- 
nioDS  in  adversity,  should  longremain  under  your  present  misfortunes :  yes,  myfriend, 
it  is  impossible  that  so  severe  an  injury  should  contimle  to  oppress  the  honest  advo* 
Gates  of  so  good  a  cause.  But  my  hopes  are  particularly  strong  with  respect  to  your, 
self:  not  merely  in  consideration  of  your  rank  and  virtues  (for  these  you  possess 
in  common  with  numy  others),  but  particularly  from  your  singular  learning  and 
genius.  The  man,  in  whose  power  we  all  of  us  are,  holds  diese  shining  qualities  in 
much  esteem:  and  I  am  well  assured,  you  would  not  have  remained  even  a  single 
moment  in  your  present  situation,  if  he  had  not  hnagined  himself  wounded  by  those 
talents  he  admires.  His  reaentment,  however,  seems  daily  cooling;  and  it  has 
been  mtimated  to  roe,  by  some  of  his  most  particular  friends,  that  you  will  undoubt- 
fldly  find  advantage  in  the  high  opinion  he  baa  eoneeived  <^  your  ahyities. " 
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Yen  of  he  was  able  to  endure  fatigue  beyond  all  credibility. 

709.  He  used  to  march  commonly  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 

B.C.43. 


bareheaded,  both  in  foul  and  fair  weather;  and  to 
408th  con-  swim  ovcr  the  rivers  which  obstructed  his  way.  In 
his  expeditions  he  was  daring,  but  cautious;  and  never 
marched  an  army  without  using  every  possible  pre- 
caution against  surprises.  He  was  never  discouraged 
from  any  enterprise,  nor  retarded  in  the  prosecution 
of  it,  by  ill  omens :  he  engaged  in  battle,  not  only 
after  previous  deliberation,  but  oflen  on  a  sudden, 
when  opportunities  offered,  after  a  march,  or  in  stormy 
weather,  when  nobody  could  imagine  he  would  move : 
and  on  all  occasions  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  in- 
^  trepidity  and  resolution ;  insomuch  that  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance  was,  often  in  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  the  chief  support  of  the  courage  of  his  troops. 
Just  and  impartial  to  his  officers  and  soldiers,  he 
treated  them  with  an  equal  severity  and  indulgence : 
when  the  enemy  was  near,  exacting  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline ;  but  on  other  occasions  excusing  them  from 
all  duty,  and  leaving  them  to  revel  at  pleasure.  His 
soldiers,  he  used  to  boast,  did  not  fight  the  worse  for 
being  perfumed.  In  his  speeches  to  them,  he  called 
them  always  comrades ;  and  he  ornamented  their  arms 
with  gold  and  silver,  that  they  might  make  the  finer 
appearance,  and  be  the  more  tenacious  of  them  in 
battle.  He  loved  them  to  that  degree,  that,  when  he 
heard  of  the  disaster  of  his  troops  under  Titurius  Sa- 
binus,  he  neither  cut  his  hair  nor  shaved  his  beard, 
till  he  had  revenged  it  upon  the  enemy ;  by  which 
means  he  inspired  them  with  a  mutual  affection  for 
his  person,  and  an  invincible  bravery.  They  never 
mutinied  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Gallic  war; 
and,  when  they  were  guilty  of  it  during  the  civil  war, 
we  have  seen  how  quickly  he  brought  them  back  to 
their  duty,  by  his  authority.  In  his  civil  capacity  he 
was  directed  by  great  and  extensive  views:  the  acts 
of  his  consulship,  which  the  aristocracy  so  vigorously 
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opposed,  wei-e  all  wise  and  tending  to  the  public  Yew  of 

good:  and,  when  he  was  master  of  the  empire  in  700. 

quality  of  perpetual  dictator,  he  discovered  in  all  his  °'^'^ 


undertakings  the  most  general  benevolence. 

When  we  contemplate  the  virtues  of  this  great  man, 
and  think  of  the  great  designs  he  had  formed,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  his  death ;  and  when  we  call  to 
mind,  that,  of  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  con* 
spiracy  against  him,  some  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  their  lives,  and  others  had  been  loaded  by  him 
with  honours,  we  cannot  but  charge  them  with  the 
basest  ingratitude  for  having  killed  their  benefactor. 
But  Cicero  was  of  a  different  opinion :  he  said,  ''  That  mmh 
the  public  was  the  more  indebted  to  them  on  these  ^  *^ 
accounts ;  and  that,  as  to  the  kindness  of  giving  them 
their  lives,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of  a  robber,  who 
had  first  done  them  the  greater  wrong:  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  act,  they 
could  never  have  acquired  so  much  glory  by  it ;  and 
though  he  wondered  indeed  at  some  of  them  for  doing 
it,  rather  than  ever  imagined  that  they  would  have 
done  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the  more,  for 
being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they  might  show 
their  regard  to  their  country."  And  he  tells  his  friend 
Atticus,  *'that  he  was  present  at  the  death  of  Csesar  Ad  au. 
in  the  senate,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  ^^  ^^ 
tyrant  perish  as  he  deserved/' 

These  sentiments  have  been  well  combated  by  a 
judicious  author ;  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  tran* 
scribe  what  he  has  said  upon  the  occasion : 

'*  Who  can  see  Caesar  fall  with  this  Ciceronian  stain  cibber, 
upon  him  ?  Had  this  expression  come  from  the  mouth  ^  ^^^* 
of  a  malignant  Cassius,  little  had  it  surprised  us;  but 
from  the  mild  morality  of  a  Cicero,  that  Cicero  too, 
who,  when  under  his  protection,  had  looked  on  him 
in  so  different  a  view ;  when  not  only  his  eloquence, 
but  his  excellent  poetry,  had  been  inspired  with  the 
praises  of  this  very  tyrant  whom  now  he  vilifies 
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YcMof  and  depreciates.  In  this  light,  I  say,  it  calls  for 
700.  fiirther  expostulation.  Whence  then  these  jarring  sen* 
^^^  timents?  Was  Cicero  or  Caesar  altered,  that  the  <me 
could  give,  or  the  other  merit,  such  diflferent  terms 
of  praise  or  censure?  Could  that  Csesar  deserve  to 
perish  as  a  tyrant,  whom  Cicero  had  allowed  to  have 
taken  up  arms  <  with  no  other  view  than  to  defend 
himsdf  from  injuries?*  or  could  such  an  insult  from 
Cicero  be  due  to  the  ashes  of  a  man  whose  clemency 
he  had  so  lately  tasted,  and  so  gratefully  had  cde- 
brated  ?  If  Cicero  then  was  a  flatterer  when  he  offered 
these  praises  to  Caesar,  why  are  we  not  equally  to  dis- 
believe him  when  he  blackens  or  loads  him  with  in- 
vectives? Caesar,  with  all  his  imputed  tyranny,  is,  in 
every  part  but  power,  so  unlike  the  hideous  wretch 
we  call  a  tyrant,  that  the  name  finds  no  reception 
among  the  visible  virtues  it  here  injuriously  breads  in 
upon.  Every  act  and  motion  of  him  so  rejects  the 
infamy,  that  he  seems  a  genius  rather  formed  to  lead 
a  ruined  people  into  happiness,  than  to  drive  them 
into  slavery. 

*^  Were  we  to  look  upon  Caesar  as  a  fierce  usurper, 
who,  with  an  unwaming  violence,  had  seized  upon  the 
public  liberty,  and  had  torn  to  pieces  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  awell-settledgovemment,  then,  indeed,  mi^t 
the  pleasure  Cicero  conceived  in  seeing  him  perish  be 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  laudable  passion  of  a  patriot. 
But,  as  history  has  not  set  Caesar  in  quite  so  detestable 
a  light,  nor  yet  the  injured  liberty  of  Rome  in  so  clear 
a  one,  why  may  we  not  look  with  a  complaining  eye 

upon  this  patriot  pleasure  of  Cicero? 

Gibber,  *^  Was  Cassar  an  enemy  to  his  country,  because  he 

was  dictator;  and,  upon  the  ground  of  his  ambition^ 
shall  we  justify  the  conspirators,  and  pronounce  that  he 
deserved  the  fate  wliich  befel  him  ?  His  ambition  might 
have  gone  beyond  the  ambition  of  others,  who  were 
visible  candidates  for  the  tyranny  complained  of;  yet 
the  public,  at  least,  were,  or  m^ht  have  been,  gainers 
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in  their  preference  of  so  meritorious  a  master,  who,   J^JJ/l 
though  his  will  gave  laws  to  the  Roman  world,  yet  his     709. 
kiws  were  no  reproach  to  his  will.  Nor  could  even  the  ^'^'^ 
conspirators  say  they  would  have  governed  better  than  ^^S^ 
Caesar  did,  when,  out  of  themselves,  he  had  chosen  the 
principal  magistrates.  What  then  did  Caesar  take  from 
them  that  was  so  dear  to  them,  unless  it  were  the  liberty 
of  so  frequently  breaking  those  wholesome  laws  which 
their  wiser  ancestors  had  made  for  their  security?  All 
the  real  hardships  they  suffered  from  him  was  the  loss 
of  that  little  care  they  took  to  see  them  obeyed ;  and 
could  the  redress  of  this  grievance  be  a  new  grievance? 
When  particular  men  grew  too  big  for  the  old  laws, 
was  it  not  rather  a  remedy  than  a  disease,  that  Caesar, 
by  giving  new  laws,  grew  too  strong  for  the  stoutest  of 
these  republican  tyrants?  If  their  own  administration 
could  have  kept  them  within  bounds,  they  had  not 
wanted  a  Caesar  to  repair  the  fences  they  had  broke 
through:  in  this  then  Caesar  less  deserved  to  be  called 
the  wolf  than  the  shepherd. 

'*  The  crime  complained  of  in  Caesar  is  not  of  the  Gibber, 
same  kind  of  treason  as  that  of  a  subject,  who  seizes  ^  ^^ 
on  the  throne  of  his  lawful  prince,  and  then  steps  into 
it  himself.  No,  Caesar  [supposing  him  a  usurper  for 
havingaccepted,  from  the  senate  and  people,  of  the  dic- 
tatorship] usurped  onlyupon  usurpers,upon  acorrupted 
govem^ient,  under  which  the  Roman  liberty  had  long 
groaned,  even  before  the  triumvirate  had  insulted  it; 
for,  in  the  diflPiised  tyranny  of  many,  Caesar,  at  worst, 
made  but  one  in  scarce  less  than  a  hundred ;  and,  when 
those  licentious  rulers  were  reduced  to  three  (of  which 
it  is  true  Caesar,  in  his  own  defence,  still  thought  fit  to 
make  one,  and  found  at  last  he  had  no  othet  way  to  be 
entirely  safe,  than  by  being  the  only  one),  he  had  just 
as  good  a  right  to  take  the  reins  of  government  from 
the  other  two,  as  the  united  three  had  to  take  them 
from  hundreds. 
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Year^  *'But»  alas!  to  the  lawless  and  the  tumultuous,  so 

709.  dear  had  been  the  headstrong  liberty  of  confounding,  so 

B.  c.  43.  ^Yf^Qi  ^^re  the  acquisitions  of  party  violence  and  preva- 


j«wicon.  lent  corruption,  that  the  dull  dreaming  peace  and  sur- 
Cibber,  feiting  plenty,  which  Csesar  had  restored  to  them  (be* 
p-  223.  cause  Cassar,  it  seems,  had  no  right  to  bestow  them), 
were  to  pass  rather  for  injuries  than  blessings,  and 
equally  deserving  an  exemplary  revenge  or  punishment. 
Admitting  now  we  were  to  receive  all  thisas  undeniable 
reason,  and  that  Caesar,  with  all  his  benefits  and  great 
qualities,  was  still  a  grievance,  because  he  was  thought 
or  called  so ;  yet,  where  shall  we  find  those  honest,  in- 
jured Romans,  who  had  this  absolute  and  unquestion- 
able right  to  complain  that  he  had  either  offered  vio- 
lence to  their  virtue  or  their  innocence?  Was  it  the 
uncorrupted  magistrates,  the  senate,  or  the  people,  or 
the  collective  body  of  them  all,  that  inspired  these 
patriot  conspirators  to  revenge  the  general  inj  ury  ?  It 
could  not,  sure,  be  the  legal  government;  that  had 
long,  long  before,  been  torn  to  pieces  by  a  succession 
of  civil  broils  and  factions,  of  which  the  usurpations  of 
Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  a  train  of  such 
pious  membe^r^  of  the  state,  had  been  too  flagrant  in-, 
stances. — Had  he  injured  the  people?  Neither;  he  had 
asserted  and  recovered  their  rights,  and  had  charmed 
them  with  his  magnanimity,  for  which  they  loved,  and 
therefore  more  willingly  obeyed  him.— But  might  not 
these  services  be  purely  political  ?  Were  they  not  all 
outside;  with  no  other  view  in  his  heart,  than  first  to 
make  fools,  and  then  slaves  of  them  ?  But  why  this  in- 
sinuation? why  this  presumptuous  imputation  upon  a 
just  action  ?  or  why  so  hard  a  restraint  upon  virtue,  that 
fihe  is  ijever  to  act  when  any  incidental  benefit  to  the 
agent,  beyond  the  merit  of  the  deed,  may  be  joined  to 
lb.  p.  224.  it?  Must  then  the  public  too  be  sufferers,  because  a 
private  account  may  be  found  in  relieving  them  ?  This 
may  be  an  argument  with  those  who  will  suffer  none  to 
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do  good  to  the  public  but  themselves,  and  that  in  their  Year  of 
own  way  too.  But  the  laws  of  virtue  are  more  fa-  709. 
vourable;  they  tolerate  all  actions  of  public  spirit,  nor  ^^^ 
suffer  them  to  be  discountenanced,  though  sure  that 
such  an  imputation  were  to  lie  upon  the  duty  or  the 
merit  of  them.  Hard  were  the  &te  of  Cs^sar,  if  aug<* 
gestions  might  invalidate  his  virtue  1  No,  suggestions 
shall  not  so  much  as  cast  a  shade  over  the  conspirators ; 
their  private  passions,  their  blind  revenge,  their  in- 
gratitude,  and  their  envy,  need  not  the  weak  assist- 
ance of  insinuated  guilt  to  piece  and  patch  out  acorn* 
plaint  against  them.  The  case  of  C^sar  and  of  his 
assassins  can  never  be  decided,  if  any  evidence  less  than 
fact  is  admitted  on  either  side.— Let  us  hear,  then, 
what  the  senate  has  to  complain  of.  What,  all  silent ! 
Has  Caesar  made  it  up  with  them  too  ?  Is  he  to  be  ac- 
quitted by  a  vclenii  rum  fit  bijuria  f  Have  they  with 
open  eyes  compounded  with  his  tyranny,  and  made 
the  empire  of  the  world  his  purchase  ?  This  indeed 
were  a  most  enormous  corruption  !  Sure  they  could 
not  but  impeach  him  for  it !  No,  they  rather  chose  to 
load  him  with  honours  and  unlimited  power,  found  their 
llbeities  safer  in  his  lap  than  in  their  own  unruly  hands, 
styled  him  Imperator,  with  the  higher  distinction  of  fa^ 
ther  of  his  country.  Such  was  their  resentment,  such 
their  grievances,  and  such  their  remedy.  Was  then 
this  mighty  work  of  their  own  hands,  this  monument 
of  power,  erected  only  to  testify  and  commemorate,  or 
to  redress  and  heal,  their  calamities  ?  For  healed  they 
certainly  were,  till,  from  the  fresh  wounds  of  Cassar, 
broke  forth  a  worse  calamity,  a  fatal  civil  war,  that  never 
ended  till  Roman  liberty  was  no  more.  Where  then 
shall  we  find  these  yet  undiscovered  sufferings  from 
Cassar,  unless  in  the  dark,  vindictive  bosoms  of  the  con- 
spirators? There,  indeed,  we  ought  to  suppose  them 
tnore  grievously  tyrannical,  because  so  dreadful,  so 
Vaunted,  a  vengeance  resented  them.  And  yet  it  has 
never  beenknown,  that  theirparticularcomplaints  were 
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Yetr  of   distinguisbed  by  any  greater  hardship  tban  wbat  was 
709.     offered  in  common  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  quieted  Roman 
^^^  people. 

^josAeoo-  *«  Were  we  to  give  up  all  tbat  is  asked  of  us,  tbat 
Cibber,  Cassar,  to  the  eyes  of  Brutus  and  bis  associates,  ap- 
p.2SL  peared  a  tyrant;  even  in  that  view  can  we  justify 
*  the  assassins  ?  Have  laws,  either  divine  or  human, 
ordained  assassination  to  be  the  punishment  of  any 
crime  whatsoever  ?  Were  the  conspirators  to  be  at 
once  the  judges  and  the  executioners  ?  Nor  do  we 
find  that  any  public  act  had  deputed  them  to  be  the 
public  avengers ;  the  greatest  of  them  were  but  self- 
commissioned,  and  in  that,  at  best,  but  a  sort  of  secret 
usurpers  of  the  public  authority. 
ab.p.22S.  «  And  yet  so  farther  unfortunate  is  their  cause, 
that  of  all  people  these  were  less  qualified  for  so  high 
an  office  than  (from  the  highest  to  the  lowest)  were 
the  most  offended  Romans.  For,  though  obligations 
and  favours  so  lately  accepted  from  him  could  not 
make  them  grateful,  they  might,  at  least,  have  made 
them  merciful,  to  Csssar.  But,  alas  I  so  it  was:  the 
provinces  he  had  assigned  to  some,  and  the  greatest 
posts  of  dignity  to  others,  had  availed  him  nothing. 
The  arrogant  presumption  of  being  generous,  just, 
and  gentle,  to  his  foes  and  fellow-citizens,  was,  to 
their  jealous  honour,  such  a  stinging  provocation,  such 
a  triumph  of  smiling  pride  and  insolence,  as  could 
never  be  forgiven  or  got  over,  but  by  the  determined 
death  of  the  distributor.  What  a  tyrant  I  what  pa^ 
triots  I  Were  not  this  enough  to  make  our  judgment 
sicken  when  so  bold,  so  weak,  so  wicked  a  cause  is 
before  us  ?  But  let  us  not  too  hastily  give  sentence. 
Perhaps,  the  warmer  advocates  for  liberty,  the  patriot 
abhorrers  of  Cssar,  may  think  it  a  narrowness  of 
mind  in  ns  to  suppose  his  plausible  acts  of  bene- 
volence and  bounty  ought  to  have  excited  a  sense  of 
gratitude  in  the  uncormpted  spirit  of  a  Roman ;  and 
that  it  18  more  a  call  for  our  admiration  than  our  re* 
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proaeh,  that  these  valiant  champions  of  the  public    Yen  tr 
rather  choae  to  plunge  their  daggers  in  his  heart,  in      7^0. 
scorn  of  his  obligations,  than  to  be  meanly  merciful  ^^'^ 
at  the  price  of  their  honour.    And  yet,  methinks,  the  ^^  «»- 
heroic  spirit  of  these  patriots  had  not  been  less  brave       ^' 
or  noble,  had  it  previously  refused  these  bribes  of 
Csesar.    The  scorn  should  have  preceded  the  accept- 
ance, but  the  pride  was  debased  that  came  after  it. 
Then,  too,  with  a  better  grace,  they  might  have  drawn 
their  daggers,  not  upon  their  admowledged  bene- 
factor, but  their  enemy  avowed. 

"  But  however,  though  we  cannot  easily  get  over  cibb«, 
this  weakness  of  thinking  them  ungrateful,  yet  if  we  ^^* 
are  still  so  just  as  to  allow  this  animated  enterprise, 
or  this  glorious  vengeance  (if  we  must  call  it  so),  the 
utmost  merit  it  can  lay  claim  to,  if  we  consciously  con- 
fess (for  sure  they  can  ask  no  more  of  us)  that  to  sacri- 
fice our  private  interests  to  the  public  good  is  the 
highest  merit  that  human  virtue  can  aspire  to ;  yet  let 
the  public  good  (the  declared  motive  of  the  conspinu- 
tors)  be  at  least  as  visible  to  us  as  the  sacrificed  interest ; 
let  us  be  sure  we  are  within  sight  of  the  one,  and  not 
blinded  by  the  other :  first,  let  us  be  morally  convinced 
that  the  death  of  Csesar  could  be  the  cure  of  all  the 
puUic  complaints ;  that  it  was  as  infallible,  as  it  was  the 
only  one^  to  which  the  redress  of  this  injured  liberty  was 
limited :  for,  if  the  republic  was  in  no  wise  relieved  by 
it,  how  unskilful  or  how  inhuman  must  have  been  the 
application  of  so  violent  a  remedy  I  What  then  shall 
we  call  it  but  a  more  desperate  act  of  tyranny  than  ever 
Caesar,  in  all  his  course  of  ambition,  committed  ? 

*^  If,  indeed,  Brutus  could  have  eradicated  or  sub-  ibw  ^  ssi. 
dued  the  whole  Roman  ambition,  or  have  turned 
faction  into  virtue,  then,  perhaps,  liberty  might  have 
arose  from  this  particular  sacrifice ;  but,  from  so  un^ 
profitable  an  expedient,  to  expect  the  cure  of  a  na** 
tiooal  contagion^  by  putting  oidy  one  infected  person 
to  death;  how  wild !  how  vain!  how  invisiUe  the  hapei 
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Vcarof    And,  though  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  attempts  by 
709.      their  success  or  failure,  yet,  when  the  hope  of  success 
B.a43.  ijj^g  gQ  ju  ^  foundation,  what  but  an  imaginary  castle 
408th  con-  could  be  built  upon  it  ?   Nay,  the  very  people,  whose 
■"^*'      cause  these  conspirators  pretended  to  assert,  chose 
rather,  by  their  compassionate<:lamours  for  vengeance 
On  the  murderers  of  Ccesar,  to  suspend  their  liberty, 
than  to  enjoy  it  by  a  base  and  cruel  connivance  at  their 
escape.    Strong,  very  strong,  must  have  been  the  re- 
publican grievances,  when  they  rather  chose  to  be 
settled  slaves  their  own  way,  than  to  feel  (as  they  had 
done),  in  so  many  violent  magistrates,  so  many  gall- 
ing, griping,  grinding  masters.   A  provocation  which, 
in  later  governments,  has  shown  us,  that  revenge  may 
be  sometimes  sweeter  than  liberty. 

"  To  proceed  then,  let  it  be  clear  to  us  that  under 
the  cause  of  liberty  were  concealed  no  private  passions, 
no  stimulating  pride,  no  lurking  envy,  that  moulded 
this  conspiracy  to  the  dreadful  form  it  came  out  in : 
for,  as  history  set  a  mark  of  more  thafi  suspicion  on 
their  principal,  as  Cassius  was  more  known  to  have 
hated  the  person  than  the  tyranny  of  Caesar,  it  will 
add  but  very  little  to  the  honour  of  their  cause  to 
say  his  accomplices  were  imposed  upon,  or  that  the 
artful  management  of  this  turbulent  spirit  had  made 
it  a  darling  point  of  glory  to  break  through  their 
bonds,  both  of  private  and  of  public  gratitude,  iu 
clearing  their  way  to  the  heart  of  Csesar.  However 
pompous  the  pretence  might  be,  it  will  be  hard  to  prove 
that  it  had  either  conscience,  honour,  or  the  most 
distant  hope  of  honest,  lusty  liberty  to  build  upon. 
^  m  "  ®"^  now  we  are  to  stand  a  stronger  opposition ;  the 

honour  and  integrity  of  a  Brutus  now  rises  to  disarm 
our  mercy  for  Caesar,  and  to  vindicate  his  death.  If 
Brutus  thought  no  ties,  not  even  the  love  that  Caesar 
bore  him,  were  of  equal  value  to  the  cause  of  liberty ; 
if  Brutus  chose  to  make  his  friend  and  benefactor  fall 
avictim  to  the  public  justice ;  if  such  a  man  of  so  im* 
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maculate  a  character  was  of  this  patriot*party»  shall  J!!'Jt 
not  the  sanction  of  so  great  a  name  hang  immortal     700. 
praises  on  their  memory ?  ^  ^^'^ 

"  Such,  indeed,  have  been  the  encomiums  which  ^^  •^^ 
the  learned  have  sometimes  heaped  upon  him,  and 
which  even  the  friends  of  CsBsar  have  not  totally  re- 
fused him/' — But,  how  far  we  are  to  be  led  by  the 
authority  of  Brutus,  how  far  he  deserves  these  high 
encomiums,  the  following  history  will  show.  Hitherto 
he  has  certainly  made  no  figure  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

7%e  gtnertl  eonstentaHan  of  the  tenaie^  omm/,  aiuf  peopkf  up(m  ihe  dealh  ^ 
Ceetar,  The  treaty  Uiween- Antony  and  the  contpiratora.  Antony* $  artful 
managemeni.  The  eontpiraiort  are  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  Antony  gatkeri 
OM  army  about  hintj  and  diepotee  qf  every  thing  aeeording  to  hi»  pieaeurt* 
Sextut  Pompey  maket  hit  peace  by  ihe  mediation  ofLepidus,  and  i»  declared 
admiral  of  the  r^ublic  Octaviue  appeara  upon  Ihe  atage  s  ia  thwarted  hy 
Antony  in  every  thing:  raiaea  an  army  to  make  good  hia  ckAm :  courta  the 
aenate  and  Antony^  a  enemlea^  tahom  he  proteeta,  Antony  acta  out  from  Rome 
to  take  poaaeaaion  <ff  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  and  beaiegea  D.  Brutua  in  Mutina,  He 
lafbllowed  by  young  Octaviuay  »Ao,  at  Cicero'a  motiony  ia  authorized  by  the 
aenate  to  raiae  troopa  and  make  xaar  agaUut  Antony. 

The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  finished  their  work,  MMdi. 
than  Brutus,  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger, congratulated  ^ 
the  senate,  and  Cicero  *  in  particular,  on  the  recovery  of 

*  Middl.  p.  244.  *'*  This  gave  Antony  a  pTetenoe  to  cfaaige  him  afUrwiid  in  pub* 
lie  with  being  privy  to  the  ooDipinicy,  and  the  principal  adviter  of  it:  but  it  is  oer« 
tain  that  he  was  not  at  all  scqoainted  with  it:  for,  though  he  had  the  strictest  friend, 
•hip  widi  the  chief  acton,  and  they  the  greatest  confidence  in  Um,  yet  his  age, 
ditfacter,and  dignity,  rendered  him  wholly  onfit  to  bear  a  part  In  an  attempt  of  that 
nature;  and  to  embark  himself  in  an  affiursodesperate,  with  a  number  of  men^wlxs 
txeepting  a  few  of  their  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to  be  trusted,  or  too  ob» 
scare  even  to  be  known  by  him.  He  could  have  been  oflittle  or  no  service  to  them 
in  the  execution  of  the  act,  yet  of  much  greater  in  justifying  it  afterward  to  the 
dty,  lior  having  had  no  share  in  it,  nor  any  personal  interest  to  makehisaudMNity 
soapccted.  These  were  the  true  reasons,  without  doubt,  why  Brutus  and  Cassins 
did  not  impart  the  design  to  him.  Had  it  been  from  any  other  motive,  as  some 
writers  have  suggested ;  or  had  it  admitted  anv  interpretation  iniurious  to  his  ho- 
nour ;  he  must  have  been  often  reproached  with  it  by  Antony  and  his  other  adver- 
saries of  those  times,  who  were  so  studious  to  invent  and  pioMgate  evenr  calunnj 
that  could  depress  his  credit.*'  [Surely  Cicero  was  known  for  a  oowar^  and  Pin* 
taich  is  in  the  right  to  say  this  was  a  good  reason  not  to  make  him  privy  to  the  de- 
sign.] *^  I  csnnot,  however,  entirely  acquit  him  of  bemg  in  some  degree  accessary 
tothedeathof  CflBsar;  for  it  is  evident,  from  several  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  an 
expectation  of  such  an  attempt,  and  from  what  ouarter  it  would  come ;  and  not  only 
expected,  but  wished  it :  he  prophesied  very  eaiiy,  that  Caesar*sreiffn  ooold  not  last 
six  months,  but  must  necessarily  faU,  either  by  viokncaor  of  itietf ;  and  hoped  to 
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Tear  of    tbeir  liberty,  and  essayed  to  make  a  speech  to  them 
^709.      upon  the  occasion ;  but  the  senators,  seized  with  asto* 
^'^'  ^'  nishment  at  jso  daring  an  attempt,  after  they  had  been 
408th  COD.  niute  spectators  of  the  deed,  rushed  out  of  the  senate- 
PhiL2.i2.  house,  and  Cicero  with  them ;  as  if  they  were  all  afraid 
of  the  same  fate.  Antony,  who  had  indeed  some  reason 
to  be  apprehensive,  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
house ;  and,  throwing  off  all  the  marks  of  his  consular 
dignity,  stole  away  to  his  own,  where  he  strongly  bar- 
ricaded himself.     The  conspirators,  disappointed  by 
the  timid  behaviour  of  the  senators,  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  people,  and,  marching  out  in  a  body,  with 
piutin      a  cap,  the  sign  of  liberty,  carried  before  them  on  a 
**'         spear,  proceeded  in  a  calm  and  orderly  manner  through 
the  forum,  where,  in  the  first  heat  of  joy,  several  of 
the  young  nobility,  who  had  borne  no  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy, joined  themselves  to  the  company  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambition  to  be  thought 
Appian,     partners  in  the  act ;  but  they  afterward  paid  dear  for 
Di4Hp.25o.  that  vanity,  and  were  involved  in  the  ruin  it  drew  upon 
^^      all  the  rest.    Brutus  designed  to  have  spoken  to  the 
Bnit.        people  from  the  rostra ;  but,  perceiving  them  to  be  in 
too  great  an  agitation  to  attend  to  speeches ;  being  un- 
certain too  what  turn  the  popular  humour  might  take, 

liTe  to  see  it.'*  Ad  Ait  10.8.  '<  He  knew  the  disaffectioaofthe  greatest  and  best 
of  the  city;  which  they  expresied  with  great  freedom  in  their  letten,  and  with 
much  more  we  may  imagine  in  their  private  convenation :  he  knew  the  fierce  and 
haughty  spirit  of  Bratus  and  Cassius,  and  their  impatience  of  a  master ;  and  colti* 
valed  a  strict  oonespondenoe  with  them  both  at  this  time,  as  if  for  the  opportunity  of 
— ^--^  them  to  someact  of  vigour.  Ch]thenewBthatAtticu8  8enthim,ofC«Mur*a 


image  being  placed  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  adjoining  to  that  of  Uie  goddesa 
Salus,  *■  I  had  rather  (says  he)  have  him  the  comrade  of  Romulus,  than  of  the 
goddess  of  Safety,'  (ad  Att.  12. 16.)  referring  to  Romulua's  fate  of  being  killed  by 
the  senaton.  In  another  letter  (ad  Att  13. 40.)  it  seems  to  be  intimated,  that 
Attieus  and  he  bad  been  contriving,  or  talking  at  least  together,  how  Brutus  might 
be  spirited  up  to  some  attempt  of  that  kind,  bv  setting  before  him  the  fame  and 
gkwof  his  ancestors:  'Does  Brutus  then  tdl  us  (says  he)  that  Csbsv  brinos 
jdthhnngbd  tidings  to  honest  men?  Where  will  he  ^d  them,  unless  he  haaga 
hmisdf?  But  how  securely  is  he  now  intrenched  oo  all  sides?  Whatnsethenof 
your  fine  mvention  ;  the  picture  of  did  Brutus  snd  Ahala,  with  the  verses  under, 
iiJid^IsawibyourgaUery?  Yet  *iurt,  after  all,  can  he  do  ?'  One  cannot  help 
obsenrtaft  Ukewise,  in  his  pieces  addressed  about  this  time  to  Brutus,  how  artfbUy 
he&Us  into  a  lamentatiOD  of  the  times,  and  of  the  particular  unhappiness  of  Brutiu 
tonsdfmbemi^depnvedbythemofaUthehopesanduseofhis^ttalenta;  puu 
ttiig  hnn  m  mmd  at  the  same  time  of  his  double  descent  from  anoestois  who  had 
rf&!l!II!!l?*fSi5^  by  ddivering  Rome  from  servitude."  See  the  coodusioii 
orius  treatise  « On  famooa  Onion,' 
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and  knowing  there  were  great  numbers  of  Cassir's  <M    y«r  of 
soldiers  in  the  city,  who  had  been  summoned  from  all  ^  7oe.* 
parts  to  attend  him  to  the  Parthian  war  ;^  he  thought  ^^-^ 
proper,  with  his  accomplices,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ^^  «•- 
Capitol,  which  he  seized  on  by  the  assistance  of  De«       '^ 
eimus's  gladiators,  on  pretence  of  returning  thanks  to 
Jupiter.  The  dead  body  of  Caesar  was  left  in  the  senate^ 
house,  where,  after  it  had  been  viewed  by  those  who 
had  the  curiosity  and  courage  to  venture  in,  it  was  put 
into  a  litter  by  three  of  his  slaves,  and  carried  to  his 
house,  one  arm  dangling  out  of  the  window.     The 
conspirators,  being  secure  in  the  Capitol  from  any  im* 
mediate  violence,  summoned  the  people  thither  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  Brutus,  in  a  speech  to  them  which  he 
had  before  prepared,  justified  his  conduct,  explained 
the  motives  of  it,  and,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  exhorted 
them  to  exert  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  maintain  the  liberty  now  offered  to  them 
against  all  the  abettors  of  the  late  tyranny. 

When  the  senators  saw  that  all  was  calm,  several  of 
them  ventured  up  to  the  Capitol  in  the  evening,  and 
Cicero  among  the  rest ;  who  tells  us  that  his  advice  was, 
'^  that  Brutus  and  Cassius,  as  praetors,  should  call  the  Ad  am.  14. 
senate  into  the  Capitol,  and  proceed  to  some  vigorous^^ 
decrees  for  the  security  of  the  public  tranquillity  :**  but 
Brutus  and  his  accomplices  were  for  proceeding  calmly^ 
and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  consul ; 
and,  having  conceived  hopes  of  Antony,  proposed  send- 
ing a  deputation  to  him,  to  exhort  him  to  measures  of 
peace."    Antony,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  peace,  but 

«  This  U  looked  upon  as  a  false  step,  and  Cicero,  in  his  second  Philippic,  c.  35. 
and  in  hb  letteia  to  Atlki]s(l4. 10.),  says  he  remonstiatedaaaiDtt  it,  noreonUbe 
pKTailed  with  to  bear  a  pan  in  it  s  he  says,  he  U»ld  them  plainly, '^  that  there  could 
be  no  nfe  tiMty  inth  him ;  that,  as  long  as  he  was  afhud  of  thcTOfhe  would  pnim^ 
evciythingt  bu^  when  his  £ean  were  over,  he  would  be  like  faiinaelf,  and  pcrfooa 
noihmg :  so  that,  while  the  other  consular  senntois  weregoing  backwardsand  fiir- 
waids  in  this  office  of  mediation,  he  stuck  to  his  point,  and  stoyed  with  the  rast  in  the 
ChmIoI,  and  did  not  see  Antony  for  the  two  fiiBt  days."  Butitmustbecoosidflredy 
1.  That,  wire  it  possible  to  bring  tbiufpi  about  by  peaceable  measnics,  that  wayun. 
doobfeadly  was  the  belt.  3.  That  Antony  and  Lepidua  bad  leally  more  stM^  hi 
their  hands  than  the  senate,  and,  if  provohsd  s»  esnt  it,  mi^  veiy  easily  dsMray 
them  sD,  or  force  them  to  fly  oofcfll  the  d^.    a.  That,  among  the  oth»  i 
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Yearoir    whofio  business  it  was  by  dissimulation  to  gain  time,. 
709.      professed  a  sincere  inclination  to  it,  and  seemed  to 
^'  ^'  ^'  have  no  other  desire  than  to  see  the  republic  settled 
408th  con.  again  on  its  old  basis ;  and  he  pretended  that  he  had 
^'      brought  Lepidus  into  the  same  measures.     Lepidu9 
tras  at  this  time  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  a  legion,  ready  to  depart  for  the  government  of 
Spain,  which,  together  with  a  part  of  Gaul,  had  been 
assigned  him  by  Caesar.    In  the  night,  therefore,  after 
Csesar's  death,  he  brought  his  troops  into  the  field  of 
Mars,  and,  sensible  of  his  dBuperiority,  began  to  think 
of  making  himself  master  of  the^ity,  and  taking  im-. 
mediate  revenge  on  the  conspirators :  and  Dio  says» 
that  by  break  of  day  he  harangued  the  people  against 
them.     What  Lepidus  proposed  might  easily  have 
been  put  in  execution,  but  Antony  diverted  him  from 
that  design,  and  managed  him  agreeably  to  his  own 
views.     His  authority  and  forces  he  made  use  of  to 
harass  and  terrify  the  opposite  party  till  he  had  driven 
the  conspirators  out  of  the  city :  and,  when  he  had 
served  his  purposes  with  him  at  home,  he  contrived 
to  send  him  to  his  government  to  keep  the  provinces 
and  commanders  abroad  in  due  subjection  to  them  v 
and  that,  by  being  stationed  with  his  army  in  Gaul, 
he  might  be  ready  for  any  event  which  should  require 
his  help  in  Italy.     Antony,  to  render  their  union  the 
firmer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  humour  his  vanity, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lepidus's  son,  and 
assisted  him  to  seize  the  high-priesthood,  vacant  by 
Caesar's  death,  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  election. 

DoUbella,  who  claimed  the  coDiulship,  went  up  alto  to  the  Capitol,  and  then  n. 
pcared  very  sealoiu  for  a  reconciliation.  4.  It  waa  not  poaaible  to  foresee  tb» 
erents  that  followed,  and  Brutus  and  hi«  friends  had  particular  reasons  to  entertain 
a  better  opinion  of  Antooy.  Dr.  M iddleton  teUs  us,  p.  254.  '« Gasar  had  used  him 
roughly  on  several  occasions,  and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it,  and  that  he  had 
been^  engaged  by  Trebonius,  on  Casar*s  last  return  from  Spain,  in  a  design  against 
his  life ;  and,  though  he  did  not  perform  that  engagement,  yet  they  thought  it  an 
obligation  as  well  as  a  proof  of  his  continumg  in  the  sam«  mind  that  he  had  not 
daoovenditt  whidi  was  the  reason  for  their  sparing  him  whsn  Catar  was  killad, 
and  of  Trebonitts*s  taking  him  aside,  on  pretence  of  business,  lest  his  bdiariout 
on  that  occasion  might  provoke  them  to  kill  him  too.** 
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The  next  day  passed  in  mutual  assurances  from  both    Vw  or 

•  ROME 

sides  of  their  disposition  to  concord  and  amity;  and      700. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Brutus  and Cassius  ventured  down  ^^^ 
into  the  forum,  and  were  heard  with  silence  and  respect  ^^^PJlf^* 
from  the  rostra:  but  that  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  one  of  MiddL 
the  praetors,  beginning  to  speak  and  accuse  Cassar,  they  ^  ^^ 
broke  out  into  such  a  sudden  rage,  that  the  conspira- 
tors thought  fit  to  withdraw  again  into  the  Capitol : 
where  Brutus,  expecting  to  be  besieged,  dismissed  the 
most  eminent  of  those  who  had  followed  him  thither, 
not  thinking  it  just  that  those,  who  were  not  partakers 
of  the  deed,  should  share  in  the  danger.    Antony  Pint  m 
summoned  the  senate  on  the  third  day  to  adjust  the  ^""^ 
conditions  of  the  agreement  with  the  conspirators,  and 
confirm  them  by  some  solemn  act.  Antony,  Plancus, 
and  Cicero,  are  said  to  have  made  studied  orations 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house.    Cicero  moved 
the  assembly,  in  the  first  place,  after  the  example  of 
Athens,  to  decree  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of  oblivion, 
for  all  that  was  passed,  to  which  they  unanimously 
agreed.  Antony  seemed  to  be  all  goodness,  talked  of 
nothing  but  of  healing  measures ;  and,  for  a  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  moved,  ^Hhatthe  conspirators  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations,"  and  sent 
his  son  as  a  hostage  for  their  safety :  upon  which  they 
all  came  down  from  the  Capitol :  and  Brutus  supped 
with  Lepidus ;  Cassius  with  Antony. 

There  wereseveral  things,  however,  very  artfully  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  Antony,  on  pretence  of  public  con- 
cord, of  which  he  made  afterward  a  most  pernicious 
use ;  particularly  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
Cassai^'s  acts;  which  proposition  was  suppoited  by  all 
those  who  either  were  actually  in  office,  or  were  named 
to  be  magistrates  of  the  following  years.  But  this  mo- 
tion was  suspected  by  many,  who  opposed  it  for  some 
time,  calling  upon  Antony  to  explain  it,  and  to  specify  pi^  1. 1. 
how  far  it  was  to  extend :  he  assured  them,  that  no  other 
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Yew  of   acts  were  meant  than  what  were  known  to  every  body, 
709.      and  entered  publicly  on  Caesar's  register :  they  asked,  if 
B.  c.  43.  jjjjy  pei^ons  were  to  be  restored  from  exile?  he  said. 


4WA  con-  only  one,  and  no  more :  whether  any  immunities  were 
granted  to  cities  or  countries?  he  answered,  none;  and 
consented  that  it  should  pass  with  a  restriction,  proposed 
by  Servius  Sulpicius,  that  no  grant,  which  was  to  take 
place  after  the  ides  of  March,  should  be  ratified*  This 
was  generally  thought  so  reasonable,  and  Antony's 
seeming  candour  made  such  an  impression,  that  those 
who  saw  the  mischief  of  it  durst  not  venture  to  oppose 
it :  especially,  as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case 
ofSylla;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to  the 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  oblige,  or 
keep  in  good  humour,  without  confirming  the  privi* 
leges  and  possessions  which  Csesar  had  granted  to  them. 
In  favour  of  the  conspirators,  it  was  added,  "that  this 
ivas  enacted  for  the  sake  of  the  public  tranquillity/'  In 
fine,  it  was  resolved  that  Caesar's  funeral  should  be 
solemnized  at  the  public  expense.   All  this  had  been 

AdAtt  14. agreed  to  before  by  Brutus:  though  Cassius  had  op- 
posed the  last  article,  and  Atticus  had  warned  his 
friends  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  it,  maintain- 
ing that  all  was  lost,  if  the  tyrant  received  those  honours. 
Dolabella,  whom  Caesar,  upon  his  intended  expedition 
to  Parthia,  had  designed  and  nominated  to  the  con- 
sulship, now  seized  the  ensigns  of  that  office;  and, 
though  Antony  had  protested  against  that  designation, 
and  resolved  to  obstruct  its  effect,  he  now  quietly  re- 
ceived him,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  colleague. 

cw^A  ^^^  ^^y  following  Antony  received  the  thanksof  the 
senate  for  his  prudent  and  peaceable  behaviour;  and 
some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  greatest  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  decreed  to  the  conspirators ;  to  Brutus, 
Macedonia;  to  Cassius,  Syria;  to  Trebonius,  Asia;  to 
Tillius  Cimber,  Bithynia;  and  that  D.  Brutus  was 
confirmed  in  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    This 
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would  hare  l^een  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  con*-  v«r«f 
qnmtors  the  chief  forces  of  the  empire ;  tnd,  if  so,  it  '^  70S! ' 
IB  hard  to  imagine  that  Aatony  had  at  this  time  any  ^^-^ 
▼lew  of  nusing  a  civil  war.  But  Syria  and  Macedonia  ^^^^  con- 
were  not  decreed  to  Cassias  and  Bmtas  till  Antony  *"  ^ 
mw  declared  a  public  enemy. 

This  calm  was  but  of  short  duration ;  for,  Csssar's 
will  being  opened  at  the  house  of  Antony,  it  was  found 
that  Csesar  made  his  sister^s  grandchildren  his  heirs; 
young  Octayius  for  the  three  quarters  of  his  estate,  and 
Q.  Pedius,  with  L.  Pioarius,  for  the  remaining  quarter. 
In  the  conclusion  he  adopted  Octavius.  Several  of  the 
conspirators  were  named  tutors  to  his  son,  in  case  he 
had  one;  and,  in  failure  of  his  first  heirs,  D.  Brutus 
was  named  to  the  succession  of  his  estate.  He  be- 
queathed his  gardens  near  the  Tiber  to  the  public,  and 
300  sesterces  to  every  Roman  citizen ;  which  greatly 
contributed  to  awaken  the  people's  affection  towards 
him.  They  declared,  that  a  man  so  generous,  and 
who  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  tenderness  to  his 
^low*citizens,  could  not  be  a  tyrant;  and  the  favour^ 
able  sentiments  they  entertained  of  him  manifested 
themselves  soon  afta*  at  his  funeral. 

A  little  temple,  all  glittering  with  gold,  was  built  in 
the  fonn  of  that  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Mother,  before 
the  rostra;  and  in  this  temple  his  body  was  placed,  on 
an  ivory  bed,  covered  with  gold  and  purjde  cloth.  At 
his  head  rose  a  troj^y,  upon  which  hung  the  robe  in 
which  he  was  killed.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  near  the  sepulchre  of  Julia,  was  raised  a  pile 
Cmt  the  burning  of  his  body,  whither  all  those  who  in 
great  numbers  had  brought  perfumes  to  bum  with  it 
w^*e  directed  to  carry  them.  When  all  was  ready, 
Antony  mounted  the  rostra,  and  ordered  a  herald  to 
read  the  several  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  declared 
Csesar's  person  sacred,  and  accumulated  all  human  and 
diviiie  honours  upon  him :  he  then  commanded  him  to 
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Year  of    read  the  oath  that  all  the  senators  had  tBken^  not  only 

ROMP 

7o».      not  to  attempt  any  thing  against  his  life,  but  to  defend  it 

^•^'^  at  the  expense  of  their  own ;  and  he  added  a  few  words 

^^'  ~"-  suited  to  the  occasion/  When  he  had  done  speaking, 

the  body  was  carried  down  from  the  bed  of  state  into 

the  forum  by  the  magistrates,  and  those  who  had  borne 

offices  under  the  deceased.  The  people,  moved  at  the 

sight  of  this  melancholy  spectacle,  and  inflamed  by 

verses  adapted  to  raise  compassion,  which  were  indus- 

triously  spread  among  them,  would  not  suffer  the  body 

to  be  carried  farther,  or  to  the  field  of  Mars ;  but  would 

have  it  burned,  some  in  Pompey's  senate-house,  where 

he  had  been  killed ;  others  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter* 

Suet,  in      In  this  tumult,  two  armed  men  came  up  to  the  body» 

c«B.    ,86.  ^jjj  gg^  gj.^  ^^  ^jj^^  covered  it.    The  mob  upon  this 

immediately  pulled  up  the  seats  of  the  judges,  the  coun* 
ters  of  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers,  and  gathered  all 
the  wood  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  musicians 
threw  into  the  fire  the  clothes  they  had  prepared  for  the 
ceremony;  the  veteran  soldiers  their  arms;  the  women 
their  ornaments;  and  the  flame  became  so  violent,  ac- 
cording to  Appian,  that  the  house  of  L.  Bellienus  was 
entirely  consumed.  From  the  funeral,  the  mob  ran 
with  firebrands  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  them,  not- 
withstanding the  preparations  they  had  made  against 
v«i.  Max.  such  an  att&^k.  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
PiuL  Caes.  and  a  particular  friend  to  Caesar,  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
Si^^W  ^'^^  rabble,  being  mistaken,  unluckily,  for  the  prsetor 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  had  extolled  the  act  of  killing 
Caesarin  a  speech  from  the  rostra;  and,  fixing  his  head 

*  Dio  has  given  us  a  lung  oration  of  his  own  composition,  and  Appian  writes,  that 
Antony  not  only  unfolded  before  the  people  Cassar's  garment,  pierced  by  the  dag^ 
gers  of  the  conspirators,  and  stained  with  his  blood,  but  also  showed  a  waxen  image, 
with  all  the  wounds  marked  upon  it,  which,  in  order  to  excite  compassion,  and  spirit 
them  up  to  revenge,  he  twirled  about  before  them  in  relating  his  hero's  assasaina. 
tion.  But,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Antony  did  make  a  short  funeral  ora- 
tion, yet  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  acted  the  part  which  Appian  and  Dio 
make  him  act.  Suet,  in  Ca«.  1.  44.  Cicero,  in  i^  letter  to  Atticus,  reflccto  upon 
hmi  in  no  other  respect,  than  for  his  callmg  Casar  clarisrimum  virum. 
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upon  a  pike,  they  carried  it  about  the  town.  This  so    Y«rof 
alarmed  all  those  who  had  any  similitude  of  name  ^^^.^ 
with  any  of  the  conspirators,  that  Caius  Casca  thought   ^'  ^-  ^^- 
fit,  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  signify  the  distinc-  ^oatbeon. 
tion  of  his  person  and  principles  from  Publius  Casca, '"    ^' 
who  gave  the  first  blow  to  Csesar/ 

y  ^*'  We  are  not  to  imagine,  hovever,  as  it  is  eommooly  believed,  that  these  vio- 
Icnccs  were  owing  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  dtizens  against  ^e  murderers  of 
Caemr;  excited  either  by  the  spectacle  of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  who 
made  die  funeral  oration ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Caesar,  through  his  whole  reign,  could 
nerer  draw  from  the  people  any  public  signification  of  their  favour;  but,  on  the  con- 
trsry,  was  constantly  mortified  by  the  perpetual  demonstrations  of  their  hatred  and 
disafiectioo  to  him.  The  esse  was  the  same  after  his  death :  the  memory  of  his 
tyranny  was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  real  favourites  of  the  dty ;  as  ap- 
peared  on  all  occasions,  wherever  their  free  and  genuine  sense  could  be  declared,  in 
the  public  shows  and  theatres ;  which  Cicero  frequently  appeals  to  as  a  proper  encou. 
XBgeroent  to  all  honest  men  to  act  with  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  defence  of  their  com. 
VMm  Uberty.  What  happened  therefore  at  the  funeial  was  the  effect  of  artifice  and 
&ction  ;  the  work  of  a  mercenary  rabble ;  the  greatest  partslaves  and  strangers,  listed 
and  prepared  for  violence,  against  a  party  unarmed,  and  pursuing  paeific  counsels, 
and  placing  all  their  trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Cicero  calls  it 
a  conspiracy  of  C«sar*8  freedmen,  who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  tumult;  in 
fvhidi  theJewBseem  tohave  borne  a  considerable  part;  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Pompey 
for  his  afiiont  to  then  dty  and  temple,  were  zealously  attached  toCiesar ;  and,  above 
all  other  foreigners  in  Rome,  distinguished  themsdves  by  the  expressions  of  their 
^tief  for  his  d^h ;  so  as  to  spend  whole  nights  at  his  monument.**  AJiddl.  p.  2d6. 

The  whole  subsequent  history  is  a  confuution  of  what  is  here  asserted.  Brutus 
and  Casiius  were  the  favourites  of  a  part  of  the  nobility,  but  could  have  no  admirers 
among  the  people;  though  indeed  aU  considerate  men  were  desirous  of  peace  upon 
any  terms.  Appian,  B^.  Civ.  L  3.  expressly  contradicts  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
popular  favour  shown  at  Brutus*8  plays :  he  relates,  that  when  some  bribed  to  that 
purpose  cried  out,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  be  recalled,  there  was  such  an  up- 
nmr  among  the  people,  that  the  plays  ceased  dll  such  time  as  those  who  demanded 
their  return  were  silenL  And  indeed  this  was  the  proper  occasbn  for  the  people 
to  ahow  their  favour ;  and,  had  they  shown  it  widi  any  unanimity,  Bnitns*s  return 
would  have  been  a  consequence  of  it  Cicero*s  account  to  Atticus  of  the  CiBsarians 
is  as  foUows:  ^'Hirtius  warmly  loves  the  man  whom  Brutus  stabbed:  be  and 
all  the  rest  are  perpetually  lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  so  sreat  a  man ;  and  de- 
daring  that  the  republic  is  rumed  by  it.  They  say  that  all  his  acts  will  be  made 
▼Old,  as  soon  as  the  people's  fears  are  over ;  and  that  demency  was  his  ruin ;  since, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  could  not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner.*'  Ad  Att. 
14.  22.  And  this  is  a  proper  place  to  present  the  reader  witli  an  excellent  letter 
of  a  very  worthy  man,  of  Matius  to  Cicero.    Ep.  Fam.  1 1.  28. 

''Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  by  letting  me  see  that  you  retain  still  that 
fkvourable  opinion  of  me,  which  I  had  always  hoped  and  wished ;  and,  though  I  had 
never  hideed  any  doubt  of  it,  yet  for  the  high  value  that  I  set  Upon  it,  I  was  very 
soUdtons  that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable.  I  was  oonsdous  to  myself,  that  I 
had  done  nothing  which  could  reasonably  give  offence  to  any  honest  nuui ;  and  did 
not  imagine  therefore  that  a  person  of  your  great  and  excdlent  accomplishments 
could  be  induced  to  take  any  wi^out  reason,  especially  against  one  who  had  always 
professed,  and  still  continued  to  profess,  a  sincere  good-will  to  you.  Since  all  this 
then  stands  just  as  I  wish  it,  I  will  now  give  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from 
which  you,  agreeably  to  your  chaiacter,  out  ofyoursinguJar  goodness  and  friendship, 
have  so  oflen  defended  me.  I  am  no  stranger  to  what  has  been  said  of  me  by  certain 


Cons  since  Ciesar's  death :  they  call  it  a  crime  in  me,  that  I  am  concerned  for  the 
of  an  intimate  friend,  and  sorry  that  the  man  whom  1  loved  met  widi  so  unhappy 
a  fate :  th^  say,  that  our  country  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  friendship,  as  if  the^ 


had  really  made  it  evident,  that  his&ath  was  of  service  to  the  republic :  but  I  wiU 
not  deal  craftily  s  I  own  myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom ;  nor  did 
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Yemr  of  This  WHS  n  clcar  warning  to  the  consj^rators,  haw 

^7oa  ^  little  reasoD  tbey  had  to  expect  any  safety  in  the  city, 

S.C.43. 


without  a  guard  for  their  defence. 


406th  COD.       M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  retired  immediately  to  Lanu- 

^      vium>  fifteen  miles  from  Rome:  D.  Bnitu^  Trebo- 

nius,  and  others,  stayed  behind  some  time  longer,  and 

demanded  a  guard  for  themselves  and  their  accomplices. 

I  vetfUlow  C«u  iD  oar  latediiMniknt,  butmy  fUend;  wbon^ 
vkh  tke  thi&ff,  I  could  notdeKrt;  for  I  never  apfwoved  the  civil  ww^or  the  cMiae 
of  it;  bat  took  all  poaible  paioi  to  stifle  it  in  its  bifth.  Upon  the  victory  tfaenfoK 
ofafiyniharftle&d,  I WM  not  eager  either  to  odvaDceyOrtoenricfa  myself  I  anadva». 
tage  which  others,  who  had  less  interest  with  him  than  I,  abused  to  great  excess.  Nay, 
ny  drcumstanoea  were  even  hurt  by  CsBSsr's  law,to  whose  kindneas  the  greatesipwrt 
«f  those  who  now  re|oloeai  his  death  owed  their  very  continuaDoe  in  the  city.  I 
sdldted  the  pardon  of  the  vanquished  with  the  same  seal  as  if  it  had  been  for  raysel£ 
Is  it  posilble  therefore  for  me,  who  laboured  to  procnie  the  safety  of  aU,not  to  be  QOB. 
cem«l  for  the  death  of  him  from  whom  I  used  to  procure  it?  Especially  when  the 
very  same  men,  who  were  the  cause  of  making  Urn  odiotti^  were  the  authors  alao  cf 
destroying  him.  But  I  shall  have  causey  they  say,  to  repent,  for  daiiag  to  condein 
their  act.  Unhesrd-of  insoleooel  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  some  to  gUiy  in  a 
wicked  action,  yet  not  to  others  even  to  grieve  at  it  withoot  punishment.  Butdiis 
was  always  free,  even  to  slaves,  to  fear,  rejcnoe,  and  grieve,  by  their  own  wiU,  not 
that  of  another;  which  yet  these  men,  who  call  themselves  the  authors  oC  liberty, 
•re  endeavoarins  to  extort  from  us  by  the  force  of  tenor.  But  they  may  wptn  their 
threats;  for  noteigcr  ihall  terrify  me  from  performing  my  duty  and  theoOoescf 
humanity;  since  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest  death  was  never  to  be 


•voided,  ol^en  even  to  be  sought  But  why  are  they  angry  with  me,  for  widiin^  ^ 
chat  dbeymay  repent  of  their  act  ?  I  wish  that  all  the  world  may  regret  Cmmt's  death. 
But  I  ought,  they  say,  as  a  member  of  dvil  society,  to  wish  the  eood  and  safety  of  the 
lepublic  If  my  past  life  and  ftitnre  hopes  do  not  abeady  prove  Uiat  I  wish  it,  without 
my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend  to  evince  it  by  aigunent.  Ibegofyou,thetoB6N«, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather  than  to  words;  and  if  you  think  it 
the  most  ustiful  to  one  in  my  circamstanoes,  that  what  is  right  should  take  pUoe; 
never  imagine  that  I  can  have  anv  union  or  conameroe  with  ill-designing  men.  I 
acted  thesame  part  in  my  youth,  where  to  mistake  wouMhave  been  pasdonahk ;  shall 
I  then  undo  it  all  sgahi,  and  renounce  my  principles  in  my  dccHoing  i^P  No,  It 
as  my  resolution  to  do  nothing  that  can  give  any  offence;  exeept  k  be  when  I 
lament  the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  illustrious  man.  If  I  were  in  difierent  sen. 
timents,  I  would  never  disown  what  I  was  doing;  lest  I  should  be  thought  not  only 
wicked  for  pursuing  what  was  wrong,  but  false  and  cowardly  for  dissembling  it.  But 
1  undertook  the  care  of  the  shows,  which  young  Cosar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of 
his  unde:  this  was  an  aflair  of  private,  not  of  pubUc  duty;  it  was  what  I  owht  to 
have  performed  to  the  memory  and  honour  of  my  dear  friend;  and  wliat  I  oouhl  not 
therefore  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  and  so  hi^y  worthy  of  Csasar.  But 
I  go  often  ako  to  the  consul  Antony's  to  pay  my  coropltanents ;  yet  you  will  Sod  thoae 
very  men  go  ofVeoer  to  ask  and  receive  favours,  who  reflect  upon  me  fbr  it,  as  dssaf. 
fected  to  my  country.  But,  what  arrogance  is  this  ?  when  Cosar  never  hindeved  me 
l^nm  visiting  whom  I  would;  even  those  whom  he  did  not  csire  for;  that  thnr  who 
have  deprived  me  of  him  diould  attempt  by  their  cavils  to  debar  me  from  paciii^ 
my  esteem  where  I  thmk  proper.  But  I  am  not  afraid,  that  either  the  modesty  of 
my  life  should  not  be  sufficient  to  confute  all  false  reports  of  me  for  the  futun,  or 
that  they  who  do  not  tove  me  for  my  constancy  to  Caesar  would  not  choose  lo  have 
thdr  friends  resemble  me,  rather  than  theraselvea.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  have 
my  wish,  I  wouhl  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  quiet  at  Rhodes;  buiif  any 
accident  prevent  mc,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  ss  always  to4oure  (hat 
what  is  right  msy  prevaiL  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  givii^ 
me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  regard  for  me,  and  lor  making  it 
niy  duty  to  resfKct  and  obeierve  a  man  whom  I  had  esteemed  always  before  «i(fa 
inclination.    Take  care  of  your  health,  and  preserve  me  in  your  affection.** 
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But  Aotony  informed  them  by  Hirtius,  that  the  sol-    Ve«rof 
diers  and  the  populace  were  80  enraged,  that  he  did  ^7ea  " 
not  think  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  be  safe.    He  ^^-^ 
also  assured  Hirtius,  that  he  could  not  consent  to  let  ^o^th  oo». 
Decimus  take  possession  of  the  province  to  which  he  J^^  ^ 
was  nominated*     Antony  was  sensible  that,  if  the  ^^  a- 
couapirators  had  a  firm  footing  in  Italy,  and  gained  12. 5.' 
fUiy  increase  of  power,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
and  his  party  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
nobles.     His  aim  was  therefore  to  amuse  them,  and 
neither  sufFer  them  to  remain  in  the  city,  nor  drive 
them  to  desperate  measures,  till  he  had  collected  a 
sufficient  force  to  crush  them.     Decimus,  in  the  de-  ibid, 
sponding  humour  he  was  in,  thought  that,  under  the 
present  difficulties,  the  most  prudent  step  he  could  take 
for  the  common  interest  was  to  request  an  honorary 
l^ation  for  each  of  the  conspirators,  in  order  to  give 
some  decent  colour  to  their  leaving  Rome.     Hirtius  . 
accordingly  promised  to  obtain  this  for  them ;  but,  in 
case  he  succeeded,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  not 
be  long  ere  they  should  be  declared  public  enemies, 
and  sentenced  to  banishment.  Decimus  advised,  there- 
fore, his  confederates,  as  the  most  prudent  step  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  to  submit  to  fortune,  and  retire 
to  Rhodes,  or  to  some  other  secure  part  of  the  world, 
where  they  might  adjust  their  measures  to  public  cir- 
cumstances, and  wait  at  least  to  see  how  far  the  news 
of  Caesar's  death  would  have  influence  to  strengthen 
the  several  parties  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was  in  arms 
in  Spain;  or  of  CsK^iiius  Bassus,  who  was  raising  com- 
motions in  Asia.     He  took  courage,  however,  and 
went  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  his  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  vnthout  the  leave  of  the  consul.  Tre- 
bonius,  in  the  meantime,  stole  away  privately  to  Asia, 
and  Tillius  Cimber  to  Bithynia;  and,  soon  after  this 
dispersion  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Ci- 
cero, with  several  other  senators,  retired  from  Rome.'' 

>  Cleopatra,  queen  of  £g]rpt,WMio  Rome, whan  CasarwM  killed,  and  was  lodged 
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Yewof        Antony,  as  soon  as  the  conspirators' were  gone,  re- 
7oa      sumed  his  mask,  and,  as  if  the  late  violences  had  been 
^•^^   accidental  only,  and  the  sudden  transport  of  a  vile 
4oeth  ooa.  mob,  professed  the  same  moderation  as  before,  and 
affected  to  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  He  readily  procured  for  them  a  decree  to  ab- 
solve them  from  the  laws,  which  forbid  the  prastors  to 
be  absent  from  the  city  above  ten  days :  and,  by  several 
other  seasonable  acts,  proposed  by  him  to  the  senate, 
appeared  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  public 
concord.  Among  other  decrees,  he  offered  one,  which 
was  prepared  and  drawn  up  by  himself,  *^  to  abolish  for 

in  his  hottM :  she  had  intended  to  accompany  him  into  the  east,  in  order  to  prssenre 
her  influence  over  him,  which  was  very  great  But,  being  terrified  by  the  accident 
of  his  death,  and  the  disorders  which  followed  it,  she  presently  left  the  city.  How. 
ever,  before  her  departure,  she  laboured  to  get  her  son  by  Ccesar  acknowledged  as 
such  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of  her  kingdom ;  as  he  was  the  ycu  following 
t^  Antony  and  Octavius.  She  had  a  conference  upon  this  subject  with  Cicero  in 
C8e8Br*B  gardens,  where  the  haughtiness  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no  small  oSenec. 
Knowing  his  taste  and  character,  she  made  him  the  promise  of  some  present  very 
agreeable ;  and  dius  disobliged  him  the  more  by  not  performing  it :  he  does  not 
tell  us  what  it  was ;  but,  firom  the  hints  which  he  drops,  it  seems  to  have  been  statues 
and  curiosities  from  Egypt  for  the  ornament  of  his  library.  When  therefore  she  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  him  by  her  ministers  for  his  assistance  in  her  affair,  he  refused 

to  be  concerned  ^^  The  flight  of  the  queen  (says  he)  gives  me  no  pain ^I  should 

be  g^  to  hear  what  farther  news  there  is  of  her  aiSl  her  young  Casar  I  hale 
the  queen:  her  agent  Ammonicus,  the  witness  and  sponsor  of  her  promises  to  me, 
knows  that  I  have  reason :  they  were  things  only  proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and 
•uitaUe  to  my  character:  so  that  I  should  not  scruple  to  proclaim  them  from  the 
rostra.  Her  other  agent  Sara  is  not  only  a  rascal,  but  has  been  rude  to  me.  I  never 
saw  him  at  my  house  but  once,  and  when  I  asked  him  civilly  what  commands  he 
had  for  me,  he  said  that  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  As  to  the  pride  of  the  queen, 
when  I  saw  her  in  the  gardens,  I  can  never  think  of  it  without  resentment;  1  wiO 
have  notlimg,  therefore,  to  do  with  them :  they  uke  me  to  have  neither  spirit  nor 
even  feeling  left.*'  Ad  AtL  14.  8.  20. 15.  16.     Middl.  p.  262. 

It  was  during  his  retirement  at  this  time,  that  he  composed  his  treatise,  <<  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,*'  addressed  to  Brutus ;  his  discourse  on  ^<  Divination,'*  or 
"  the  Foreknowledge  and  Prediction  of  future  Events ;  and  the  several  Ways  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  acquired  or  communicated  to  Man ;"  those  ^'  On  the 
Advantages  of  Old  Age,  on  Friendship,  and  on  Fate;"  audit  was  at  this  time,  pro- 
bably, that  he  finished  his  traosUtion  of  Plato's  famous  dialogue;,  called  '<  Timsu^ 
on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Universe."  He  was  employing  himself  also  upon 
a  work  of  a  different  sort,  which  had  been  long  upon  his  hands,  ^^  A  History  of 
his  own  Times,"  or  rather  of  his  own  conduct:  fiill  offree  and  severe  reflections  on 
those  who  had  abused  their  power  to  die  oppression  of  the  republic,  especially 
Grassus  and  CsBsar.  This  he  calls  hu  Anecdote ;  a  work  not  to  be  published,  but 
to  be  shown  only  to  a  few  friends,  in  the  manner  of  Theopompus,  an  historian 
filmed  for  his  severe  and  invective  style.  Atticus  was  urging  him  to  put  die  last 
hand  to  it,  and  continue  it  down  through  Caesar's  government ;  but  he  chose  to  re- 
serve this  last  part  for  a  distinct  history,  in  which  he  designed  to  vindicate,  at  large, 
the  justice  of  killing  a  tyrant.  Dio  says,  that  he  delivered  this  book,  sealed  up, 
to  his  son,  with  strict  orders  not  to  read  or  publish  it,  till  after  his  death :  but, 
from  this  time,  he  never  saw  his  son,  and  left  the  piece  probably  unfinishec^ 
though  some  copies  of  it  afterward  got  abroad,  from  whidi  his  oommentator  As. 
eonins  has  quoted  several  particulws.    Middl.  p.  89L 
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ever  the  name  and  office  of  a  dictator:**  this  seemed    Vcwof 

B  1^  lil  V 

to  be  a  sure  pledge  of  his  good  intentions,  and  gave     709. 
an  universal  satis&ction  to  the  senate,  who  passed  it,  ^  ^'  ^ 


it  were,  by  acclamation,  without  even  putting  it  ^^^^ 
to  the  vote;  and  decreed  the  thanks  of  the  house  for 
it  to  Antony. 

About  the  same  time  the  mob,  headed  by  the  im- 
postor Marius  (who  was  now  returned  to  Rome),  and 
the  freedmen  df  Csesar,  had  erected  an  altar  in  the 
forum  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  burned ;  widi 
a  pillar  of  Numidian  marble  twenty  feet  high,  in- 
scribed "  To  the  Father  of  his  Country."    Here  they 
performed  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  humour  of  wor- 
shipping at  this  new  altar  spread  so  fast  among  the 
meaner  sort  and  the  slaves,  as  to  endanger  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  city.     But  Antony  had  their  chief  p^-  *•  ^ 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  strangled  without 
any  form  of  law;  and  his  body  in  an  ignominious 
manner  was  dragged  through  the  streets.     By  this 
measure,  Antony  gained  fresh  credit  with  the  con- 
spirators ;  insomuch  that  Brutus,  together  with  Ca»- 
sius  and  other  friends,  had  a  personal  conference  with 
him  about  this  time,  which  passed  to  mutual  satis- 
faction.    By  these  arts  he  hoped  to  amuse  the  con- 
spirators, and  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  vigorous 
counsels;  and  thus  prevent  them  from  furnishing 
themselves  with  troops  and  money,  which  would  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  act  offensively.* 

Antony,  having  thus  put  his  affitirs  into  the  best 
train  that  he  could,  and  appointed  the  1st  of  June  for 
a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  of  the  republic,  took  the  opportunity  of  that  in- 
terval to  make  a  progress  through  Italy,  for  the  sake 

>  Ad  Att  14.  16.  With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an  artful  letter  to  Cicero,  to 
desire  his  consent  to  the  restoration  of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodina, 
who  had  been  sevoml  years  in  banishinent  for  outrages  comniitted  in  the  cityi 
chiefly  igainst  Cicero  himself,  on  whose  account  he  was  ccndemned.  Antony, 
by  hk  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P.  Clodius,  became  the  proCector  of  all 
that  family,  and  the  tutor  of  young  Publiua,  her  son;  which  gate  him  a  decent 
pieteooe  of  interesting  himself  in  tnii  aliair.    Midd.  p.  200. 
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Y«r  of  of  visiting  the  quarters  of  the  veteran  soldiei^,  and 
*7o^*  engaging  th^M  ^  hi^  sei-vice  by  all  sorts  of  bribes 
^^•^  and  promises.  The  government  of  the  city,  in  his 
408th  coo.  absence,  devolved  to  Dolabella,  whose  conduct  gave 
^'  great  satisfaction  to  the  senate.  The  death  of  Marius 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  mode  of  sacrificing  at  Caosar^s 
column:  the  multitudes  which  continued  to  flock  to 
the  place,  fired  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage,  ran 
furious  about  the  streets,  committing  all  sorts  of  out- 
rage and  violence  against  the  supposed  friends  of 
liberty*  This  was  open  rebellion,  and  called  for  a  re^ 
medy;  which  Dolabella  effectually  applied  by  demo- 
lishing the  pillar  and  altar,  paving  the  area  they  stood 
upon,  and  seizing  the  authors  of  the  disorders;  whom 
he  proceeded  against  with  great  severity,  causing  such 
of  them  as  were  free  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  and  the  slaves  to  be  crucified*  This,  we  are  told 
by  Cicero,  gave  an  universal  joy  to  the  city :  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  attended  the  consul  to  his  house; 
and  in  the  theatres  gave  him  the  usual  testimony  of 
their  thanks  by  the  loudest  acclamations.*" 

Antony,  in  his  progress  through  Italy,  having  drawn 
great  numbers  of  the  veterans  towards  Rome  to  be  ready 
for  any  purpose  his  af&irs  should  require,  found  himself 
above  control,  and  began  immediately  to  act  with  less 
reserve.  Brutus  and  Cassius  continued  still  near  Lanu* 
vium,  being  yet  irresolute  what  measures  they  should 
take :  they  kept  themselves  quiet  and  retired,  expecting 
what  time  and  chance  would  offer,  and  waiting  particu- 
larly to  see  what  humour  the  consuls  would  be  in  at  the 

*>  In  a  letter  on  thk  oocsrion  to  Atticus,  Cio«o  nys,  '<0  my  adminlile  DoU- 
bdU!  I  now  call  him  mine:  for,  believe  me,  I  had  some  doubt  of  him  before. 
The  fact  affords  matter  of  great  speculation:  to  throw  them  down  the  rock;  to 
cradfy;  demolish  the  pillar;  pave  Uie  area;  in  short,  it  is  heroic  He  has  ex- 
tinguished all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Canar,  which  was  spreadhig  erery  day 
ao  fast,  that  I  began  to  apprehend  some  danger  to  our  tyrant-kiUen :  but  I  now 
agne  with  you,  and  conceive  better  hopes.**  Ad  Att.  14. 16.  ^<  Oh  the  brave  act 
oFOolabdlal  What  a  prospect  does  it  pive  us  1  I  never  cease  praising  and  ex- 
liorting  him — Our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might  now  walk  safelv  through  the  forum, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  unon  hia  head:  for  who  dare  molest  bun,  when  the  rock  or 
the  croBs  is  to  be  their  fate?  And  when  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  give  such 
!pnoh  of  their  iippUuM  and  approbation  ?**  Ad  Att  14. 16.  See  also  his  letter 
to  Dolabella,  £p.  Fam.  9. 14.  which  is  in  the  highest  atnin  of  oompliment. 
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next  aieetiiigof  tlie86iiate»  with  regird  to  tkemsdvoB  Vcwor 
and  therepublic ;  and,  siace  they  were  drireii  from  the  7«S!  ^ 
diichargebf  their  praetorship,  they  coatriyed  to  put  the .  ^  ^  ^ 


people  in  mind  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  1^  their  4Mih«oft» 
edicts,  in  whkh  they  made  the  strongest  profesnons  of  vdLPat. 
their  pacific  di^sition;  declared  that  their  conduct  \J^^ 
should  give  no  handle  for  a  civil  war;  and  that  they  i4.30.et 
wouldsubmit  to  aperpetualexile,  ifit  wouldoontribute 
in  any  manner  to  the  public  concord;  being  contented 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  act>  ss  the  greatest  ho- 
nour which  they  could  enjoy.  Their  present  des^  was 
to  come  to  Rome  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  to  take  their 
|ilaces  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable; 
or  to  present  themselves  at  least  in  the  rostra,  and  try 
the  affections  of  the  people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  pre- 
paring a  speech.  But  now  the  conduct  of  Antony 
began  to  open  Brutus's  eyes,  and  convince  him  of  the 
mistake  of  his  pacific  measures;  and  he  thought  it 
time,  therefore,  in  concert  with  Cassius,  to  require  an 
explicit  account  of  the  consul's  in^ntions,  and  ej&- 
postulate  with  him  gently  in  the  following  letter: 

BRUTUS  AMD  CASSIUS,  PJLiETOBS,    TO  M.  ANTONIUS,  CONSUL. 

^^  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and  ^p-  ^m- 
good-will  to  us,  we  diould  not  have  written thisto  you ;  MiddL 
which,  out  of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear  to  us,  ^  ^^ 
you  will  take  without  doubt  in  good  part.  We  are  in<- 
formed  that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran  soldiers  is 
already  cone  to  Rome,  and  a  much  greater  expected 
there  on  the  Ist  of  June.  If  we  could  harbour  any  sus- 
picion or  fear  af.you,  we  should  be  unlike  ourselves: 
yet,  surely,  after  we  had  put  ourselves  into  your  power, 
and,  by  your  advice,  dismissed  the  friends,  whom  we  had 
about  us,  from  the  great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by 
public  edict,  but  by  private  letters,  we  deserve  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  your  designs;  especially  in  an 
affidr  which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  <tf  you,  there- 
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Ymt  of  fore,  to  let  us  know  what  yoor  intentions  are  wil^  le- 

ROME 

700.  gard  to  us.     Do  you  think  we  can  be  safe  in  such  a 

^^  ^'  crowd  of  veterans,  who  hare  thoughts,  we  hear,  eTen 


«B-  of  rebuilding  the  altar ;  which  no  man  can  desire  or 
Improve  who  wishes  our  safety  and  honour?  That  we 
had  no  other  view  from  the  first  but  peace,  nor  sought 
any  thing  else  but  the  public  liberty,  the  event  shows. 
Nobody  can  deceive  us  but  you,  which  is  not  certainly 
agreeable  to  your  virtue  and  integrity:  but  no  man  else 
has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us.  We  trusted  and  shall 
trust  to  you  alone.  Our  friends  are  under  the  greatest 
apprehensions  for  us :  for,  though  they  are  persuaded  of 
your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect,  that  a  multitude  of 
veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  to  any  violence  by 
others  than  restrained  by  you.  We  desire  an  explicit 
answer  to  all  particulars :  for  it  is  silly  and  trifling  to 
tell  us,  that  the  veterans  are  called  together,  because 
you  intend  to  move  the  senate  in  their  favour  in  June : 
for  who  do  you  think  will  hinder  it,  when  it  is  certain 
that  we  shall  not?  Nobody  ought  to  think  us  too  fond 
of  life,  when  nothing  can  happen  to  us,  but  with  the 
ruin  and  confusion  of  all  things." 

The  assembly  on  the  1st  of  June  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  those  who  were  either  devoted  to  Antony,  or 
quite  indifferent  how  affairs  should  turn.  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  the  consuls  elect,  did  not  appear,  and  Cicero 
also  absented  himself.  He  had  moved  towards  Rome 
in  the  end  of  May;  but,  having  received  an  account 
that  the  town  was  filled  with  veterans,  who  talked  de« 
sperately  against  those  who  did  not  favour  them ;  that 
Antonycamethither,attendedbya  strong  body  of  them ; 
that  all  his  views  were  bent  on  war,  and  that  he  designed 
to  transfer  the  province  of  Gaul  from  Decimus  Bru- 
tus to  himself  by  a  vote  of  the  people;  he  determined 
not  to  venture  to  the  senate,  but  withdrew  again  from 
the  city.  The  major  part  of  the  senate  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  fled  out  of  the  city  for  fearof  some  violence^ 
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leaving  the  consuls,  with  a  few  of  their  creatures,  to  YwoT 
make  what  decrees  they  pleased.  Antony  represented,  70a' 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  on  account  of  the  several  ^^^ 
decrees  he  had  passed  and  executed  in  favour  of  the ' 
republic,  and  demanded  aguard ;  which  was  no  sooner ' 
granted  him,  than  he  enlisted  the  veterans  he  had 
brought  to  Rome,  and,  instead  of  a  moderate  guard, 
formed  to  himself  a  little  army  of  6000  old  soldiers. 
The  day  following  he  obtained  a  decree,  which  had 
been  proposed  before  and  deferred  till  the  1st  of  June, 
to  give  the  cognizance  and  execution  of  the  acts  of 
Caesar  to  the  consuls*  This  decree  put  every  thing 
into  his  hands;  for,  being  master  both  of  Caesar's 
papers  and  of  his  secretary  Faberius,  by  whose  hand 
they  were  written,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  foi^ng 
and  inserting,  at  pleasure,  whatever  he  found  of  use 
to  him ;  which  he  practised  without  ai^y  reserve  or 
management,  recalling  from  banishment  the  exiles, 
and  selling  publicly  for  money  whatever  immunities 
were  desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  bad  been  granted  by  Cassar, 
and  entered  into  his  books.  The  imposture  was  so 
gross  in  some  instances,  that  he  made  Caesar  mention 
things  which  had  happened  sincehis  death.  He  granted 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  Sicily,  pretending  that 
Caesar  had  published  a  law  to  this  effect,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  though  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  it: 
he  freed  the  rich  towns  of  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
enacted  that,  after  Brutus's  proconsulship,  it  should 
become  a  province :  he  restored  to  king  Deiotarus  all 
his  dominions,  though  every  body  knew  that  Cassar 
hated  no  man  so  much  as  Deiotarus ;  but  the  bargain 
was  made  in  Fulvia's  apartments  for  the  sum  of 
10,000,000  of  sesterces  by  the  king  s  agents  at  Rome,  aD,720/. 
Antony,  immediately  after  Caesar's  death,  by  seizing 
upon  the  ready  money  he  had  left,  and  which  Cal- 
purnia  delivered  up  to  him,  had  presently  amassed 
an  infinite  sum :  for  though,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
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YoroT   death,  he  owed,  w  Cieero  told  him^  40,000,000*  of 

709.     sesterces;''  yet,  within  less  than  a  fortnight  after,  he 

^•^•^  had  paid  the  whole  debt.     But  he  soon  made  himself 

40fithooiu  master  of  a  much  larirer  sum,  by  seizins  oh  the  public 
•"W^'P-  1.1^         111        .     i/«       1 

•322,916/.  treasury,  which  Caesar  had  deposited,  for  the  occa- 
sions of  the  government,  in  the  temple  of  Opis, 
5,051,0372.  amounting  to  700,000,000  of  sesterces,  or  above 
^*-  5,500,000  of  our  money.  The  use  he  made  of  it  was 
to  purchase  soldiers,  and  he  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  outbid  any  competitor:  but  the  first  purchase  which 
he  made  with  it  was  of  his  eoUeague  Dolabella,  who 
had  been  long  oppressed  with  the  load  of  his  debts, 
and  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the  promise 
of  a  farther  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  empire,  he 
drew  entirely  from  Cicero  and  the  party  of  the  nobles 
into  his  own  measures.  This  was  an  acquisition 
worth  any  price  to  him;  the  general  inclination,  both 
oi  the  city  and  country,  we  are  told,  being  clearly 
against  him.  The  town  of  Puteoli,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  Italy,  had  lately  chosen  the  two  Ifou- 
tusj^  and  Cassius  for  their  patrons,  and  there  wanted 
nothing  but  a  leader,  it  is  said,  to  arm  the  whole  ein> 
pire  against  him.  Dolabella  seemed  to  be  that  very 
person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  says,  by  the  force  of 
Middi.  money,  ^^he  not  only  deserted,  but  overturned,  the 
^'  republic." 

On  the  5th  of  June  commissions  were  granted  se- 
verally to  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  buy  up  com  in  Asia 
and  iS^cily.  The  situation  of  tiiese  leaders  of  the  re- 
publican party  was,  at  this  time,  very  disagreeable: 
they  were  stripped  of  the  power  of  their  offices,  suf- 
fered a  kind  of  exile,  and  even  depended  upon  An- 
tony for  their  safety.  Their  friends,  therefore,  at 
Rome  had  been  soliciting  the  senate  for  some  extra- 
ordinary employment  to  be  granted  to  them,  to  cover 
the  appearance  of  a  flight,  and  the  disgrace  of  living 

«  <«  Tu  nutcm  quadringenties  HS.  quod  idibus  Mardis  debuisti,  quonam  modo 
ante  kalendas  Aprilis  debere  deaUtL*'  PhiL  2.  37-    (Wetwi.  p.  3S8.) 
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in  banishment,  when  inverted  with  one  of  the  fifrt    Tmof 
magistracies  of  the  republic.   This  was  the  ground  of     709. 
the  commission  just  mentioned  to  buy  com;  which  ®-c-^- 


seemed,  however,  to  be  below  their  character,  and  con-  4o«th  ««- 
trived  as  an  affront  to  them  by  Antony,  who  aflfected  *" 
still  to  speak  of  them  always  with  respect.  But  their 
friends  thought  any  thing  better  for  them  than  to  sk 
still  in  Italy;  where  their  persons  were  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  all  now 
in  motion:  and  that  this  employment  would  be  a 
security  to  them  for  the  present,  and  afford  an  oppor*  - 
lunity  of  providing  for  their  future  safety,  by  enabling 
them  to  execute,  what  they  were  now  meditating,  a 
design  of  seizing  some  provinces  abroad,  and  arming 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  party;  which  was  what 
their  enemies  were  most  afraid  of,  and  charged  them 
with  publicly,  in  order  to  make  them  odious. 

On  the  si6th  of  June,  Brutus  and  Cassius  held  a  Ad  Att  is. 
select  council  oftheir  friends  at  Anti«m,to  which  Cicere  ^*"^*^ 
was  particularly  invited.  TTiere  were  present,  among 
others,  Favonius,  Servilia,  Porcia,  Brutus's  wife,  and  his 
sister  Tertulla,  the  wife  of  Cassius.  Cicero,  being  asked 
his  opinion^  advised,  '*  that  Brutus  should  go  to  Asia, 
and  undertake  the  affair  of  the  com:  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  was  to  provide  for  their 
safety :  that  their  safety  was  a  certain  benefit  to  the  re- 
public  Here  Cassius  intermpted  him,  and,  with 

great  fierceness  in  his  looks,  protested  that  he  would 
not  go  to  Sicily,  nor  accept,  as  a  favour,  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  affront ;  but  would  go  to  Achaia.-*-*Brutus 
said,  that  he  would  go  to  Rome,  if  Cicero  thought  it 
proper  for  him — ^but  Cicero  declared  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  safe  there :— but,  supposing,  says  he,  I  could 
be  safe :  why  then,  says  Cicero,  I  should  advise  it  by 
all  means,  as  the  best  thing  you  could  do,  aud  better 
than  any  province. After  much  discourse  and  com- 
plaining for  the  loss  of  opportunities,  for  which  Cassius 
laid  all  the  blame  on  D.  Brutus,  Cicero  said,  that  though 
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Yen  of    that  wa3  true,  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  what  was  passed  ; 

709.     and,  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  saw  nothing  left  bat  to 

^^^  follow  his  advice, — to  which,  at  last,  they  all  seemed 

4^jh  coo.  to  agree,  especially  when  Servilia**  undertook,  by  her 

^      mediation,  to  get  the  a£&ir  of  the  com  left  out  of  their 

commission;  and  Brutus  consented  that  the  plays  and 

shows,  with  which  he  was  to  entertain  the  city  shortly 

as  prsetor,  should  be  given  by  proxy  in  his  absence.** 

Cicero  took  his  leave,  ^*  pleased  with  nothing  (he  says), 

but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty:  for, 

•   as  to  the  rest,  he  gave  up  all  for  lost ;  found  the  vessel 

not  only  broken,  but  shattered  to  pieces ;  and  neither 

prudence,  reason,  nor  design,  in  what  they  were  doing: 

so  that,  if  he  had  any  doubt  before,  he  had  none  now, 

but  longed  to  get  abroad  as  soon  as  possible/' 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the  shows  and 
plays  which  Brutus,  as  praetor  of  the  city,  was  going 
to  exhibit,  according  to  annual  custom,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  on  the  Sd  of  July;  and  all  people  were  attentive 
and  impatient  to  see  in  what  manner  they  would  be  re- 
ceived. The  success  of  them  answered  all  the  hopes  of 
Brutus  and  his  friends ;  for^they  were  received  with 
great  applause  by  all  ranks,  though  Antony's  brother- 
in-law  Caius,  as  the  next  praetor  in  oflSce,  presided  at 
them.  One  of  the  plays  was  Tereus,  a  tragedy  of 
Accius;  which,  having  many  strokes  in  it  on  the 
characters  and  acts  of  tyrants,  was  infinitely  clapped 
by  the  people.  This  gave  great  pleasure  to  Brutus, 
who  remained  about  a  month  longer  in  Italy,  making 
preparations  for  his  voyage. 

*  Servilia,  though  sister  to  C^ato,  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses:  in  the 
civil  war  he  gave  her  several  rich  farms  out  of  h\»  Porapeian  confiscations ;  and, 
aoonding  to  Suetonius  in  Cses.  50.  bought  a  single  jewel  for  her  at  the  price  of 
about  60,0002.  She  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  intrigue,  in  great  credit  with  the 
Gssaiean  pam,  and  at  this  very  time  possessed  the  estate  and  villa  of  Pontius 
Aquila,  one  of  the  conspirators.  Cicero  reckons  it  among  the  solecisms  of  the 
Ume,  that  the  mother  of  the  tyranukiller  should  hold  the  estate  of  one  of  her 
son*8  accomplices ;  (ad  Att.  14.  21.)  yet  she  had  such  a  share  in  all  the  oooniela 
of  Brutus,  that  it  made  Cicero  the  less  inclined  to  enier  into  them,  or  to  be  con. 
cemed  with  one  whom  he  could  not  trust:  '<  When  he  is  influenced  so  much  (say* 
he)  by  his  mother^  advice,  or,  at  least,  her  entreaties,  why  should  I  interpose  my- 
self ?"    Ad  Att  15*  10.    MiddL  p.  297. 
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Sextus  Pompeius  about  this  time  made  proposals  to-   A'cur  •f 
wards  an  accommodation.    After  the  battle  of  Munda      ^^^ 
he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Corduba,  and  hide  him-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
self  in  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia:  here  he  remained  ^w*';  ««- 
some^time  in  disguise;  but  Cssar  had  no  sooner  left  *"    '^' 
Spain,  than,  gathering  together  a  number  of  the  scat- 
tered soldiers,  he  dared  to  appear  again  in  arms,  and 
made  war  successfully  against  two  of  Cesar's  lieute^ 
Hants,  Carinnas  and  Pollio.  Upon  the  news  of  Cssar'iB 
assassination,  numbers  flocked  to  him,  and  he  saw  him- 
self again  at  the  head  of  seven  legions,  with  which  he 
appeared  in  open  campaign,  and  stormed  some  towns. 
The  sum  of  his  demands  was,  that  all  who  had  the  com-  lifiddL^ 
mand  of  armies  should  dismiss  them.  This  proposal  was  a^^ul 
contained  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  theconsuls;  ^^  ^*' 
but  to  Libo,  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  enclosed  this 
public  letter,  he  signified  at  the  same  time  that,  unless  . 
his  father's  estate  and  house  at  Rome  were  restored  to 
him,  he  would  agree  to  nothing.    This  overture  from  phiijp.  5, 
Pompey  was  procured  chiefly  by  the  management  of  |^'|^ 
Lepidus ;  who,  having  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  ^  & 
to  him,  where  Pompey  was  very  strong,  had  no  mind  to 
be  engaged  in  a  war  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
drawn  off  from  attending  to  the  main  point  in  view,  the 
event  of  affairs  in  Italy :  for  which  purpose,  on  pretence 
of  the  public  quiet,  he  made  the  offer  of  a  treaty  and 
honourable  terms  to  Pompey;  and  that,  on  condition 
of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  quitting  the  province,  he 
should  be  restored  to  all  his  estates  and  honours,  and 
have  the  command  of  the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome,  Appiaa, 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  father  had  it  before  him :  all  Dio»  l  4a. 
which  was  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  senate  by 
Antony  himself,  where,  to  preserve  a  due  respect  to 
Csesar's  acts,  by  which  Pompey 's  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated, it  was  decreed,  **that  the  same  sum,  for  which 
they  bad  been  sold,  should  be  given  him  by  the  publfc, 
to  enable  him  to  purchase  them  again.*"  This  amounted 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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Ye«r  of   to  700,000,000  of  Besterces,  above  5,500,000/.  of  our 
^?o5!^  money,  exclusive  of  bis  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture; 
B-^^'  wbicb,  being  wholly  embezzled,  be  was  content  to  lose. 
408th  con.  On  tbese  terms,  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
SitW  Potnpey  actually  quitted  Spain,  and  came  to  Marseilles; 
^ '  3^  where,  in  his  quality  of  admiral,  he  made  naval  prepara- 
tions, with  which  he  soon  after  seized  upon  Sicily.  The 
project  was  wisely  concerted  by  Lepidus  and  Antony ; 
for,  while  it  carried  a  show  of  moderation  and  disposi- 
tion to  peace,  it  disarmed  a  desperate  enemy,  who  was 
in  condition  to  give  great  obstruction  to  their  designs 
and  diversion  to  their  arms,  at  a  time  when  the  neces- 
sity of  their  interests  required  theirpresenceandwhole 
attention  at  home,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their 
power  in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

A  little  before  this  time,  a  new  actor,  the  young  Oc- 
,  tavius,  left  by  his  uncle  Caesar  the  heir  of  his  name  and 
estate,  appeared  upon  the  stage,  who,  though  hitherto 
unnoticed,  soon  made  a  distinguished  figure  upon  it, 
and  became  the  object  of  general  attention.    He  had 
attended  Casar  in  the  Spanish  war ;  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Apollonia,  a  celebrated  academy  or  school  of 
learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for  him  in  his 
way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to  serve  in 
quality  of  master  of  the  horse.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  uncle's  death  was  spread  in  those  parts,  all  the  of- 
ficersof  the  troops  quartered theremade  him  atender  of 
their  services.  Agrippaand  Salvidienus  were  of  opinion 
that  he  would  do  right  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in  all 
appearance,  if  he  had  followed  their  advice,  all  the  vete- 
rans would  have  repaired  to  him,  and,  in  the  confused 
and  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Italy,  he  would  easily 
havemade  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  forced  Antony 
to  join  him.     But  he  thought  this  too  rash  an  under- 
taking, before  he  had  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the 
citizens  and  soldiers.    The  sole  pretension,  therefore, 
that  he  avowed  at  present  was,  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
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Buccesston  of  his  uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the  pos*    Ya»«f 

•  R  O  BI  fi 

session  of  it.  This  was  thought  an  attempt  by  many  709. 
too  hardy  and  dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  not  nineteen  ^^'^ 
years  complete;  for  the  aristocratical  party  had  great  J^^***- 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest,  with  the  inheritance 
of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the  power  of  his  uncle ; 
and  Antony  still  more,  who  had  destined  that  succes- 
sion to  himself,  and  even  seized  the  effects,  lest,  by 
the  adrantage  of  that  wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  him.  His  mother 
Atia,  therefore,  and  her  husband  Philip,  out  of  con- 
cern for  his  safety,  pressed  him,  by  letters,  to  suspend 
his  claim  for  awhile,  and  not  assume  an  invidious  name, 
before  he  could  see  what  turn  the  public  affairs  would 
take.  But,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  maqy  about 
him  constantly  pushing  him  on  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  affections  of  the  city* and  the  army,  before  his 
enemies  had  made  themselves  too  strong  for  him^. 
The  remonstrances  of  these  last  had  weight  with 
him ;  and,  incited  by  his  natural  ambition,  he  re- 
solved without  delay  to  pass  over  into  Italy.  On  his 
landing  at  Brundusium,  he  was  received  by  the  sol- 
diers with  great  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  his 
cause ;  and  the  veterans  settled  in  Italy  came  from 
all  parts  to  meet  him,  complaining  of  Antony's  in- 
dolence in  revenging  the  death  of  his  great  friend  and 
benefactor.  He  crossed  the  country  to  join  his  mother 
and  father-in-law,  who  were  at  Cumse ;  where  Cicero 
also  was  at  this  time,  as  well  as  Balbus,  Hirtius,  and 
Pansa*  On  the  l8th  of  April  he  arrived  at  Naples ; 
whither  Balbus  went  the  next  morning  to  receive  him, 
and  returned  the  same  day  to  Cicero,  near  Cumae, 
having  conducted  Octavius  to  the  adjoining  villa  of 
his  father-in-law  Philip.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  presented 
him  to  Cicero,  to  whom  he  made  the  strongest  ar- 
surances  **  that  he  would  be  governed  implicitly  by  his 
advice."  His  domestics  gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar ; 
for  the  young  man  was  determined  to  risk  all  his 
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Year  of    lioDCS  6n  the  Credit  of  this  name :  but  Philip  continued 

ROM£  •• 

700.      to  call  him  Octavius,  and  so  did  Cicero  :  who,  speak* 
B.  a  41.  jjjg  ^£  )jj^  ^Q  Atticus,  says,  "  Octavius  is  still  with 


4MA  con.  us,  and  treats  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  friend- 
Ad  AtL  ship.  • .  .it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  make  a  good  citi- 
A^^  zen,  there  are  so  many  about  him  who  threaten  the 
death  of  our  friends ;  they  declare,  that  what  they 
have  done  can  never  be  forgiven.''  On  his  arrival 
near  Rome,  he  was  met  by  crowds  of  his  father's  and 
his  own  friends,  and  conducted  bj  them  in  pomp  into 
the  city.  Before  he  dismissed  them,  he  desired  that 
they  would  attend  him  the  next  morning  into  the 
forum  \  and  he  then  went  to  C.  Antonius,  who,  in 
Brutus's  absence,  executed  the  functions  of  praetor 
AppiMk  urbanus,  claimed  in  a  legal  manner  his  father's  suc- 
cession, and  had  his  claim  entered  into  the  public  re- 
gistet*.  From  the  praetor's  tribunal  he  went  to  Pom- 
pey's  gardens,  where  the  consul  Antony  resided.  After 
the  first  compliments,  Octavius  having  demanded  of 
the  consul  to  be  put  into  possession  of  the  money  and 
other  effects  Cassar  had  left,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
discharge  the  legacies  of  the  will ;  Antony  gave  him 
but  a  very  short  audience,  telling  him  **  that  he  waa 
young,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  that 
the  title  he  assumed  of  heir  and  executor  to  Caesar's 
gnat  Oct  will  was  a  burden  too  great  for  his  shoulders."  The 
consul  took  likewise  all  possible  means  to  prevent 
Octavius  from  getting  his  adoption  confirmed  by  the 
people  in  an  assembly  of  the  curiae,  asthe  law  required. 
He  also  opposed  the  young  man  in  another  scheme, 
that  of  getting  into  the  tribuneship  in  the  place  of 
Helvius  Cinna,  killed  by  the  mob  at  Caesar's  funeral. 
Octavius,  seeingthat  Antony  openlydeclared  against 
him,  made  his  court  to  the  people ;  and  being  produced 
into  the  rostra  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  made  a  speech  to 
them  ;  which  he  seconded  by  what  was  like  to  please 
the  inferior  part  of  the  city  much  better,  a  promise  of 
not  only  paying  them  what  Caesar  had  bequeathed  them 
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by  his  will,  but  of  adding  to  it,  and  treating  them  with  J^^^L 
public  shows  and  plays  in  honour  of  Caesar's  victories.      709. 
He  courted  also  the  senate,  who  showed  him  on  their  ^'  ^'  ^ 
part  the  more  regard  in  proportion  as  Antony  became  ^^  ^- 
more  and  more  formidable :  **  OctaviuS  (says  Cicero  ^^  j^^ 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus)  I  perceive  has  parts  and  spirit,  ^^  ^^ 
and  seems  to  be  affected  as  we  could  wish,  towards  our 
heroes;  but  how  far  we  may  trust  his  age,  name,  suc- 
cession, education,  is  a  matter  of  great  deliberation. 
His  father-in-law,'  who  came  to  see  me  at  Astura, 
thinks,  not  at  all.     He  must  be  cherished,  however, 
if  but  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  distance 
from  Antony.     Marcellus  acts  nobly,  if  he  instils  into 
him   a  good   disposition  towards  our  friends.     He 
seemed  to  be  much  influenced  by  him,  but  to  have  no 
confldence  in  Pansa  and  Hirtius :  his  natural  disposi- 
tion is  good,  if  it  does  but  hold.** 

On  the  20th  of  July,  just  afler  the  shows  given  by 
Brutus,  came  on  those  in  honour  ol'  Venus  Mater, 
and  in  memory  of  Caesar's  victories ;  which  Octavius 
undertook  at  bis  own  expense,  as  those  who  had  been 
charged  with  the  management  of  them  durst  not  ven- 
ture to  exhibit  them  after  his  death.  In  these  shows  ^J^  ^^' 
Octavius  brought  out  the  golden  chair,  which,  among  i>io>  44. 
the  other  honours  decreed  to  Caesar  when  living,  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  theatres  and  circuses  on 
all  solemn  occasions;  but  the  tribunes  ordered  the 
chair  to  be  taken  away.*  To  answer  the  immense  ex- 
pense of  these  games,  and  others,  in  which  he  soon 
engaged,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  not  only  the  succes- 
sion of  his  father,  but  his  own  estate,  and  even  that 
of  his  mother  and  Philip,  his  father-in-law,  who,  see- 
ing now  that  his  claim  created  to  him  no  danger,  en- 
tered earnestly  into  his  views. 

•There  appeared,  daring  these  games,  a  oomet  near  the  Great  Bear  for  seven  days 
together.  It  rose  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  was  very  brighL  The  people 
imagined  that  the  appearance  of  this  star  was  to  inform  us,  that  Caesar's  soul  was  re. 
edved  into  the  number  of  the  immortal  goda.  For  which  reason  a  star  was  placed 
over  the  head  of  the  statue,  which  Octavius  consecrated  soon  after  in  the  ibrum. 
Theatar  became  afterward  the  discinguiahing  attribute  of  Casar  in  aU  the  moou- 
inenta  erected  to  his  honoui^  and  we  find  it  upon  many  of  his  meddb. 
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Vev  Of       ^e  turn  afiairs  had  taken  made  Cicero  resolve  to 

R.  O  '\f  P 

7M>.     prosecute  what  he  had  long  been  projecting,  his  voyage 
^*^'^  into  Greece,  to  spend  a  few  months  with  his  sop  at 
^ui  coo-  Athens.     He  despaired  of  any  good  from  the  present 
MiddL       consuls,  and  intended  to  see  Rome  no  more,  till  their 
p.  294.       successors  entered  into  office ;  in  whose  administration 
he  began  to  place  all  his  hopes.    He  wrote  therefore  to 
Dolabella  to  procure  him  the  grant  of  an  honorary 
Ad  Att.     lieutenancy ;  and  lest  Antony,  an  angry  man,  as  he 
calls  him,  should  think  himself  slighted,  he  wrote  to 
him  too  on  the  same  subject.     Dolabella  immediately 
named  him  for  one  of  his  own  lieutenants,  which  an- 
swered his  purpose  still  better ;  for,  without  obliging 
him  to  any  service,  or  limiting  him  to  any  time,  it 
left  him  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased ;  so 
that  he  readily  accepted  it,   and  prepared  for  his 
Middi.      journey.     He  provided  three  little  yachts  or  galleys 
Ad  Att      to  transport  himself  and  his  attendants ;  but,  as  there 
^^'  ^'^^       was  a  report  of  legions  arriving  daily  from  abroad, 
and  of  pirates  also  at  sea,  he  thought  it  would  be 
safer  to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus  and  Cassias,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  fleet  of  considerable  force,  which 
now  lay  upon  the  coast.     He  gave  several  hints  of  his 
design  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more  coldly  than 
he  expected ;  and  seemed  uncertain  and  irresolute 
about  the  time  of  bis  going.     He  resolved  therefore 
to  embark  without  farther  delay,  though  in  some  per* 
plexity  to  the  last  about  the  expediency  of  the  voyage, 
and  jealous  of  its  being  censured  as  a  desertion  of  bis 
Ad  Att      country ;  but  Atticuskept  up  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him 
constantly  in  his  letters,  that  it  was  generally  approved 
of  at  Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word  of  returning 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year.     He  sailed  slowly  from 
Pompeii  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy  towards  Rhe- 
gium,  going  ashore  every  night  to  lodge  with  some 
friend  or  client.    He  was  at  Velia,  on  the  coast  of  Lu- 
cania,  on  the  19th  of  July.^   From  Rhegiura,  or  rather 

'  This  was  the  nsti  ve  phoe  of  Tiebadus ;  whence  he  wiote  a  kind  fetter  to  him, 
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X<eucopetra,  a  promontory  Dear  it»  he  passed  over  to    v«rof 
Syracuse  on  the  Ist  of  August^  and  set  sail  the  next  ^7^0^  ^ 
morning' towards  Greece,  but  was  driven  back  by  ^-^-^ 
contrary  winds  to  Leucopetra;  and,  after  a  second  at-  ^ooifa  ooo. 
tempt,  with  no  better  success,  was  forced  to  wait  for  ^^^ 
the  opportunity  of  a  fair  wind.    Here  the  principal  in*  i6>  7. 
habitants  of  the  country  came  to  pay  him  their  compli-       ^ 
ments ;  some  of  them  fresh  from  Rome,  who  brought 
the   news  of  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  to- 
^wards  a  general  pacification :   **  That  Antony  seemed 
disposed  to  desist  from  his  pretensions  to  Gaul,  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  tha  senate,  and  make  up  mat- 
ters with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  written  cir- 
cular letters  to  all  the  principal  senators,  to  beg  their 
attendance  in  tlie  senate  on  the  1st  of  September } 
and  that  Cicero's  absence  was  particularly  regretted, 
and  even  blamed  at  such  a  crisis/'    This  agreeable  ac- 
count of  things  made  him  presently  drop  all  thoughts 
of  pursuing  his  voyage;  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
likewise  by  letters  from  Atticus ;  who,  contrary  to  his 
former  advice,  pressed  him  now,  in  strong  and  pathetic 
terms,  to  come  back  again  to  Rome.     He  returned 
therefore  by  the  same  course  which  he  had  before 
taken,  and  came  to  Velia  on  the  17th  of  August. 
Brutus  lay  within  three  miles  of  it  with  his  fleet;  and, 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  came  immediately  on  foot  to 
salute  him :  **  He  declared  himself  exceedingly  pleased 
with  Cicero's  return ;  owned  that  he  had  never  ap- 

dated  the  19th  of  July,  advising  him  by  no  means  to  sell  that  family  estate  as  he 
then  designed)  situated  so  healthfully  and  8greeahly>  and  affording  aoonvenient  re- 
treat  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  among  a  people  who  entirely  loved  him.  £p. 
Fam.  7. 20.  At  this  place  he  began  his  treatise  of  Topics,  or  the  art  of  finding 
aiguments  on  any  question.  It  was  an  abstract  of  Aristotle's  piece  on  the  same' 
subject ;  which  Trebatiushappening  once  to  meet  with  in  Cicero's  Tusculan  library, 
hadbeggedof  himtoexplain.  He  drew  it  up  from  bis  memory,aod  finished  itashe 
sailed  before  he  came  to  Rh<^ium,  whence  he  sent  it  to  Trebatius,  with  a  letter, 
dated  the  27th.  In  the  same  voyage,  happening  to  be  looking  over  his  treatise  00 
the  Academic  philosophy,  he  observed  the  preface  of  the  third  book  to  be  the  same 
that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  '  On  Glory,'  which  he  had  lately  sent  to  Atticus. 
Itwashiscustom,  it  seenu,  to  prepaieatleisureanumberof  different  proems  adapted 
to  the  general  view  of  his  stupes,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  of  his  works, 
whieh  he  should  afterward  publish;  so  that  by  mistake  he  had  used  this  prefiKe 
twice;  he  composed,  therefore,  a  new  one  on  ship-boazd  for  the  piece  *•  On  Glory.* 
Ad  Att.  IS.  &  MiddL  p.  3ia 
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Ywof    proyed,  though  he  had  not  dissuaded  the  voyage; 
709.      thinking  it  indecent  to  give  advice  to  a  man  of  his 
^•^•^  experience;  but  now  told  him  plainly,  that  he  had 
4(^01  con-  escaped  two  great  imputations  on  his  character;  the 
'"^  '^  ^      one,  of  too  hasty  a  despair  and  desertion  of  the  com- 
mon cause ;  the  other,  of  the  vanity  of  going  to  see 
the  Olympic  games.     This  last,  as  Cicero  says,  would 
have  been  shameful  for  him  in  any  state  of  the  re- 
public, but  in  the  present  unpardonable;  and  pro- 
fesses himself  therefore  greatly  obliged  to  the  windir 
for  preserving  him  from  such  an  infamy,  and,  like 
good  citizens,  blowing  him  back  to  the  service  of  his 
country/* 

Brutus  informed  him  likewise  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate  on  the  1st  of  August,  apd  how  Piso  had 
jsignalized  himself  by  a  brave  and  honest  speech,  and 
some  vigorous  motions  in  favour  of  the  public  liberty, 
in  which  nobody  had  the  courage  to  second  him :  he 
produced  also  Antony's  edict,  and  their  answer  to  it, 
which  pleased  Cicero  exceedingly ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
though  he  was  still  satisfied  with  his  resolution  of  re- 
turning, yet  he  found  no  such  reason  for  it  as  his  first 
intelligence  had  suggested,  nor  any  hopes  of  doing 
much  service  at  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last 
of  the  month. 
Middi.  The  senate  met  the  next  morning,  to  which  Cicero 

^ '  '  was  particularly  summoned  by  Antony,  but  excused 
himself  by  a  civil  message,  as  being  too  much  indisposed 
by  the  fatigue  of  his  journey.  Antony  took  this  as  an 
affront,  and,  in  a  great  rage,  openly  threatened  in  the 
senate  to  order  his  house  to  be  pulled  down  about  his 
ears.'  The  business  of  the  day  was  to  decree  some  new 
and  extraordinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  Caasar, 

>  PluUuch,  in  Cic  says,  "  that  Antony  sent  soldiers  with  orders  either  to  bring 
him,  or  set  his  house  on  fire;  but  being  dissuaded  from  this  violence  by  the  inter« 
position  of  the  house,  he  was  satisfied  to  make  Cicero  lose  his  pledge.**  The  ooil. 
suls  had  in  former  times  obliged  the  senatoni  to  lodge  certain  pledges  in  their  hands, 
which  they  were  to  lose  if  they  refused  obedience  to  their  orders.  But  Cicero  had 
given  no  nledge  to  Antony,  nor  was  it  now  the  custom;  and,  though  in  his  fint 
Philippic  he  exclaims  against  the  injurious  treatment  he  now  met  with  fiwn  Aa> 
tony,  he  must  be  cousidenxl  as  complaining  only  of  a  passionate  threat. 
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with  a  religious  supplication  to  him  as  to  a  divinity.^  YcvcT 
Cicero  was  determined  not  to  concur  in  it,  yet  knew  ^  709. 
that  an  opposition  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but 
dangerous ;  and  for  that  reason  stayed  away.  Antony, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him  there, 
fancying  that  he  would  either  be  frightened  into  a 
compliance,  which  would  lessen  him  with  his  own 
party;  or,  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make  him<» 
self  odious  to  the  soldiery.  The  decree  passed  with- 
out any  contradiction. 

The  senate  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony 
thought  fit  to  absent  himself,  and  leave  the  stage  clear 
to  Cicero,  who  accordingly  appeared,  and  delivered 
the  first  of  those  speeches,  which  were  afterward  called 
his  Philippics.  He  opened  it  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  motives  of  his  late  voyage  and  sudden  return ; 
of  his  interview  with  Brutus,  and  his  regret  at  leaving 
him.  Hethen  declared  that  *'  became  to  second  Piso ; 
and,  in  case  of  any  accidents,  of  which  many  seemed 
to  surround  him,  to  leave  that  day's  speech  as  a 
monument  of  his  perpetual  fidelity  to  his  country .'^ 
After  complaining  of  Antony's  injurious  treatment 
of  him  the  day  before,  and  condemning  the  decree 
to  which  they  were  forced  to  give  their  consent,  he 
returned  thanks  to  Piso  for  what  he  had  said  in  that 
place  the  month  before ;  wished  that  he  bad  been  pre- 
sent to  second  him;  and  reproved  the  other  con- 

.  M  Cicero,  PhiL  1.  expresses  himself  in  this  xnanDer  on  the  subject  of  this  religioiu 
supplication :  **•  Do  you  imaaine,  conscript  fathers,  though  I  had  been  forced  to  at- 
tend the  house,  that  I  should  have  f^iven  my  vote  by  decreeing  that  parental  obae^ 
auiea  should  be  mixed  with  public  thanksgivings;  that  rdtgious  rites,  inexpiable, 
[lould  be  introduced  among  us :  that  supplications  should  be  ordered  to  the  dead? 
I  will  not  say  to  whom.  Had  he  been  a  Lucius  Brutus,  who,  with  his  own  hand, 
freed  his  country  from  regal  slavery,  and,  through  a  succession  of  almost  500  years, 
transmitted  a  reproentative  capable  of  being  fired  with  the  same  noble  sentiments, 
and  performing  a  like  glorious  exploit;  never  should  I  have  been  brought  to  con- 
sent to  the  decree:  shall  the  desMl  be  joined  in  the  worship  due  to  the  immortal 
gods,  and  the  man  who  nowhere  has  a  monument  of  parental  obsequies  be  honoured 
withtheritesofpublicsupplication?  Tliis  opinion,  conscript  fathen,  I  should  have 
delivered,  that  I  might  have  been  able  easily  to  vindicate  myself  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  case  that  any  heavy  blow  had  fallen  upon  them  through  war,  through 
pestilence,  or  famine;  part  of  these  indeed  we  alindy  fetl,  and  more  I  am. afraid 
now  threaten  us.  But  the  immortal  gods,  I  hope,  will  pardon  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  do  not  apptove  of  this  decree,  and  the  senate,  who  aw  compelled  to  grant  it.^ 
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Yctfof    sukn  for  betraying  their  dignity  by  deserting  him. 
^  70^  ^  As  to  public  affairs,  he  dwelt  much  on  Antony's  abuse 

^^•^^  of  their  decree  to  confirm  Caesar's  acts,  and  the  plun- 
4os«h<»Q^  deringthe  temple  of  Opis  of  those  sums  which  might 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  state.  He  showed 
also  the  unreasonableness  of  two  laws  which  Antony 
had  proposed :  the  one  to  form  a  third  order  of  judges, 
to  consist  of  military  men ;  and  the  other  by  which 
those  convicted  either  of  riotous  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  people.  He 
then  exhorted  the  two  consuls  to  follow  the  true  path 
to  glory,  telling  them,  '^  that  to  be  dear  to  our  citizens, 
to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  to  be  praised,  respected, 
beloved,  was  truly  glorious :  to  be  feared  and  hated 
always  invidious,  detestable,  weak,  and  tottering: 
that  Csssar's  fate  was  a  warning  to  them  how  much 
better  it  was  to  be  loved  than  to  be  feared:  that  no 
man  could  live  happy  who  held  life  on  such  terms, 
that  it  might  be  taken  from  him  not  only  with  im« 
punity,  but  with  praise/' 

Antony  was  greatly  enraged  at  this  speech,  and 
summoned  another  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the 
19th,  where  he  again  required  Cicero's  attendance  -y 
but  Cicero  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons. 
The  consul  made  a  bitter  invective  against  him,  which 
he  had  been  preparing  ever  since  the  last  meeting, 
and  in  which  he  charged  him  with  every  thing  his  re*, 
sentment  could  suggest:  but  chiefly  insisted  on  his 
being  not  only  privy  to  the  murder  of  Cassar,  but  the 
contriver  of  it,  as  well  as  the  author  of  every  step 
which  the  conspirators  had  since  taken.  Cicero  assures 
us,  that  his  intention  was  to  inflame  the  soldiers  to 
some  violence,  whom  he  had  placed  for  that  purpose 
about  the  avenues  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  where 
the  senate  met,  and  within  hearing  even  of  their  de- 
bates. This  determined  him  immediately  to  retire 
from  Rome,  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  his  farthest 
villas  near  Naples,  where  he  composed  his  second 
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Philippic,  by  way  of  reply  to  Antony,  not  delivered  ^^^ 
in  the  senate,  as  the  tenor  of  it  seems  to  imply,  but      700. 
finished  in  the  country,  nor  intended  to  be  published,  ^^'^ 
till  things  were  actually  come  to  extremity.     TheJ[^«»- 
oration  is  a  most  bitter  invective  on  Antony's  whole 
life,  describing  it  as  a  perpetual  scene  of  lewdness,  fnc-' 
tion,  violence,  rapine,  heightened  with  all  the  colours 
of  wit  and  eloquence* 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  during  these  transactions,  at  ^^ 
last  clearly  seeing  that  Antony  meditated  nothing 
but  war,  and  that  their  afiairs  were  growing  daily 
more  and  more  desperate,  left  Italy :  and  they  took 
occasion,  a  little  before  their  departure,  to  write  the 
following  letter  in  common  to  Antony : 

BKUTUS  AND  CASSIUS,  FAJBTOES,  TO  ANTONY,  CONSUL. 

^'  If  you  are  in  good  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us« 

We  have  read  your  letter,  exactly  of  a  piece  with  your 

edict,  abusive,  threatening,  wholly  unworthy  to  be  sent 

from  you  to  us.  For  our  part,  Antony,  we  have  never 

done  you  any  injury ;  nor  imagine  that  you  would 

think  it  strange  that  praetors  and  men  of  our  rank 

should  require  any  thing,  by  edict,  of  a  consul.    But 

if  you  are  angry  that  we  have  presumed  to  do  it,  give 

us  leave  to  be  concerned  that  you  would  not  indulge 

that  privilege  at  least  to  Brutus  and  Cassius :  for,  as 

to  our  raising  troops,  exacting  contributions,  soliciting 

armies,  sending  expresses  beyond  sea;  since  you  deny 

that  you  ever  complaineij  of  it,  we  believe  you ;  and 

take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  good  intention  :  we  do  not, 

indeed,  own  any  such  practices ;  yet  think  it  strange, 

when  you  objected  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  you 

could  not  contain  yourself  from  reproaching  us  with 

the  death  of  CaErsar.    Consider  with  yourself  whether 

it  is  to  be  endured,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 

quiet  and  liberty,  praetors  cannot  depait  from  their 

rights  by  edict,  but  the  consul  must  threaten  them 

with  arms.     Do  not  think  to  frighten  us  with  such 
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YesroT  threai^ :  it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  character  to  be 

709.  moved  by  any  danger :  nor  must  Antony  pretend  to 

B.C.  43.  command  those  by  whose  means  he  now  lives  free.  If 

408th  con.  there  were  other  reasons  to  dispose  us  to  raise  a  civil 

wi«kiip.  ^^j.^  y^^jj.  ig^^gj.  ^Quij  haye  no  effect  to  hinder  it :  for 

threats  can  have  no  influence  on  those  who  are  free. 
But  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  be  driven  to  any  thing  against  our  will ;  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  you  threaten,  that,  whoever  we  do, 
it  may  seem  to  be  the  effect  of  fear.  These  then  are 
our  sentiments :  we  wish  to  see  you  live  with  honour 
and  splendour  in  a  free  republic ;  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel  with  you;  yet  value  our  liberty  more  thaii  your 
friendship.  It  is  your  business  to  consider  again  and 
again  what  you  attempt,  and  what  you  can  maintain ; 
and  to  reflect,  not  how  long  Caesar  lived,  but  how  short 
9  time  he  reigned:  we  pray  the  gods  that  your  coun- 
sels may  be  salutary  both  to  the  republic  and  to  your- 
self; if  not,  wish,  at  least,  that  they  may  hurt  you  as 
little  as  may  consist  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
the  republic.  August  the  4th.** 
MiddL  The  two  praetors  were  to  succeed  of  course  to  the 

government  of  some  province  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  Caesar  had  intended  Macedonia  for  Brutus, 
and  Syria  for  Cassius  :  but  as  these  were  two  of  the 
most  important  commands  of  the  empire,  and  would 
throw  a  great  power  into  their  hands,  at  a  time  when 
their  enemies  were  taking  measures  to  destroy  them ; 
so  Antony  contrived  to  get  two  other  provinces  of 
an  inferior  kind  decreed  to  them,  Crete  to  Brutus, 
and  Cyrene  to  Cassius ;  and,  by  a  law  of  the  people, 
procured  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  be  conferred  upon 
himself  and  his  colleague  Dolabella ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  sent  his  brother  Caius,  in  all  haste,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  first,  and  Dolabella  to  secure 
the  second,  before  their  rivals  could  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  seize  them  by  force,  of  which  they  were 
greatly  apprehensive ;  taking   it  for   granted,    that 
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this  was  the  project  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  Were  „^"^ 
now  meditating.    Cassius  had  acquired  a  great  reputa-     709. 
tion  in  the  east  by  his  conduct  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  ^^'^ 
Brutus  was  highly  honoured  in  Greece  for  his  reputa*  JJJjJ*  ««- 
tion  of  virtue  and  love  of  philosophy:  they  resolved 
therefore  to  slight  the  petty  provinces  which  weiie 
granted  to  them,  and  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more 
powerful  ones  that  Caesar  had  promised  them :  and  with 
that  view  had  provided  the  fleets  above  mentioned,  to 
transport  themselves  to  thosecountries,  which  they  had 
destined  for  the  scene  of  action :  Brutus  to  Macedonia, 
Cassius  to  Syria;  where  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  * 
give  a  farther  account  of  their  success. 

The  desperate  state  of  the  party  of  the  conspirators, 
at  this  time,  cannot  be  better  represented  than  by  giving 
the  reader  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Cassius :  **  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  that  my  late  speech  [his  first  Ep.  Fam. 
Philippic^  has  received  your  approbation.  If  I  could  Mdm. 
more  frequently  enforce  the  same  sentiments,  the  liber-  '^  ^ 
ties  of  the  republic  might  easily  be  recovered.  But  that 
far  more  desperate  and  detestable  scoundrel  [Antony] 
than  he  at  whose  death  you  said,  the  worst  of  all  villains 
is  expired,  is  watching  for  a  pretence  to  begin  his  mur- 
derous purposes:  and  his  single  view  in  charging  me 
with  having  advised  the  killing  of  Caesar  is  merely  to 
excite  the  veteran  soldiers  against  my  life.  But  this 
is  a  danger  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  hazard,  since  he 
givesmeashare  with  youin  the  honour  of  that  glorious 
deed.  Hence  it  is,  however,  that  neither  Piso,  who  first 
ventured  to  inveigh  against  the  measures  of  Antony; 
nor  myself,  who  made  a  speech  afterward  to  the  same 
purpose,  about  a  month  afterward;  nor  P.  Servilius, 
who  followed  my  example,  can  any  of  us  appear  with 
safety  in  the  senate.  For  this  inhuman  gladiator  hss 
evidently  a  design  upon  our  lives,  and  he  hoped  to  have 
rendered  me  the  first  victim  of  his  cruel  vengeance^ 
With  this  sanguinary  view  he  entered  the  senate  on 
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Yew  «f  tke  19tli  of  September,  baving  sereral  days  before  re- 

709.      tired  to  the  villa  of  Metellus,  in  order  to  prepare  an 

.  ^'^'^  inflammatory  speech  against  me.     But  who  shall  re- 

4oeth  con-  ooncile  the  silent  meditations  of  eloquence  with  the 

^      iDoisy  revels  of  lewdnessand  debauchery  ?  Accordingly, 

it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  audience,  that  he  could  not 

80  properly  be  said  to  have  delivered  a  speech,  as  to  have 

discharged,  with  his  usual  indecency,  the  horrid  fumes 

of  his  scandalous  intemperance. 

"  You  are  persuaded,  you  tell  me,  that  my  credit 
and  eloquence  will  be  able  to  produce somegood  effect. 
'  And  some  indeed  it  has  produced,  considering  the  sad 
situation  of  our  afi&irs.  It  has  rendered  the  people  sen- 
sible that  there  are  three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who, 
because  they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and 
havespoken  their  sentiments  in  thesenate  with  freedom, 
ca&not  attend  that  assembly  without  the  danger  of 
being  assassinated.  And  this  is  all  the  good  you  are  to 
expect  from  my  oratory.  A  certain  relation  of  yonrs' 
tsso  captivated  with  his  new  alliance,  that  he  no  longer 
concerns  himself  in  the  success  of  your  games;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  mortified  at  those  peals  of  applause 
with  which  your  brother  ^  was  distinguished.  Another 
of  your  family  has  been  softened  by  some  grants,  which 
it  is  pretended  that  Caesar  had  designed  to  confer  upon 
him.  This,  however,  might  be  borne  with  patience: 
but  is  it  not  utterly  beyond  all  endurance,  that  there 
should  be  a  man,  who  dares  openly  to  avow  that  he 
supports  the  measures  of  that  scoundrel  Antony,  with 
the  hopes  that  his  son  will  be  chosen  consul,  when  yon 
and  Brutus  are  entitled  to  be  candidates  for  that  office  ? 
As  to  our  friend  L.  Cotta,  a  fatal  despair  (for  so  he 
terms  it  himself)  has  almost  entirely  driven  him  from 
the  senate.  L.  Caesar,  that  firm  and  excellent  patriot, 
is  prevented  from  coming  thither  by  his  ill  state  of 

.    'LepidusiimiiqpoMd  tob«  ihe  penon  lien  metnt.    He  was  related  to  Caaaos 
by  his  own  marriage,  and  had  lateW  married  his  son  to  Antony's  daughter.  Melm. 
^  He  eondncted  the  games  which  Caasiui  gave  aa  pnetor. 
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health  :  and  S.  Snlpicias,  who  is  a  true  frigid  to  the   Ve»of 

cause  of  liberty,  and  whose  authority  might  be  of  in*     709. 

finite  service  in  the  present  conjuncture,  is  unhappily  ^^'^ 

absent  from  Rome.     After  having  mentioned  these,  ^^  < 

I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  cannot  add  any 

others,  excepting  the  consuls  elect,  who  may  be  justly 

deemed  as  well-wishers  to  the  republic.     The  truth 

is,  these  are  the  only  persons  upon  whose  advice  and 

authority  the  commonwealth  can  depend.   And  small, 

indeed,  would  their  number  be,  even  in  the  best  of 

times:  how  unequal  then  must  their  strength  be 

found,  to  combat  against  the  worst?     All  our  hopes, 

therefore,  rest  entirely  upon  you  and   Brutus;    I 

mean,  if  you  have  not  withdrawn  from  us  with  a  view 

only  to  your  own  preservation :  for,  if  that  should  be 

the  case,  we  have  nothing,  alas  1  to  hope  neither  from 

Bmtus  nor  from  you.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 

are  forming  some  glorious  enterprise,  worthy  of  your 

exalted  characters;  I  doubt  not  but  the  republic,  by 

your  assistance,  will  soon  recover  her  liberties ;  and 

1  have  only  to  wish,  that  I  may  not  be  destroyed  ere 

that  happy  day  shall  arrive.     In  the  meantime,  my 

best  services  neither  are,  nor  shall  be  wanting  to  your 

family :  and,  whether  they  should  apply  to  me  for 

that  purpose,  or  not,  I  shall  never  fail  to  give  them 

proofs  of  my  friendship  towards  you.     Farewell." 

Antony  kept  no  longer  any  measures  with  the  repub- 
lican party :  he  declared  himself  more  and  more  openly 
every  day  against  the  conspirators,  and,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  veteran  soldiers,  threatened  them  in  his 
edicts,  and  discovered  an  intention  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Csesar.  After  the  decree  of  a  religious  supplication 
to  Caesar,  and  parental  obsequies  above  mentioned,  he 
erected  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  inscribed  it  to  the 
most  worthy  parent  of  his  country.  These  acts  were 
so  many  public  and  solemn  declarations,  that  the  con- 
spirators were  not  only  murderers,  but  parricides.  All 
the  hopes,  therefore,  of  the  republicans  were  now 
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Yem  of  grounded  in  the  qaanrel  between  Antony  and  Octavius. 
709.      The  latter,  perceiving  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for 

^^^  him  in  the  city  against  a  consul  armed  with  supreme 
4osth  COD.  power  both  civil  and  military,  formed  a  design  against 
80^  Antony's  life,  and  actually  provided  certain  slaves  to 
Oct  10.     assassinate  him,  who  were  discovered  and  seized  with 

Itnft-  in 

poniards  in  Antony's  house,  as  they  were  watching 
an  opportunity  to  execute  their  plot.     The  story  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  forged  by  Antony,  to  justify 
his  treatment  of  Octavius,  and  his  depriving  him  of 
the  estate  of  his  uncle:  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Ep.  Fnk    old  writers  treat  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  and  Cicero 
says,  that  all  men  of  sense  both  believed  and  ap- 
plauded it.     These  two  chiefs  of  the  Caesarians  now 
made  open  preparations  for  war.    Antony  left  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  in  order  to  meet  and 
Cie.  fML    engage  in  his  service  four  legions  from  Macedonia, 
VdL  Pat.   which  had  been  sent  thither  by  Caesar,  on  their  way  to 
App.  1. 3.  Parthia,and  werenow,by his orders,retuniingtoItaly. 
et  SM.'^'  Octavius,  on  his  side,  sent  also  some  of  his  adherents, 
DkH  L  4&  with  money,  toengage  them  to  prefer  his  service  to  An- 
tony's, while  he  himself  went  into  Campania,  to  solicit 
the  veterans  distributed  in  the  colonies  about  Capua. 
ThoseofCalatiaandCasilinumimmediatelyjoinedhim, 
to  the  number  of  1000,  to  each  of  whom  he  distributed 
About  18^  500  denarii :  these  were  afterward  called  evocati.    An- 
tony was  not  so  well  received  at  Brundusium,  where  he 
arrived  the  8tli  of  October :  for  the  soldiers,  discontented 
with  his  behaviour  towards  the  conspirators,  received 
him  without  anysignsofjoy,andfoIlowedhimin  silence 
to  his  tribunal,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 
He  began  by  reproaching  them  with  their  ingratitude^ 
in  not  being  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him,  who^ 
instead  of  sending  them  upon  an  expedition  to  Parthia,, 
brought  them  into  Italy  j  but  when  became  to  the  point, 
and  offered  them  only  one  hundred  denarii,  whilst  Oc- 
tavius gave  five  times  as  much  to  those  who  followed 
him,  they  all  left  his  tribunal.  This  affront  put  himinta 
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8iieh  a  rage,  that,  calling'  together  the  centurians,    Ywror 
whom  he  8iis|>ected  to  be  the  aQtlyorB  of  their  dissf-     700. 
lection,  be  ondered  them  to  be  massacred  in  his  own  ^^^ 
fe^ngs,  while  he  and  his  wife  Fulvia  stood  calmly  ^^^' 
looking  on.     Octavius's  emissaries  greatly  profited  phuipp.3. 
by  this  mad  behayiour,  and  spread  among  the  soldiers  «^^App. 
billets,  in  which  they  compared  the  usage  they  had 
met  with  from  Caesar,  and  what  they  might  expect 
from  his  son  and  heir,  with  this  treatment  of  Antony. 
All  he  could  do  by  his  promises  and  threats  was  to 
engage  the  legion  of  the  Alauda&Uo  follow  him  :  the 
other  three,  without  taking  his  money  or  giving  him 
any  mark  of  affection,  took  their  route  along  the 
Adriatic  coast,  without  declaring  yet  for  any  side. 

Antony  stayed  in  those  parts  till  the  end  of  October. 
Odtavius,  on  his  side,  was  very  active  in  soliciting  the 
veterans  in  all  the  colonies,  and  was  equally  pressing  to 
gain  the  republicans  over  to  his  interest,  and  particularly 
Cicero :  by  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  gain  the  others, 
ofifering  to  be  their  head  against  Antony.  He  wrote, 
therefore,  letter  after  letter  to  Cicero""  to  assure  him  of 

1  Tbit  legkm  was  mited  by  J.Cssar,  and  oompoted  of  the  nadtes  of  Ginil  anned 
and  diaciplined  after  the  Roman  maoner,  to  which  he  gaye  the  fttedom  of  Rome. 
He  called  it  by  a  Gallic  naTne  Alaadc ;  which  signifies  a  kind  oflark  0^  little  bird 
with  a  tuft  or  crest  xiaiDg  upon  its  hiead :  in  imitation  of  which  this  legion  won  a 
crest  of  feathers  on  the  helmet;  from  whidi  oriffin  the  word  was  adopted  into  the 
Latin  Umnie.  Antony,  out  of  compUment  to  uese  troops,  and  to  assure  Mmsdl 
of  their  fidelity,  had  lately  made  a  judiciarj  law,  by  which  he  erected  a  third  class 
of  judges,  to  be  drawn  from  the  officers  of  this  le^on,and  added  to  the  other  two 
of  seoatOTB  and  Imighta ;  for  wliich  Cicero  often  reproaches  him  as  a  most  iu fiunooi^ 
prostitution  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic.    Pbilipp.  1. 8.    MiddL  p.  325. 

""  *<  I  had  two  letten  the  same  day  from  Octsyius ;  he  presses  me  to  eome  im« 
mediately  to  Rome ;  is  resolved,  he  says,  to  do  nothing  without  the  senate. — I  tdl 
hhn  ibat  theie  csa  be  no  senate  till  the  Ist  of  January,  which  I  talce  to  be  true. 
He  adds  also :  *  nor  without  my  advice.*  In  a  word  he  urges :  1  hang  back :  I 
cannot  trust  his  age ;  do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  wifi  do  nothing  without 
Pansa;  am  afraid  that  Antony  may  prove  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  therefore  ud-' 
willing  to  stir  from  the  sea ;  yet  would  not  have  any  thing  vigorous  done  without 
me.  V  arro  does  not  like  the  conduct  of  the  boy,  but  I  do.  He  has  firm  troops, 
and  may  join  with  D.  Brutus :  what  he  does  he  does  openly ;  musters  his  troops 
at  Gapuis ;  pays  them :  we  shall  have  a  war,  I  see,  instantly."   Ad  Att  16.  9. 

<'  I  have  letters  every  day  from  Oetavius,  to  undertake  his  afiSurs ;  to  come  to 
him  at  Ci^ua;  to  save  the  state  a  second  time :  he  resolves  to  come  directly  to 
Romck 

*  Urg*d  to  the  fight,  'tis  shameful  to  refuse. 
Whilst  fear  yet  prompts  the  safer  part  to  choose.*  J^m.  JX.  f. 
He  has  hitherto  acted,  and  acts  stiU  with  vigour^  and  will  eome  to  Rpme  with  a 
great  force.    Vet  he  is  but  a  boy :  he  thinks  the  senate  may  be  called  immediately  r 
but  who  wtn  come?  or,  if  they  do,  who»  iu  this  uncertainty  of  afiirs,  will  dedw* 
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V 

Yew  fit  his  good  dispositions  and  to  ask  his  advice,  whether 
^70^^  he  should  advanef  to  Rome,  before  Antony's  return, 
B.aa.  ^i^h  3000  veterans,  or  keep  the  post  of  Capua,  and 
4Mth  con*  oppose  his  prf^ess  there ;  or  go  to  the  Maeedooiatt 
^      l^ions,  who  were  marching  along  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  who,  he  hoped,  were  in  his  interest.    Cicero  ad- 
vised him  to  march  to  Rome,  where  he  was  likely  to 
have  the  lower  people  on  his  side.     He  did  so,  and, 
being  produced  in  the  rostra  by  the  tribune  Canu^- 
tins,  made  a  speech  against  Antony,  declaring  that 
he  came  to  deliver  the  republic  from  his  oppression :  he 
nevertheless  let  drop  some  expressions  which  greatly 
startled  the  republicans ;  for,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  Caesar's  statue,  he  made  use  of  this  oath :  ^  So 
may  I  arrive  at  the  honours  of  my  father/'     He  did 
not  think  proper  to  wait  Antony's  return,  but  left 
the  city  to  join  the  rest  of  his  soldiers. 

Antony,  in  his  way  back  to  Rome,  marched  with 
colours  displayed,  and  raised  contributions  in  all  the 
great  towns :  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
^^'  l^i^Q'  At^d  posted  it  about  his  own  house,  giving  the 
word  of  command,  and  obliging  them  to  do  duty  aa  in 
a  camp.  He  published  at  the  same  time  several  fierce 
and  threatening  edicts,  in  which  he  gave  Octavius  the 
name  of  Spartacus  ;  reproached  him  with  the  ignoble- 
ness  of  his  birth;  charged  Cicero  with  being  the  author 
of  all  his  councils  ;  abused  young  Quintus  as  a  per- 
fidious wretch,  who  had  offered  to  kill  both  his  father 
and  uncle;  forbade  three  of  the  tribunes,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  appear  in  the  senate :  Q.  Cassius,  the  brother 
of  the  conspirator,  Carfulenus,  and  Canutius.    In  this 

against  Antony  ?  He  will  bea  good  ffuaid  to  ua  on  the  Istof  January ;  or  it  may 
come,  perbapa^  to  blows  before.  The  great  towns  favour  the  boy  strangely— 
They  nock  to  bim  from  all  parts,  and  exhort  him  to  proceed :  could  you  erer 
have  thought  it  ?'*  Ibid.  11.  They  were  not  therefore  so  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  conspiratoTB  as  Cicero  sometimes  auffirms. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  these  politics,  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  still  with  his 
usual  application;  and,  besides  the  ''Second  Philippic"  already  mendoned,  now 
finished  his  bool»*<  Of  Offices,  or  the  Duties  of  Man,"  for  the  use  of  his  son.  He 
now  also  drew  up,  aa  h  is  thought,  his  <'  Stoical  Paradoxes/*  or  an  illustration  of 
the  peculiar  docoines  of  that  sect,  from  the  examples  and  characters  of  their  own 
eoantrymen,  which  he  addressed  to  Brutus.     Middl.  f .  liVJ. 
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hmiour  be  SMAmoiied  tfaa  saiste  ob  the  24«h  of  N^^    T«r»f 
iffetaber,  vitb  severe  tbreatft  to  those  who  slioald  absent     im. 
themselves.;  yet  he  himself  neglected  to  come,  and  ad-  ^^'^ 
joumed  it  by  edict  till  the  28th.   But,  while  all  people  ^^^^ 
were  in  expectation  of  someextniofdinary  decrees  from  ' 
hmiy  and  of  one  particularly,  which  he  had  prepared,  to 
declare  y^mng  Csesar  a  public  enemy  \  he  happened  ta> 
recseive  the  news  that  two  of  the  legions  from  Brundur 
aiuBA^  die  fourth,  and  that  called  the  martial^  had  ac* 
tnally  declared  for  Octavius,  and  had  posted  themselves 
at  Alba,  inthe  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  This  shocked 
him  so  much,  that,  instead  of  prosecuting  what  he  had 
projected,  he  only  hnddled  over  what  nobody  opposed,; 
the  decree  of  a  supplication  to  Lepidus ;  and  the  same  PhiUop.  s» 
evening,  after  he  had  distributed  to  his  fini^ids,  by  a    ^ 
pretended  allotment,  the  several  provinces  of  the  em* 
pire,  which  few  or  none  of  them  durst  accept  from  so 
precarious  a  title,  he  changed  the  habit  of  the  consul 
for  that  of  a  general,  and  left  the  city  with  precipitation, 
to  put  hintsdf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  possess  Ium<» 
self  by  force  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  assigned  to  him  by  a  pre* 
tended  law  of  the  people,  against  the  will  of  the  senate. 

On  the  news  of  his  retreat,  Cicero  presently  quitted  MiddL 
his  books  and  the  country,  and  set  out  towards  Rome«  ^ 
He  seemed  to  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  republic^  to 
take  the  reins  once  more  into  his  hands.  The  field  was 
now  open  to  him ;  there  was  not  a  consul,  and  scarce  a 
single  prsstor,  in  the  city,  nor  any  troops  from  which 
he  could  apprehend  danger.    He  arrived  on  the  9th  of 
December,  and  immediately  conferred  with  Pansa  (for 
Hirtius  lay  very  ill)  about  the  measures  proper  to  be 
taken  on  their  approadiing  entrance  into  the  consul^ 
ship.  Befbro  his  leaving  the  country,  Oppius  had  been 
with  him  to  press  him  again  to  undertake  the  affairs 
of  Octavius  and  the  protection  of  his  troops  :  but  his 
anawer  was,  '^  that  he  could  not  consent  to  it,  unless  he  Ad  Att 
were  first  assured,  that  Octavius  would  not  only  be  no  ^^'  ^^ 
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Ycttrof  enemy,  but  eren  a  friend  to  Brutus ;  that  he  could  be 
7^.  of  no  service  to  Octavius  till  the  1st  of  January*  and 
°'^'^  there  would  be  an  opportunity  before  that  time  of  try- 
40jWi  con-  ing  Octavius's  disposition  in  the  case  of  Casea,  who  had 
^^  been  named  by  Cassar  to  the  tnbunat  e,  and  was  to  enter 
upon  it  on  the  10th  of  December :  for,  if  Octavius  did 
not  oppose  or  disturb  his  admission,  that  would  be  a 
proof  of  his  good  intentions/*  Oppius  undertook  for 
all  this  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  and  Octavius  himself 
confirmed  it,  and  su£Pered  Casca,  who  gave  the  first 
blow  to  Caesar,  to  enter  quietly  into  his  office.  The 
tribunes,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  absence  of  the  superior 
magistrates,  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  19th. 
Cicero  had  resolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more  till 
he  should  be  supported  by  the  new  consuls;  but  hap- 
pening to  receive,  the  day  before,  the  edict  of  D.  Bru- 
tus, by  which  he  prohibited  Antony  the  entrance  of  his 
province,  and  declared  that  he  would  defend  it  against 
him  by  force,  and  preserve  it  in  its  duty  to  the  senate, 
he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  public  service  and  the 
present  encouragement  of  Brutus,  to  procure,  as  soon 
as  possible,  some  public  declaration  in  his  favour:  he 
went,  therefore,  to  the  senate  very  early,  which,  being 
known  to  the  other  senators,  presently  drew  together 
a  full  house,  in  expectation  of  hearing  his  sentiments 
in  so  nice  and  critical  a  situation  of  the  public  aflPairs. 
The  senate  being  assembled,  the  tribunes  acquainted 
them,  that  the  business  of  that  meeting  was  to  provide 
a  guard  for  the  security  of  the  new  consuls,  and  the 
protection  of  the  senate,  in  the  freedom  of  their  debates ; 
but  that  they  gave  a  liberty  withal  of  taking  the  virhole 
atate  of  the  republic  into  consideration.  Upon  this  Ci- 
cero opened  the  debate,  and  represented  to  them  "  the 
danger  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  necessity  of 
apeedy  and  resolute  councils  against  an  enemy^  who  lost 
no  time  in  attempting  their  ruin.  That  they  had  been 
ruined  indeed  before,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
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and  virtue  of  young  Cffisar,  who,  contrary  to  all  ex-    y«m  of 
peetation,  and  without  being  even  desired  to  do  what      709. 
no  man  thought  possible  for  him  to  do,  had,  by  his  ^'^'^ 
private  authority  and  expense,  raised  a  strong  army  ^^SJ*"' 
of  veterans,  and  baffled  the  designs  of  Antony :  that 
if  Antony  had  succeeded  at  Brundusium,  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  legions  to  follow  him,  he  would  have 
filled  the  city  at  his  return  with  blood  and  slaughter : 
that  it  was  their  part  to  authorize  and  confirm  what 
Caesar  had  done,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  by 
employing  his  troops  in  the  farther  service  of  the  state ; 
and  to  make  a  special  provision  also  for  the  two  legions 
which  declared  for  him  against  Antony.     As  to  D. 
Brutus,  who  had  promised  by  edict  to  preserve  Gaul 
in  the  obedience  of  the  senate,  that  he  was  a  citizen 
bom  for  the  good  of  the  republic :  the  imitator  of  his 
ancestors  ;^nay,  had  even  exceeded  their  merit :  that 
it  was  necessary  therefore  to  confirm  by  public  au- 
thority what  Brutus  had  done  by  private,  in  preserving 
the  province  of  Gaul,  the  flower  of  Italy,  and  the  bul- 
wark of  the  empire.     Then,  after  largely  inveighing 
against  Antonyms  character,  and^enumerating  parti- 
cularly all  his  cruelties  and  violences,  he  exhorts  them, 
in  a  pathetic  manner,  to  act  with  courage^in  the  defence 
of  the  republic,  or  die  bravely  in  the  attempt :  that  now 
was  the  time  either  to  recover  their  liberty,  or  to  live 
for  ever  slaves :  that  if  the  fatal  day  was  come,  and  Rome 
was  destined  to  perish,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  them, 
the  governors  of  the  world,  not  to  fall  with  as  much, 
courage  as  gladiators  were  used  to  do,  and  die  with  dig- 
nity  rather  than  live  with  disgrace.     He  puts  them  in 
mind  of  the  many  advantages  which  they  had  towards 
eacourttging  their  hopes  and  resolution :  thebody  of  the 
people  alert  and  eager  in  the  cause ;  young  CeesBLV  in          ' 
the  guard  of  the  city;  Brutus  of  Gaul ;  two  consuls  of 
iJie  greatest  prudence,  virtue,  concord,  between  them- 
selves ;  who  had  been  meditating  nothing  else,  for  many 
months  past,  but  the  public  tranquillity;  to  all  which 
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Ycwof  he  proBQises  his  own  attention  and  vigilance  botili  day 
*74,J!^  and  night  for  their  safety.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
^'C'^  he  gives  his  vote  and  opinion  that  the  new  eaosids, 
\408Uicoiw  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  should  take  care  that  the 
^  senate  may  meet  with  security  on  the  Ist  of  January : 
that  D,  Brutus,  emperor  and  consul  elect,  had  me- 
rited greatly  of  the  republic,  by  defending  the  audio- 
rity  and  the  liberty  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome: 
that  his  army,  the  towns  and  colonies  of  his  province, 
should  be  publicly  thanked  and  praised  for  their  fide- 
lity to  him :  that  it  should  be  decreed  of  the  last  con- 
sequence to  the  republic,  that  D.  Brutas  and  L. 
Flancus  (who  commanded  the  Farther  Gaul)  em- 
peror and  consul  elect,  as  well  as  all  others,  who  had 
the  command  of  provinces,  should  keep  them  in  their 
duty  to  the  senate,  till  successors  were  appointed  by 
the  senate :  and  since,  by  the  pains,  virtue,  and  con- 
duct of  young  Cassar,  and  the  assistance  of  the  vetenm 
soldiers  who  followed  him,  the  republic  had  been  de- 
livered, and  was  still  defended,  from  the  greatest  dan- 
gers ;  and  since  the  martial  and  fourth  legions,  under 
that  excellent  citizen  and  quaestor  Egnatuleius,  had 
voluntarily  declared  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  should  take 
special  care  that  due  honours  and  thanks  be  paid  to 
them  for  their  eminent  services :  and  that  the  new  con- 
suls, on  their  entrance  into  office,  should  make  it  their 
first  business  to  see  all  this  executed  in  proper  form/' 
To  all  this  the  house  unanimously  agreed,  and  or- 
dered a  decree  to  be  drawn  conformably  to  his  opinion. 
From  the  senate  he  passed  directly  to  the  forum,  and* 
in  a  speech  to  the  people,  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
passed.  Those  speeches,  which  stand  the  third  and 
PiiiL6.i.  fourth  in  the  order  of  his  Philippics,  were  extremely 
well  received  by  the  senate  and  people ;  speaking  after- 
ward of  the  latter  of  them  to  the  same  people,  he  says: 
*'  If  that  day  had  put  an  end  to  my  life,  I  had  reaped 
sufficient  fruit  from  it,  when  you  all,  with  one  mind  and 
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roiee,  cried  oq^  that  I  Jiad  twice  saved  tlie  republic^**  Ytttaf 
Am  he  had  now  broken  all  measures  with  Antony^  be-  ^  70^  ' 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  reconcilationi  so  he  publidied,  ^-^-^ 
probably^  about  this  time^  his  second  PhilippiG,  which  ^ostft  m^ 
liad  faidierto  been  communicated  only  to  a  few  friends^  ""^"^ 

The  short  remainder  of  this  turbulent  year  was  spent 
in  prq>aring  arms  and  troops  for  the  guard  of  the  nei^ 
oonauls  and  the  defence  of  the  state :  and  the  new 
levias  were  carried  on  with  the  greater  diligence,  from 
the  certain  accounts  that  were  brought  to  Rome  that 
Antony  was  actually  besieging  Mutina,  into  which 
Brutus,  unable  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  had  thrown 
himsdf  with  all  his  forces,  as  the  strongest  town  of 
his  provii}ce,  and  the  best  i»x>vided  to  sustain  a  si^« 
Young  CsBsar,  in  the  meanwhile,  without  expecting 
the  orders  of  the  senate,  but  with  the  advice  of  Cicero^ 
by  which  he  pretended  to  goTom  himself  in  every  step^ 
marched  out  of  Rome  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  and 
followed  Antony  into  the  province ;  in  eider  to  ob^^ 
serve  his  motions,  and  take  all  occasions  of  distressing 
him  ;  as  well  as  to  encourage  Brutus  to  defend  himi* 
•elf  with  vigour  till  the  consuls  could  bring  up  the 
grand  army,  which  they  were  preparing  for  his  relief. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TAtf  tmate  tends  an  embatty  to  AnUmy^  with  peremptory  orders  to  raise  the  sk^ 
ofMutUta  ;  and  HlrtUts  marshes  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Join  Oetavius, 
Antony  reuses  to  comply  with  the  orders  qf  the  senate,  and  his  proposals  mt 
reciprocaUy  rejected :  it  is  voted  that  there  is  a  tumult ;  that  Antony  is  an 
0dvertafy  ;andthsU0te  town  shsU  take  the  Sagum,  M.  Brutus' s  suecess  in 
Macedonia.  Trebonius  surprised  and  kitted  by  Dolabella  in  Asia,  who  is 
voted  an  enemy  by  the  senate.  Casskms  makes  himself  master  qf  Syria  and 
all  the/orees  in  the  east.  Lepidus  exhorts  the  senate  to  pacific  measures  ;  and 
Antony  endeavours  to  draw  off  (he  consuls  and  Octavius  from  the  interest  qf 
Cieoro  and  Ms  pmiy  without  qficL  Twoeneeeesioe  katUes^int^khAstiony 
is  d^/batedy  and  both  the  consuls  lose  their  Uves. 

A.  HiRTIUS,  Iri^^-^U  W^^ 

CVibiusPInsa,  I  Consuls.  b.C4^ 

The  two  consuls  were  no  sooner  inaugurated,  than 
the  senate  assembled  to  ccmsider  of  the  present  state 
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\ear  of   (if  the  repubUc,  in  order  to  perfect  vAmt  had  been 

710.      rea3l?ed  upon  at  their  last  meeting*  and  to  contrive  \ 
^*^^^'  some  fiwther  means  for  the  security  of  the  public  tran-  I 
400th  €00.  quiility.  They  both  spoke  with  great  spirit  and  firm-  j 
*"    ^      nes8>  offering  themselves  as  leaders  in  asserting  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  and  exhorting  the  assembly 
to  courage  and  resolution  in  the  defence  of  so  good  a 
oause,°and,  when  they. had  done,  they  called  upon 
Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  the  first. 
He  had  been  consul  four  years  before,  and  was  father- 
in-law  to  Pansa,  which,  by  custom,  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  paying  him  that  compliment.     Calenus's 
opinion  was,  **  that,  before  they  proceeded  to  acts  of 
hostility,  they  should  send  an  embassy  to  Antony,  to 
admonish  him  to  desist  from  his  attempt  upon  Gaul, 
and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate/'  Fiso  and 
several  others  were  of  the  same  mind,  alleging  it  to 
be  unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  a  man,  till  they  had 
first  heard  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 
PML  ft.  1,        But  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which  makes  his  fifth  Philip- 
pic, opposed  this  motion  with  great  warmth,  *^  not  only 
as  vain  and  foolish,  but  dangerous  and  pernicious :  he 
declared  it  dishonourable  to  treat  with  any  one  who  was 
in  arms  against  his  country,  until  he  laid  them  down, 
and  sued  for  peace,  in  which  case  no  man  would  be  more 
moderate  or  equitable  than  himself :  that  they  had  in 
effect  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  already,  and  had  no- 
thing left  but  to  confirm  it  by  decree.   That,  whatever 
was  the  purpose  of  their  embassy  or  message,  it  would 
signify  nothing ;  if,  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  he  would 
despise  it ;  if,  to  command  him,  he  would  not  obey  it, — 
That,  without  any  possible  good,  it  would  be  a  certain 
damage;  would  necessarily  create  delay,and  obstruction 
to  the  operations  of  the  war;  check  the  zeal  of  the  army, 
damp  the  spirits  of  the  people,  whom  they  now  saw  so 

■"^  Ut  oratio  consilium  animuin  meum  crcxit,  spcmque  attulit  non  modo  salutii 
CDDterraodfe  veram  etuim  dignitntu  pristiiw  rccupenuidce.**    Phil.  $.  1. 
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^risli  wad  eager  ia  the  cause.  That  hU  opiiiioB  therefore  ^^'^ 
rive  as  to  make  no  fitrther  mention  of  an  embassy,  but  to  _  710. 
nn-ater  instantly  into  action ;  that  there  should  be  a  ces* . 
finn4ition  of  all  civil  business ;  a  public  tumult  proclaimed; 
^thehe  shops  shut  up:  and  that,  instead  of  their  usual 
ublj^wn»  they  should  all  put  on  the  sagum,  or  habit  of 
Kxiiprar;   and  that  levies  of  soldiers  should  be  made  in 
ipoBRome,  and  through  Italy,  without  any  exception  of 
Srstprivilege  or  dismission  from  service.-— That  the  very 
beriame  of  this  vigour  would  restrain  the  madness  of  An- 
ieD(tony»  aad  let  the  world  see  that  the  case  was  not,  as  he 
uii'i  pretended,  a  struggle  only  of  contending  parties,  but 
^  of  a  real  war  against  the  commonwealth. — That  the  whole 
;  t!}  republic  should  be  committed  to  the  consuls,  to  take 
aui,  care  that  it  received  no  detriment;  and  that  pardon 
mi  should  be  offered  tothoseof  Antony's  army,  who  should 
u  return  to  their  duty  before  the  1st  of  February  •" — The 
lad'   consuls  favoured  the  opinion  of  Calenus,  but  did  not 
sui&r  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  seeing  a  clear 
p.    minority  on  the  side  of  Cicero.''     The  debate,  being 
k     continued  till  night,  was  adjourned  to  the  next  mom- 
le     ing,  and  kept  up  with  the  same  warmth  for  three  days 
3      successively.     The  firmness  of  Antony's  friends,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal,  prevailed  at  last  for 
an  embassy ;  and  three  consular  senators  were  nomi- 
nated to  it,  S.  Sulpicius,  L.  Piso,  and  L.  Philippus. 
But  their  commission  was  strictly  limited,  and  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  himself;  giving  them  no  power  to  treat 
with  Antony,  but  only  to  carry  to  him  the  peremptory 
commands  of  the  senate  to  quit  the  siege  of  Mutina, 
and  to  desist  from  all  hostilities  in  Gaul.     They  had 
instructions  likewise,  after  the  delivery  of  their  mes- 
sage, to  speak  with  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  and  signify 
to  him  and  his  army,  that  the  senate  and  people  had 
a  grateful  sense  of  their  services,  which  would  one  day 
be  a  great  honour  to  them.     The  unusual  length  of 
these  debates  greatly  raised  the  curiosity  of  the  city, 

•  Appian  sayn,  that  Salvina,  one  of  the  tribunes,  inicrpooed  his  ncigaliYe. 
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Yem  6f  and  drew  the  whole  body  of  the  people  into  the  fomm^ 
vio.     to  expect  the  issue;  where  they  called  upoo  Cieero^ 
^'  ^'  ^^  with  one  voice,  to  come  and  give  them  an  account  of 
^^J^^**-  the  deliberations.     He  went  therefore  directly  from 
the  senate  into  the  rostra,  being  produced  by  Apu* 
leius,  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  his  sixth  Philippic 
His  seventh  he  pronounced  in  the  senate,  daring  the 
embassy,  to  lay  open  the  intrigues  of  Calenus,  who 
was  endeavouring  to  obviate  the  ofibnce  which  might 
be  given  by  Antony's  refusal  to  comply  with  what  was 
enjoined;  contriving  specious  answers  for  him,  and 
representing  them  as  a  reasonable  ground  of  an  ao 
commodation,  in  hopes  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  city 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  kept  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Antony,  and  took  care  to  publish 
such  of  his  letters  as  were  proper  to  depress  the  hopes 
and  courage  of  his  adversaries,  and  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  his  friends. 
Ep.  Fam.        The  consuls,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  taking  care  that 
^^'  the  expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  embassy  should  not 

supersede  their  preparations  for  war ;  and  agreed  be* 
tween  themselves,  that  one  of  them  should  march  im* 
mediately  to  Gaul  with  the  troops  which  were  already 
provided,  and  the  other  stay  behind  to  perfect  the  new 
levies,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  success  both  in 
Phil.  7, 8, 9.  the  city  and  the  country:  for  Cicero  tells  us,  that  all 
the  capital  towns  of  Italy  were  vying  with  each  other  in 
voluntary  contributions  of  money  and  soldiers ;  and  in 
decrees  of  infamy  and  disgrace  to  thoseVho  refased  to 
list  themselves  into  the  public  service.  The  first  part 
fell  by  lot  to  Hirtius ;  who,  though  but  lately  recovered 
from  adangerousdisorder,  marched  without  loss  of  time 
at  the  head  of  a  brave  army ;  and  particularly  of  the  two 
legions,  the  fnartial and  the  fourth,  which  wereesteem- 
ed  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  whole,  and  now  put 
themselves  under  the  command  and  auspices  of  the  eon^ 
sul ;  and  this  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  a  good  un« 
derstandingbetween  Hirtius  and  Octavius;  and  that  the 
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lost  c€Mdd  reljnpon  the  consul.''  With  th€Me»  in  con*  ^^^"^ 
junctMii  with  OctsThn,  he  hoped  to  obtitraot  sH  the     no. 
dedgns  of  Antony,  and  pretent  his  gaining  any  advan-  ^c,4i. 
tage  sganiBt  Decimus,  till  Pansa  eeuld  join  them ; 
which  would  make  them  superior  in  force,  and  enable 
them  to  give  him  battle,  with  good  assurance  of  tIc- 
toiy«    He  contented  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  with 
dispossessing  Antony  of  some  of  his  posts,  and  distress- 
ing liim,  by  straitening  hie  quarters  and  opportunities 
of  forage;  in  which  he  had  some 'success,  as  he  sig- 
nified  in  a  letter  to  his  colleague  Pansa,  which  wan 
communicated  to  the  senate:  ^  I  hare  possessed  my-  pul  &  s. 
wif  ^says  he)  of  Clatema,  and  driven  out  Antony's 
garrbon;  his  horse  were  routed  in  the  action,  and 
some  of  diem  alain.^ 

-The  ambassadors  returned  about  the  beginning  of  MiddL 

February,  haTing  been  retarded,  somewhat  longer  than  ^  ^'^ 

thej  intended,  by  the  death  of  S.  Sulpicius.    They  re* 

ported  to  the  senate,  that  Antony  reAised  to  perform 

«ny  part  of  whak  was  required,  and  would  not  suffer 

them  to  speak  with  Brutus,  but  continued  to  batter 

the  town  with  great  fury  in  their  presence:  and  they 

laid  before  the  assembly  some  conditions  of  his  own, 

which,  contrary  to  their  instructions,  they  were  weak 

enough  to  receive  from  him*"^    The  purport  of  them 

wa8»  *Hhat  the  senate  should  assign  hmds  and  rewards 

to  all  bis  troops,  and  confirm  all  the  other  grants  which 

he  and  Dolsd>ella  had  made  in  their  conaulship ;  that 

all  his  decrees  ftom  Cssar's  books  and  papers  should 

»  Gleera,  In  oae  of  hk  lelten  to  Biotas,  my,  that  liie  conduct  of  Octeviw 
warn  tnier  to  the  interest  of  the  state  then  that  of  Uirtius*s;  whieh  only  pioves 
aiat  Octavlias  was  a  better  dissembler. 

«  Appian  tdls  us,  that  the  ceoMOUMlaBerS)  ashamed  to  hare  brangfat  Antony 
so  insolent  a  command*  delivered  it  into  his  hands  without  saying  a  word.  That 
Antwy  at  s%bt  of  it  fcQ  into  a  rage,  and  ntlered  many  Hident  threats  againsi 
the  senate,  and  Cicero  in  particular,  telling  the  deputies  that  it  amaxed  him  ifaat 
C«sar,  who  had  done  such  mighty  servioes  to  the  Roman  empne,  should  be 
cttiienied  a  tyrant,  and  that  men  should  not  have  the  saaie-o|Mnion  of  Cioero,  who^ 
having  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  pardoned,  now  sided  with  the  murderera 
of  his  merciAiI  oooqneMt;  favowriog  Deoimus,  whom  he  a  little  befiwe  detested; 


that  indemnity,  with  whidi  diey  were  not  content 
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Ymt  of   Stand  firm;  that  no  account  should  be  demanded  of 

710.     the  money  taken  from  the  temple  of  Opts;  nor  any 

B.c>tf.  jnquiry  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  seven  commis- 

^^««-  sioners  created  to  divide  the  lands  to  the  veteran  sol- 
diers; and  that  hiii  judiciary  law  should  not  be  re- 
pealed: on  these  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  provided  that  he  might  have  the  greater  Gaul 
in  exchange  for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  six  legions, 
to  be  completed  out  of  the  troops  of  D.  Brutus."  This 
report  contributed'  greatly  towards  bringing  the  house 
into  Cicero's  sentiments ;  but,  contrary  to  expectation, 
he  found  Calenns's  party  still  strong,  enough  to  give 
him  much  trouble,  and  even  to  carry  some  points 
against  him,  all  tending  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his 
motions,  and  to  give  them  a  favourable  turn  towards 
Antony.    He  moved  the  senate  to  decree  that  a  war 

Phil.  12.  r  or  rebellion  was  actually  commtoced ;  they  carried  it 
for  a  tumult :  he  urged  them  to  declare  Antony  an 
enemy ;  they  carried  it  for  the  softer  term  of  an  ad* 
'  versary:  he  proposed,  that  all  persons  should  be  pro- 

hibited from  going  to  Antony ;  they  excepted  Varius 

FbUipp.&  Cotyla,  one  of  hif  lieutenants,  who  was  then  in  the 
senate,  taking  notes  of  every  thing  that  passed.  In 
these  votes  Pansa  himself  and  all  the  consular  senators 
concurred;  even  L.  Caesar,  who,  though  tt  true  friend 
to  liberty,  yet,  being  Antonyms  uncle,  thought  himself 
obliged  by  decency  to  vote  on  the  milder  side.  But 
Cicero,  in  his  turn^  easily  threw  out  what  was  warmly 
pressed  on  the  other  side,  the  proposal  of  a  second  em- 
bassy; and  carried  likewise  the  main  question  of  re- 
quiring the  citizens  to  change  their  ordinary  gown  for 
the  sagum,  or  habit  of  war ;  by  which  they  decreed  the 
thing,  while  they  rejected  the  name.  Cicero,  though 
all  consular  senators  were  excused  on  these  occasions 
from  changing  their  habit,  put  it  on  immediately. 

Ep.  Fml    In  a  letter  to  Cassius,  he  gives  the  following  short 

Mdni.  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  this  time.  "  We 
have  excellent  ccmsuls,  but  most  shameful  consulars: 
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a  brave  seDate,  bat  the.  lower  they  are  in  dignity,  the   Yc»  or 
brayimr  :  noduDg  firmer  and  better  than  the  people,  and  ^  71a  ^ 
all  Italy  nniveEsally ;  but  nothing  more  detestable  and  ^^"^ 
infanaous  than  our  ambassadors  Philip  and  Piao;  who,  4stikM- 
whaii  sent  (mly  to  carry  the  orders  of  the  senate  to  "^^ 
Antoony,  none  of  which  he  would  ccmply  with,  brought 
back.  o£  their  own  accord  intolerable  demands  fram 
him  ;  wherefore  all:  the  world  now  flock  about  me, 
and  I  am  f^^-iwn  popular  in  a  salutary  cause."     The 
senate  met  again  thejiextday,  to  draw  into  form  and 
perfect  what  had  been  lesolved  in  the  precedkig  de« 
bate  ;>  and  Cicero  took  the  occasion  to.expostulate  with 
tbem  for  their  lenity  the  day  before,  which  is  the  ajtb* 
ject  of  his  eighth  Philif^ic.  The  ninth  was  pronounced 
the  day  following,  the  senate  being  assembled  to  deli* 
berate  <m  the  proper  honours  to  be  decreed  to  the 
memory  of  Sulpicius,  who  died  upon  the  embassy: 
Cieero,  after  speaking  largely  in  his  praise^  advised  to 
pay  him  all  the  honours  whidi  had  ever  been /paid.to 
any  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country;  a  public  funeral,  sqiulchre^  and  statue.  The 
statue  was  objected  to  by  Servilius,  but  Cicero  earned  Pomponiiu 
it;  and  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  the  third  century,  j^trjiT^^ 
that  it  remained  to  his  time  in  the  rostra  of  Augustus.* 
The  senate  had  heard  nothing  of  Briitus.andCa5anis 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Italy,  till  Bratiis  now 
aent  public  letters  to  the  consuls,  giving  a  particular 
account  of  his  success  against  Antonyms  brodier  Caius, 
in  securing  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  Greece,! w)dx  all 
the  several  armies  in  those  countries,  to  the  ii^terests 
of  the  republic.     Brutus,  when  he  lefl  Italy,  sailed 
directly  for  Athens ;  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
concerting  measures  how  to  accomplish  this  design/ 
Here  he  gathered  about  him  all  the  young  nobility 

'  He  was  estGeined  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome,  and  left  behind  him  near  a  hun^i 
dred  and  eighty  books  on  nice  and  difficult  questions  on  the  law.  Digest  L  1. 
Ut.  S.  pang.  4S. 

■  nio,  L  47.  tells  utij  that  he  and  Cassias  were  received  at  Athens  with  all  ima- 
f  inahU  hoWMia,  and  that  tlie  Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  placed 
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Vt»^  MrviDg  tbe  commonweakh ;  and  that  kis  conduct  is, 
710.     and  ever  will  be,  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  people 
^^'^  of  Rome.    That  Q.  Cspio  Brutus^  proconsul,  be  or- 
-  dered.to  protect,  ^ard,  and  defend  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  lUyricam,  and  all  Greece,  and  command 
that  army  which  he  himself  has  raised :  that,  what- 
ewr  money  he  wants  for  military  service,  he  may  use 
and  take  it  from  any  part  of  die  public  revenues 
where  it  can  be  best  raised ;  or  borrow  it  where  he 
thinks  proper;  and  impose  contributions  of  grain  and 
forage;  and  take  care  to  draw  all  his  troops  as  near 
Italy  as  possible.     And  whereas  it  appears,  by  the 
letter  of  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  that  the  public 
service  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  endeavours 
and  virtue  of  Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul ;  and  that  he 
concerted  all  his  measures  with  Q.  Ciepio  Brutus, 
proconsul,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  commonweahb ; 
that   Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  has   acted   therein 
rightly,  regularly,  and  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  is 
the  will  of  the  senate,  that  Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul, 
with  his  quaestors,  pro-quaestors,  and  lieutenants,  hold 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  till  a  successor  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate."^ 

Though  Brutus  intimates  nothing  in  his  public  let- 
ters but  what  was  prosperous  and  encouraging,  yet,  in 
his  private  accounts  to  Cicero,  he  signified  a  great  want 
of  money  and  recruits ;  and  begged  to  be  supplied  with 
both  from  Italy,  especially  with  recruits ;  either  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  had,  by  some 
secret  management,  without  the  privity  of  Pansa :  to 
Ad  BniL  which  Cicero  answered,  "You  tell  me  that  you  want 
two  necessary  things,  recruits  and  money :  it  is  difficult 

y  Cicero  sent  this  speech  to  Brutufi,  witli  that  a]M>  which  he  made  on  the  Irtof 
Jaouary ;  of  which  Brutus  says  in  answer  to  htin,  <<  1  haye  read  your  two  orations : 
you  czMCt  now,  without  doubt,  thati  should  praise  them:  I  am  at  a  lota  what  to 
piaise  the  most  in  them,  your  C!Ourage,-o#  your  abilities  s  I  allow  vou  now  in  fimicsl 
to  call  them  Philippics,  as  you  intimated  jocosely  in  a  fonner  letter.**  Thus  the 
name  of  Philippics,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out  at  first  in  gaieiy  and 
jeat  only,  being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his  friends,  became  at  last  die  fixed 
uul  standing  title  of  these  orations;  whidi  yet,  for  several  ages,  were  called  iiK 
ttiffwntly  either  Philippics  or  Antoniaiui.     MiddL  p.  3«8. 
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to  help  you.     I  know  no  other  way  of  rairing  money,    y««  &r 
which  can  be  of  use  to  you,  but  what  the  senate  has     710. 
decreed,  of  borrowing  from  the  cities.  As  to  recruits,  ^-^-^^ 
I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done:  for  Pansa  is  so  far^*>«oii- 
from  granting  any  share  of  his  army  or  recruits  to  you, 
that  he  is  even  uneasy  to  see  so  many  vohmteers  going 
over  to  you :  his  reason,  I  take  it,  is,  that  he  thinks 
no  forces  too  great  for  the  demands  of  our  affairs  in 
Italy :  for,  as  to  what  many  suspect,  that  he  has  no 
mind  to  see  you  strong,  I  have  no  suspicion  of  it." 

But  there  came  news  of  a  different  kind,  about  the  Middi  p. 
same  time,  to  Rome,  of  Dolabella's  successful  exploits 
in  Asia.  He  left  the  city,  as  it  is  said  above,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  to  possess  himself  of 
Syria,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  by  Antony's  ma- 
nagement: and,  taking  his  way  through  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  to  gather  what  money  and  troops  he  could 
raise  in  those  countries,  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  in 
hopes  of  inducing  that  province  to  abandon  Trebonius 
and  declare  for  him :  having  sent  his  emissaries,  there- 
fore, before  him  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  arrived 
before  Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  resided,  without  any 
show  of  hostility,  or  forces  sufficient  to  give  any  great 
alarm,  pretending  to  desire  nothing  more  than  a  fl-ee 
passage  through  the  country  to  his  own  province.  Tre« 
bonius  refused  to  admit  him  into  the  town ;  but  con- 
sented to  supply  him  with  refreshments  without  the 
gates ;  where  many  civilities  passed  between  them,  with 
greatprofessionsonDolabella'spart  of  amity  and  friend- 
ship to  Trebonius,  who  promised,  in  his  turn,  that,  if 
Dolabella  would  depart  quietly  from  Smyrna,  he  should 
be  received  into  Ephesus,  in  order  to  pass  forward  to* 
wards  Syria.  To  this  Dolabellaseemingly  agreed }  and, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  take  Smyrna  by  open  force, 
contrived  to  surprise  it  by  stratagem :  embracing  there-* 
fore  Trebonius's  offer,  he  set  forward  towards  Ephesus  i 
but,  after  he  bad  marched  several  miles,  and  Trebonius'^ 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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Year  df  men,  who  were  sent  after  to  observe  him,  were  retired, 
710.     he  turned  back  instantly  in  the  night,  and,  arriving 
^'  ^'  ^^'  again  at  Smyrna  before  day,  found  it,  as  he  expected, 
^^  *^"  negligently  guarded,  and  without  any  apprehension  of 
Phflipp.     ^^  assault  J  so  that  his  soldiers  possessed  themselves  of 
11. 2, 3.     it  without  opposition,  and  seized  Trebonius  himself  in 
his  bed  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  his  danger.  Dola« 
bella  treated  him  with  the  utmost  cruelty ;  kept  him 
two  days  under  torture,  to  extort  a  discovery  of  all  the 
money  in  his  custody ;  then  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
o£Pand  carried  about  on  a  spear;  and  his  body  to  be 
dragged  about  the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  This 
was  the  first  blood  that  was  spilt  on  account  of  Cassar's 
death ;  which  was  now  revenged  in  kind  upon  one  of 
the  principal  conspirators,  and  the  only  one  who  was 
of  consular  rank.  It  had  been  projected,  without  doubt, 
in  concert  with  Antony,  to  make  the  revenge  of  Caesar's 
death  the  avowed  cause  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  draw 
the  veterans  to  their  side,  or  make  them  unwilling  at 
least  to  act  against  them ;  and  it  gave  a  clear  warning 
to  Brutus  and  his  associates,  what  they  were  to  expect, 
if  their  enemies  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  sad  presage,  to 
all  honest  men,  of  the  cruel  effects  and  merciless  fury 
of  the  impending  war. 
JfsTft.  ^^  *^^  "^^^  ^^  Trebonius's  death,  the  senate  was 

summoned  by  the  consul,  where  Dolabella  was  unani- 
mously declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  estate  con- 
fiscated. Calenus  himself  first  proposed  the  vote,  and 
said,  that,  if  any  thing  more  severe  could  be  thought 
of,  he  would  be  for  it.  But  he  moved  another  question^ 
which  greatly  perplexed  Cicero,  about  the  choice  of  a 
^  general,  to  manage  the  new  war  against  Dolabella. 
Two  opinions  were  proposed ;  the  one  that  P.  Sei-vilius 
should  be  sent  with  an  extraordinary  commission;  the 
other,  that  the  two  consuls  should  jointly  prosecute  the 
war,  with  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Asia  allotted  to 
them.    This  was  very  agreeable  to  Pansa,  and  pushed 
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Iherefore  not  only  by  his  friends,  but  by  nil  Antony's    Year  of 
party,  who  fancied  that  it  would  take  off  the  attention  ^  71JJ  ^ 
of  the  consuls  from  the  war  of  Italy;  give  Dolabella  ^'^'^'^' 
time  to  strengthen  himself  in  Asia;  raise  a  coldness  4a9thooii. 
between  the  consuls  and  Cicero,if  he  ventured  to  oppose  ""^^ 
it;  and,  above  all,  put  a  public  affront  upon  Cassius; 
who,  by  his  presence  in  those  parts,  seemed  to  have 
the  best  pretension  to  that  commission.    The  debate 
continued  through  the  first  day  without  coming  to  any 
issue,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  next.   In  the  mean- 
timeCassius'smother*in-law,Servilia,  and  other  friends, 
were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with  Cicero  to  drop  the 
opposition,  for  fear  of  alienating  Pansa,  but  in  vain ;  for 
he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  defend  the  honour  of  Cas* 
sius,  and,  when  the  debate  was  renewed  the  next  mom- 
ing»  exerted  all  his  interest  and  eloquence  to  procure  a 
decree  in  his  favour,  which  is  the  purport  of  the  eleventh 
Philippic.     From  the  senate  he  went  directly  to  the 
foi'um,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  the  debate,  and 
recommend  to  them  the  interests  of  Cassius :  hither 
Pansa  followed  him,  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
his  authority,  declared  to  the  citizens,  that  what  Cicero 
contended  for  was  against  the  will  and  advice  of  Cas* 
sius's  nearest  friends  and  relations :  and  in  the  end  the 
consul  prevailed.'  But  Cassius  was  at  that  time  master  Ep.  Fam. 
of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of  eight  legions,  with  which  {J;  ^*  •"* 
he  soon  put  an  end  to  Dolabella's  triumphs. 

Syria,  after  the  Alexandrian  war,  had  been  left  by  Livy,  114 
Caesar  in  the  hands  of  Sextus  Cs&sar,  a  young  man  of  i^^47f 
his  family,  with  one  legion.  The  youth  having  lost  the 
affection  of  his  soldiers,  who  probably  had  served  under 

■  The  atataeof  Minerva^  which  CkeroaponhiagcnDg  into  eiile  had  dedicated  In 
the  Capitol,  hv  the  name  of  the  Guardian  of  the  City,  was,  about  the  end  of  the  h»t 


13. 


year,  Atown  down  and  ahattered  to  pieoea  by  a  tempeat  6t  thunder  and  lightning; 
This  the  later  writen  take  notice  of  aaominooa,  and  portendhig  the  fidl  of  Cicero 
himaelf :  though  neither  Cicero  nor  any  of  that  time  made  any  such  reflection  upon 
H,  Hie  senate,  howercr,  out  of  leapect  to  him,  paased  a  decree  in  a  full  houses  on 


the  18th  of  March,  that  the  statue  should  be  repaired  and  restored  to  its  place.  £p. 
Fam.  12. 16.  So  that  it  w«  now  made,  by  public  authority,  what  he  bhnself  had 
dctiiped  it  tobe,  a  standhig  monument  to  posteri^,  that  the  safety  of  therepubliq 
had  been  the  constant  object  of  hit  cdumeU.    MiddL  p.  S8S. 
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Yeittcf  Pompey,  Caecilius  Bassus,  a  Roman  knight  (who,  as 
*?ia*  we  have  before  mentioned,  hid  himself  at  Tyre  after 
^'^'/^  the  battle  of  Pharsalia),  undertook  to  dispossess  him  of 
400th  ooD.  his  government.  Having  gathered  a  smaJl  force  in  the 
^  place  of  his  retirement,  he  openly  attacked  S.  Caesar, 
during  the  African  war,  and,  meeting  with  a  repulse,  he 
had  recourse  to  intrigues,  inwhich  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Sextus  was  murdered  by  his  own  men,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  took  Bassus  for  their  chief,  and  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  province.  Bassus  applied  himself  im- 
mediately to  fortify  Apamea,  a  very  strong  city,  and 
there  formed  his  arsenal.  Caesar  sent  against  him  An* 
tistius  Vetus,  who  besieged  him  in  his  fortress,  but  was 
obliged  by  the  Parthians  to  retire.  Statins  Marcus, 
who  had  the  government  of  Syria  after  his  praetorship, 
with  three  legions,  did  not  find  himself  strong  enough 
to  reduce  Bassus,  and  called  to  his  assistance  Q.  Marcius 
Crispus,  governor  of  Bithynia,  with  three  more  legions, 
who  jointly  laid  siege  to  Apamea.  Things  were  in  this 
situation  when  Cassius  landed  in  those  parts.  Lentulus 
Spinther,  quaestor  to  Treboni  us,  supplied  him  with  some 
men  and  money ;  and  the  two  governors  readily  yielded 
to  him  the  six  legions  under  their  command.  Bassus 
was  forced  to  follow  their  example,  and  open  the  gates 
of  Apamea,  his  soldiers  having  sent  a  deputation  to  Cas- 
sius with  a  tender  of  their  services.  This  success,  so 
great  and  unexpected,  was  soon  followed  by  another 
piece  of  good  fortune.  Dolabella  had  sent  his  lieute- 
nant, Aulus  Allienus,  into  Egypt,  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  Cleopatra,  who  then  was  sole  sovereign ;  having 
lately  destroyed  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  her  brother 
and  husband,  by  poison.  The  queen  sent  immedi- 
ately a  fleet  to  his  assistance,  and  Allienus  conducted 
by  land  four  legions.  Cassius,  having  notice  of  their 
march,  went  and  met  him  in  Judea,  and  obliged  him  to 
give  up  all  his  troops.     Thus  Cassius  was  master  of  a 

Ep.  Fam.    stroug  army,  consisting  of  eleven  legions,  before  the  7th 
"'*.  II. 
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of  March,  the  date  of  a  letter  to  Cicero,  giving  an  vwof 

account  of  this  success.  7J0. 

D.  Brutus  was  reduced  by  this  time^to  such  straits  in  ^^'^ 
Mutina,  that  his  friends  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed 


for  him  j  taking  it  for  granted,  that,  if  he  fell  into  An-  ^^ 
tony^s  hands,  he  would  be  treated  no  better  than  Trebo-  p.  383.* 
fiius.  The  mention,  therefore,  of  a  pacification  being 
revived  in  the  senate,  and  recommended  by  Pansa 
himself,  upon  an  intimation  given  by  Antony's  friends 
that  he  was  now  in  a  disposition  to  submit  to  reason, 
Cicero,  out  of  a  concern  for  Brutus's  safety,  consented 
to  a  decree  for  a  second  embassy,  to  be  executed  by 
himself  and  Servilius,  and  three  other  consular  se- 
nators :  but,  finding  upon  recollection,  that  there  ap- 
peared no  symptoms  of  any  change  in  Antony,  and 
that  his  friends  produced  no  proofs  of  it,  nor  any 
thing  new  in  his  conduct,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
had  made  a  false  step,  and  that  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  to  gain  time ;  which  was  of  great  use  to 
Antony,  as  it  would  retard  the  attempts  of  relieving 
Mutina,  and  give  an  opportunity  to  Ventidius  to  join' 
him,  who  was  marching  towards  him  at  that  time  with 
three  legions*  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate  he 
retracted  his  opinion,  and  declared  against  the  late  de- 
cree, as  dangerous  and  insidious ;  and  in  a  warm  and 
pathetic  speech  (which  is  his  twelfth  Philippic)  pressed 
them  so  strongly  to  repeal  it,  that  the  thing  was  wholly 
dropped;  and  Pansa,  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
marched  towards  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  his  new-raised 
army,  in  order  to  join  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  and, 
without  farther  delay,  to  attempt  a  decisive  battle  with 
Antony  for  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus. 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  was  perplexing  ib.  p.  388. 
the  counsels  of  the  senate  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
friends,  was  endeavouring  also  by  his  letters  to  shake 
the  resolution  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  and  draw  them 
off  from  the  cause  which  they  were  now  supporting: 
but  their  answers  seem  to  have  been  short  and  firm ; 
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Year  of    referring  him  constantly  to  theatithority  of  the  senate  ; 
*?ia  ^  yet,  as  things  were  now  drawing  towards  a  crisis,  he 
P*^^^  made  one  effort  more  upon  them ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
40i>thcoD.  ing  expostulatory  letter,  reproached  them,  with  great 
■"^*^      freedom,  for  deserting  their  true  interest,  and  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  duped  and  persuaded  by  Cicero 
to  revive  the  Pompeian  cause,  and  establish  a  power» 
which,  in  the  end,  would  destroy  them. 

ANTONIUS  TO  IJIRTIUS  AND  C^SAR. 

'*  Upon  the  news  of  Trebonius's  death»  I  was  equally 
afibcted  both  with  joy  and  with  grief.  It  was  matter 
of  real  joy  to  me  to  see  a  villain  suffer  the  vengeance 
due  to  the  ashes  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men ;  and 
that,  within  the  circle  of  the  current  year,  the  divine 
providence  has  displayed  itself,  by  the  punishment  of 
parricide,  inflicted  already  on  some,  and  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  rest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  subject 
of  just  grief  to  me,  that  Dolabella  should  be  declared 
an  enemy,  because  he  has  killed  atnurderer ;  and  that 
the  son  of  a  buffoon  should  be  dearer  to  the  people  of 
Rome  than  Caesar,  the  father  of  his  country :  but  the 
crudest  reflection  of  all  is,  that  you,  Hirtius,  covered 
with  Caesar's  favours,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition 
which  you  yourself  wonder  at ;  and  you  too,  young 
man,  who  owe  every  thing  to  his  name,  are  doing  all 
which  is  in  your  power  that  Dolabella  may  be  thought 
justly  condemned ;  that  this  wretch  be  delivered  from 
the  siege,  and  Ca^sius  and  Brutus  be  invested  with 
all  power.  You  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things 
as  people  did  upon  the  past ;  call  Pompey's  camp  the 
senate ;  have  made  the  vanquished  Cicero  your  cap- 
tain; are  strengthening  Macedonia  with  armies;  have 
given  Africa  to  Varus,  twice  a  prisoner;  have  sent 
Cassius  into  Syria;  suffered  Casca  to  act  as  tribune; 
suppressed  the  revenues  of  the  Julian  Luperci;  abo^ 
liJicd  the  colonies  of  veterans,  established  by  law,  and 
the  decree  of  the  senate ;  promise  to  restore  to  the 
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people  of  Marseilles  what  was  taken  from  them  by  Yew  of 

light  of  war;  forget  that  a  Pompeian  was  made  in-  710. 

capable  of  any  dignity  by  Hirtius's  law  j  hare  supplied  ^'  ^'  ^' 


Brutus  with  Apuleius's  money ;  applauded  the  put-  ^^^ 
ting  to  death  Poetus  and  Menedemus,  Caesar's  friends, 
whom  he  made  free  of  the  city ;  took  no  notice  of 
Theopompusy  when,  stripped  and  banished  by  Tre- 
bonius,  he  Bed  to  Alexandria :  you  see  Ser.  Galba  in 
your  camp,  armed  with  the  same  poniard  with  which 
he  stabbed  Cassar;  have  enlisted  my  soldiers  and  other 
veterans,  on  pretence  of  destroying  those  who  killed 
Cassar,  and  then  employ  them,  before  they  know  what 
they  are  doing,  against  their  quaestor,  or  their  general, 
or  their  comrades. — What  have  you  not  done,  which 
Pompey  himself,  were  he  alive,  or  his  son,  if  he  could, 
would  not  do?     In  short,  you  deny  that  any  peace 
can  be  made,  unless  I  set  Brutus  at  liberty,  or  supply 
him  with  provisions :  can  this  please  those  veterans 
who  have  not  yet  declared  themselves  ?  For,  as  to  your 
part,  you  have  sold  yourselves  to  the  flatteries  and  poi<^ 
soned  honours  of  the  senate.  But  you  come,  you  say, 
to  preserve  the  troops  which  are  besieged.     I  am  not 
against  their  being  saved,  or  going  wherever  youplease^ 
if  they  will  but  leave  him  to  perish,  who  has  deserved 
it.     You  write  me  word  that  the  mention  of  concord 
has  been  revived  in  the  senate,  and  five  consular  am- 
bassadors appointed:  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  driven  me  to  this  extremity,  when  I  offered 
the  fairest  conditions,  and  was  willing  to  remit  some 
part  of  them,  should  do  any  thing  with  moderation  or 
humanity:  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the  same  men,  who 
voted  Dolabella  an  enemy  for  a  most  laudable  act,  can 
ever  forgive  me,  who  am  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
him.     Wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  reflect,  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  eligible,  or  more  useful  to  our 
common  interest,  to  revenge  the  death  ofTrebonius, 
or  of  Caesar:  and  which  the  more  equitable;  for  us  to 
act  against  each  other,  that  the  Pompeian  cause,  so 
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ROME  ^^^^  defeated,  may  recover  itself;  or  to  join  our  forces, 

710.     lest  Mfe  become  at  last  the  sport  of  our  enemies,  who, 

^^^  which  of  us  soever  may  happen  to  fall,  are  sure  to  be 

J2*  <*»-  the  gainers.  But  fortune  has  hitheito  prevented  that 
spectacle ;  unwilling  to  see  two  armies,  like  members 
of  the  same  body,  fighting  against  each  other;  and 
Cicero,  all  the  while,  like  a  master  of  gladiators,  match- 
ing us  and  ordering  the  combat :  who  is  so  far  happy 
as  to  have  caught  you  with  the  same  bait  with  which 
he  brags  to  have  caught  Caesar.     For  my  part,  I  am 
resolved  to  suffer  no  affront  either  to  myself  or  my 
friends ;  nor  to  desert  the  party  which  Poropey  hated ; 
nor  to  see  the  veterans  driven  out  of  their  possessions, 
and  dragged  one  by  one  to  the  rack ;  nor  to  break  my 
word  with  Dolabella;  nor  to  violate  my  league  with 
Lepidus,  a  most  religious  man ;  nor  to  betray  Plancus, 
the  partner  of  all  my  counsels.  If  the  immortal  gods 
support  me,  as  I  hope  they  will,  in  the  pursuit  of  so 

%  good  a  cause,  I  shall  live  with  pleasure;  but,  if  any 

other  fate  expects  me,  I  taste  a  joy,  however,  before- 
hand, in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punishment:  for, 
if  the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when  conquered,  how 
much  more  they  will  be  so  when  conquerors,  it  will 
be  your  lot  to  feel.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
resolution :  I  can  forgive  the  injuries  of  my  friends, 
if  they  themselves  are  disposed  either  to  forget  them, 
or  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Csesar:  I  cannot  believe  that  any  ambassa- 
dors will  come;  when  they  do,  I  shall  know  what  they 
have  to  demand.'*  Hirtius  and  Caesar,  instead  of  an- 
swering this  letter,  sent  it  directly  to  Cicero  at  Rome, 
to  make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  fit  with  the  senate 
or  the  people. 

^m!  ^^  ^      interval  Lepidus  wrote  a  public  letter  to  the 

^  senate,  to  exhort  them  to  pacific  measures,  and  to  save 

the  effusion  of  civil  blood,  by  contriving  some  way  of 
reconciling  Antony  and  his  friends  to  the  service  of  his 
country;  without  giving  the  least  intimation  of  his 
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thanks  for  the  public  honours  which  they  hadPausa    Yc»  or 
decreed  to  him.  This  was  not  at  all  agreeable  tov  I      •j^^ 
senate,  and  confirmed  their  former  jealousy  of  his  di^  .^^^ 
afiection  to  the  republic,  and  good  understanding  ^^jw- 
with  Antony.    They  agreed,  however,  to  a  vote  pro* 
posed  by  Servilius,  *^  that  Lepidus  should  be  thanked 
for  his  love  of  peace,  and  care  of  the  citizens ;  yet 
should  be  desired  not  to  trouble  himself  any  farther 
about  it,  but  to  leave  that  affair  to  them ;  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  unless  Antony  should 
lay  down  his  arms  and  sue  for  it/'    This  letter  gave 
Antony's  friends  a  fresh  handle  to  renew  their  in- 
stances for  a  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  obliging  Lepidus, 
who  had  it  in  his  power,  they  said,  to  force  them  to 
it.      Cicero  pronounced,  on  this  occasion,,  his  thir* 
teenth  Philippic,  to  confute  their  arguments;  and, 
in  the  course  of  it,  read  to  the  house  Antony's  letter 
to  Hirtiusand  Cassar,  paragraph  byparagraph,  making 
all  along,  with  great  wit  and  spirit,  his  own  comment 
and  remarks  upon  it.     C.  Antony,  whom  we  men-  MiddL 
tioncd  above  to  have  retreated  with  seven  cohorts  to  ^ 
Apollonia,  not  daring  to  wait  for  Brutus's  arrival^ 
who  was  now  advancing  towards  him,  marched  out  to 
Buthrotum,  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  in  quarters 
more  secure  and  remote ;  but,  being  overtaken  and 
attacked  on  his  march  by  a  part  of  Brutus's  anny, 
he  lost  three  of  his  cohorts  in  the  action ;  and,  in  a 
second  engagement  with  another  body  of  troops  which 
young  Cicero  commanded,  was  entirely  routed  and 
taken  prisoner;  which  made  Brutus  absolute  master 
of  the  country  without  opposition.     He  treated  his 
prisoner  with  great  lenity,  and  seemed  much  disposed 
to  give  him  his  liberty ;  which  he  would  have  done» 
if  he  had  not  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from 
Cicero  and  the  senate." 

•  He  not  only  wrote  to  the  senate  about  it  himself,  but  permitted  Antony  to  write 
Uw,  and  with  the  style  of  proconsul :  which  sarpTiaedaDd  shocked  all  hit  Mends  at 
Rome,  and  especiallv  Cicero,  who  expostulates  with  htm  for  it  in  the  followingletter  x 

^  On  the  13th  of  April  (says  he)  your  meMenger  Pilua  brought  aa  two  letten, 
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siege  of  Mutina  had  lasted  now  four  months; 
was  invested  so  closely  by  Antony,  and  he  had 

ited  himself  so  advantageously,  that  no  succours 
could  be  thrown  into  it.  Brutus,  though  reduced  to 
the  utmost  straits,  defended  it  still  with  the  greaisest 
l-esolution.*"  Upon  the  approach  of  Pansa*s  army, 
Antony  privately  drew  out  some  of  his  best  troops, 
with  a  design  to  surprise  him  on  the  road  before  their 
union,  and  to  draw  him,  if  possible,  to  an  engagement 
against  his  will. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  the  action,  in  a 
letter  to  Cicero  from  Sen  Galba,""  one  of  the  con- 
spirators against  Cessar,  who  bore  a  principal  part 
and  command  in  it. 


I  your  name,  (he  other  in  Antony's,  and  gave  them  to  ServfliuB,  the  trilmne :  be 
to  GomtttiiSf  the  pnetor.  They  wexe  rod  in  the  senate.  Antony  mooonsul,  raised 
as  much  wonder  as  if  it  had  been  DokbelU  emperor,  from  whom  also  there  came  an 
express ;  but  nobody,  like  your  Pilus,  was  so  mody  to  fooduce  the  letters,  or  ddiitr 
them  to  the  magistrates.  Your  letter  was  read;  short  indeed,  but  extiemelT  mild 
towards  Antony:  thesenate  was  amazed  at  it  For  my  part,  I  did  not  know  new  lo 
act  Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged?— What  if  youshould  ownit?  Sbouldla&nit 
it  to  be  genuine  ?  That  was  not  for  your  honour.  I  chose,  dieiefore,  to  be  rilent  tiiat 
day.  On  the  next,  when  the  affidr  liad  made  some  noise,  and  Pilus*s  GBinige  had 
given  offence,  I  began  the  debate,  and  said  much  of  proconsul  Antony.  Sextius  per- 
formed his  part,  and  observed  to  me  afterward  in  private,  what  danger  lus  son  and 
mine  would  beliable  to,  if  they  liad  really  taken  up  arms  against  a  prooonsoL  You 
know  the  man ;  he  did  justice  to  the  cause.  Others  also  spoke ;  but  our  friend  Labeo 
took  notice  that  your  seal  was  not  put  to  the  letter;  nor  any  date  added ;  nor  bad  yov 
written  about  it,  as  usual,  to  your  friends ;  from  which  he  maintained  die  letter  to  be 
forged;  and,  in  shor^  convinoed  the  house  of  it  It  is  now  tout  part,  Brntns,  to 
consider  the  whole  state  and  nature  of  the  war:  you  are  delisted,  I  peiceiye,  with 
lenity;  and  think  it  the  best  way  of  proceeding:  this,  indeed,  is  generally  right;  but 
the  proper  pbce  of  clemency  is  incases  and  seasonsvery  di^icnt  fromuepveMnCi 
for  wluU  are  we  dofaiff  now,  Brutus  ?  We  see  a  needy  and  desperate  crew  threatening 
the  very  temples  of  the  gods;  and  that  the  war  must  necessarily  dedde  whether  we 
are  to  live,  or  not.  Whb  is  it  then  whom  we  are  sparing,  or  what  is  it  that  we  mean  ? 
Axe  we  consulting  the  safety  of  those  who^  if  they  get  the  better,  are  sure  not  to 
leave  the  least  remains  of  us  ?  For  what  difference  is  there  between  Dolabdla  and 
any  one  of  die  three  Antonies  ?  If  we  spare  any  of  these,  we  have  been  too  severe  to 
BolabeUa.  It  was  owing  chiefly  to  my  advice  and  authority  that  the  senate  and 
people  are  in  this  way  of  thinkinff,  though  the  thing  itself  indeed  also  obliged  them 
to  it:  ifyou  do  not  approve  this  poUqr,IshaU  defend  yooropinion,batcannotde|Mrt 
from  my  own:  the  world  expects  from  you  nothing  either  remiss  or  cruel:  it  is 
easy  to  moderate  the  matter,  by  severity  to  the  leaders,  generosity  to  the  soldiers.** 

^  The  old  writers  have  recorded  some  stratagems,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
pat  hi  practice  on  this  occssion:  **  How  Hirtius  provided  men  skilled  hi  divhig, 
withlettflES  written  on  lead,  to  pass  Into  the  town  under  the  liver  whidi  runs  tfasoB^ 
it  till  Antony  obstructed  that  passage  by  nets  and  traps  placed  under  water :  whidi 
oave  occasion  to  another  contrivance  of  sending  their  intelligence  badwaids  and 
forwaidsby  pigeons.**  Front  de  Stratagem.  1.  3. 13.  Plm.  Hist  Nat  L  la  37- 
IMo,p.316. 

'  He  had  been  one  of  CsHwr*8  lieateoants  hi  Oaul;  but  not  behig  ikvouied  by 
him  in  liis  puisuit  of  the  consulship,  he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  wlm  Bratna  and 
Cassius.   He  was  great  grandfiufaer  to  the  emperor  Oalba. 
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'<  On  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  Pansa    Ye«  or 
to  arrive  in  Hirtius's  camp  (in  whose  company  I      71a, 


was,  for  I  went  100  miles  to  meet  him  and  hasten  his  ^^^ 
march),  Antony  drew  out  two  of  his  legions,  the ^^j^*"^ 
seccmd  and  thirty-fifth;  and  two  prflrtorian  cohorts;  ^p^^. 
the  one  his  own,  the  other  Silanus's,"*  with  part  of  io.9o> 
the  £v9cati;  and  came  forwai-d  towards  us,  imagining 
that  we  had  nothing  but  four  legions  of  new  leries* 
But  in  the  night,  to  secure  our  march  to  the  camp, 
Hirtins  had  sent  us  the  martial  legion,  which  I  used 
to  command,  and  two  praetorian  cohorts.     As  soon 
as    Antony's  horse  appeared  in  sight,  neither  the 
martial  legion,  nor  the  praetorian  cohorts,  could  be 
restrained  from  attacking  them ;  so  that,  when  we 
could  not  hold  them  in,  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
them  i^ainst  our  wills.  Antony  kept  his  forces  within 
CasteUfranco''  [Ad  foruin  Gallorum,  a  small  village 
on  the  ^milian  way  between  Modena  and  Bologna^ ; 
^^  and,  being  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that  be  had 
his  legions  with  him,  showed  only  his  horse  and  lights 
armed  foot.     When  Pansa  saw  the  maitial  legion 
running  forward  against  his  orders,  he  commanded 
two  of  the  new-raised  legions  to  follow  him.  As  soon 
as  we  got  through  the  straits  of  the  morass  and  the 
woods,  we  drew  up  the  twelve  cohorts*'  [the  ten  of 
the  martial  legion,  and  the  two  prcetorian]  **  in  order 
of  battle.      The  other  two  legions  were  not  yet  come 
up.     Antony  immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out 
of  the  village  ranged  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  and 
without  delay  engaged  us.     At  first  they  fought  so 
briskly  on  both  sides,  that  nothing  could  possibly  b^ 
fiercer:  though  the  right  wing,  in  which  I  was  with 
eight  cohorts  of  the  martial  legion,  put  Antony's 
thirty-fifth  legion  to  flight,  at  the  first  onset,  and  pur* 
sued  it  above  500  paces  from  the  place  where  the  action 
b^an:  wherefore,  observing  the  enemy's  horse  ati- 

^  He  VM  milf tftiy  tribnne  in  die  tamj  of  Lepidui,  and,  by  the  eonnivuoe,  If 
Bot  by  the  express  ordexs  of  that  general,  had  oonducted  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony.     Dio,  46.  336, 
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Year  of   temptiDg  to  surround  our  wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and 
710.     ordered  the  light-armed  troops  to  make  head  against 
^*^^^  the  Moorish  horse,  and  prevent  their  coming  upon  us 
4^m  con.  behind.     In  the  meanwhile  I  perceived  myself  in  the 
midst  of  Antony's  men,  and  Antony  himself  bot    a 
little  way  behind  me.     Upon  which,  with  my  shield 
thrown  over  my  shoulder,  I  pushed  on  my  hoi^se  with 
ail  speed  towards  the  new  legion  that  was  coming  to- 
wards us  from  the  camp :  and,  whilst  Antonyms  men 
were  pursuing  me,  and  ours,  by  mistake,  throwing 
javelins  at  me,  I  was  preserved,  I  know  not  how,  by 
being  presently  known  to  our  soldiers*  Csesar^s  prasto- 
rian  cohort  sustained  the  fight  along  time  on  the  iEmi- 
lian  road :  but  our  left  wing,  which  was  the  weaker, 
consisting  of  two  cohorts  of  the  martial  legion,  and  the 
praetorian  of  Hirtius,  began  to  give  ground ;  being  sur- 
rounded by  Antony's  horse,  in  which  he  is  very  strong. 
When  all  our  ranks  had  made  good  their  retreat,  I  re- 
treated myself  the  last,  to  our  camp.  Antony,  as  the 
conqueror,  fancied  that  he  could  take  it ;  but,  upon 
trial,  lostmany  of  his  men  in  the  attempt,  without  being 
able  to  do  us  any  hurt.     Hirtius,  in  the  meantime, 
hearing  of  the  engagement,  marched  out  with  twenty- 
veteran  cohorts,  and,  meeting  Antony  on  his  return, 
entirely  routed  and  put  to  flight  his  whole  ^rmy,  in  the 
very  same  place  where  they  had  fought  before.    About 
ten  at  night,  Antony  regained  his  camp  at  Mutina  with 
all  his  horse.  Hirtius  retired  to  that  camp  which  Pansa 
had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  where  he  left  the  two 
legions  which  Antony  attacked :  thus  Antony  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  veteran  troops,  yet  not  without 
some  loss  of  our  praetorian  cohorts  and  the  martial 
legion :  we  took  two  of  Antony's  eagles,  and  sixty  stand- 
ards ;  and  have  gained  a  considerable  advantage."  Be- 
sides this  letter  from  Galba,  there  came  letters  also  seve- 
rally from  the  two  consuls  and  Octavius;  confirming 
the  other  account,  with  the  addition  of  some  farther 
particulars :  **  That  Pansa,  fighting  bravely  at  the  head 
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of  his  troops,  liad  received  two  dangeroos  wounds,  and  Ymt  or 

was  carried  off  the  field  to  Bononia:  that  Hirtius  had  71a 

scarce  lost  a  single  man:  and  that,  to  animate  the  sol-  ^^'^ 


diers  the  better,  he  took  up  the  eagle  of  the  fourth  le-  ^^^^ 
gion,  and  carried  it  forward  himself:  that  Caesar  was  phfl.  14. 
lefb  to  the  guard  of  their  camp ;  where  he  was  likewise  ^  ^^ 
attacked  by  another  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss/'  Antony  reproached  Octavius  Suet  in 
afterwa^rd  with  running  away  from  this  engagement  in  ^^'  *^ 
such  a  fright,  that  he  did  not  appear  again  till  two  dajB 
after»  and  without  his  horse  or  general's  habit:  but 
the  account  just  mentioned  was  given  by  Cicero,  from 
letters  that  were  read  to  the  senate,  in  which  Hirtius 
declared  him  to  have  acted  with  the  greatest  courage. 
The  news  reached  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April: 
the  day  following  the  senate  was  summoned  by  Cor- 
nutus,  the  prsetor,  to  deliberate  on  the  letters  of  the 
consuls  and  Octavius.  Servilius's  opinion  was,  ^^  That 
the  city  should  now  quit  the  Sagum ;  and  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  should  be  decreed  jointly  to  the  honour 
of  the  consuls  and  Octfivius/'  Cicero  declared  strongly 
against  quitting  the  Sagum,  till  D.  Brutus  was  quite 
delivered  from  the  siege:  and,  having  showed  how 
well  the  three  generals  deserved  the  title  of  emperor, 
he  decreed  a  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  in  the  name 
of  the  three  jointly.     He  then  proposed  that  a  mo- 
nument should  be  raised  to  those  who,  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  had  been  killed  in  battle;  that  the 
former  assurances  made  to  the  legions  of  the  full  and 
punctual  payment  of  all  which  had  been  promised  to 
them,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over,  should  be 
renewed ;  and  for  those,  in  the  meantime,  who  had 
lost  their  lives  for  their  country,  that  the  same  re- 
wards which  would  have  been  given  them,  if  they 
had  lived,  should  be  given  immediately  to  their  pa* 
rents,  children,  wives,  and  brothers/ 

«  The  greatest  part  of  this  fourteenth  Philippic,  and  last  oration  of  Cicero,  is  a 
pMn^gyiic  upon  mmaelf  I  he  tells  iis^  that,  WM  tibe  news  of  Antony's  defeat  was 
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Ycv  «r        Antony,  bring  crnelly  mortif  ed  hj  this  defeat,  kept 
^  7it.     himielf  close  within  his  camp,  and  resolved  to  haaiund 


^•^  nothing  further,  but  to  act  .only  on  the  defensive ; 

cept  by  harassing  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  in  which  fae 

was  far  superior.  He  still  hoped  to  make  himself  mas- 

p.  427*      terof  Mutina,  which  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  and^  by 
the  strength  of  his  woiks,  to  prevent  their  throwing 
any  relief  into  it.  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  on  the  other 
haiid,elatewithvictory,weredetenninedatallhazardsto 
relieve  it ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days  spent  in  finding' 
the  most  likely  place  ofbreaking  through  theintrencb* 
ments,  they  made  their  attack  with  such  vigour,  that 
Antony,  ratherthan  sufFerthetown  to  be  snatched  out 
of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw  out  his  legions,  and  come  toa 
general  battle.  Thefightwasbloodyand obstinate; and 

known,  the  people  ofRome  carried  him  mto  theCu»itol  in  a  kind  of  triamph.  ^  For 
that,  after  all  (he  says),  is  a  just  and  real  triumph,  when,  hy  the  general  Toice  of 
the  city,  a  public  testimony  is  given  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  tfaeeooi* 
monwodth.  For,  if  in  the  common  joy  of  the  whole  city  they  congnttulated  mc 
singly,  it  is  a  great  dedaiation  of  their  judgment ;  if  ther  thanked  me,  stUl  grcatar; 
if  both,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  glorious."  He  then  observes,  *>*  that  be  was 
forced  to  say  so  mudi  of  himself  against  his  will,  by  the  strange  envy  and  injuries 
which  he  had  lately  suffered ; — ^that  the  insolence  of  the  factions,  as  thej  all  knew, 
had  raised  areport  and  suspicion  upon  him  of  his  aiming  at  a  tjnwmy ;  that  be  bad 
Ibrmed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  ct  the  dty,  and  dedaie  himself  dBctator. 
and  would  appear  publicly  with  the  fasces  within  a  day  or  two :  though  his  whole 
Hie  had  been  spent  in  defending  the  republic  from  tyranny;  as  ifhe  who  had  de. 
strayed  Catiline,  for  that  very  crime,  was  of  a  sudden  become  a  Catiline  1itmi4f 

That,  ifthe  report  had  found  credit  in  the  dty,  then:  design  was  by  a  sudden  aaaanlt  ' 
upon  his  person,  as  upon  a  Qrrant,  to  have  taken  away  his  lile;-«thai  the  tidite 
Itself  was  manifest,  and  the  whole  affair  should  be  laid  open  in  proper  time:..^thjS 
hehadsaidall  this  not  to  purge hhnself  to  them,  to  whom  he  should  be sortT  to 
want  an  apology,  but  to  admonish  certain  persons  of  jejune  and  nanow  min&  to 
look  upon  the  virtue  of  excellent  dtizens  as  the  object  of  thefr  imitation,  not  of 
their  envy ;  smce  the  republic  was  a  wide  field,  where  the  oouise  of  gloiy  wasopett 
?  ™"7i  ^h  ^  *"y  ™***  contested  with  him  the  first  phux  in  the  government, 
be  aeted  fbohshly,  if  he  meant  to  do  it  by  opposing  vice  to  virtue :  tibai^  as  tlie  ace 
was  gabed  by  running  the  fastest,  so  virtue  was  only  to  be  conquered  by  a  sope- 
rior  virtue:— that  they  oould  never  get  the  better  of  him  by  bad  fotea,  by  good 
ones  perhaps  they  might;  and  he  himsdf  should  be  glad  of  it.— That  the  pmle 
of  Rome  were  perpetually  bquiring,  how  men  of  their  rsnk  voted  and  acted ;  and 
formed  thdr  judgment  of  them  aoecndingly^— that  they  aaranembeied,  how,  in 
llgemberly,he  was  the  author  of  the  first  step  towards  recovering  their  libertyi 
IMW,  flrom  die  1st  of  January,  he  had  been  cootlniiaUy  watching  over  the  aalety  of 
SlS!°!T'7^'^'  how  his  house  and  his  ears  were  opeo  day  and  lugbt  la  the 
adWceandinfomiationsof^^  And,inalettertoBrutus, 

Si  w?^.n.^*C*  "^  ^.^  ^y  ^  wasttrried  to  theCapitol tfaefunfmUaf 
aUlus  toils,  if  there  be  any  fruit  in  true  and  solid  glory."  Could  anv  bodv  heb 
~S^h?^^,?*«*l^««  himsKoaslVten^^^^ 

•twiShS^^  WMtWamaninEomewhowasnotsensiblettith^ 
««««  a  w,  own,  but  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  another? 
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Antony's  men,  though  obl^ed  to  giveground,  bravely  ^^^*1 
disputed  every  inch  of  it,  till  D.  Brutus,  taking  the     71a. 
opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to  sally  out  of  the  town,  ^'  ^'  ^' 
at  the  head  of  his  garrison,  helped  greatly  to  determine  JJ^"^ 
and  complete  the  victory.    Hirtius  pushed  his  advan- 
tage with  great  spirit,  and  forced  his  way  into  Antony's 
camp  ;  but,  when  he  had  gained  the  middle  of  it,  was 
unfortunately  killed  near  the  general's  tent:  Pontius 
Aquila,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  killed  likewise  in 
the  same  place:  but  Octavius,  who  followed  to  sup- 
port them,  made  good  their  attempt,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  the  camp,  with  the  entire  defeat  and  de- 
struction of  Antony's  best  troops;  while  Antony  him- 
self^ yrith  all  his  horse,  fled  with  great  precipitation 
towards  the  Alps.    The  consul  Pansa  died  the  day 
following  of  his  wounds  at  Bononia/ 

<  I>i;  MiddletOD,  p.  429.  glTes  thefoUowiDg  chancier  of  the  two  ooosolf  t  Hbtitw 
was  ft  man  of  letten  md  politeness ;  intimately  intrusted  with  Cssar's  counsels, 
mod  eODpbvjwd  to  write  his  acta:  bu^  as  he  was  the  proper  creature  of  CsBsar,  tpA 
BtToncly  infected  with  party,  so  his  Tiews  were  all  bent  on  supporting  the  power 
thftt  bad  raised  him,  and  serring  his  patron,  and  not  the  public.  In  the  bq^ning, 
thetcfore,  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  he  puUishra  a  law, 
to  exclude  all  who  were  in  arms  with  Pompey  ftom  any  employment  or  oiiice  in  the 
state  t  whichtnade  him  particularly  obnoxious  tothePompeians,  who  considered  him 
as  thrir  most  inveterate  enemy.  Pansa,  whose  htber  had  been  proscribed  by  Sylla, 
was  attached  with  equal  seal  to  Caesar,  as  to  the  head  and  reviver  of  the  Marian 
cause ;  snd  served  hnn  in  all  his  wan  widi  singular  affection  and  fidelity.  He  was 
a  graw,  sincere,  and  worthy  man ;  and,  being  naturally  more  moderate  and  bene. 
voknt  than  Hirtius,  was  touched  with  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  oppressed  Fompelans ;  many  of  whom  he  relieved  by  hishumanitv,  and  restored 
hyhu  interest  to  the  city  and  thor  estatea.  Thismadehim  vexy  ponpular,  andgained 
bim  the  esteem  of  all  die  honest;  so  that  Cassius,  in  defending  his  Epicurism  to 
Cieero,  alleges  Pansa  as  an  example  of  those  genuine  Epicureans,  who  placed  their 
pleasure^  or  chiefgood,  in  virtuous  acts.  Before  their  entrance  into  the  consulship, 
Q.  Cicero  gave  a  most  wretched  account  of  them  ''both,  as  of  a  lewd,  luxurious 
pair;  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  command  of  a  paltir  town,  much  leas  of  the  em- 
pire; and  savs,  that  if  they  were  not  removed  from  the  helm,  tibe  republic  would 
certainly  be  lost ;  since  Antony  would  easily  draw  them  into  a  partnership  of  hia 
crimes ;  for  when  he  served  with  them  in  Oanl,  hehad  seen  incndible  instances  of 
ibetr  fflfanhmcy  and  debauchery  in  the  fiice  even  of  the  enemy.*'     But  we  matt 
chargeagreatpartof  this  character  to  the  peevishness  and  envv  of  Quintus:  for 
whatever  th^  bad  been  befeie,  they  were  certafaily  good  consuls;  andoutofthsb 
affection  to  Giooo,  and  regard  to  his  authority,  governed  thtmaelvesgenetally,  in 
all  great  affidrs,  by  his  maxims.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  design  of  revenging 
CsBsar*B  death  would  throw  ^  repuUic  again  into  convulsionfl,  and  fiowed  ftom  no 
•dier  motive  than  the  ambition  of  possenang  CMar*s  place ;  and  resolved,  there- 
five,  to  quell  by  open  force  an  attempts  sgalnft  the  pubfks  peace.    From  their  long 
adlierenoeto  CssMr,  thev  retained  indeed  tome  ptejudioes  in  favour  of  that  party; 
and  were  loath  to  proceed  to  exttenutieB,  tin  psttiBcmeasttres  vwre  foimd  ineilSctud 
This  gave  Cicero  some  reason  to  blanle,  but  never  to  diatrust  them ;  to  complain 
sffbdrtM^gm  and  want  ofvigour^  as  detfiineiital  to  the  common  cause;  yM,  while 
ttiey  wen  geDcsallyatttpeeldl  by  sdrtHH  he  siwayi  thought  them  dn^^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  tenaU  decreet  honours  to  the  two  deceated  consuls,  and, to  D.  Brutus  ond 
Octaoius.  Antony  is  not  pursued  ;  OcUwius  wanting  the  wUij  and  Brutus  the 
means,  offiUowing  him.  He  is  received  by  I^pidus,  who  writes  to  the  senate 
tojusHfy  his  behaviour:  on  the  other  side,  JD.  Brutus  Joins  PlamcuSy  governor 
€f  Farther  GauL  Lepidus  is  declared,  by  the  u^btence  of  Cicero,  an  enemy 
to  the  state.  Octavius  treats  secretly  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  and  demands 
the  consttlship  by  a  deputation  of  his  officers.  Cicero  appears  no  more  upom 
the  stage  of  action  :  his  correspondence  with  the  several  generals  abroad. 

Yew  of        Xhe  death  of  the  two  consuls  placed  Octavius  at 
710.      once  above  control,  by  leaving  him  the  master  of  both 

R  C.  42. 


their  armies;  especially  of  all  the  veterans  who  were 
^^«»-  disafFected  to  D.  Brutus;  and  it  fell  out  so  lucky  and 
MiddL       so  apposite  to  all  Octavius's  views,  as  to  give  birth  to 
Sudutn      *  general  persuasion  that  they  had  received  foul  play, 
Oct  11.     and  were  both  of  them  killed  by  his  contrivance :  for 
67?'^     he  was  observed  to  be  the  first  man  who  took  up 
Dio^Lio.  jjirtius's  body  in  the  camp;  where  some  imagined 
him  to  have  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers;  and 
Pansa's  physician,  Glyco,  was  actually  thrown  into 
prison  by  Torquatus,  Pansa's  qusestor,  upon  a  suspi- 
cion of  having  poisoned  his  wounds.     But  the  chief 
ground  of  that  notion  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  for- 
tunate coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  interests  of 
Ad  Brat.  6.  Octavius:  for  M.  Brutus  thought  it  incredible,  and, 
in  the  most  pressing  manner,  begged  of  Cicero  to  pro- 
'  cure  Glyco's  enlargement,  and  protect  him  from  any 

harm ;  as  being  a  worthy,  modest  man,  incapable  of 
such  a  villany,  and  who,  of  all  others,  suffered  the 
greatest  loss  by  Pansa's  death. 

At  Rome,  the  general  rejoicings  stifled  all  present 
attention  to  the  loss  of  their  consuls;'  and  Antony's 

they  did  not,  in  aU  c»sea,act  up  to  hia  wlihes.  The  erent  confirmed  hit  judgment 
of  them :  for  they  both  not  only  exposed  bat  lost  their  Utcs  with  the  greatest 
oouFRge  in  the  d^ce  of  the  republic ;  and  showed  themselTcs  to  be  the  very  men 
which  Ciceio  had  constantly  affinned  them  to  be ;  and,  though  he  imputes  some 
little  blame  to  Hirtius,  yet  of  Pansa  he  declares,  that  he  wanted  neither  courage 
from  the  first,  nor  fidelity  to  the  last. 

N.  B.  Several  medals  were  struck  by  the  senate  on  the  occasion  of  this  victory  ; 
particularly  one  in  honour  of  Pansa,  exhibiting  the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Liberty^ 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  inscription  Libertatu ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  Rome 
siljngupoothespoilsof  enemies,  holdinga  spear  in  her  right  hand,  anda  dagger 
IliSf^^,^'*' ***^^"^  "P«°  *^8l<*«»  "d  Victory  flymg  towaids  her  to  crown  h^ 

fW!^ '  "^  *^*  hiscription,  a  Pajtba,  C,  F.  C.  N.  See  MoceL  Fam.  Rom. 

'They  wen  not  vqgretted  by  Bnitus^s friends,  who  had  aU  along  entertained  « 
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friends  were  so  dgected  for  some  time,  that  they  gave    Yen  of 
Cicero  no  more  opposition  in  the  senate:  where  he  ^Tiof  ^ 

▼eiy  bttd  0piii]on  of  them;  and  Gioao  himttif,  oonfldent  of  the  good  dupontkms    ^  ^*  ^^ 
of  Ms  pupil  OctaTius,  was  not  much  coneemed  at  first  for  their  loss:  these  things  .__  . 
appear  by  the  following  letters:  l^U  "** 

CICEAO   TO    BRDTUS. 

'*  While  I  was  writing  this^  our  affairs  were  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  last  Ad  Brut 
exttemity :  for  all  our  letters  and  messages  brought  us  sad  accounts  of  our  Bmtus.*  Ep.  8. 
They  did  not,  however,  very  much  disturb  me.  For  I  could  not  by  any  means  dia*  MiddL  Ed. 
trust  the  armies  and  the  Ittders  who  are  now  acting  for  us:  nor  was  1  of  the  same  pw  51. 
opinion  with  the  majority  of  our  friends,  for  I  did  not  condemn  the  fidelity  of  the 
oonsnls,  which  was  vehemently  suspected.  I  blamed  their  want  of  prudence  and 
celerity  in  some  cases,  where,  if  they  had  exerted  themselves,  we  should  long  ago 
have  recovered  the  republic.  For  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  moment  it  is,  in 
public  affairs,  to  seize  the  proper  times  of  acting;  and  what  a  difference  it  malces, 
whether  the  same  thing  be  decreed,  undertaken,  or  transacted,  sooner  or  later.  If 
all  the  vigorous  decrees,  that  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  this  disturb- 
wice,  had  either  been  carried  into  efibct  on  the  day  when  I  proposed  them,  and  not 
been  put  off  from  day  to  day;  or  if,  from  the  time  when  they  began  to  be  put  in 
execution,  they  had  not  still  been  delayed  and  postponed,  we  should  have  seen  an 
end  of  the  war  before  now.  1  have  acquitted  myself,  Brutus,  to  the  republic  in  all 
points,  as  that  man  ought  to  do,  who,  by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  the  people, 
IS  placed  in  that  rank  of  authority  in  which  1  now  am;  and  not  merely  in  thoa* 
things,  which  alons  are  to  be  required  from  man ;  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  love  of  my 
country ;  for  these  are  duties  from  which  nobody  ought  to  be  excused ;  but  I  take 
it  to  be  the  part  of  him,  who  acts  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  state  afioirs,  to  insure 
even  the  prudence  of  his  measures  to  the  public :  and,  for  my  part,  unce  I  have 
-assumed  so  much  to  myself,  as  to  take  the  steerage  of  the  republic  into  my  handi, 
I  should  not  think  myself  less  culpable  if  I  shonU  draw  the  senate  into  any  thing 
impertinenUy,  than  if  I  had  drawn  them  into  it  treacherously.  I  know  that  a  punc- 
•tual  account  is  sent  you  of  all  things  that  are  done  or  going  forwards  among  usu 
But  what  I  would  have  you  informed  of  particularly  by  me  is  this:  that  my  mind 
is  wholly  intent  on  the  war;  nor  cares  to  attend  to  any  other  object,  unless  wheo 
the  immediate  service  of  thedty  may  have  called  it  by  accident  to  something  elaei 
But  the  greatest  part  of  my  attention  is  fixed  upon  you  and  Cassius.  Wherefore^ 
|>repare  yoursdf,  Brutus,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  persuaded,  that,  if  at  this  very 
time  our  affairs  be  crowned  with  success,  it  is  you  who  must  set  the  republic  right  { 
or,  if  any  ill  fortune  has  befallen  us,  it  is  you  who  must  recover  it.*' 

CICERO  TO  BAUTUS.  * 

''  Our  affairs  seem  to  have  taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  An  account,  1  know,  Ad  Brat, 
is  sent  you  of  all  that  has  been  done.  The  consuls  answered  the  character  which  I  £p.  9. 
4iften  gave  you  of  them  in  my  letters.  But  young  Casar  has  shown  a  wonderful  disi.  MiddL  Ed. 
position  to  virtue.  I  wish  that  I  may  be  jd>le  to  hold  and  govern  him  still,  in  tiiis  p.  64. 
height  of  honour  and  favour,  as  easily  as  I  have  hitherto  cboe.  It  is  now,  indeed, 
become  mme  difficult ;  yet  I  do  not  despair  of  it  For  the  young  man  is  persuaded, 
■and  chiefly  by  me,  that  we  owe  our  safety  to  his  vigour:  and,  in  truth,  if  he  bad  not 
kept  off  Antony  from  the  city,  all  had  been  lost.  Nay,  within  three  or  four  dayj 
before  this  most  happy  event,  the  city,  struck  with  a  kind  of  panic,  was  all  running 
away  at  once,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  you ;  till  being  made  easy  again  on 
the  20th  of  April,  they  began  to  wish,  that  you  would  rather  come  hither  to  them, 
than  they  go  to  you.    On  which  day  I  reaped  the  full  fruit  of  all  my  great  pains 
sod  constant  wiuching*,  if  there  be  any  firuit  at  all  from  true  and  solid  glorv.  For 
the  whole  multitude,  which  our  city  contains,  flocked  on  that  day  to  my  house; 
w^ience  I  was  carried  by  them  first  to  the  Capitol;  then  placed  in  the  rostra,  with  the 
loodeat  acclamations  and  applause.  There  is  nothins  of  vanity  in  me;  nor  indeed 
ought  there  tobe ;  yet  the  consent  of  all  orders,  their  manks  and  gratulations,  really 
move  me;  since  it  is  truly  noble  to  become  popular  by  Xhe  preservation  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  I  would  have  you  hear  of  these  things  rather  from  others,  j.  desire  you 

♦  D.  Brutus. 
VOL.  VI.  N 
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Y«r^   poured  out  all  imaginable  honours  on  the  deceased 
710.      Hirtius,  Rinsa,  and  Aquila;  decreed  an  ovation  to 
^^•^'  Caesar;  ^  and  added  a  number  of  days  to  their  thanks* 
40M eon. 'giving,  in  honour  of  D*  Brutus;  whose  deliverance 
happening  to  fall  upon  his  birthday,  he  decreed  like- 
wise that  his  name  should  be  ascribed  ever  after  to 
that  day,  in  the  fasti  or  public  calendars,  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  the  victoiy.    Antony's  adherents 
were  also  declared  enemies ;  *  in  which  number  SeiTilius 
himself,  Cicero's  great  antagonist,  included  Ventidi  us; 
and  moved  to  give  Cassius  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Dolabella ;  to  whom  Cicero  joined  Brutus,  in 
case  they  should  find  it  useful  to  the  republic. 

The  commanders  abroad,  who  had  been  all  greatly 
courted  by  Cicero,  and  had  returned  him  civil  answers, 
were  so  struck  with  Antony's  defeat,  that  they  redoubled 
their  assurances  to  him  of  their  firmness  and  zeal  for  the 

to  send  me  a  ptoetOBlaoooant  of  aH  your  affiun  and  designs;  and  to  take  cue,  par. 
tioduiy,  that  your  generasity  may  not  seem  to  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  lemiiaieaa. 
,  Tbe  senate  is  of  opinioB,  and  the  Roman  people  of  the  same,  iimt  no  enemies  were 
9nx  mare  worthy  of  the  last  panishment  than  those  dtiaens  who  have  taken  up 
anns  agsinst  ^mt  oountiy  in  the  present  war:  on  whom,  indeed,  I  am  taking  a 
proper  revenge,  and  pniauing  in  aU  my  votes,  with  the  approbation  of  all  hoMt 
men.  It  is  yonr  part  todetermine  what  yon  ought  to  judge  of  this  albir.  My  opi- 
Dion  of  it  is,  that  the  ease  of  the  three  Antonies  is  one  snd  the&ame.  We  haveloat 
two  consols;  good  ones,  it  is  tnie,  but  barely  good.  Hirtius  lidlin  the  very  midst 
of  victory,  after  he  had  beaten  the  enemy,  a  few  days  before,  in  a  great  battle,  for 
Pansa  was  forced  to  fly,  dcing  disabled  by  the  wounds  he  had  received.  Brutus  is 
now  pursuing  the  remains  of  the  enemy,  and  Cesar  also:  but  aU  are  adjudged 
enemies,  who  have  espoused  the  party  of  M.  Antony.  Most  people,  therefore,  m- 
terpret  that  decree  of  the  senate  to  extend  also  to  your  prisoners;  whether  taketi  in 
fli^t,  or  by  surrender.  I  moved,  indeed,  for  nothing  more  severe,  though  I  was 
nMeaking  upon  G.  Antonius  by  name;  because  I  had  resolved  with  myadf,  that 
<Ae  senate  ou^t  to  take  their  inforaiation  of  the  case  from  you.   April  28d.** 

It  is  haid  to  believe,  that  it  was  the  pure  love  of  his  country,  unmixed  with  the 

low  passions  of  fear  and  hatred,  which  engaged  Cicero,  contrary  to  all  pnidcnee 

and  humanity,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  Brutus,  to  grant  no  quarter  to  Antony^ 

adherents,  and  transform  a  civil  contest  into  an  inexpiable  war. 

^  The  decree  of  an  ovation  to  Octavius  was  blamed  by  Brutus  and  bis  fiiends; 

S:  seems,  says  Dr.  Middletoo,  p.  434.  ''to  have  been  wisely  and  artAiSy  designed: 
,  while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour,  it  would  r^jularly  have  sttipped  him 
of  his  power,  if  he  had  maile  use  of  it ;  sincehis  commission  was  to  expire  oif  eouse^ 
and  his  anny  be  dissolved,  upon  his  first  enoranoe  into  the  dty :  but  the  oooftisiei 
of  the  timei  made  laws  and  customs  of  littleeflect  with  those  who  had  the  power  to 
dispense  with  them.*'  Iflto,  there  was  no  wisdom  or  cunning  in  Cicero*seontrmnce: 
and  if  Oltttodid  bdieve  that  Octavius  would  disband  his  velenns  to  enjoy  the  ho- 
iMnir  decreed  him^  he  most  have  posseand  no  great  share  of  peaefratioB. 

>  Atdeos,  at  thisthne,  when  Antony  was  deserted  by  almost  all  UsfHendifSsa 
toan  utterly  rained,  had  the  generosity  to  perftrm  the  moat  friend^  oflkes  to 
Fta^la,  Amooy^irllbyind  her  ehildiai:  whldi  bdnrrioariiiet  with  its^neie- 
eompenaeaoon  after. 
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cammon  cause*''    But  ife  shall  sooa  tee  tbem  all  fall    Year  of 
off,  excepting  Cornificius,  and  side  with  the  rebel     710. 
Antony.  b.c,42. 

*  liepldus,  who  had  safFeted  Sflanas,  a  military  trihime  m  his  army,  to  cany  sue-  *^S  ®™*" 
OBurs  to  Antony  at  Mutina,  and,  after  Antony'a  defeat,  sent  Culeo  with  a  body  of  '*^''^P* 
men,  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  but  most  probably 
with  secret  instructions  to  favour  Antony's  march  over  these  mountains,  since  he 
did  not  obstruct  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  joined  Antony;  wrote,  nevertheless,  the 
following  letter  to  Cicero  : 

M.  LEPIDUt  TO  CICERO. 

^  Hsring  received  advice  that  Antony  was  advancing  with  his  troops  towards  Ep.  Fam. 
my  proTinoe,  and  had  sent  before  him  a  detachment  of  h}»  cavalry,  under  tlie  com-  10.  34> 
maad  of  his  brother  Lucius;  I  moved  widi  my  army  firom  the  confluence  of  the  Melm.  14. 
Rhone  and  the  Arar  [the  Saone,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons],  in  order  to  19. 
oppose  their  passage.  I  continued  my  march  without  halting,  till  I  arrived  at  Fo- 
xum  Veconil  [Le  Luc  in  Pkovence] ;  and  am  now  encamped  Komewhat  beyond  that 
town,  on  the  river  Argenteus  [Argents],  opposite  to  Antony.  Ventidius  has  joined 
him  with  his  three  legions,  and  h«a  formed  his  camp  alitde  above  mine.  Antony, 
befbre  this  conjunction,  IumI  the  second  legion  entire,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  diou^  indeed  wholly  unarmed,  who  escaped  inm  the  general 
slaogbter  of  his  odier  legions.  He  is  extremely  strong  in  cavalry ;  for  as  none  of 
those  troops  snflfered  in  the  late  action,  he  has  no  kas  than  ....  horse.*'    [The 
number  is  omitted  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts.]    *•*  Great  numbers  of  his  soL. 
diera,  bcKh  horse  and  foot,  are  continually  deserting  to  my  camp ;  so  that  his  troops 
diminish  every  day.   Both  Sflenus  and  Cuko  have  left  his  army,  and  are  returned 
to  mine.    But,  notwithstanding,  I  was  gready  offended  by  Uieir  going  to  Antony, 
contrary  to  my  inclination ;  yet,  in  regard  to  die  connexions  that  subsist  between 
UB,  and  in  compliance  with  my  usual  clemency,  I  have  tiiought  proper  to  pardon 
them.     However,  I  do  not,  upon  any  occasion,  employ  their  services ;  nor,  mdeed, 
snfSir  them  to  remain  in  the  camp, 

«*  As  to  what  concerns  my  conduct  in  this  war,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  my  duty  either  to  the  senate  or  the  republic :  and,  whatever  far- 
ther measures  I  shall  take  to  this  end,  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  you. 
The  fkiendship  that  subusts  between  us  has,  upon  all  occasions,  been  inviolably 
preserved  on  both  sides ;  and  we  have  mutually  vied  in  our  best  good  oflices  to 
each  other.  But  1  doubt  not  diat,  since  this  great  and  sudden  commotion  has  been 
raised  in  the  commonwealth,  some  fake  and  injurious  reports  have  been  spread  of 
me  by  my  enemies,  which,  in  the  zeal  of  your  heart  for  the  interest  of  the  republic, 
have  given  you  much  uneasiness.  I  have  the  setisfisction,  however,  to  be  inwrmed, 
by  my  agents  at  Rome,  that  you  are  b  j  no  means  disposed  easily  to  credit  diese  idle 
lunionrst  for  which  I  think  myadf,  as  I  justly  ought,  extremely  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  so,  likewise,  for  the  former  instances  of  your  friendship,  in  promoting  my 
public  honours:  the  grateful  remembnDce  of  which,  be  assured,  is  indelibly  im* 
pressed  upon  my  heut.    Let  me  conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  if  you  are  sensible  ' 

that  ny  public  conduct  has,  upon  all  occasions,  been  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear, 
to  be  persuaded  that  I  shall  continue  lo  act  with  equal,  or,  if  possible,  even  with 
superior  zeaL  Let  me  hope  too,  that,  the  greater  the  (hvours  are  whidi  you  have 
eooHerred  upon  me,  the  more  you  will  think  yourself  encaged  to  support  my  cre- 
dit and  character.   FaieweU.    From  my  camp  at  Pods  Argenteus,  May  23d.** 

Asinius  Pollioi,  the  governor  of  Farther  Spam,  had  stricdy  kept  within  the  CorrespODd- 
bounds  of  his  province :  before  the  news  of  Ant<»y*s  deftat,  he  had  written  the  cnce  be- 
two  following  letters  to  Cicero:  tween  Pollio 

ABIiriUS  POLLIO  TO  CICXSO.  "^  ClcCTO. 

^  You  must  not  wonder  that  you  have  heard  nothing  from  me  in  relation  to  Bp.  Fam. 
Bublie  affahs,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.    Our  couriers  have  always  found  10.  31. 
It  diffieok  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  forest  of  Castulo,'*  [a  city  andendy  of  Mdm.  13. 
peat  note;  at  present  it  is  only  a  smaH  village  called  Caxorla,  m  die  province  of  11. 
Mew  Castile  :1  *^but  it  is  now  more  than  ever  infested  with  robbers.  These  buiditti, 
hBiPBV«K,  aieby  no  means  the  principal  obstznetion  toour  interoonrse  withRome, 
as  ihs  BM^Bh  an  peipetuaUy  BSHtdied  and  detained  by  die  siddiers  thst  are  ^^ 
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Year  of       The  conqucTors  at  Mutina  were  very  much  censured 
forgiving  Antony  leisure  to  escape :  but  Octavius,froin* 

that  purpose  by  both  parties,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.    Accordingly,  if  I 

409th  con-    had  not  received  letters  by  a  ship  which  lately  arrived  in  this  river"  [the  Beds 

suUiiiD         or  Quadalquivir],  "  I  should  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  what  has  been  lately 

transacted  in  your  part  of  the  world.     But,  now  that  a  communicadon  by  sea  is 

thus  opened  between  us,  I  shall  frequendy,  and  withgreat  pleasure,  embrace  the 

opportunity  of  corresponding  with  you.  , 

<*  Believe  me,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of 
thepersonyoumention."  [Antony,  or  perhaps  Lepidus.]  "  Asmuch  asthe  worldab- 
horshim,  he  is  far  from  being  detested  to  Uiat  degree  which  I  know  he  deserves: 
and  I  have  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  man,  that  I  would  upon  no  conrideiBtkn 
bear  a  part  in  anv  measures  wherein  he  is  concerned.  Inclined  both  by  my  temper 
and  my  studies  to  be  the  friend  of  tranquiUity  and  freedom,  I  frequendy  and  bitterly 
lamented  our  late  unhappy  civil  wars.  But,  as  the  formidable  enemies  which  I  had 
among  both  parties  rendered  it  altogether  unsafe  for  me  to  remain  neuter,  so  I  would 
not  take  up  arms  on  diat  side  where  I  knew  I  should  be  perpetually  exposed  to  die 
insidious  arts  of  my  capital  adversary."  [Perhaps  Cato;  as  PoUio  had  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  public  impeachment  of  that  eminent  man.  See  Dial,  de  Caus. 
corrupt.  Eloquent.  34.]  ''  But,  though  my  inclinations  were  not  with  the  party  I 
joined,  my  spirit,  however,  would  not  suffer  me  to  stand  undisdnguiahed  among 
them :  in  4»nseqttence  of  which  I  was  forward  to  engage  in  all  the  dangers  of  the 
cause  I  espoused.  With  respect  to  C»«ar  himself,  I  will  confess  that  I  loved  him 
with  the  highest  and  most  inviolable  affection :  as  indeed  I  had  reason.     For,  not- 
withstanding his  acquaintance  with  me  commenced  so  late  as  when  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  yet  he  admitted  me  into  the  same  share  of  his  friendship  aa  if 
I  had  been  in  the  number  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  longest  intimacy. 
Neverdieless,  as  often  as  I  was  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  sentiments,  I  endea- 
voured  that  my  conduct  should  be  such  as  every  honest  man  must  approve:  and, 
whenever  I  was  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  I  received,  it  was  in  a  manner  that 
evidendy  discovered  how  mudi  my  actions  were  at  variance  with  my  heart.  The 
unjust  odium,  however,  that  I  incurred  by  these  unavoidable  compliances,  might - 
well  teach  me  the  true  value  of  liberty,  and  how  wretched  a  condition  it  is  to  live 
under  the  government  of  a  despotic  power.  If  any  attempts,  therefore,  are  carrying 
on  to  reduce  us  a  second  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  person,  whoever  that 
single  penon  may  be,  I  declare  myself  his  irreconcilable  enemy.     The  truth  is» 
there  is  no  danger  so  great  that  I  would  not  cheerfully  hazard  for  the  support  of  our 
common  liberties.    But  the  consuls  have  not  thought  proper  to  signify  to  me,  either 
by  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by  their  private  letters,  in  what  manner  I  should 
act  in  the  present  conjuncture.  I  have  received,  indeed,  only  one  letter  from  Pansa 
since  the  ides  of  March,  by  which  he  advised  me  to  assure  the  senate,  that  I  was 
ready  to  employ  the  forces  under  my  command  in  any  service  tbcy  should  require. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  very  imprudent  declaration,  at  a  time  when  Liepidua 
had  professed  in  his  public  speeches,  as  well  as  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  all  his 
friends,  that  be  concurred  in  Antony's  measures."     [It  does  not  appear  that  Le- 
pidus was  so  explicit.]  ^^  For  could  I  possibly,  without  the  consent  of  the  former, 
find  means  to  subsist  my  troops  in  their  march  through  his  provinces  ?  But  grant- 
ing thati  could  have  surmounted  this  difRculty ,  I  must  have  conquered  another  and 
a  still  greater ;  as  nothing  less  than  a  pair  of  wings  could  have  rendered  it  practicable 
for  me  to  have  crossed  the  Alps,  whilst  every  pass  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of 
I^idus.  Add  to  thut,  that  I  could  by  no  means  conv^  my  despatches  to  Rome; 
as  the  couriers  were  not  only  exposed,  in  a  thousand  dlflrerent  places,  to  the  danger 
of  being  plundered,  but  were  detained  likewise,  by  the  express  orders  of  Ijepidus. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  I  publicly  declared  at  Corduba,  that  it  was  my 
resolution  not  to  resign  this  province  into  any  other  hands  than  those  which  the  se- 
nate should  appoint  :  nottomendon  how  strenuously  I  withstood  all  the  applications 
that  weremademe  for  partins  with  thethirtiethlegion."  [Very singular proofadieie 
of  bis  zeal  for  what  Cicero  called  the  republic]    '•^  I  could  not,  indeed*  have  glvea 
it  up  without  depriving  myself  of  a  very  considerable  strength  for  the  defence  of  the 
republic:  as  there  are  no  troops  in  the  whole  world  that  are  animated  with  a  braver 
or  more  martial  spirit  than  those  of  which  this  legion  is  composed.     Upon  the 
whole,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  in  the  first  pUce,  that  I  am 
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the  beginning,  had  no  thoughts  of  pursuing  him :  he  ^^^ 
had  al  ready  gained  what  he  aimed  at ;  had  reduced  An-     710. 


extremely  dedrotu  of  pKstfying  the  public  tranquillity ;  as  diae  is  nothing  I  man  " — 

WBoerely  wiah  than  the  aafety  of  all  my  fellow^tizeoB :  and  in  the  second  place,  ^^^.  ^°^' 
that  I  am  determined  to  vindicate  my  own  and  my  countxy*s  cause.  auUhip. 

*•*•  It  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  you  can  well  imagine,  tlut  you  admit  my 
finend  into  a  share  of  your  intimacy.  Shall  I  own,  nevertheless,  that  i  cannot  think 
4»f  him  aa  the  companion  of  your  walin,  and  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  pleaiiantry  of 
your  ooQversation,  without  feeling  some  emotions  of  envy  ?  This  is  a  privilq^ 
heiiewe  me,  whidi  I  infinitely  value:  as  you  shall  most  assuredly  experience  by 
aiy  devoting  the  whole  of  my  time  to  your  company,  if  ever  we  should  live  to  see 
peace  reatored  to  the  republic. 

^^  I  am  much  surpiised  that  you  did  not  mention  in  your  letter  whether  it  would 
be  moat  satisfactory  to  the  senate  thatl  diould  remain  in  this  province,  or  march 
into  Italy.  If  I  were  to  consider  only  my  own  case  and  safety,  I  should  certainly 
continue  here :  but  as,  in  the  present  conjuncture;,  the  republic  has  more  occasion 
for  legions  than  for  provinces  (especially  as  the  loss  of  the  latter  may  with  great 
eace  be  recovered),  I  have  determined  to  move  towards  Italy  with  my  troops.  For 
the  rest,  I  refer  you  to  the  letter  I  have  written  to  Pansa :  a  copy  of  which  I  here- 
with transmit  to  you.  Farewell.  Corduba,  March  the  16th."  There  must  be  an 
error  in  this  date;  or  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  where  Pollio  writes,  that  he  j had 
received  but  one  letter  from  Pansa  since  the  15th,  or  the  ides  of  March.  It  was 
probably  written  about  six  weeks  after,  or  in  the  end  of  May. 

ASINIX7S  FOLLIO  TO  CICERO. 

^^  I  should  be  glad  the  senate  would  determine  in  what  manner  they  would  have  £p,  Pani. 
me  act.     I  am  at  the  head  of  three  brave  legions,  one  of  which  Antony  took  great  io.':i2. 
pains  to  draw  over  to  his  interest,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  For  this  pur.  jvi^iu. 
pose,  he  caused  it  to  be  signified  to  them,  that  the  very  first  day  they  should  15. 'y.* 
enter  into  his  camp,  every  soldier  should  receive  500  denarii;  [about  16A]  be. 
aides  which,  he  also  assured  them,  that,  if  he  obtained  the  victory,  they  should  re- 
ceive  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  with  his  own  troops :  ateward  which  all  the  world 
luiows  would  have  been  without  end  or  measure.     These  promises  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  them;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  J  kept  them  from  deserting. 
I  snould  not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  have  effected  this,  if  I  had  not  cantoned 
them  in  distant  quarters  :  as  some  of  the  cohorts,  notwithstanding  they  were  thus 
separated,  had  the  insolence  to  mutiny.  Antony  also  endeavoured  to  gain  the  rest 
of  the  legions  by  immense  offers.     Nor  was  Lepidus  less  importunate  with  me  to 
send  him  the  thirtieth  legion ;  which  he  solicited  both  by  his  own  letters,  and  by 
those  which  he  caused  Antony  to  write.  The  senate  will  do  me  the  justice,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  a»no  advantages  could  tempt  me  to  sell  ray  troops,  nor  any  dan- 
gers, which  I  had  reason  to  apprehend,  if  Antony  and  Ijepidus  snould  prove  con- 
querors, could  prevail  with  me  to  diminish  their  number,  that  I  was  thus  tenacious 
of  my  army  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  the  republic 
And  let  the  readiness  with  which  I  have  obeyed  all  the  orders  I  received  from  the 
senate  be  a  proof  that  I  would  have  complied  in  the  same  manner  with  every  other 
thev  should  have  thought  proper  to  have  sent  me.  I  have  preserved  the  tranquillity 
of  tnis.  province;  I  have  maintained  my  authority  over  the  army ;  and  have  never 
once  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  my  own  jurisdiction,  I  must  add  likewise,  that  I 
have  never  employed  any  soldiers,  either  of  my  own  troops,  or  those  of  my  auxilia- 
lies,  in  carrying  any  despatches  whatsoever ;  and  I  have  constantly  punished  such 
of  my  cavalry  whom  I  have  found  at  any  time  attempting  to  desert.  I  shall  think 
these  cares  sufficiently  rewarded,  in  seeing  the  peace  and  security  of  the  public  re- 
stored.    But  if  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  the  commonwealth,  indeed,  in  ge- 
neral, had  known  me  for  what  I  am,  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  rendered 
them  much  more  important  service.     Corduba,  June  the  8th." 

The  same  commander  wrote  the  following  letter,  after  receiving  the  news  of 
Antonyms  defeat. 

ASINIUS  POLLIO  TO   CICERO. 

'<  It  is  owing  to  Lepidus,  who  detained  my  couriers  above  a  week,  that  I  did  Ep.  Fam. 
not  receive  earlier  advice  of  the  several  actions  near  Mutina :  tfaoogh,  indeed,  I  10.  33. 
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Vear  ot   totiy's  power  80  low,  and  raised  his  own  so  high,  as  to  be 
710.      ia  a  condition  to  make  his  own  terms  with  him  in  the 

B.C.42. 

— T 'AouHbegladtolmvcbeeiithelartthatwiiiiifoimedofthtouiil^^ 

*^~°-    w«wutteriToutofinywmertobcoftiiTaarist«nceiiifedt«rfngittooii«s^tt^ 

sulship.         I  wish  the  senate  had  ordered  me  into  Italy,  when  they  Mut  for  Fkacus  and  Ije> 

Mehn.  pidus:  for  if  I  had  been  present,  the  republic  wouM  not  haw  laoeivtd  this  tfuel 

Ifi.  2.  wound.    And  though  some,  peihaps,  may  rejoiee  in  tfaisevflni,  from  the  Mat 

number  of  principal  officers  and  veteran  soldietR  of  the  Gsnanan  party  ^rho  Mv« 

perished;  yet  they  will,  undoubtedly,  find  reason  to  lament  itj  whan  they  ahdl  h€ 

sensible  of  the  terrible  desolation  it  has  brought  upon  their  eountiy.  Far,  if  witet 

is  related  oonceming  the  number  of  the  dam  be  in  any  degree  tnie,  tha  6ow«t  and 

strength  of  our  armies  is  entirely  cut  off. 

« I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  advantace  it  would  hate  proved  to  the  republic, 
if  I  could  have  joined  Lepidus ;  as  I  should  have  been  able,  and  especially  widi  the 
assistance  of  Phmeus,  to  have  dissipated  those  doubts  which  ooeaaioned  his  delay  in 
declaring  for  the  senate  But  the  letters  which  I  received  from  him  bemg  written 
(as  you  will  perceive  by  the  copies  I  herewith  transmit)  in  the  tame  sphrlt  with  thas* 
speeches,  which,  it  is  ssad,  he  made  to  his  army  at  Nsibo,  I  found  it  necessary  to  act 
with  some  sort  of  artifice  towards  him,  if  I  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to  march  my  tmopa 
through  his  province.  I  was  apprehensive,  likewise)  if  an  engagemcCkt  should  hap- 
pen before  I  could  execute  my  designs,  that  the  known  frienddiip  I  had  with  An. 
tony  (though  not  superior,  indeed,  to  that  which  Plancus  entertained  for  him)  would 

f'lve  my  enemies  an  occasion  of  misrepresenting  my  intcntkMM.  For  these  raasons 
despatched  two  couriers  from  Gades  in  the  month  of  April,  by  two  different  ships, 
with  letters,  not  only  to  you  and  to  Octavius,  but  to  the  consuls  alao^  requesting  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  my  services  might  most  avail  to  the  republic.  But,  if 
I  am  right  in  my  calculation,  these  ships  did  not  sail  tlQ  the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought  between  Pansa  and  Antony:  as  that  was  the  soonest,  I  think, 
sbce  the  winter,  that  these  seas  were  navigable.  To  these  ressons  for  not  maidiing 
I  must  add,  that  I  had  so  little  apprehension  of  this  civil  war,  that  I  settled  the 
winter-quarters  of  my  troops  in  the  very  remotest  parts  of  Liisitania.  Both  armies, 
it  should  seem,  were  as  eager  to  come  to  an  action,  as  if  their  greatest  fears  on  each 
side  were,  lest  some  less  aestructive  expedient  might  be  found  of  composing  our 
disturbances."  [This  is  a  severe  censure  of  Cicero*s  management,  and  die  style  of 
the  letter  in  general  could  not  be  agreeable  to  him.1  **  However,  If  drrnmstaneea 
required  so  much  precipitation,  I  must  do  Hirtius  tne  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  conducted  himself  with  all  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  consummate  generaL 

''  I  am  informed,  by  my  letters  from  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  under  the  com- 
msnd  of  Lepidus,  diat  Pansa^s  whole  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  he  himself  ia 
since  dead  of  his  wounds.  They  add,  that  the  martial  legion  is  entirely  destroyed, 
and  that  Lucius  Fabatus,  Caius  Pcducsnis,  and  Dedmus  Carfulenus,  are  among  die 
number  of  the  slain.  My  intelligence  farther  assures  me,  that  hi  the  subsequent 
attack  by  Hirtius,  both  he  and  Antony  lost  all  their  legions:  that  the  fourth  legion, 
after  having  taken  Antony's  camp,  was  engaged  and  defeated  by  the  fifth,  with  ter- 
rible slaughter:  that  Hirtius,  together  with  Pontius  Aquila,  and,  as  it  is  reported, 
Octavius  likewise,  were  killed  m  the  action."  [This  gives  some  colour  to  A  ntony^a 
reproach,  that  Octavius  fled  from,  and  disappeared  for  three  days  after  the  batde.] 
•*  If  this  should  prove  true,  which  the  gods  forbid,  I  shall  be  very  greatly  concerned. 
My  advices  farther  import,  that  Antony  has,  widi  great  disgrace,  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Mutina:  however,  that  he  has . . .  complete  regiments  of  hone  still  remain- 
i<>g)  together  with  one  which  belongs  to  Publius  Bagiennus,  as  also  a  considerable 
number  of  disarmed  soldiers:  that  Veutidius  has  joined  him  with  the  seventh,  the 
eighdi,  and  the  ninth  legions :  and  that  Antony  is  determined,  if  there  should  be  no 
hopes  of  gaining  Lepidus,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  expedient,  and  arm  not  only 
the  provindals,  but  even  the  slaves:  in  fine,  that  Ludus  Antonius,  after  having 
plundered  the  dty  of  Parma,  has  posted  himself  upon  the  Alps.  If  these  sevenS 
particulars  are  true,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost:  and  every  man  who  wishes  that  the 
republic^  or  even  the  name  of  the  Roman  people^  may  subsist,  should  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  express  orders  of  the  senate,  contribute  his  utmost  assist- 
ance to  extmguish  these  dreadful  flames.  I  hear  that  IX  Brutus  is  at  the  head  of 
<>"^y  *«[«nteen  cohort*,  together  widi  two  incomplete  legions  of  new-raised  troops, 
which  had  been  levied  by  Antony.    I  doubt  not,  however,  that  die  remains  of  the 
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partition  of  the  empire;  of  which  he  seems  to  have    Yew  of 
formed  the  plan  from  this  moment.    Whereas,  if  an-      710. 

B.G.  42. 
I  oommanded  by  Hirtius  will  join  him.    I  hope  so,  at  least ;  as  there  is  little,  , 


I  think,  to  be  expected  from  any  new  lecraits  that  may  be  raised;  espedally  ninee  400th  coiu 
nothing  cwi  be  more  dangerous  than  to  give  Antony  time  to  reoover  strength.       sulship. 

^  Bfy  next  letters  ftom  Italy  will  determine  the  plan  of  ray  operations:  and  as 
the  com  is  now  cut  down,  and  partly  carried  in,  I  shall  be  more  at  liberty  to 
Gcecate  them  without  obstructloo  from  the  aeasoo  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime 
let  me  assure  you,  that  I  will  neither  desert  nor  survive  the  repoblic.  It  is  a 
mlafoctnne,  however,  that  my  distsnoe  from  the  scene  of  action  is  so  great,  and 
the  Toads  so  infested,  diat  it  is  often  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  more,  ere  I  can 
be  informed  of  any  event  that  has  happened.    Farewell '* 

Thin  letter  is  without  a  date»  but  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 

Li.  Muoadus  Plancus,  who  had  been  prastor  during  the  Spanish  war,  was  now  Corre- 
govemor  of  Farther  Gaul,  and  had  the  command  of  tmee  l^ons:  upon  the  death  spondence 
of  Csesar,  Cicero  employed  all  his  art  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  senate,  lietween 
(see  £p.  Fam.  10. 3 — 7.)  and  Plancus,  who  was  to  succeed  to  the  consulate  the  Plaocus 
year  following,  together  with  D.  Brutus,  thought  it  for  his  interest  to  declare  in  and  CioerOi 
favour  of  the  public  council  of  the  states  which  he  saw  supported  by  his  oolleague 
elect,  by  the  two  consuls,  and  Octavius.    He  hsd  hesitated  long  before  he  de- 
dared  himself. 

PI.AKCU9,  CONSUL  F.LECT,  TO   THE   CONSULS,  THE  PRiBTORS,   THE 
TRIBUKES,  THE  SENATE,  AND  THE  COMMONS  OP  ROUE. 

*^  Before  I  make  any  professions  with  respect  to  my  future  conduct,  I  deem  it  Ep.  Fam. 
necessary  to  justify  mjrself  to  those  who  may  think  tliat  I  have  held  the  republic  10.  8. 
too  long  in  suspense  concerning  my  designs.  For  I  would  by  no  means  have  it  Melm. 
imagined  that  I  am  atoning  for  my  past  behaviour,  when,  in  faet,  1  am  only  seizing  13.  17* 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  a  resolution,  which  I  have 
long  formed.  I  was  in  no  sort  ignorant,  however,  that,  at  a  time  of  such  general 
and  alarming  confusions,  a  less  deliberate  discovery  of  my  intentions  would  have 
proved  most  to  my  own  private  advantage:  as  I  was  sensible  that  several  of  my 
fellow-citisens  had  been  aistinguisbed  widi  great  honours,  by  a  more  hasty  expli- 
cation of  their  purposes.  But  as  fortune  has  placed  me  in  such  a  situation  that  I 
could  not  be  earlier  in  testifying  mine,  without  prejudicing  that  cause,  which  I 
could  better  serve  by  concealing  them;  I  was  willing  to  suiter  for  a  season  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world,  as  I  prefemd  the  interest  of  the  public  to  that  of  my 
own  reputation.  That  this  was  the  genuine  motive  of  my  proceedings  cannot  rea- 
sonably, I  trust,  be  questioned.  For  can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  man  in  my  pros- 
perous eircumstanees,  and  of  my  weU-loiown  course  of  life,  wliose  utmost  hopes 
too  were  apoo  the  very  point  of  being  crowned,  could  be  capable  either  of  meanly 
snbmittiog  to  the  destructive  ambition  of  another,  or  impiously  cherishing  any  dan. 
gerous  schemes  of  his  own?  But  it  required  some  time,  as  w^l  as  much  pains  and 
expense^  to  render  myself  able  to  perform  those  assurances  I  purposed  to  give  to 
the  republic,  and  to  every  friend  of  her  cause;  that  I  might  not  approach  with  mere 
empty  professions  to  the  assistance  of  my  country,  but  with  the  power  of  perfomw 
ing  an  effectual  service.  To  this  end,  as  the  army  under  my  command  had  been 
strongly  and  frequently  solicited  to  revolt,  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  them,  that 
a  moderate  reward,  conferred  by  the  general  voice  of  the  commonwealth,  was  far 
preferable  to  an  infinitely  greater  from  any  single  hand.  My  next  labour  was  to 
convince  those  many  cities,  which  had  been  gained  the  last  year  by  largesses  and 
other  donations,  that  these  were  obligadons  of  no  validity,  and  that  diey  should  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  same  benefactions  from  a  better  and  more  honoarable  quarter. 
I  had  still  the  farther  task,  to  prevail  with  those  who  commanded  in  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  to  join  with  the  more  niunerous  party,  in  a  general  associadon  for  the 
d^ence  of  our  common  liberties,  rather  than  unite  with  the  smaller  number,  in  hopes 
of  dividing  the  spoils  of  a  victory,  that  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  world.  ^  Add 
to  this,  that  I  was  obliged  to  augment  my  own  troops  and  those  of  my  auxiliaries; 
that  I  might  have  nothing  to  fear,  whenever  I  should  think  proper,  conuvy  to  the 
inclination  of  some  about  me,  openly  to  avow  the  cause  it  was  my  resdution  to  de- 
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Year  of   touy  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  t<^ther  with  the  con- 
710.      suls,  the  republican  party  would  have  probably  been  too 

^^^^    fend.    NowIsliaUiiembeadiaiiicdtoadciiowkdge,tfaiit,inords 

4liOtfa  mo.    '^"^  Bcbemes  to  bear,  I  mbmiued,  though  voyunwilliDgly,  indeed,  totbe  mor- 

^V^  ™*    tificatioD  of  disaembling  the  iiitentioDS  I  really  had,  and  of  oounterfeituig  those  which 

auisoipb         I  certainly  had  not:  as  the  fate  of  my  colleague  [D.  Brutus]  had  ta^g^t  me  how 

dangerous  it  is  for  a  man,  who  means  well  to  his  countiy,  to  cQvulge  his  resoltttiom 

ere  he  is  sufficiently  prqwred  to  carry  them  into  execution.'*    [To  what  particular 

drcumstanoe  of  Dedmus's  conduct  Plancus  alludes,  history  does  not  discover :  per. 

haps  he  indiscreetly  threatened,  in  his  consuUte,  to  amiul  Antony's  acta,  which 

imprudent  dcchuration  of  his  sentiments  engaged  Antimy  to  dispossess  him  of  the 

important  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.]    **  For  this  reason  it  was  that  I  directed 

my  hrave  asd  worthy  lieutenant,  C.  Fuxnius,  to  represent  to  you*  more  fully  than 

I  thought  prudent  to  explain  in  my  despatches,  those  measures  which  seemed 

necessary  both  for  the  preservation  of  this  province,  and  of  the  republic  in  gcw 

neral;  as  being  the  more  concealed  method  of  conveying  my  scntimcDts  to^you 

upon  that  subject,  as  well  as  the  safer  with  respect  to  mysel£ 

<<  It  appears  then,  that  I  have  long  been  secretly  attentive  to  the  defence  of  t]:e 
commonwealth.  But  now  that,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  I  am  in  eveiy  respect 
better  prepared  for  that  purpose,  I  desire  to  give  the  world  not  only  reason  to  hope 
well  of  my  intentions,  but  clear  and  undoubted  proofs  of  their  sincerity. 

*^  I  have  five  legions  in  readiness  to  march ;  all  of  them  zealously  attached  to  the 
rqiublic,  and  disposed  by  my  liberalities  to  pay  an  entire  obedience  to  my  orders. 
The  same  disposition  appears  in  every  city  throughout  this  province :  as  they  ear- 
nestly vie  with  each  other  in  giving  me  the  strongest  marks  of  their  duty.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  furnished  me  with  as  considerable  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot,  as  they  could  possibly  have  raised  for  the  support  of  dieir  own  na- 
tional liberties.  As  for  myself,  I  am  ready  either  to  remain  here,  in  order  to  pro. 
tect  this  province^  or  to  mardi  wheresoever  else  the  republic  shall  demand  my  ser. 
vices.  I  will  offer  you  another  alternative ;  and  either  resign  my  troops  and  go- 
vernment into  any  hands  that  shall  be  appointed,  or  draw  upon  mysdf  the  wImIc 
weight  of  the  war :  if,  by  this  means,  I  may  be  able  to  establish  the  tranquilli^  of 
my  country,  or  even  retard  those  calamities  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

"  If,  at  the  time  I  am  making  these  declarations,  our  public  disturbances  should 
happily  be  composed,  I  shall  rejoice  in  an  event  so  advantageous  to  the  common- 
wnlth,  notwithstanding  the  honour  I  shall  lose  by  being  too  late  in  the  tender  of 
my  services."  [This  passage  sufficiently  discovers,  says  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  true 
motive  of  Plancus's  present  declarations :  as  they  appear  evidently  to  have  flowed 
from  some  reason  he  had  to  believe,  that  the  contest  between  Antony  md  the  senate 
was  likely  to  be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner.]  ''  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am 
early  enough  in  my  offers  to  bear  a  full  part  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war,  let  me 
recommend  it  to  every  man  of  justice  and  candour  to  vindicate  me  against  the 
malevolence  of  those,  whom  envy  may  prompt  to  asperse  my  character. 

'*  In  my  own  particular,  I  desire  no  greater  reward  for  my  services  than  the 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  republic  But  I  think 
myself  bound  to  recommeni]  those  brave  and  worthy  men  to  your  especial  favour, 
who,  partly  in  compliance  with  my  persuasions,  but  much  more  in  confidence  of 
your  good  faith,  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  all  the  ap- 
plications that  have  been  made,  both  to  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  to  depart  from 
their  duty  to  the  commonwealth.*' 

This  letter,  which  bean  no  date,  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  beginning 
of  March :  Cicero*s  answer  to  it  (Ep.  Fam.  10.  10.  Mdm.  13. 1&  )  is  dated  March 
the  30th.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  received  at  Rome  the  7th  of  April,  which  is 
lost,  he  sent  the  senate  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  his  designs,  and  acquainted 
them  that  he  had  begun  his  march  towards  Italy,  which  afforded  Cicero  an  occasion 
to  move,  that  honours  should  be  decreed  him :  the  following  very  instructive  letter 
is  an  account  of  the  debates  of  the  senate  on  that  occasion. 

CICERO  TO  PLANCUS. 

Kp.  Fam.  **  It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  my  country,  that  I  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  very 

10  12.  powerful  succours  witli  which  you  have  strengthened  the  republic,  at  a  juncture 

Mdm.  when  it  is  wcII-nigh  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.   I  protest,  however,  by  ell  my 

\:i  20. 
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Strong  for  him  and  Lepidus,  who,  though  master  of  a    Vw  of 
good  army,  was  certainly  a  weak  general :  when  he  was     710. 


E 
B.C.  42. 


hopes  of  cooflntoUting  yoa  od  thevictorious  deUvenaiee  of  the  commonwealUi,  that  am^  ^ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  joy  which  I  feel,  upon  this  occasion,  arises  from  the  share  gui^iin 
I  take  in  your  glory.   Great,  indeed,  is  the  reputation  you  have  already  acquired ;  ^' 

and  great,  I  am  perauaded,  are  the  honours  that  will  hereafter  be  paid  to  you :  for, 
assure  yourself,  nothing  could  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  senate  than  your 
late  letter  to  that  assembly.  It  did  so,  both  with  respect  to  those  Toy  important 
acrvicea  which  it  brought  us  sn  account  you  had  peiibnned,and  with  rmid  to  that 
strength  of  sentiment  and  expression  with  which  it  was  drawn  up.  U  contained 
nothing,  however,  which  was  in  the  least  unexpected  to  myself:  as  I  was  not  only 
perfecdy  well  acquainted  with  your  heart,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  nromiaes  you 
had  given  me  in  your  letters ;  but  as  I  had  received  from  Fumius  afull  infonnation 
of  all  your  designs.  They  appeared,  however,  to  the  senate,  much  beyond  what 
they  had  allowed  themselves  to  hope :  not  that  they  ever  entertained  the  least  doubt 
of  your  disposition,  but  because  they  were  by  no  means  suffidendy  apprised  either 
of  what  you  were  in  a  condition  to  effect,  or  whither  you  purposed  to  march.  It 
was  with  infinite  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  read  the  letter  which  M.  Varisidius  de- 
livered to  roe  on  your  part.  I  received  it  on  the  7<h  of  this  month,  in  the  morning, 
amidst  a  large  drde  of  very  worthy  citizens,  who  were  attending  in  order  to  conduct 
ine  from  my  house :  and  I  immediately  gave  them  a  share  in  my  joy.  Whilst  we 
were  mutually  congratulating  each  other  upon,  this  happy  occurrence,  Munatius 
[Plancns^s  brother]  came  to  pay  me  his  usual  morning  visit ;  to  wbc  Ji  I  likewise 
communicated  your  letter.  It  was  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  an  express 
being  arrived  from  you :  as  Varisidius,  in  pursuance  of  your  directions,  did  notddiver 
any  of  his  despatches  till  he  had  first  waited  upon  me.  A  short  time,  however,  after 
JM  unatius  had  left  me,  heretumed  with  your  letter  to  himself,  together  also  with  that 
which  you  wrote  to  the  senate.  We  thought  proper  to  carry  the  latter  immediately 
to  Comutus,  who,  as  praetor  of  the  dty,  supplies  the  office  of  the  consuls,  in  thefar 
absence,  agreeably,  you  linow,  to  an  ancient  and  established  custom.  The  senate 
was  instantly  summoned,  and  the  expecttdon  that  was  raised  by  the  general  report 
of  an  express  being  arrived  from  you  brought  together  a  very  full  assembly.  As 
soon  as  your  letterwas  read,  it  was  objected  that  Comutus  had  not  taken  the  auspices 
in  a  proper  manner :  and  this  scruple  was  confirmed  by  the  general  sentiment  or  our 
ooUq^  [of  augursl.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate  was  sdjoumed  to  the  follow, 
ing  day :  when  I  had  a  warm  contest  with  Servilius,  who  strenuously  opposed  the 
piussing  of  any  decree  to  your  honour.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  the  mterest  [with 
Comutus]  to  procure  hii  own  motion  to  be  first  proposed  to  the  senate:  which  being 
rejected,  however,  by  a  great  majority,  mine  was  next  taken  into  consideration. 
But,  when  the  senate  had  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  P.  Titius  [one  of  the  tribunes], 
at  the  instigation  of  Servilius,  interposed  his  negative.  The  farther  deliberation, 
therefore,  upon  this  aflTair  was  postponed  to  the  next  day;  when  Servilius  came,  pre- 
pared to  support  an  opposition,  which  in  some  sort  might  be  considered  as  injurious 
to  the  honour  even  of  Jupiter  himself,  as  it  was  in  the  C^itol  that  the  senate,  upon 
this  occasion,  was  assembled.  I  leave  it  to  your  other  friends  to  inform  you,  in  iriiat 
manner  I  mortified  Servilius,  and  with  howmuch  warmth  I  exposed  the  contemptible 
interposition  of  Titius.  But  this  I  will  myself  assure  you,  that  the  senate  could  not 
possibly  act  with  greater  dignitv  and  spirit,  or  show  a  stronger  disposition  to  advance 
your  honours,  than  it  discovered  upon  this  occasion.  Nor  are  you  less  in  favour  with 
the  whole  city  in  general ;  ss,  indeed,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst  us  re- 
markably  concur  in  the  same  common  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  the  republic  Per- 
severe, then,  my  friend,  in  the  glorious  course  upon  which  you  have  entered :  and 
let  nothing  less  than  immortal  fame  be  the  object  of  your  weU^irected  ambition. 
Despise  the  false  splendour  of  all  those  empty  honours  that  are  short,  transitory,  and 
perishable.  True  glory  is  founded  upon  virtue  alone :  which  is  never  so  illustriously 
distinguished,  as  when  it  displays  itself  by  important  services  to  our  country.  You 
have  at  this  time  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  that  purpose :  which,  as  you  have 
already  embraced,  let  it  not  slip  outof yourhaods  till  you  shall  have  employed  it  to  full 
advantage;  lest  it  be  said,  that  you  are  more  obliged  to  therepublicthantherepublic 
is  obliged  to  you.  As  for  my  own  part,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement,  as  well  as  to  the  support,  of  your  dignities:  as,  indeed,  it  is  what 
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pressed,  therefore,  to  pursue  Antony,  he  contrived  still 
to  delay  it,  till  it  was  too  late;  thinking  he  was  more 

■  I  owe,  not  only  to  our  friendship,  but  to  the  commonwealth,  which  ii  far  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itad^  Farewell.  April  the  11th.** 

FX.AXCUS  TO  CICEEO. 

**l  paaaed  the  Rhone,  with  my  whole  anny,  on  the  27th  of  Aprils  and  imme- 
diaiely  ordered  a  detachment  or  1000  btnae  [or  rather  3000  hone,  aa  they  are  nnm. 
bered  in  a  subaequent  letter!  to  advance  before  me  ftom  Vienna,  by  a  ahorter  road, 
and  by  long  matchea.  If  1  meet  with  no  obitructiona  on  the  part  of  Lepidua, 
the  repnblie  wiU  have  reason  to  be  aatiified  with  ray  diligence  and  expeditioo: 
bat,  if  he  should  attempt  to  intercept  my  passage,  I  must  take  my  measures  as  cir. 
cnmatancea  shall  require.  Of  this,  howeyer,  I  will  now  assure  you,  that  the  aimy 
I  am  conducting  is  highly  respectable,  whether  considered  with  regard  to  the 
nature,  the  number,  or  the  fidelity  of  my  troops.  I  wiU  onlT  add,  that  I  deafaa 
your  friendship  upon  no  othei>  terms,  than  aa  you  are  sure  I  shall  always  give  yoa 
the  warmest  returns  of  mine.** 

CICERO  TO  PLANCUB. 

**  Howpleaaing  was  the  letter  I  received  from  you  two  days  before  our  yitimj 
at  Mutina:  wherein  you  gave  me  an  account  of  the  state  of  your  troops,  of  your 
leal  for  the  republic,  and  of  the  expedition  with  whidi  you  were  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Brutus.  But,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  was  defeated  before  jou  could 
join  our  army,  the  hopei^  nevertheless,  of  the  commonwealth  are  still  fixed  eo- 
tirely  upon  you:  as  the  principal  leaders  of  these  infiunous  rebels  have  escaped, 
it  is  said,  from  the  field  of  batde.  You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  to  extir- 
tninate  the  remains  of  this  party  will  be  a  service  no  less  acoeptablie  to  the  senate, 
than  if  you  had  given  them  the  first  repulse. 

'*  I  am  waiting,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  return 
of  your  couriers.  I  hope  that  our  late  success  will  now  induce  even  Lepidua  him- 
self to  act  in  concert  with  you  for  the  defence  of  the  common  cause.  I  entreat 
you,  my  dear  Pbmcus,  to  employ  your  utmost  endeavours  for  this  Important  onr- 
pose ;  that  every  spark  of  this  horrid  war  may  be  utterly  and  for  ever  extinguiued. 
If  you  should  be  able  to  efibct  this,  you  will  render  a  most  godlike  service  to  your 
country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  procure  immortal  honour  to  yourselfl  FareweU. 
May  the  5th.** 

Cicero,  after  Antony's  defeat  at  Mutina,  obtained  of  the  senate  the  honours  in 
fiivour  of  Plancus,  whidi  Servilius  and  the  tribune  Titius  had  oppoaed  befiiDR 
withauocesa. 

PLAKCU8  TO  CICERO. 

'^  I  give  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  late  favours,  which, 
as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  always  most  gratefuUy  acknowledge;  more  than  thb  I 
dare  not  venture  to  promise.  For  I  fear  it  will  never  be  in  my  power  to  acouit 
such  uncommon  obligations:  unless  you  should  think  (what  your  letter  endea- 
vours, indeed,  with  much  serious  eloquence  to  persuade  me),  that  to  remember 
them  is  to  return  them.  You  could  not  have  acted  with  a  more  afibctionate  aeal, 
if  the  dignities  of  your  own  son  had  been  in  question ;  and  I  am  perfectly  at-naiMp 
of  the  high  honours  that  were  decreed  to  me  in  consequence  of  your  first  moUoo 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  aensible  too,  that  all  your  subsequent  votes,  in  my  behalf, 
were  entirely  conformable  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  times,  and  the  opinion  of  my 
friends;  as  I  am  informed,  likewise,  of  the  advantageous  colours  in  which  you 
are  perpetually  r^rescnting  me,  as  well  as  of  the  frequent  contests  with  my  injurious 
detractors.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour 
tooonvince  the  republic,  that  I  am  worthy  of  the  praises  you  bestow  upon  me ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  to  render  you  sensible,  that  I  gratefuUy  bear  your  friendship 
in  remembrance.  I  will  only  add,  under  thu  article,  that  I  desire  you  to  protect 
me  in  the  honours  I  have  thus  procured  by  your  infiuence:  but  I  desire  it  no 
otherwise  than  as  my  actions  shall  prove  that  I  am  the  man  you  wish  to  find  lue. 

"As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  Rhone,  I  detached  a  body  of  3000  horse,  under 
the  conduct  of  my  brother,  with  orders  to  advance  towards  Mutina ;  to  which  pIimt  I 
intended  to  follow  them  with  the  rest  of  my  army.   But,  on  my  match  tbitW,  I 
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usefully  employed  in  securing  to  his  interest  the  troops    Vmt  or 
of  the  consuls  and  watching  the  motions  of  the  senate :      710.   • 
and»  besides,  most  of  the  officersand  soldiers  in  his  army  ^^'^' 
were  attached  to  Antony.    D.  Brutus  was,  from  the  ^J^*** 
first,  apprehensive  of  his  charge/  and,  why  he  himself 

received  advice  that  an  action  bad  hanpened,  and  that  At  tiago  was  zaijed.  A»- 
tmy,  I  find,  has  no  other  leMuce  left,  but  to  retani  into  theae  parts  with  the  ro- 
niaina  of  his  broken  forces.  His  only  hopes,  indeedyaiO)  thai  be  may  be  abkeithsr 
to  gain  Leoidas,  or  his  army;  in  which  there  an  some  troops  no  less  disafhetcd  to 
the  aepuhuG,  than  those  which  served  under  Antony  himself.  I  thought  pmper, 
therefore^  to  recall  my  cavalry,  and  to  halt  in  the  oountxy  of  the  AUobroges,  that 
I  might  be  ready  to  act  as  dicumstances  ihaU  require.  If  Antony  shoiud  retin 
into  this  country,  destitute  of  men,  I  make  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  be  should  be 
receiyed  by  the  aimy  of  Lepidus,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  him  with 
my  present  fbrces.  Should  he  even  appear  at  the  head  ofsome  troops,  and  should 
the  tenth  veteran  legion  revolt,  which,  toaeiher  with  the  rest,  was,  by  my  msans, 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  service  or  the  republic;  yet  I  shall  endeavour,  bjr 
acting  on  the  defensive,  to  prevent  him  ftom  gaining  any  advantage  o?er  uat  which 
I  hope  to  effect,  till  a  reinforcement  from  Itidy  shall  enable  me  to  exterminate  this 
desperate  crew.  I  will  venture,  at  least,  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Ciceto,  neither 
seal  nor  vigilance  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  for  that  purpose.  It  is  my  sinoste 
wiah.  indM,  that  the  senate  may  have  no  farther  fears :  but,  if  any  should  stiU 
remwD,  no  man  will  enter  into  their  cause  with  greater  warmth  and  spirit,  nor  be 
willing  to  sufier  more  in  the  support  of  it,  than  myseUl 

^*  I  am  endeavouring  to  engage  Lepidus  to  join  with  me  in  the  ssme  views:  and 
I  have  promised  him,  if  he  will  act  with  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  republic, 
that  I  sfaaU  uoon  all  oooaakms  yield  him  an  entha  deferaioe.  I  have  employed  my 
brother,  togetncr  with  Fumius  and  Laterensis,  to  negotiate  this  association  betwsen 
us,  and  no  private  injury  done  to  myself  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  concurring 
with  my  greatest  enemy,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  defenos  of  the 
commonwealth.  But,  notwithstanding  these  overtures  should  prove  unsucosttfnl, 
I  shall  still  persevcK  with  the  same  seal  (and  perhaps  with  more  gloiy)  in  my 
endeavours  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  seoatei" 

1  B.  B&tJTUS  TO  CICX&O. 

**  You  are  sensible  how  great  a  loss  the  republic  has  sustained,  by  the  death  of  Coirespon* 
Fansa.   It  behoves  you,  therefoire,  to  exert  all  your  credit  and  address  to  prevent  dence  be- 
ourenemiesfrom  entertaining  any  reasonable  hope  of  recovering  their  strength,  now  tween  B. 
that  we  have  lost  both  our  consuls.  I  am  preparing  to  pursue  Antony  immediately  1  Brutus  and 
and,  I  trust,  shall  be  able  to  render  it  impossible  either  for  Antony  to  continue  in  Cicero. 
Italy,  or  for  Ventidius  to  escape  out  of  it.— >^  I  make  it  my  first  and  principal  le-  £p.  Fam. 
quest,  that  you  would  send  to  Lepidus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  thatlig^t  11.  9. 
and  inconstant  man  from  renewing  the  war,  by  joining  Antony ;  as  to  Pollio,  I  sup-  Melm. 
pose  you  see  very  clearly  the  measures  he  will  pursuel  [that  he  will  act  in  concert  14.  3. 
with  Lepidus.]  They  are  both  at  the  head  of  very  numerous  and  warlike  legions.  I 
do  not  mention  this  as  imagining  you  are  not  equally  attentive  to  this  important 
point ;  but  ftom  a  firm  persuasion  that  Lepidus,  however  dubious  it  may,  perhaps, 
appear  to  the  senate,  will  never  act  himself  in  the  manner  he  ought.    Let  me 
entreat  you,  likewise,  to  confirm  Plancus  in  his  present  resolutions:  who»  I  should 
hope,  when  he  sees  Antony  ^ven  out  of  Italy,  will  not  be  wanting  in  his  assist- 
•aace  to  the  republic  If  the  latter  should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  I  purpose  to  pott 
a  proper  number  of  forces  to  guard  the  passes  of  those  mountains :  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  giving  you  regular  notice  of  all  my  motions.  From  my  camp  at 
Regium  iRq^io,  between  Hodena  and  Parma.]  April  die  29th.** 

D.  BRUTU8  TO  CICERO. 

*'  I  look  upon  the  obligations  I  have  received  from  you,  as  nothing  inferior  even  £p.  Fam. 
to  those  which  I  have  couferred  upon  the  republic:  but  I  am  not  capable,  you  are  11. 10. 
wdl  assured,  of  making  yon  so  HI  a  return  as  I  have  experienced  horn  some  of  my  Mefan. 
ungrateful  countrymen,  itmight,  periiaps,  in  the  present  ooojuncture,  be  dxm^tto  1 4.  & 
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Ymt  of   was  not  able  to  pursue  his  enemy  so  soon  as  he  wished, 
•    710.      he  gives  the  following  reasons  in  a  letter  to  Cicero* 

*  have  somewhat  of  the  air  of  flattery  to  say,  that  your  single  applanse  oatweighs,  in 

400th  eon     ™y  esteem,  their  whole  united  approbation.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  you  view 

■^S«         my  actions  by  the  faithful  light  of  dispaasionatc  truth  and  reason :  whereas  they,  on 

^'        the  contrary,  look  upon  them  through  the  darkest  doudt  of  envy  and  malevoknaeu 

But  I  am  litde  concerned  how  much  soever  they  may  oppose  my  honours,  provided 

they  do  not  obstruct  me  in  my  services  to  the  republic :  the  very  dangerous  situation 

of  which  let  me  point  out  to  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  you  are  sensible  what  great  disturbances  the  death  of  die 
consuls  may  create  in  Rome :  as  it  may  give  occasion  to  all  the  dangerous  practieea 
that  ambition  will  suggest  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  succeeding  to  their  officer 
This  is  all  that  prudence  will  allow  me  to  say  in  a  letter;  and  all,  indeed,  that  is 
necessary  to  he  said  to  a  man  of  your  penetration.  [No,  Cicero  the  prophet  had 
not  this  penetration,  or  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.] — ^As  to  Antony,  notwithAanding 
he  made  his  escape  from  the  field  of  battle  with  but  a  very  few  troops,  and  those  too 
cntirdv  disarmed ;  yet,  by  setting  open  the  prisons,  and  by  pressing  all  aoits  of 
men  that  fell  in  lus  way,  he  has  collected  no  contemptible  number  of  foras. 
These  have,  likewise,  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  accession  of  the  veteran 
and  other  troops  of  Ventidius ;  who,  aitet  a  very  difiicult  march  over  the  Apennine 
mountains,  has  found  means  to  join  Antony  in  the  fens  of  Sabata.  [Between  the 
Alps  and  die  Apennines  on  the  coast  of  Genoa.]  The  only  possible  scheme  which 
the  latter  can  pursue  is  either  to  have  recourse  to  Lepidus,  if  that  general  should  be  * 
disoosed  to  receive  him ;  or  to  post  himself  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  in  order  to 
msJce  depredadons  with  his  cavalry  (in  which  he  is  exceedingly  strong)  on  the 
neighbouring  country;  or  to  march  into  Etruria  [Tuscany],  where  we  have  no 
army  to  oppose  him.  Had  Cfesar,  however,  passed  die  Apennine  mountains,  agrea- 
ably  to  my  advice,  I  should  have  driven  Antony  into  such  difiiculdes,  that,  peihaps, 
without  striking  a  sinele  blow,  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  wasted  his  whole 
army  by  famine.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  Cbmoi  will  neither  be  governed  by  me, 
nor  will  his  army  be  governed  by  him :  both  which  are  veiy  unhappy  drcumstances 
for  our  cause.  This  dien  being  the  sad  state  of  public  anairs,  can  I  be  solicitous, 
as  I  said  above,  what  opposition  I  may  meet  with  in  respect  to  my  own  personal 
honours  ?  The  particulan  I  have  here  mendooed  are  of  so  very  dedicate  a  nature, 
that  I  know  not  how  you  will  be  able  to  touch  upon  them  in  the  senate :  or,  if  you 
should,  I  fear  it  will  be  to  no  purpose. — In  the  meandme,  I  am  in  no  condidon  to 
subsist  my  troops  any  longer.  When  I  first  took  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  commonwealth,  I  had  above  400,000  sestertia  [about  322,000A  sterling]  in 
ready  money:  but,  at  present,  I  have  not  only  mortgaged  every  part  of  my  estate, 
but  have  borrowed  all  I  could  possibly  raise  on  the  cr^it  of  my  frjends.  I  leave 
you  to  judge,  therefore,  with  what  difficulty  I  now  maintain  seven  legions  at  my  own 
expense.  The  truth  is,  I  should  not  be  equal  to  so  mat  a  charge,  were  I  possessed 
of  all  Varro*s  immense  treasures. — ^As  soon  as  I  shalfreceiveany  certain  informadon 
of  Antonyms  motions,  I  will  give  you  notice.  From  my  camp  at  Tertona  [Tortona, 
about  diirty  miles  irom  Genoa.]    May  the  6di." 

D.  BRUTUS  TO  CICERO. 

Ep.  Fam "I  gave  you  an  account  in  my  last  of  the  posture  of  our 

11.  11.  affairs;  since  which  I  have  received  intelligence  that  Antony  is  on  nis  march  to- 

Melm.  wards  Lepidus.  Among  some  papers  of  Antony,  which  are  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 

14.  8.  found  a  list  of  the  several  persons,  whom  he  intended  to  employ  as  mediators  in  hJa 

behalf  widi  PoUio,  Lepidus,  and  Plancus :  so  that  he  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  given 

up  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  latter.  Neverdieless,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  send  an  im* 

mediaus  express  to  Plancus,  widi  advice  of  Antony's  march.  I  expect  within  a  few 

days  to  receive  ambassadon  from  die  Allobroges,  and  all  die  other  districts  of  diia 

,  province ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  dismissing  them  strongly  confirmed  in  thdr  allegiance 

to  the  republic.  You  will  be  attentive,  on  your  part,  I  dare  say,  to  promote  all  such 

necessary  measures  at  Rome  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  sentiments,  and  to  die 

interest  of  the  common  wealdu  I  am  equally  persuaded  that  you  will  preyent,  if  it 

be  possible  to  prevent,  the  malevolent  schemes  of  my  enemies.  But,  if  you  ahould 

not  succeed  in  diese  generous  endeavours,  you  will,  at  leaat,  have  the  sadafacdoD  to 

find,  diat  no  indignities  diey  can  dirow  upon  me  are  capable  of  deterringme  from  my 
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**  If  you  will  look  back  into  my  former  letters,  you   b.  c.  4Sl 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons  that  prevented  iS^"^jj^ 

Fran  my  cMnp  an  the  firoDtien  of  the  Statidlenses,  [A  territory  in  '        ^ 

^Jiria,  the  pindpfd  town  of  which  wu  Aquae  Statielloruni,  now  called  Aqai,  in 

tlie  disiarict  of  Montfenrnt.]    May  the  5th." 

CICERO  TO  D.  BRUTUS,  C0X8UL  ELECT. 

**  Ttie  mesuge  you  commisdoned  Galba  and  Yolumniufl  to  dellTer  to  the  senate  Ep*  Fun* 
Buffioently  intimates  the  nature  of  those  fears  and  suspicions,  which  you  imagine  we  1 1*  It{. 
have  reason  to  entertain.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  apprehensions  you  would  thus  Melm. 
infuse  into  ua  seem  by  no  means  worthy  of  that  glorious  victory  you  have  obtained  14.  1 1* 
over  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth.     Believe  me,  my  dear  Brutus,  both  the 
senate,  and  the  generals  that  support  its  cause,  are  animatcMl  with  an  undaunted  re- 
solution :  we  were  sorry,  therefore,  that  you,  whom  we  esteem  the  bravest  captain  that 
ewer  the  republic  employed,  should  think  ua  capable  of  any  timidity.  Is  it  possible^ 
indeed,  after  having  confidently  reposed  our  hopes  on  your  courage  and  oonduct^ 
when  ytm  were  invested  by  Antony  in  all  the  fulness  of  lus  strength  and  power,  that 
any  of  us  should  harbour  the  least  fear,  now  that  the  siege  is  raised,  and  Uie  enemy's 
army  entirely  overthrown  ?  Nor  have  we  any  thing,  surely,  to  apprehend  from  L»- 
pidus.  For  who  can  imagine  him  so  utterly  void  of  all  rational  conduct,  as  to  have 
professed  himself  an  advocate  for  peace,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  most  necessaiy 
and  important  war :  and  yet  to  take  up  arms  the  moment  that  peace  is  restored  ?  Yoa 
are  &r  too  sagacious,  I  doubt  not,  to  entertain  such  a  thought.  [For  the  honour  of 
Cicero*s  sagacity,  we  must  suppose  that  he  is  not  in  earnest.]    Nevertheless,  the 
fears  you  have  renewed  amongst  us,  at  a  time  when  every  temple  throughout  Rome 
is  resounding  with  our  thaok^vings  for  your  deliverance,  has  cast  a  very  consider- 
able damp  upon  our  joy.    May  the  fact  prove  then,  what  indeed  I  am  inclined  to 
beliewe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  Antony  is  completely  vanquished.   But,  should  be 
happen  to  recover  some  degree  of  strength,  he  will  most  assuredly  find,  that  neither 
the  senate  is  destitute  of  wisdom,  nor  the  people  of  courage :  I  will  add  too,  nor  the 
republic  of  a  general,  so  long  as  you  shall  be  alive  to  lead  forth  her  armies.    May 
the  19th.'* 

CICSEO  TO  D.  BRUTUS,  C0K8UL  ELECT. 

**'  It  is  with  infixdte  satiafiiction,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  I  find  you  approve  my  eon-  £p.  Pam. 
duct  in  the  senate,  with  respect  both  to  the  decemvirs  [they  were  probably  the  n.  14 
Cen  persons  wkom  the  senate,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  for  their  supposed  complete  Mdm. 
victory  over  Antony,  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  durmg  the  late  coo>  14. 14 
sulahip]  and  to  the  honours  decreed  to  our  young  man.  Vet,  after  all,  what  have 
my  labours  availed  ?  Jlelieve  me,  my  fHend,  and  you  know  I  am  not  apt  to  boast,  the*^ 
senate  was  the  grand  engine  of  my  power:  but  all  those  springs,  which  I  used  so 
successfully  to  manage,  have  utterly  lost  their  force,  and  I  can  no  longer  direct  its 
motions.    The  truth  of  it  is,  the  news  of  your  glorious  sally  with  the  garrison  of 
Mutina,  of  Antony's  flight,  and  ofhis  army  being  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  had  inspired 
such  confident  hopes  of  a  complete  victory,  that  the  disappointmenthas  cast  a  genersl 
damp  upon  the  spirit  I  had  raised  agtimst  our  enemies:  and  all  my  ardent  invectives 
seem  at  last  to  have  proved  just  as  insignificant  as  if  I  had  been  combating  with  my 
own  shadow.  But  to  the  purpoeeof your  letter. — Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
dispositions  of  the  fourth  and  martial  legions,  assure  me,  they  will  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  serve  under  you.  As  to  the  supply  of  money,  which  you  desire,  some  measures 
may,  andmostassuredly  shall,  betBken,inorderto raise  it.— lam  wholly  in  your  sen- 
timents, with  regard  to  the  calling  Brums  out  of  Greece,  and  retaining  Cesar  here 
for  the  protection  of  Italy.  I  agree  with  you,  likewise,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  yoa 
have  enemies :  and,  though  I  find  it,  indeed,  no  very  difiiccdt  matter  to  sustain  thehr 
attacks,  yefstill,  however,  thev  somewhat  embarrass  my  schemes  hi  your  favour.^- 
The  legions  firom  Africa  are  daily  expected.  In  the  meantime,  the  world  is  greatly 
astonisbed  to  find  that  the  war  is  broke  out  again  in  your  province.  Nothhig,  in 
truth,  ever  happened  so  unexpectedly:  as  we  had  promised  ourselves,  ftosn  tfae 
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Yeu^of   me  from  pursuing  Antony,  immediately  after  the  battle 
*  7ia  ^  of  Mutina*    The  truth,  my  dear  Cicero,  is,  that  I  was 
[B.c.4^.  j^Q^  Qniy  unprovided  both  with  cavalry  and  baggage- 
409th  eon.  horses,  but,  not  having,  at  that  time,  had  an  interview 
"""^^      with  Cssar,  I  could  not  depend  upon  his  assistance : 
and  I  was  wholly  ignorant,  likewise,  that  Hirtius  was 
killed.    This  will  account  for  my  not  having  pursued 
Antony  on  the  day  of  the  engagement.    The  day  fol- 
lowing I  received  an  express  from  Pansa  to  attend  him 
at  Bononia :  but,  in  my  way  thither,  being  informed 
of  his  death,  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join  my 

jwcount  of  the  Tictory,  which  wm  biought  to  us  on  your  biithdmy,  that  tho  peace 
4if  die  lepablic  wai  cetablished  for  many  genctadona.  Bat  now  all  oar  fean  are 
veriTed,  with  as  much  atreDgtb  ai  ever.— Yoa  mentioned,  in  your  letter,  dated 
ihe  16th  of  May  Tit  ia  lost],  that  yoa  was  just  informed,  by  an  express  horn 
Plaacus,  thatLcpidus  had  refused  to  receive  Antony.  Should  this  prove  to  ba 
ftet,  our  business  will  be  90  much  the  easier;  if  not,  we  shall  have  a  very  difficoU 
■truggle  to  maintain ;  and  it  depends  upon  you  to  ease  me  of  my  great  appre* 
iMosions  for  the  event  As  for  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  all  my  powers, 
and  am  utterly  incapable  of  doing  more  than  I  have  already  performed.  It  is  far 
otherwise,  however,  widi  my  fiiend ;  and  I  not  only  wbh,  but  expect,  to  see  you 
the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Romans.     FarewelL** 

CICERO  TO  D.  BRUTUa,  COKSUL  ELECT. 

Ep.  Fam.         ^I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  short  letter  by  FlaeeusVolumnius,  as  well  as  for 

11. 12.         two  othea  more  full ;  one  of  which  was  brought  by  the  oouricr  of  T.  Vibius,  as 

Mdm.  14.    the  other  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Lupus :  and  all  of  them  came  to  my  hands  on 

16L  <he  same  day.    I  find,  by  your  own  account,  as  well  as  by  that  which  UrsBceina 

has  given  me,  that  the  war,  so  far  from  being  extinguished,  seems  to  be  breaking 

out  again  with  greater  violence.    You  are  sensible,  if  Antony  should  gain  any 

strength,  that  all  your  illustrious  services  to  the  repuUic  will  ba  utterly  frustrated. 

The  first  accounts  we  received  here,  and  which,  indeed,  were  universally  credited, 

apifawitrid  him  aa  having  nm  away  in  great  oonsteniadoD  ;  attended  only  with  a 

few  frightened  and  disarmed  soldiers.     Butif  the  truth,  after  all,  should  be  what 

Onsceitts  assures  me,  that  Antony  is  in  fact  ao  atroog,  as  to  rente  it  iiaaafe  to 

give  him  battle ;  hadoea  not  aeem  so  much  to  have  fled  from  Mutina,  aa  to  have 

changed  the  seat  of  war.     This  unexpected  news  has  given  all  Borne  i 


changed  the  seat  of  war.  This  unexpected  news  has  given  j 
countenance,  and  a  general  air  of  disappointment  appears  in  evoy  face.  These 
«R  even  some  amongst  us,  who  compl^  of  your  not  having  immediately  pursued 
Antony ;  aa  they  imagine,  if  no  time  had  been  lost,  that  be  must  inevitably  hnva 
been  deatroyed.  But  it  is  usual  with  the  people  in  all  governments,  and  espe- 
eiall^  in  ours,  to  be  particularly  disposed  to  abuse  tbeh-  liberty,  by  Ucentbua  se. 
Ilectioas  on  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  However, 
one  should  be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  just  cause  for  their  censures.  [The 
latter  copied  above^  in  the  body  of  the  history,  is  the  answer  to  this  unreasonable, 
weaaonable,  and  ungenerous  reflection.  ]_To  say  all  in  one  word,  whoever  de- 
amyt  Antony  will  have  the  ^ory  of  tenooinating  the  war:  a  Mmt  wMck  I  hmd 
ruAer  leave  to  your  own  r^/lecHonM,  ihim  enter  myself  imto  a  more  open  esBpkmom 
Horn,  FarewelL**  [In  a  letter  to  PUmcus,  £p.  Fam.  10. 13.  Melm.  14. 5.  we  find 
the  same  hint.]  «<  Let  me  only  entreat  you  to  finish  the  work,  which  othen  have 
•o  happily  begun  ;  remembering,  that  whoever  shall  destroy  Antony  will  have  the 
whale  honour  of  coBchiding  this  war.  It  is  thus  that  Hooscr  gives  the  glory,  not 
to  Ajax  or  Achillea,  but  to  Ulyases  alone,  of  having  exterminated  Troy.**  [ Uv 
■Msn^g  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  «<tfaat  any  atmtagem  would  be  foir  and  ho- 
Munhle,  which  should  for  ever  leotove  Antony  ant  of  their  way."    6m  Mfl. 

■pth,voLs.p.aeo*]  ^ 
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little  corps.  I  may  justly  call  them  so,  indeed,  as  my  Vw  or 
forces  are  greatly  diminished,  and  in  a  very  bad  con*  71a  ^ 
dition,  from  the  great  hardships  they  suffered  during  ^^^^ 
the  siege.  It  was  by  these  means  that  Antony  got  ^^^^^ 
two  days'  advance  of  me :  and,  as  he  marched  in  dis« 
order,  he  could  retire  much  fiwter  than  it  was  in  my 
power  to  pursue.  He  increased  his  forces  likewise, 
by  pressing  the  inhabitants,  and  throwing  open  the 
prisons,  in  every  town  through  which  he  passed:  and 
in  this  manner  he  continued  his  march,  till  he  arrived 
in  the  Fens  of  Sabata.  This  is  a  place  with  which  I 
must  bring  you  acquainted.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  the  roads  that  lie 
about  it  are  scarce  passable.  When  I  had  reached 
within  thirty  miles  of  Antony,  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  joined  by  Ventidius,  and  had  made  a  speech 
at  the  head  of  their  combined  troops,  to  persuade 
them  to  follow  him  over  the  Alps;  assuring  them 
that  Lepidus  had  agreed  to  support  him.  Nevertheless^ 
not  only  his  own  soldiers,  which,  indeed,  are  a  very 
inconsiderable  number,  but  those  likewise  of  Ven- 
tidius, wholly  and  unanimoasly  declared  that  they 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  perish  in  Italy; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  desired  they  might  be  con- 
ducted to  PoUentia."  Antony  found  it  in  vain  to 
oppose  them :  however,  he  deferred  his  march  till  the 
ensuing  day.  As  soon  as  I  received  this  intelligence, 
I  detached  five  cohorts  to  PoUentia;  and  am  now  fol- 
lowing them  with  the  remainder  of  my  troops.  This 
detachment  threw  themselves  into  that  city  an  hour 
before  Trebellius  arrived  with  his  cavalry :  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  as  it  is  a 
point,  I  think,  upon  which  our  whole  success  depends. 
When  the  enemy  found  their  designs  were  thus  frus- 
trated, they  conceived  hopes  of  crossing  the  Alps  into 
Gaul ;  asthey  supposed  the  four  legions  commanded  by 

"  BoBoe  icsxudnB  of  this  dty  itill  sabtist,  under  the  name  of  Polenio.    It  is 
tfttnited  Bt  tbe  confluence  of  tte  Stum  and  the  Tmimo,  in  Piedmrnt, 
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Y«ir  of    Plancus  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  their  united 

710.      forces ;  and  that  an  army  from  Italy  could  not  over- 

^^^^  take  them  soon  enough  to  prevent  their  passage.  How^ 

4^  om-  ever,  the  AUobroges,  together  with  my  detachment, 
^*      have  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  design  : 
which,  I  trusty  they  will  find  still  more  difficult  to 
effiscty  when  I  shall  come  up  with  the  rest  of  my 
forces.     But,  should  they  happen,  in  the  meantime, 
to  pass  the  Isara  [Isere],  I  shall  exert  my  utmost 
endeavours,  that  this  circumstance  may  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  ill  consequences  to  the  commonwealth. 
**  Let  it  raise  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  the  senate, 
to  observe,  that  Plancus  and  myself,  together  with 
our  respective  armies,  act  in  perfect  concert  with  each 
other,  and  are  ready  to  hazard  every  danger  in  sup- 

^4^'  P^^  ^^  ^^^  common  cause.  However,  whilst  you 
thus  confidently  rely  on  our  zeal  and  diligence,  you 
will  remit  nothing,  I  hope,  of  your  own ;  but  employ 
your  utmost  care  to  send  us  a  reinforcement,  as  well 
as  every  other  necessary  supply,  that  may  render  us 
in  a  condition  to  defend  your  liberties  against  those 
who  have  infamously  conspired  their  ruin.  One 
cannot,  indeed,  but  look  upon  these  our  enemies  with 
so  much  the  greater  indignation,  as  they  have  acted 
with  the  vilest  hypocrisy;  and  suddenly  turned  those 
troops  against  their  country,  which  they  long  pre- 
tended to  have  raised  for  its  defence." 

iM>-4^.  This  authentic  account  from  D.  Brutus  confutes 
^  two  facts  which  are  delivered  by  Appian,  and  generally 
received  by  all  the  modern  historians;  first,  that 
Octavius,  after  the  victory,  refused  to  have  any  con- 
ference  with  D.  Brutus;  and  that  Brutus,  for  that 
reason,  forbade  him  to  enter  his  province,  or  to  pur- 
sue Antony:  secondly,  that  Pansa,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, sent  for  Octavius,  and  advised  him  to  an 
union  with  Antony  against  the  senate.  Both  the 
stories  seem  to  have  been  forged  afterward  to  save  i 
Octavius's  honour,  and  give  a  better  colour  to  that 
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sudden  change  of  measures,  which,  from  this  hour,  he  ^^Ji, 
was  determined  to  pursue."  710. 

D-  Bnitus  complains,  in  all  his  letters,  of  his  want  of  ^-^'^ 
money  and  the  sad  condition  of  his  army,  which  was  not  ^g^  *■' 
contemptible  for  the  number,  but  for  the  kmd  of  his 
troops;  being,  for  the  most  part,  new-raised,  bare,  and 
needy  of  all  things.    He  desired,  therefore,  a  present 
supply  of  money,  and  some  veteran  legions,  especially 
the  fourth  and  martial,  which  continued  still  with  Octa-  Ed.  Fmb. 
vius.   This  was  readily  decreed  to  him  by  the  senate,  at 
the  motion  of  Drusus  and  Paulus,  Lepidus's  brother; 
but  the  legions  refused  to  serve  under  him.    He  had 
also  desired  Cicero  to  write  to  Lepidus  not  to  receive  ib-ii-s- 
An  tony,  though  he  was  sure,  he  says,  that  Lepidus  would 
never  do  any  th  ing  that  was  right :  and  wishes,  likewise, 
that  Cicero  would  confirm  Plancus;  since>  by  some  of 
Antony's  papers,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  perceived  ib.  11.  u. 
that  Antony  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him ;  and  thought 
himself  sure  of  Lepidus  and  Pollio.  Of  which  he  gave 
Plancus  immediate  notice,  and  signified,  that  he  was 
coming  forward  with  all  expedition  to  join  with  him. 

PlancuSy^'as  may  be  seen  in  his  correspondence  with 

P  There  is  an  original  medal  Btffl  renudnmg,  that  givea  no  small  confinnadoD 
to  this  notion;  and  was  struclc  probably  at  Rome,  eimer  by  Pansa  himself,  upon 
his  marching  out  towards  Mutina;  or  by  the  senate,  soon  after  Pansa's  death; 
in  testimony  of  the  strict  union  that  subsisted  between  him  and  D.  Bnitus  Al- 
Ijinus.  For,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  the  head  of  a  Silenus,  as  it  is  called,  or 
Bather  of  Pan,  which  is  frequent  on  Pansa^s  coins,  with  the  inscription  also  of  his 
name,  G.  Pahsa  :  and,  on  the  o&ier,  Albikus  Bruti.  F.  with  two  right  hands 
joined,  holding  a  caduceua,  as  an  emblem  of  the  strictest  amity  and  concord. 
See  Fam.  Vibia.  in  Vaillant.  or  Morei 

^  «  PLAKCU8  TO  €ICERO. 

^  Some  occurrences  have  arisen  since  I  closed  my  former  letter,  of  which  I  think  ContbuaF 
it  may  import  the  republic  that  you  should  be  apprized :  as  both  the  commonwealth  tion  of  the 
and  myself,  I  hope,  have  reaped  advantage  from  my  assiduitv  in  the  affair  I  am  going  oonespond- 
to  mention.  I  solicited  Lepidus,  by  repeated  expresses,  to  lay  aside  all  animotitiea  ence  be- 
between  us,  and  amicably  unitie  with  me  in  concerting  measures  for  the  succour  of  tween  Plan- 
the  republic;  conjuring  him  to  prefer  the  interest  of  hi^  family  and  his  country  to  coi  and 
that  of  a  contemptible  and  desperate  rebel;  and  assuring  him,  that,  if  he  did  so,  he  CieetOb 
might  entirely  command  me  upon  all  occasions.  Accordingly,  by  Che  intervention  of  Ep.  Fam. 
Laterensis,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  negotiation,  and  Lepidus  has  given  me  his  ho.  10. 15* 
nour,  that,  if  he  cannot  prevent  Antony  from  entering  his  province,  he  will  most  Melm.l4»9» 
certainly  lead  his  army  ngainst  him.  He  requests,  likewise,  that  I  should  join  him 
with  my  forces;  and  Uie  rather,  as  Antony  is  extremely  strong  in  cavalry,  whereas 
that  of  Lepidus  is  very  inconsiderable:  and,  out  of  these  few,  ten  of  his  best  men 
have  lately  deserted  to  my  camp.   As  soon  as  I  received  this  express,  I  lost  no  time 
to  forward  and  assist  the  good  intentions  of  Lepidus.   I  clearly  saw,  indeed,  the  ad- 
VOL.  VI.  O 
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Cicero  above,  had  b^un  a  negotiation  with  Lepidus,  to. 
unite  their  forces  against  Antony:  it  was  mani^ed  on 

,  vMiti^  that  would  ariae  Ami)  my  jofaiing  him:  aa  my  hone  wooldhe  of  aemee  in 
'  punning  and  destxoying  Antony's  cavalry,  and  ai  the  presence  of  my  troopa  in 
geneial  would  be  a  restraint  uooo  the  diaijfected  part  o£  those  under  his  command. 
To  this  end,  hanng  spent  a  day  in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Isaia  [IsereL  a 
very  considerable  nver  that  bounds  the  temtories  of  the  Allobrom,  I  paaseoit, 
with  my  wlwk  annv,  on  the  12th  of  May.  But,  havii^  recetvea  advice  ^lai  Ij. 
Antonius  [Antony**  brother]  was  advancing  towards  us  with  a  liody  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  that  he  was  actnallv  arrived  at  Forum  Julii  [Ficjus] ;  I  oidend,  on  die 
14lh,  a  detachment  of  4000  horse  to  meet  him  under  the  command  of  my  brother: 
whom  I  purpose  to  follow,  by  long  marches,  with  four  light-araied  legions,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  cavalry.  And,  should  ^at  forbme^  which  presides  over  the 
republic,  prove  in  any  degrae  favourable  to  my  arms,  I  shall  soon  put  an  end  at 
once  both  to  our  own  fears,  and  to  the  hopes  of  these  insolent  lebek.  But  if  the 
infamous  Antony,  apprized  of  our  approach,  should  retire  towards  Italy,  it  will 
be  the  business  of  Bratua  to  intercept  nis  march:  and  Brutus,  I  am  penuaded, 
will  not  be  wanting  cither  in  courage  and  conduct  fbt  tliat  purpose.  Nevertheleas, 
I  shall,  hi  that  case,  send  my  brother  with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  harass  Antony 
in  hii  retrsat,  and  to  protect  Italy  from  his  depredationa.** 

PLAXCUa  TO  CICERO. 

**  Antony  arrived  at  Forum  Julii  [Frejus]  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  I5tfa 
of  May:  and  Ventidius  is  only  two  days*  march  behind  him.  Lepidus  writes  ne 
word,  that  he  proposes  to  wait  for  me  at  Forum  Voconii  [Le  Luc],  where  he  ia  at 
present  encamped ;  a  place  about  fbnr-and-twenty  mileB  distant  frmn  Forum  Julii  s 
if  he  and  fortune  do  not  deceive  my  expectations,  the  senate  may  depend  upon  my 
speedily  teftninating  this  business  to  their  full  satisfiiction.  I  mentioned  to  you,  in 
a  former  letter,  that  the  great  fatigues  which  my  brother  had  undergone  by  his  con- 
tinual marches  had  extremely  impaired  his  constitution.  However,  as  soon  as  he 
was  suffidendy  recovered  to  get  abroad,  he  conaidered  his  health  as  an  arqtiisitiwi 
whidi  he  had  gained  as  much  for  the  service  of  the  republic  as  for  himself;  and 
was  the  first,  therefore,  to  engage  in  every  haiardous  expedition.  But  I  have  re- 
commended it  to  him,  and  mdud  insisted,  that  he  should  return  to  Rome^  aa  he 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  wear  himself  away  bv  continuing  in  the  camp,  than 
be  able  to  give  me  any  assistance.  Besides,  I  imagued,  now  that  the  republic  waa 
most  unhappily  deprived  of  both  the  consuls,  that  the  presence  of  so  worthy  a  ma- 
gistrate would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  Rome.  But,  if  any  of  you  should  think 
otherwise,  let  me  be  censured  for  my  imprudent  advice,  but  let  not  my  brother  be 

condemned  as  failing  in  his  duty. Lepidus,  agreeably  to  my  request,  has  de. 

livered  Apella  into  my  hands,  as  a  hostage  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  en- 
gagements to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  d^ence  of  the  commonwealth.  L.  Gelliua 
has  given  me  proofs  of  his  zeal :  as  he  has  acted  also  in  the  affair  of  the  three  bro- 
thcrs  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sextus  Oavianus.  I  have  lately  employed  the  latter  in 
some  negotiations  between  Lepidus  and  myself:  and  I  have  found  him  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  give  thia  testimony 
in  his  favour:  a  tribute  which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  pay,  wherever  it  is  de- 
served.— ^Take  care  of  your  health,  and  dlow  me  the  same  share  of  vour  heut, 
which  you  most  assuredly  poasess  of  mine.  I  recommend  my  dignities  likewise 
to  your  protection ;  and  hope,  if  I  can  plead  any  merit,  you  will  continue  your 
good  oflkea  to  me  with  the  same  singuUur  affection  you  have  hitherto  discovered.*' 

CICCllO  TO  PLAKCna. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  Plancus,  could  be  more  glorious  to  yourself,  nor  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  senate,  than  the  letter  you  lately  addressed  to  that  assembly :  I  wiU 
add  too,  nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  particular  juncture  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  Comutus  received  it  in  the  presence  of  a  very  full  house,  just  as  he 
had  communicated  to  us  a  cold  and  irresolute  letter  from  Lepidus.  Yours  was  read 
immediately  afterward:  and-it  was  heard  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  applause. 
It  was  highly  pleasing,  indeed,  to  the  senate,  not  only  from  the  importance  of  its 
contents,  and  those  zealous  services  to  the  republic,  of  which  it  gave  us  an  acoounty 
but  from  that  strength  and  elegance  of  expression  with  which  it  was  animated.  The 
senate  was  extremely  urgent  that  it  might  be  immediately  taken  into  consideration : 
but  Comutus  thought  proper  to  dedine  their  request.  However,  the  whole  assembly 
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Plancas's  side  by  Furnius ;  on  Lepidus's  by  Laterensis,    Tev  cr 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  a  true  friend  to  the  senate,  and     710. 

czpieniiig  great  indignAdon  at  hit  leAisd,  the  questum  wis  put  by  five  of  the  tri-    ^«^'  ^' 
bunes  of  uie  people.    When  SereiKus  was  callea  upon  for  fais  opinion,  he  moved  ^^ 
that  the  debate  might  be  a4joitniod.    What  my  sentiments  were  (and  I  was  sup-  ^^'^  ^"^ 
ported  in  them  by  the  unanimoos  ooncunrenoe  of  the  whole  house)  you  will  see  by  *vlsmp. 
the  decree  that  pasaed  upon  this  occasion.'*  [Both  Plancus's  letter  to  the  ssnate, 
and  the  decree  upon  it,  are  lost] 

*'  [  am  sensible  that  your  superior  judgment  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  direct  yon 
in  all  emergencies ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  advising  you  not  to  wait  for  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture  as  the  present,  and  which  undoubCedlT 
must  often  demand  immediate  action.  Be  a  senate^  my  friend,  to  yourself;  ana, 
without  any  otlier  authority,  scruple  not  to  pursue  such  measures  as  the  interest  of 
the  republic  shall  require.  In  one  word,  let  your  actions  anticipate  our  expecta- 
tions, and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  have  executed  some  glorious 
exploit,  ere  we  are  so  mudi  as  apprized  that  you  even  had  it  in  your  intention.  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  senate  wSl  most  certainly  approve  both  of  your 
zeal  and  your  judgment,  in  whatever  you  shall  thus  undertake.^  [It  appears  that 
Cicero,  notwithstanding  his  great  influence,  could  not  procure  any  particular  com- 
mission from  Plancus.] 

PLANCU9  TO  CICERO. 

^  You  have  been  apprised,  no  doubt,  by  Laevuaand  Nerva,  aa  lirellaa  by  thelettsr  £«,  Fiw, 
they  deUvered  to  you  on  my  part,  of  the  cbadgn  I  was  meditating  when  they  Iflft  me:  10.  18. 
aa,  indeed,  they  have  conatandv  borne  a  share  in  all  my  oouiwila  and  measures  of  Mclm. 
every  kind.    It  has  happened,  however,  to  me,  what  happens  not  unftequcntly,  I  14.  ^f^ 
suppose,  to  every  man  who  is  tender  of  his  reputation,  and  desirous  of  approving  his 
conduct  to  the  friends  of  his  country:  I  have  given  up  a  saforscheme,  as  being  lial^ 
perhapsy  to  some  ill-natured  exeeptioDs,  in  exchange  for  a  more  dangerona  one  that 
may  better  evince  my  seal  I  am  to  inform  you  £en,  that,  after  the  departure  of 


my  lieutenants,  I  received  two  letters  from  Lepidns,  entreatiDg  me  to  join  him. 
These  were  seconded  by  the  much  stronger  solidtationa of  Laterensis ;  who  m 
represented  to  me  (what,  indeed,  I  am  also  ^tpvehensive  of  myself)  that  1 


e  were  seconded  by  the  much  stronger  solidtationa  of  Laterensis ;  who  earnest^ 
^  lented  to  me  (what,  indeed,  I  am  also  ^tpvehensive  of  myself)  that  there  » 
sreat  reason  to  fear  a  mutiny  among  the  distracted  troops  under  the  conduct  c£ 
Lepidus.  I  determined  immediately,  therefore,  to  march  to  his  assistsnce,  and  take 
an  equal  share  in  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened*  I  was  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  to  wait  on  the  bonks  of  the  Isara  till  Brutus  should  pasatfaat  river 
with  his  army,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with  my  eoUeague,  vhose 
forces,  as  well  as  their  general,  would  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  me  and  my  troops, 
would  be  much  the  most  cautious  measure  wiUi  respect  to  my  own  perumal  secorl^. 
But  I  reflected,  that,  if  any  misfortune  should  attend  Lepidus,  it  would  be  whol^ 
imputed  to  me ;  and  I  should  be  condemned,  either  as  obstinatdy  sufiering  my  rv- 
sentment  to  prevent  me  from  giving  succour  to  my  enemy  in  tne  cause  of  the  re- 
public; or  of  timidly  avoiding  to  tue  part  in  the  dangerof  a  moat  just  and  neces- 
sary war :  as  my  presence  therefore  might  be  a  means  of  protecting  Lepidus^  and  of 
bringing  hisarmyiotoabetter  disposition,  I  resolved  to  eipose  myself  to  all  hanrds^ 
rather  than  appear  to  act  with  too  much  circumspection.  But  never  was  any  man 
mote  anxious  in  an  affidr  for  which  he  was  in  no  sort  answerable^  than  I  am  in  the 
present  t  for,  though  I  should  have  no  manner  of  doubt  if  the  army  of  Lepidus  were 
not  coDcened,  yet,  underthat  drcnmstance,  I  amfiiUofapprdienstoiiaibrtheevsot 
Had  it  been  my  fortune  to  have  met  Antony  before  my  junction  with  Lepftdua,  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  kept  the  field  agahnt  me  even  aaingle 
hour.  Such  is  die  confidence!  have  in  my  own  troops,  and  so  heartily  do  Ides|Mbe 
his  broken  forces,  as  well  as  those  of  that  paltry  muleteer,  the  conteropdble  Venti* 
dius.  But,  aA  the  case  is  now  circumstanced,  I  dread  to  think  what  might  be  the 
consequence  should  any  ill  humours  lie  concealed  in  the  army  of  Lepidus  t  as  they 
may  possibly  break  out  ui  all  thor  malignity,  before  thev  can  be  remedied,  or  even 
discovered.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Lqsidus,  together  with  the  well-aficcted 
pert  of  his  army,  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger,  if  we  should  not  act  in  oonjuno* 
tion :  besides,  that  our  infamous  enemies  would  gain  a  very  considerable  advantage, 
should  they  draw  off  any  of  his  fotces.  If  my  presence,  thercfcve,  should  prove  a 
means  of  preventing  these  evils,  I  shall  think  myself  much  indebted  to  my  courage 
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Vear  of   zealous  to  engage  h  18 general  to  its  interests ;  and  Lepi- 
710.      dus  himself  dissembled  so  well,  as  to  persuade  them  of 

B  C  42. 

and  good  fortune,  for  engaging  me  to  make  the  experiment  With  this  design  I 

400th  eon-    ™^^®^  ^^  ™y  ^^"^7  ^^*^  ^  banks  of  the  Isara  on  the  2 1  st  of  May ;  having  first 

sulshin     "    "•^^  *  ^""^  *^  ****  *"^  ®^  ^'^^  bridge  which  I  had  thrown  over  that  river,  and 

^*        placed  a  strong  party  to  defend  it ;  that,  when  Brutus  shall  arrive,  he  may  have 

nothing  to  retard  his  passage.    I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  hope  to  join  Lepidw 

within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter.*' 

PLANCUS  TO  CICERO. 

Ep.  Fam.  u  j  ghonld  be  ashamed  that  this  letter  is  so  little  consistent  with  my  former,  if 
10.  21.  St  arose  from  any  instability  of  my  own.  But  it  is  much  otherwise,  and  I  have 
Melm.  steadily  pursued  every  means  in  my  power  to  engage  Lcpidus  to  act  in  concert  widi 

14.  21.  me  for  the  defence  of  the  republic ;  as  imagining  it  would  render  you  less  appre- 

hensive of  mv  success  against  our  wretched  enemies.  To  thu  end,  I  not  only 
complied  with  all  the  conditions  he  proposed,  but  even  engaged  for  more  than  lie 
demanded :  and  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  you,  no  longer  than  two  days  ago,  that  he  would  zealously  co- 
operate with  me  in  carrying  on  the  war  upon  one  common  plan.  I  depended  in- 
deed upon  the  promises  he  had  given  me  under  his  own  hand,  together  with  the 
assurances  I  had  likewise  received  from  Laterensis,  who  was  at  that  time  in  my 
camp,  and  who  eamesll  v  conjured  me  to  forget  all  resentments  against  Lepidus, 
and  to  rely  upon  his  good  faith.  But  Lepidus  has  now  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
entertain  these  favourable  hopes  of  him  any  longer :  however,  I  have  taken,  and 
shall  continue  to  take,  all  necessary  precautions,  that  the  republic  may  not  be  pre- 
judiced by  my  too  easy  credulity.  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  tfaat^  afta  I  had  used 
the  utmost  expedition,  agreeably  to  his  own  earnest  request,  lo  transport  my  anny 
over  the  Isara,  and  for  that  purpose  had,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  thrown  a 
bridge  over  that  river ;  I  received  a  counter-express  from  him,  requiring  me  to 
advance  no  farther;  as  he  should  have  no  occasion,  he  said,  fat  my  assistance. 
Neverthelos,  I  will  own  to  you,  I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  my  march ; 
believing  that  the  true  reason  of  his  thus  changing  his  mind  arose  from  an  un- 
willingness to  have  a  parmer  with  him  in  his  glory.  I  imagined  that,  without  de- 
ivriving  him  of  any  share  of  that  honour  which  he  seemed  so  deeirous  to  monopo- 
liie,  I  might  post  myself  at  some  convenient  distance,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
port  him  with  my  troops,  in  case  he  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemy:  an  event, 
which,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  thought  not  improbable.  In  the  meantime, 
I  lei^ived  a  letter  from  the  excellent  liatcrensis,  which  was  conceived  in  terms  fiill 
•  of  despair.  He  complained  that  he  had  been  greatly  deceived,  and  assured  me  that 
neither  Lepidus,  nor  his  army,  were  to  be  trusted,  lie  expressly  cautioned  me,  at 
the  same  time^  to  be  upon  my  guard  against  then*  artifices ;  adding,  that  he  had 
faithfully  discharged  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  on  his  part,  and  hoped  I 
would  act  with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  republic  on  mine.  I  have  sent  a  eopy  of  this 
letter  to  Titius,  and  purpose  to  transmit  the  originals  of  all  the  rest,  relating  to  this 
affidr,  by  the  hands  of  Levus  Cispius,  who  was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction.  I 
shall  insert  in  this  packet  the  letters  of  Lepidus,  to  which  I  did  not  gi  veanj  credit,  as 
well  as  those  to  which  I  did — I  must  not  fotgetto  add,  that  whenLepidtishuangued 
his  soldiers,  these  mighty  honest  fellows  were  exceedingly  clamorous  for  peace. 
They  protested,  that,  after  the  loas  of  both  the  consuls ;  after  the  loss  the  republic 
had  suflered  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  after  so  many  more,  all  Antony  *s  adherents, 
had  been  declared  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  estates  confiscated ;  they 
were  determined  ndl  to  draw  their  swordsany  more  either  on  the  one  side  or  theother. 
They  were  prompted  tobehave  thus  mutinously,  not  only  by  theinsolentsoggestions 
of  their  own  hearts,  but  by  the  encouragement  also  of  their  officers,  particularly  by 
<  Ganidius,  Rufienus,  andothers,  whosenaraes  the  senate  shall  be  acquainted  with  ata 

proper  season.     Lepidus  was  so  for  fiom  punishing  this  sedition,  that  he  did  not 
f  takeevena  single  step  torestrain  it.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  bethe highest 

^  temerity  to  expose  my  own  faithful  troops,  together  with  my  auxiliaries,  which 

Me  commanded  by  some  of  the  most  considerable  chiefs  of  Gaul,  and  in  effect  too 
my  whole  province,  to  their  combined  armies.  Icon8ideied,if  Ishouldthnsloaemy 
ufo^and  involve  the  republic  in  my  own  destruction,  I  should  fall,  not  only  without 
■"***»'*«*  without  pity.  In  consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  have  determined 
to  march  my  forces  back  again,  that  our  wretched  enemies  may  not  have  so  great 
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his  sincerity ;  so  that  Plancus  was  marching  forward  in    Y«r  of 
great  haste  to  join  with  him.    But  Lepidus  was  acting     7101 

B.  C.  4tiw 
an  advantage  as  my  adTandng  any  farther  mi^t  posaUy  give  them.    I  shall  en-       ' 

deavoar  to  post  my  aimy  so  adyaotageously  as  to  ooyer  the  prorinoe  under  my  ^i(^\^  qqh. 

oommazid  from  beixig  insulted,  even  supposing  the  troops  of  Lepidus  should  actually  m|,)||p, 

revolt.    In  short,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  ptesenre  every  thing  in  its  present  situation  ^ 

laU  the  senate  shall  send  an  army  hither,  and  vindicate  the  libertl«i  of  the  republic 

with  the  same  success  hi  this  part  of  the  world,  as  attended  their  arms  before  the 

walls  of  Mutina.     In  the  meantime,  be  assured,  that  no  man  will  act  with  more 

ftrvent  zeal  than  myself  in  aU  the  various  occurrences  of  the  war;  and  IshaU  most 

readily  either  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  fidd,  or  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege, 

or  even  lay  down  my  life  itsdf,  as  any  of  these  circumstances  shall  move  necessary 

for  the  service  of  the  senate.     Let  me  exhort  you  then,  my  dear  Giocro,  to  exert 

yooT  utmost  endeavours  to  send  a  speedy  reinforcement  to  me,  ere  Antony  shall 

nave  mcreaaed  the  number  of  his  forces,  or  our  own  shall  be  entirely  dispir jjad. 

For,  if  despatch  be  given  to  this  aAir,  these  infamous  banditti  will  undoabtedlybe 

extirpated,  and  the  republic  remain  in  full  poesessioD  of  her  late  Victory.  Take  care 

of  your  faodth,  and  eoDtlBue  your  iiiendship  to  me. 

*'  P.  S.  I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  any  excuse  for  the 

absence  of  my  brother,  who  was  prevented  from  attending  me  in  this  expedition  by 

a  slow  fever,  oceasioaed  by  the  great  fatigues  he  has  lately  undergone:  as  no  man 

has  shown  more  zeal  or  courage  in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he  will  undoubtedly 

return  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  the  very  first  moment  his  health  shall  permit.— I  ** 

xeoommend  my  honours  to  your  protection:  though  I  must  confess,  at  the  same 

time,  that  aU  my  desires  ought  to  be  satisfied,  shice  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  your 

Mendship,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  invested  with  the  hig^  credit  and 

authority  I  have  ever  wished  you.     I  idll  leave  it  therefore  entircfy  to  yourself, 

both  when  and  in  what  manner  I  shall  experience  the  effect  of  your  good  offices: 

and  wax  only  request  you  to  suff^  me  to  succeed  Hirtias  in  your  amction,  as  I 

certainly  do  in  the  respect  and  esteem  he  bore  you." 

PLANCU3  TO  CICERO. 

*'  I  shall  never  regret  to  undergo  the  greatest  dangers  In  the  eanse  of  my  country,  Ep.  Fam. 
provided,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  whatever  happens  to  myself,  I  may  not  jnsdy  bs  10.  2S. 
accused  of  temerity.  But  I  should  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  Mdi  . 
an  imprudence,  if  I  had  ever  acted  in  reliance  upon  the  sincerity  of  Lepidus.   Too 
easy  a  disposition  to  give  credit  to  fidr  pretences  cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  fault 
as  an  error ;  but  an  error  into  which  the  noblest  minds  are  generally  the  most  habte 
to  fall.  It  was  not,  however,  from  a  mistake  of  this  nature  uiat  I  had  well  nigh  been 
deceived ;  for  the  character  of  Lepidus  I  perfectly  wdl  knew.  [He  here  contradicu 
all  he  sa^s  in  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing  letter.]  Itwas  entirely  owing  to  a  cer. 
tain  sensibility  of  what  my  detractors  m^t  say :  a  qua]ity,IwillfTeeIy  acknowledge, 
iparticularly  piejudicial  in  the  affair  of  war.  I  was  apprehenrive,  if  1  remained  in  my 
camp,  that  those,  who  aie  inclined  to  misconstrue  my  actions,  might  represent  me  as 
the  occasion  of  the  war  being  protracted,  by  obsdnately  iodulginff  my  resentment 
againstLepidus:  and,  therefore,  ladvanced  ahnost  within  sight  of  him  and  Antonv. 
1  encamped,  indeed,  at  no  greater  distance  fnm  them  than  forty  m&es,  that  t  might 
be  able,  as  dreumstances  should  require,  either  speedily  to  j<^n  the  army  of  Lepidus, 
or  safely  to  retreat  with  my  own.  In  marking  out  my  camp,  I  chose  a  spot  of  ground 
that  gave  me  the  advantage  of  having  a  hwge  river  in  my  front,  which  would  uke  up 
some  time  in  passing,  and  that  lay  contiguous  likewise  to  the  couatry  of  the  Vocontii : 
who,  I  was  sore,  would  favour  my  retreat.    When  Lepidus  found  hirnsdf  disap- 
pointed of  what  he  go  much  wished,  and  diiat  there  were  no  hopes  of  my  approadiing 
nearer;  [Had  not  Lepidus  sent  him  word  not  to  come  forward,  and  was  it  not 
against  advice  thatPlwcus  advam^  so  near  ?]  he  immediately  threw  off  the  maA, 
and,  on  the  29th  of  May,  joined  Antony.  The  combined  armies  moved  the  same  day, 
in  order  to  invest  my  camp:  and  they  had  actually  advanced  within  twenty  miles' 
before  I  received  advice  of  tneir  junction.  However,  I  struck  my  tents  with  so  much 
expedition,  that,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  I  had  the  happiness  to  escape  them. 
My  retreat  was  conducted  with  so  much  good  order,  that  no  part  of  my  haggagr,  nor 
even  a  smsle  man,  was  either  left  bchmd  or  intercepted  by  these  incensed  villains. 
On  the  4th  of  this  month  I  repassed  the  Isara,  with  my  whole  army  v^aiW  which  I 
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all  the  while  a  treacherous  part,  being  determined  to 
support  Antony ;  and,  dioughhe  kept  him  at  a  distance 

broke  down  the  bridge  I  had  thrown  aooM  that  ri?er.  I  took  this  pteention^ 
that  my  troops  might  have  lime  to  refresh  themselves,  as  wcU  as  to  give  my  col- 
league  [D.  Brutus]  an  opportunity  of  coming  up  to  me :  wbidi  I  imagine  be  will 
be  able  to  effect  in  throe  days  from  the  date  of  this  letter. 

*'*'  I  must  always  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  fidelity  tiaterensb  has  shown  to  the 
republic,  in  his  negotiations  between  Lepidus  and  myself;  but  it  is  certain,  that  his 
great  partiality  towards  Lepidus  prevented  him  from  discerning  the  dangers  into 
whidi  I  have  been  led.  However,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  how  grossly  he  had 
been  imposed  upon,  he  attempted  to  turn  that  sword  against  his  own  breast,  whidi, 
with  much  more  justice,  had  been  plunged  in  the  heart  of  Lenidna.  But  he  was  pn- 
ventet*  from  completing  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  said  (though  I  by  no  means  mention 
it  a*  a  certainty),  that  the  wound  he  has  given  himself  is  not  mortaL— My  escape 
ftiH  these  traiton  has  proved  an  extreme  mortification  to  them :  as  they  marched 
to  attack  me  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury,  which  instigates  them  agamst  their 
Oiuntry.  Some  late  droumstsnces  particularly  contributed  to  inflame  their  resent* 
ment  I  had  frequently  and  warmly  urged  Lepidus  to  extinguish  this  dvil  war : 
I  had  disapproved  of  the  conferences  that  were  held  with  the  enemy :  I  had  refused 
to  see  the  Ueu  tenants  whom  Antony  deputed  to  me  under  the  paaspocts  of  Lepidns; 
and  had  intercepted  Catius  Vestinus,  whom  the  former  had  sent  express  to  the 
latter.  But  it  is  with  pleasure  I  reflect,  that,  the  more  earnestly  they  wished  to 
get  me  into  their  hands,  the  more  they  suffer  in  the  disi^ipointment. 

^'  Continue,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  emplirf  the  same  vigorous  effints  you  have  hi* 
dierto  exerted,  that  we,  who  are  in  anns  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  may  have 
autaUe  honours  paid  to  our  services.  In  the  meantime,  I  wish  that  Caesar  woold 
jom  us  with  those  brave  troops  be  oommsnds;  or,  ifhisaffiurs  will  not  permit  him, 
that,  at  least,  they  might  be  sent  under  the  conduct  of  some  other  general :  for  most 
certainly  his  own  personal  interest  is  at  stake.  The  whole  force  of  the  disaflccted 
party  is  imited  against  our  country :  and  shall  we  not  put  forth  our  utnxiit  strength 
in  its  defence  ?  As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will  venture  to  assure  yon.,  that,  tf 
yon  at  Rome  are  not  wanting  on  your  parts,  I  will  abundantly  perfbrm  every  difaig 

that  can  be  expected  on  mine. The  obligations  I  am  continually  receiving  from 

your  hands  endear  you  to  me  eveiy  day  more  and  more;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
animate  me  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  forfeit,  in  any  degree,  your  esteem 

and  aflection. 1  will  only  add  my  wishes,  that  I  were  able  in  person  to  give 

you  such  prooA  of  my  gratitude  as  might  afibrd  vou  mater  reason  to  r^ice  in 
the  good  offices  you  have  oonfenned  upon  me.  Cularo,  [GrenoUel  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  AlIobrMes^  June  the  6th."  [There  is  in  the  collection  of  Cioero*s  letten 
but  one  more  from  Phmeus,  dated  the  28th  of  July,  which  shall  be  laid  before 
the  reader  in  its  proper  place.] 

D.  BRUTUS  TO  CICERO. 

^I  wish  jaa  would  peruse  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  the  senate^  and  make 
what  alterations  you  shall  judge  proper.  You  will  find  by  it,  that  I  am  under  an 
absolute  necessi^  of  thus  applying  to  them.  Whilst  I  imagined  I  shooU  be  joined 
by  the  fourth  and  martial  legSons,  agreeably  to  tiie  decree  of  tiie  senate,  whidi  passed 
for  Uiat  purpose,  on  the  motion  of  Paulus  [Lepido8*s  brother]  and  Drusus^  [very 
probably  Cicero's  complaisance  for  OcUvius  did  not  permit  him  to  move  the  house 
on  so  ddicate  a  point]  I  was  less  solicitous  about  the  rest:  but  now, that  I  have 
only  some  new-raised  legions,  and  those  too  extremely  HI  accoutred,  I  cannot  but 

be  apprehensive  upon  your  accounts  as  well  as  upon  my  own Vetodlsi^ 

[Vercelli]  m  the  duchy  of  Milan,  May  tiie  21st.'* 

D.  BRUTV8  TO  CICSRO. 

**  Friendah^  and  eratitnde  make  me  feel,  upon  your  account,  what  I  never  lelt 
unon  my  own ;  and  I  will  confess,  that  I  am  not  without  fear  in  regud  to  a  story 
which  has  been  propagated  conceminff  yon.  I  thought  it  by  no  means  a  nuttter  to 
be  despised,  when  I  had  only  heard  of  it,  as  I  frequentiy  did,  from  common  report: 
but  it  has  been  lately  mentioned  to  me  bv  SeffuUus.  This  man  tells  me  (though  what 
hesafsindeed  isgenctally  of  a  piece  wtth  ^  rest  of  his  character),  tiiat,  paying  a 
Tisit  at  Ctmi%  where  you  were  madi  tiie  subject  of  tiie  conversation,  Omar  com. 
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for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  be  constrained  at  last,  by    vaur  at 
his  own  soldiers,  to  receive  him,  yet  that  was  only  to     710. 

B.  C  4S* 
plained  (and  it  wu  the  only  ciiaige»  it  nenu,  be  brought  egeinst  joa)  of  an  am- 

Digooufl  expreanon  which  yon  made  lue  of  oonoenang  him,  [Latidmdtim  adole§'  4^^^  000- 

cenietih  omandum  ioUendum :  that  the  yooDg  man  should  be  pniaed,  oniamented,  m^hin. 

and  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  the  state,  or  taken  off.]    I  suspect  the  whole  to 

be  a  mere  fiction  of  Stilus;  or,  at  Ittst,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  reported  these 

woida  to  CsBsar.  Scgimos  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  penuade  me,  that  you 

are  in  great  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  veteran  soldkn, 

who  apeak  of  you,  he  pretends,  with  much  indignation.    The  principal  cause,  it 

seenoa,  of  their  displeasure,  is,  that  both  Cinsar  and  myself  are  Idt  out  of  the  com- 

misaion  for  dividing  the  lands  among  the  sdldien,  and  that  every  thing  isdiqwsed 

of  joat  as  you  and  your  friends  at  Romt  think  proper. 

^  Notwithstanding  I  was  on  my  march,  when  I  received  this  account,  yet  I  thought 

it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pass  the  Alps  till  I  had  informed  you  how  affiurs  stand. 

I  am  weU  persuaded,  nevertheleas,  that  with  reelect  to  yourself,  these  reports  and 

■  of  the  veterans  aim  at  notlUng  farther,  than  by  alanning  your  fears,  and  in. 


rytming  young  Csesar  against  you,  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  more  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  rewards  decreed  by  the  senate.   But  I  do  not  intend,  by  saying  tnis. 


to  dissnade  you  from  standing  upon  your  guard:  as  nothing,  be  assured,  is  mors 
valuable  to  me  than  your  life.  Let  me  only  caution  you,  not  to  suffer  your  feati  to 
mn  you  into  greatei  dannrs  than  those  you  w<nild  avoid.  However,  I  would  ad* 
viae  you  to  obviate  the  damouxs  of  these  veterans  as  far  as  you  reasonably  may; 
and  to  comply  with  their  desires  both  in  regard  to  the  decern vtts,  and  to  the  distribu- 
tion  of  their  rewards.  As  to  those  forfeited  estates  which  belonged  to  the  veterana 
who  served  under  Antony,  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  think  proper,  that  Cesar  and 
myself  be  nominated  to  assign  them  to  the  traopa.  But,  in  lefereoce  to  the  peon, 
niaiy  donative,  which  they  have  been  also  prondaed,  it  will  be  proper  to  act  with 
moie  deliberation,  and  as  die  state  of  the  public  finances  shall  require!  to  which  end 
it  may  be  amplified  to  diem,  that  the  senate  will  take  thesetheir  claims  into  consider, 
adon.  Aato  thoseodier  four  legions,  to  whom  the  senate  has  also  decreed  anallotment 
of  lands,  I  imagine  that  the  estates  in  Campania,  together  with  those  which  wero 
fbnnerly  seised  by  Syl]a,wiU  be  snfikient  for  the  purpose.  I  should  think  too  that 
the  best  method  of  division  would  be,  either  toporcd  out  those  lands,  in  equal  abares, 
to  the  several  kgions,  or  to  determine  their  respective  proportions  by  lot  But, 
when  I  thus  give  you  my  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  as  pretending  to  superior  judg. 
moot,  but  merely  from  die  affection  of  my  heart  towards  yon,  mi  fi«m  my  sincere 
desire  that  the  public  tranquillity  may  be  preserved:  whidi,  I  am  very  sensible,  if 
any  accident  should  happen  to  yon,  cannot  poaaibly  be  maintained. 

<«  I  do  not  purpose  to  mardi  out  of  Italy,  unlesa  I  should  fbd  it  greatly  ex- 
pedient.     Meanwhile,  I  am  employed  in  discipliniag  my  troops,  and  furnishing 
tham  with  aima:  and  I  hope  to  ^>pear  with  no  oonten^hle  body  of  forces,  npoO 
caU  me  i 


any  emeigency  that  ahall  again  call  me  into  the  iield.   But  Csesar  has  nol^  hbw- 
eveiV  flcnt  back  the  kgion  to  me  wluch  served  in  Pan8a*s  army; 

**  I  request  your  immwtiafftanswerto  this  letter;  and,  if  you  should  ha^aay  thing 
of  imMrtanoeto  commanicate  tome^whicfa  requires  particular  secrecy,  I  desire  too 
wottld  convey  it  by  one  of  your  own  domesties.  Epovedia,  [Inea]  May  the  24ui." 

D,  BRUTUS  TO  CICEBO. 

**  All  things  here  go  on  well,  [Hie  had  probably  received  some  fovourable  intdli-  Ep.  Fam 
gence  concerniog  Lepidus's  behaviour]  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  render  11.  23. 
them  stin  better.  Lq»idus  seems  to  be  fovourably  disposed  towards  me:  and,  in-  Mdim. 
deed,  we  have  reason  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  our  fears,  and  to  act  with  undaunted  14. 24. 
fieedom  in  defence  of  the  commonwedth.   But,  had  our  affidrs  a  for  less  promising 
aspect,  yet  it  might  justly  animate  and  augment  that  courage,  which  I  know  always 
resides  in  your  breast,  to  reflect  that  we  mive  three  powerml  aimies  [that  of  Octa- 
vius,  of  Plancus,  and  bis  own]  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  that  for. 
tone  haa  already  declared  in  our  fovourw — The  report  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  letter  is  evidently  calculated  to  intimidate  you.     But,  believe  me,  if  you 
exert  a  proper  spirit,  the  whole  united  party  will  be  unable  to  withstand  your  do- 
qusnce.    I  purpose,  agreeably  to  what  I  told  you  in  my  last,  to  stay  in  Italy  till 
I  shall  hear  fkom  you.  EpordUa,  [Ivrea]  May  the  25di.*' 
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Year  of   gave  appeaniiices,  till  he  could  do  it  with  advantage  and 
710.      security  to  them  both :  his  view  in  treating  with  Planeus 

B  C  42 

'  D.  BRUTUS  TO  CICEKO. 

4INhh  COD-  "  I^  affords  me  some  ooDsoktion  in  the  midst  of  my  great  concern  [occasioned 

siilship.  by  the  treadiery  of  Lepidus]  thattheworld  is  at  length  convinoed  my  fears  were  noC 

En.  Fam.  ^^h<>ut  just  foundation.  I  nave  sent  by  this  expressa  full  account  of  the  whole  affiur 

1 1  26L  ^^  ^^  senate.  And  now  let  them  deliberate,  if  they  plesse,  whether  they  shall  call 

Mdm  ^ooie  their  troops  from  Africa  and  Sardinia ;  whether  they  shall  send  for  31.  Brutus  ; 

I .  a  *  snd  whether  they  shall  order  the  payment  of  my  forces.  But  of  this  you  maybe  ▼ery 
*  well  assured,  that,  unless  they  act  with  regard  to  these  several  articles  in  the  manner 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  letter,  we  shall  all  of  us  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 

1  entreat  you  to  be  extremely  cautious  whom  the  senate  shall  employ  to  con- 

duct  the  troops  ^t  sre  to  reinforce  me,  as  it  is  a  trust  which  requires  great  fidelity 
and  expedition.   From  my  camp,  June  the  3d." 

These  are  the  last  letters  of  D.  Brutus  whicli  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  aa 
the  following,  which  are  answers  to  them,  are  the  last  of  Cicero*s  correspondence 
with  him. 

CICEAO  TO  D.  BRUTUS. 

£p.  Fam.  '*  May  every  god  confound  that  most  infamous  of  allhuman  beings,  theexeerable 

II.  21.  Segulius !  Fordo  you  imagine,  my  friend,  that  he  has  told  this  idle  taJeto  none,  but  to 
Mehn.  Ccsai,ortoyou?  Be  assuKd  he  has  related  it  to  every  mortal  that  would  givehim  the 
15.  4  hearing.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  informing  me  of  this  contemptible 

report:  as  it  is  a  very  strong  instance,  my  dear  Brutus,  of  the  share  you  allow  me 

in  your  friendship. As  to  what  he  mentioned  concerning  the  complaints  of  the 

veterans^  that  you  and  Csesar  are  left  out  of  the  commission  for  dividing  the  lands  ;  I 
sincerely  wish  I  had  likewise  been  excluded  from  so  troublesome  an  office.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  imputed  to  me,  that  yon  were  not  both  nominated ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  moved  that  all  our  generals  should  be  included.  But  the  clamours  of  those, 
who  always  endnvour  to  obstruct  your  honours,  earned  it  against  me ;  and  you  were 
both  exoq>ted,  in  opposition  to  my  warmest  efibrts ;  unhc^ed  then  by  me,  let  Se* 
gttUus  propagate  his  impotent  calumnies;  for  all  that  the  man  means  is  nothingmore 
than  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes:  not  that  he  can  be  chained  with  having  dissipated 
his  patrinumy;  for  patrimony  he  never  had.  He  has  only  squandered  in  luxury  what 
he  aoquhfed  by  infamy  .—.You  may  be  perfectly  at  ease,  my  dear  and  excellent  Bru- 
tus with  regard  to  those  fears,  which  you  so  generously  entertain  upon  my  account, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  feel  none,  you  tdl  me,  upon  your  own.  Believe  me,  I 
shall  expose  myself  to  no  dangers  which  prudenee  can  prevent;  and  as  to  those 
against  which  noprecaution  can  avail,  I  am  little  solicitous.  High  indeed  would  my 
presumption  be,  were  I  to  desire  to  be  privileged  beyond  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature.»-The  advice  yon  give  me  not  to  sufier  my  fears  to  lead  me  into  greater  dan- 
gers than  those  they  woiUd  avoid,  supplies  me  at  once  with  a  i»oof  Iwth  of  your 
judgment  and  friendship :  but  thecaution  is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  truth  of  it 
is,  distinguished  as  you  are  by  a  fortitude  of  mind,  which  renders  you  incapable  of 
fear  upon  any  occasion;  yet  there  is  no  man  who  approaches  nearer  to  you  in  that 
qualitythan  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  be  upon  my  guud,  though  I  shaU 
never  be  afiraid.  Indeed,  if  I  should  have  any  reason,  wiU  it  not  be  wholly  owing, 
my  dear  Brutus,  to  yourself?  For,  were  I  of  a  disposition  apt  to  take  alann,  yet  I 
should  be  perfectly  composed,  in  the  confidence  of  that  protection  I  shall  receive 
from  your  iqiproaching  consulate;  espedaUy  as  the  world  is  no  less  sensible  than  I 
am  of  the  singular  share  I  enjoy  of  your  afiection. — I  agree  entirely  with  your 

r*  lion  ooncemine  the  four  legions ;  as  also  that  both  you  and  Caesar  should  have 
distribution  of  those  estates  you  mention.  This  is  an  office  on  which  some  of  my 
colleagnes  had  csat  a  very  wishful  eye;  however,  I  have  disappointed  their  longing, 
Y  «5«^g  «  whoUy  for  you  and  Cssar.  In  the  meantime,  if  any  occurrence 
abould  anse  that  requires  particular  secrecy,  I  shall  observe  your  directions,  and 
communicate  it  to  you  by  one  of  my  own  domestics.  June  the  4th." 
£p.  Fam«  cicero  to  d.  brutus. 

U'lf^  ."Jo««^y<wActoith,Iwasonceinolinedtobesomewhatangryattheshortness 

Hdm.  ;» y«i»«tten;  but  I  am  now  so  weU  reconciled  to  your  condse  manner,  that  Icon- 

ic. «.  denm  my  own  as  downright  loquacity,  and  shall  make  your  epistles  the  modcUof 
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^vas  probably  to  amuse  and  diaw  him  so  near  to  them,    Ycu  of 
that  when  he  and  Antony  were  actually  joined,  they      71a. 

mine.     BCow  ihort,  yet  how  expresrive,  are  yon  when  yon  tdl  me,  'that  •!!  thingt    ^'  ^'^^ 
j50  weU  with  yoo,  and  that  you  shall  endeavour  to  tender  them  still  better ;  that  1^- 
pidiui  seems  Aivoarably  dupoMd ;  and  that  we  have  every  thing  to  expect  from  oar  «mukamm 
three  armies.'  Were  I  ever  so  full  of  fean,  these  significant  sentences  would  banish  solah^ 
them  alL**      [Indeed  these  general  expressions  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  this 
polite  letter  ia  full  of  reproach.]    ^  But  I  exert  the  spuit  yoa  recommend ;  and 
indeed,  if  at  the  time  when  you  were  closely  blocked  up  in  Mutioa,my  hopes  never- 
theless wexe  fixed  entirely  upon  you ;  how  much  higher,  think  you,  must  they  be 

xaiaed  now  ? 1  should  be  glad,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  resign  to  you  my  post  of 

obserrsition,  if  I  mieht  do  so  without  uicurring  the  censure  of  desertiog  it.  As  to 
whst  you  mentionea  of  continuing  in  Italy  till  yon  should  hear  Irom  me,  I  do  not 
disapprove  of  it,  if  the  motions  m  the  enemy  should  not  call  you  elsewhere ;  as 
there  are  many  points  upon  the  carpet  at  Rome^  which  may  render  it  prudent  for 
yoii  not  to  remove  to  a  farther  oistaoce.  But,  at  all  events,  if  your  presence  here 
may  prove  a  means  of  terminating  the  war,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  &8t  and  prin- 
cipal scheme  yon  shoukl  have  in  view. — The  senate  lias  deoeed  the  first  money 

that  ooald  be  raised  for  the  payment  of  your  troops Servius  is  extremely 

yonr  fnend:  and  you  may  always  depend  upon  me.    June  the  8th.'* 

CICERO  TO  D.  BRUTirS. 

^*-  Though  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  the  highest  satisfaction  ,yetl  am  much  £p.  Fam. 
better  pleued  that  you  employed  your  colleague  Plancos  to  make  an  excuse  to  me,  1 1. 1  A. 
than  if  y <yu  had  interrupted  your  very  important  occupations  by  writing  youradf.  He  Mdm.* 
has  executed  your  commission  very  fuAy ;  and  nothing  can  render  your  character  16. 10, 
nunre  truly  amiable  to  me  than  the  account  he  gives  of  your  seal  and  diligence.— >The 
junction  of  your  forces  with  those  of  Plancus,  and  the  harmony  with  whidi  you  act 
together,  as  appears  by  your  common  letter  to  the  senate,  was  agreeable  both  to  that 
assembly  and  to  the  people  in  general.  What  remains  then,  my  dear  Brutus,  but  to 
conjure  you  to  persevere  in  the  same  unanimity,  and  to  endeavour,  I  will  not  say  to 
excel  others,  but  (what  is  far  worthier  of  your  ambition)  to  rise  above  yourself.    I 
need  add  no  more ;  especially  as  I  am  writing  to  one^  whose  epistolary  conciseness 
I  purpose  to  imitate.     I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  next  despatches,  as  I 
imagine  they  will  bring  us  such  accounts  as  are  agreeable  to  our  wtthes." 

'Hum  letter  is  widiout  a  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June. 

CICERO  TO  D.  BRUTUS. 

^  I  was  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  you,  when  our  fkiend  Iaidus  gave  me  ^^  p^nb 
notice  that  he  waa  just  setting  out  to  you,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  write.  But  thoagh  I  |f['2A. 
have  nothing  worJi  communicating,  more  than  what  you  are  furnished  with  by  the  jn^m, 
publicjoun^;  and  that  you  are  no  friend,  I  am  told,  to  letters  ofmeie  empty  form;  ^^  |^ 
yet  I  caimot  forbear  following  your  example^  and  sending  you  two  or  three  short 
wocds.    Be  assured  then,  that  aU  our  hopes  rest  upon  you  and  your  coDeague.   As 
to  M.  Brutus,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  certain  account  of  him:  I  can  only  say, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  I  endeavour  to  persuade  him,  in  all  my  lettos,  to 
come  over  into  Italy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  this  general  war.    I  much  wish  he  were 
now  here :  as  his  presence  would  render  me  lesf  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of 
these  intestine  commotions,  which  prevul  in  Rome ;  and  which  are  by  no  means, 
indeed,  inoonslderablfr"    [The  disturbances  here  aUudcd  to  were  not  only  those 
occasioned  by  Antony  and  Lepidus's  numerous  friends,  but  also  those  occasioned  by 
Octavius*s  measures  to  obtain  the  consulate.]    *'*•  But  I  forget  that  I  piusiwd  to 
unitste  yonr  laconic  brevity,  and  am  running  into  a  second  page.    Farewell  then, 
and  may  success  attend  your  arms.  June  the  18th."    This  letter  doses  the  corre- 
spondence between  D.  Brutus  and  Cicero.  After  the  month  of  June,  the  communi- 
cation between  Cicero  and  the  commanders  in  Oaul  was  very  difiloilt,  and  Cicero 
became  more  cautious,  after  Octavius  had  manifested  hii  ambitious  views. 

M^e  hsve,  in  the  coUection  of  Cicero's  familiar  letters,  several  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Coinifidus,  ffovemor  of  Aftica;  but  as  they  contain  little  mora  than 
vecommcndadoDs  of  particular  penons,  and  are  not  very  instructive  in  the  history  of 
die  timei^  we  shaD  only  idcr  to  them  for  tile  few  fiKts  they  oontaiD  as  occasion  offers. 
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Yetf  of  murht  force  him  into  the  same  measures  without  his 
710.  being  able  to  help  it,  or  retreat  from  them.  When  he 
^'^'^  was  upon  the  point,  therefore,  of  joining  camps  with 
Antony,  he  sent  word  to  Plancus,  who  was  within  forty 
miles  of  him,  to  stay  where  he  was,  till  he  should  come 
up  to  him :  but  Plancus,  suspecting  nothing,  thought  it 
better  still  to  march  on ;  till  Laterensis,  perceiving  how 
matters  were  going,  wrote  him  word,  in  all  haste,  that 
neither  Lepidus,  nor  his  .army,  were  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  that  he  himself  was  deserted ;  exhorting  Plancus 
to  look  to  himself,  lest  he  should  be  drawn  into  a  snare ; 
DM,p.3S4.  and  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  republic ;  for  that  he 
had  discharged  his  faith,  by  giving  him  this  warning. 
Laterensis,  after  sending  this  intelligence,  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himself,  and,  though  he  was  interrupted 
in  the  act,  yet  died  soon  after  of  his^wounds. 

Lepidus  and  Antony  joined  camps  on  the  29th  of  May, 
and  the  same  day  marched  forwards  towards  Plancus, 
who  was  come  within  twenty  miles  of  Lepidus 's  camp : 
but  upon  the  first  information  from  Laterensis  of  what 
was  transacting,  he  retreated  in  all  haste,  repassed  the 
Isara,  and  broke  down  his  bridge  upon  it,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  draw  all  his  forces  together,  and  join 
them  with  those  of  his  colleague,  D.  Brutus,  whom  he 
expected  in  three  days.  Lepidus,  the  day  after  his  union 
with  Antony,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  senate : 

LEPIDUS,  EMPEROR   AND   HIGH-PRIEST,   TO    THE    SE- 
NATE AND  PEOPLE  OF  ROME. 

iS:S!^  "  Heaverf  and  earth  will  bear  me  witness,  conscript 
Me^  fathers,  that  there  is  nothing  I  have  at  all  times  more 
sincerely  desired  than  the  preservation  of  our  common 
liberties :  and  I  should  soon  have  convinced  you  of  this 
truth,  if  fortune  had  not  forced  me  to  renounce  those 
measures  I  purposed  to  pursue.  My  whole  army,  in- 
deed, expressed  their  usual  tenderness  towards  their 
fellow-countrymen,  by  a  mutinous  opposition  to  my 
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designs:  and,  to  own  the  truth,  they  absolutely  com-  ^Sm^ 
pelled  me  not  to  refuse  my  protection  to  such  a  multi-      710. 
tude  of  Roman  citia^ns.  I  conjure  you  then,  conscript  ^^'^ 
fathers,  to  judge  of  this  affiiir,not  by  the  suggestions  of 
private  resentment,  but  by  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth :  nor  let  it  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  me  and  my 
army,  that,  amidst  our  civil  dissensions,  we  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  compassion  and  humanity.   Be  assured, 
that,  by  acting  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  safety  and 
honour  of  all  parties,  you  will  best  consult  both  your  own 
and  your  country's  advantage*  From  my  camp  at  Pons 
Argenteus  [upon  the  Argents],  May  the  30th/* 

r>.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  his  army  with 
Plancns,  who  acted  with  him,  for  some  time,  with  great 
concord,  and  the  affection  of  the  whole  province  on  their 
side  ;  which  being  signified  in  their  common  letters  to 
Rome,  the  senate  so  far  depended  upon  their  fidelity, 
that,  after  several  debates,  they  took  the  desperate  reso^ 
lution  of  voting  Lepidus  an  enemy,  on  the  SOth  of  June, 
amd  demolished  the  gilt  statue,  which  they  had  lately 
erected  to  him,  reserving  still  a  liberty,  to  him  and  his 
adherents,  of  returning  to  their  duty  by  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Cicero  was  the  great  promoter  of  this  impolitic 
and  cruel  decree.     He  was  not,  however,  easy  in  his 
mind :  and  his  anxiety  is  very  apparent  in  the  following 
letter  to  C.  Cassius,  written  just  after  the  decree,  and 
which  is  the  last  of  their  correspondence.    *^  Your  re*  £p.  pan. 
lationandmyfriend,  the  worthy  Lepidus,  t(^ether  with  ^^* 
all  hisadherents,  were,  byanunanimousdecreeofthese- 1<^  ^^ 
nate,  which  passed  on  theSOth  of  June,  declared  public 
enemies  to  their  country :  but  at  the  same  time  a  full 
pardon  was  ofiered  to  such  as  shall  return  to  their  alle« 
giance  before  the  1st  of  September.  The  senateacts  with 
great  spirit :"  [[he  might  have  said  fiuy  0  **  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
expectation  ofbeingsupported  by  your  army,  that  chief- 
ly animates  them  in  their  vigorous  measures.    I  fear. 
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Yor  d   indeed,  we  shall  havfe  occasion  for  all  your  assistance, 
710.      as  the  war  is  now  become  extremely  formidable  by 
^•^'^^'  the  villany  of  Lepidus. 

"  The  accounts  that  daily  arrive,  concerning  Dola- 
bella,  are  altogether  agreeable  to  our  wishes :  but,  at 
present,  they  are  nothing  more  than  mere  rumours. 
However,  yourletteraddressed  totheseDate,dated  from 
the  camp  on  the  9th  of  May,  has  raised  a  general  per- 
suasion in  Rome,  that  he  is  actually  defeated.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  imagined,  that  you  are  now  upon  your  march 
into  Italy,  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  succouring 
us  with  your  troops,  if  any  of  those  accidents,  so  com- 
mon in  war,  should  have  rendered  our  arms  unsuccess- 
ful ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  assisting  us  with  your 
counsels  and  authority,  in  case  we  should  have  proved 
victorious.  You  may  be  assured,  in  the  meanwhile,  that 
no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  procure  the 
forces  under  your  command  all  possible  honours.  How- 
ever, I  knust  wait  a  proper  season  for  this  purpose,  when 
it  shall  be  known  how  far  they  have  availed,  or  are  likely 
to  avail;  the  republic.  At  present  we  have  only  heard  of 
their  endeavours  in  the  cause  of  liberty :  and  glorious, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  their  endeavours  have  been. 
But  still  some  positive  services  are  expected :  and  these 
expectations,  I  dare  be  confident,  either  already  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  perfectly  answered.  No  man,  indeed,  pos- 
sesses more  patriot  or  heroic  spirit  than  yourself;  audit 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  wish  to  see  you  in  Italy,  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  truth  is,  if  you  and  Brutus  were 
here,  we  should  look  upon  the  republic  as  restored. 

"  If  Lepidus  had  not  received  Antony,  weak  and  de- 
fenceless as  he  was.  when  he  fled  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  we  should  have  obtained  a  complete  victoiy.  This 
infamous  step,  therefore,  has  rendered  him  far  more 
odious  in  Rome  than  even  Antony  himself  ever  was. 
For  Antony  raised  a  war  at  a  time  when  the  republic 
was  in  the  utmost  ferment :  whereas  Lepidus  has  kin- 
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died  the  flames  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  victory.    We  ^^l?^ 
have  the  consuls  elect  to  lead  our  armies  against  him :     710. 
but  though  we  greatly  depend  upon  their  courage  and  ^^-^ 


conduct,  still,  however,  the  uncertain  event  of  war  ^w*  am- 

IttUllID* 

leaves  us  much  to  fear.     Be  assured,  therefore,  that 
our  principal  reliance  is  upon  you  and  Brutus,  whom 
we  hope  soon  to  see  in  Italy;  and  Brutus,  indeed,  we 
expect  every  day.   Should  we  have  defeated  our  ene- 
mies, as  I  hope  we  shall,  before  your  arrival,  the  au- 
thority, nevertheless,  of  two  such  illustrious  citizens, 
will  be  of  infinite  service  In  raising  up  the  republic, 
and   fixing  it  upon  some  tolerable  basis.     All  our 
business,  indeed,  will  by  no  means  be  over,  notwith- 
standing we  should  be  delivered  from  the  infamous 
designs  of  our  enemies:  as  there  are  many  other  dis- 
orders of  a  different  kind,  which  it  will  be  still  ne- 
cessary to  redress."     [He  glances  at  the  enormous 
pretensions  of  Octavius  and  his  veterans.] 

Lepidus's  wife  was  M.  Brutus's  sister,  by  whom  he  Middi. 
had  sons,  whose  fortunes  were  necessarily  ruined  by  ^' 
the  decree,  which  confiscated  the  father's  estate :  for 
which  reason,  Servilia,  their  grandmother,  and  Cas- 
sius's  wife,  their  aunt,  solicited  Cicero  very  earnestly, 
either  that  the  decree  itself  might  not  pass,  or  that 
the  children  should  be  excepted  out  of  it;  but  Cicero 
did  not  think  he  could  consent  to  oblige  them :  for, 
since  the  first  was  thought  necessary,  the  second  fol- 
lowed of  course,  and  he  gave  Brutus  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  case  in  the  following  letter:  "Though  I  Ep.adBnit. 
was  just  going  to  write  to  you  by  Messala  Corvinus,  17.  p.'n6, 
yet  I  would  not  let  our  friend  Vetus  come  without  a 
letter.     The  republic,  Brutus,  is  now  in  the  utmost 
danger,  and,  after  we  had  conquered,  we  are  forced 
again  to  fight,  by  the  perfidy  and  madness  of  M.  Le- 
pidus,  on  which  occasion,  when,  for  the  care,  with 
which  I  have  charged  myself  of  the  republic,  I  had 
many  things  to  make  me  uneasy,  yet  nothing  vexed  me 
more,  than  that  I  could  not  yield  to  the  prayers  of  your 
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ROME  ™^^^^^  ^^^  sister;  for  I  imagined  that  I  should  easily 
710.      satisfy  you,  on  which  I  lay  the  greatest  stresa.  For  Le- 

B«  C.  42> 


pidus's  case  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  distinguished 
ioatfacon.  from  Antony's;  nay,  in  all  people's  judgment,  was 
""  ^*  even  worse ;  since,  after  he  had  received  the  highest 
honours  from  the  senate,  and,  but  a  few  days  before, 
had  sent  an  excellent  letter  to  them ;  on  a  sudden, 
he  not  only  received  the  broken  remains  of  our  ene- 
mies, but  now  wages  a  most  cruel  war  against  us  by 
land  and  sea;  the  event  of  which  is  wholly  uncertain. 
When  we  are  desired,  therefore,  to  extend  mercy  to 
his  children,  not  a  word  is  said,  why,  if  their  fath^ 
should  conquer,  (which  the  gods  forbid!)  we  are  not 
to  expect  the  last  punishment  from  him.  I  am  not 
Ignorant  how  hard  it  is  that  children  should  su£fer  for 
the  crimes  of  their  parents :  but  it  was  wisely  con- 
trived by  the  laws,  that  the  love  of  their  children  should 
make  parentsmore  affectionate  totheir  country.  Where- 
fore, it  is  Lepidus  who  is  cruel  to  his  children,  not  he 
who  adjudges  Lepidus  an  enemy:  for,  if,  laying  down 
his  arms,  he  were  to  be  condemned  only  of  violence, 
in  which  no  defence  could  be  made  for  him,  his  chil- 
dren would  suffer  the  same  calamity  by  the  confis- 
cation of  his  estate.  Yet  what  your  mother  and  sister 
are  now  soliciting  against,  in  favour  of  the  children, 
the  very  same,  and  much  worse,  Lepidus,  Antony,  and 
our  other  enemies,  are  at  this  very  moment  threaten- 
ing to  us  all.  Wherefore  our  greatest  hope  is  in  you 
and  your  army:  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
to  the  republic  in  general,  and  to  your  honour  and  glory 
in  particular,  that,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before,  you  come 
assoonas  possible  into  Italy :  for  the  republic  is  in  great 
want,  not  only  of  your  forces,  but  of  your  counsels.  I 
served  Vetus  with  pleasure,  as  you  desired  me,  for  his 
singular  benevolence  and  duty  to  you :  I  found  him  ex- 
tremely  zealous  and  aflPectionate  both  to  you  and  the 
republic:  I  shall  see  my  son,  I  hope,  very  soon;  for  I 
depend  on  his  coming  with  you  quickly  into  Italy." 
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Brutus,  who,  in  general,  disapptoTed  of  Cicero's    Vivof 
violent  and  merciless  proceedings,  was  particularly     7i«. 
shocked  at  the  projected  decree  against  Lepidas,  and,  ^^^ 
being  informed  by  his  mother  and  sister  of  Cicero's  4e0ih  eon- 
fierceness^  he  sent  him  the  following  letter,  which  is  '"^^* 
worded  with  great  energy,  to  make  an  impression  upon 
him :  **  Other  people's  fears  oblige  me  to  entertain  some  £p.  ad 
apprehensions,  myself,  on  Lepidus's  account:  if  be  SniddL^Ed. 
should  withdraw  himself  from  us  (which  will  prove,  I  J^-p-i*^- 
hope,  a  rash  and  injurious  suspicion  of  him),  I  beg  and 
beseech  you,  Cicero,  conjuring  you  by  our  friendship 
and  your  affection  to  me,  to  forget  that  my  sister's 
children  are  Lepidus's  sons,  and  to  consider  me  in  the 
place  of  their  father.    If  I  obtain  this  of  you,  you  will 
not  scruple,  I  am  sure,  to  do  whatever  you  can  for  them. 
Other  people  live  differently  with  their  relations:  but 
I  can  never  do  enough  for  my  sister's  children  to  satisfy 
either  my  inclination  or  my  duty.    But  what  is  there  in 
which  honest  men  can  oblige  me  (if  in  reality  I  have  de- 
served to  be  obliged  in  any  thing),  or  in  which  I  can  be 
of  service  to  my  mother,  sister,  and  the  boys;  if  their 
uncle  Brutus  has  not  as  much  weight  with  you  and  the 
senate,  to  protect,  as  their  father  Lepidus,  to  hurt 
them?    I  feel  so  much  uneasiness  and  indignation, 
that  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  more  fully  to 
you :  for,  if,  in  a  case  so  important  and  so  necessary, 
there  could  be  any  occasion  for  words  to  excite  and 
confirm  you,  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will  do  what 
I  wish,  and  what  is  proper.     Do  not  expect,  there- 
fore, any  long  prayers  from  me :  consider  only  what  I 
am ;  and  that  I  oUght  to  obtain  it ;  either  from  Cicero, 
a  man  the  most  intimately  united  with  me;  or,  with- 
out regard  to  our  private  friendship,  from  a  consular 
senator  of  such  eminence :   pray  send  me  word,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  what  you  resolve  to  do.    July  the 
Ist."    Cicero  perceiving  from  this  letter,  what  he  had  Ad  Bmu 
no  notion  of  before,  how  great  a  stress  Brutus  laid  on  **• 
procuring  this  favour  for  his  nephews,  prevailed  with 
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Year  of   the  seiuite  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their  act,  as 
*  710?  *  &r  as  it  related  -to  them,  till  the  times  were  more 


•alflhiik 


^^'^  setUed.P 

40901  oon-       Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  sooner  joined,  than  a 
correspondence  was  set  on  foot  between  them  and  Oc- 
tavius;  who,  from  the  death  of  the  consuls,  showed  but 
little  regard  to  the  authority  of  Cicero,  or  the  senate ; 
and  wanted  only  an  occasion  of  breaking  with  them. 
He  saw  that  he  had  no  share  in  their  aifection ;  that  it 
was  all  engrossed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  their  ad- 
herents :  that  these  commanders  had  raised  formidable 
forces,  and  were  masters  of  all  the  <3astern  provinces, 
which-they  now  held  legally  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate :  that  Sextus  Pompey  was  the  authorized  admiral 
of  the  republic ;  that  the  senate  meant  nothing  more  by 
the  decrees  in  his  favour,  than  to  make  use  of  him  as  a 
tool  to  destroy  Antony,  and  that  they  would  readily  con- 
cur after  that  in  his  own  destruction :  they  had  been  so 
impolitic  as  to  slight  him,  by  leaving  him  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  commissioners  named  for  the  distribution  of 
rewards  to  the  soldiers ;  and  even  to  put  some  public 
affronts  upon  him,  pretending  to  dispose  of  his  soldiers 
without  bis  consent,  and  to  treat  with  them  without  his 
privacy:  his  good  friend  Cicero,  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
heart,  after  the  defeat  of  Antony,  and  in  answer  to  Bru- 
tus's  friends,  who  reproached  him  with  ac^umulatingex- 
traordinary  honours  upon  Octavius,  had  spoken  of  the 
young  man  in  ambiguous  terms,  which  carried  a  double 
meaning,  either  of  advancing  or  taking  him  off;  this  at 

P  ^'  The  great  solicitude  (says  Dr.  Middleton,  p.  124.  in  a  note  upon  this  letter) 
which  Brutus  peevishly  expresses  on  the  account  of  hia  nephews,  and  his  demand 
to  have  the  laws  suspended  in  their  favour,  at  a  time  of  such  confusion,  when  the 
liberty  of  Rome  was  at  stake,  seems  to  be  much  out  of  character  \  for,  if  Lepidus 
had  returned  to  his  duty,  of  which  Brutus  professes  some  hopes,  the  case  of  the 
children  would  be  set  right  of  course ;  or,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which 
side  soever  sot  the  better,  their  fortunes  would  neoessazily  have  been  repaired,  either 
by  their  father  or  their  uncle."  But  where  was  the  propriety  of  nuUdog  the  law  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  to  declare  enemies  of  the  state  such  powerful  men,  and 
half  the  forces  of  the  republic^  who  were  suing  for  peace ;  to  plunge  die  conunoD'- 
wealth  into  a  roost  dangerous  and  inexpiable  war,  in  which  allthcir  present  de- 
pendence  was  upon  the  son  of  the  tyrant,  and  veteran  troops,  who  had  already 
shown  their  unfavourable  inclinations ;  and  who,  according  to  Dr.  Middleton,  wcae 
actually  treating  with  Liepidus  and  Antony  ? 
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least  was  reported  of  him,  and  the  report  was  credited.    Te«  or 
OctaviuSf  however,  waited  awhile  to  see  what  became     710. 
of  Antony ;  till,  finding  him  received  and  supported  by  ^-^-^^ 
Lepidus,  he  began  to  think  it  his  best  scheme  to  enter  *^^  con. 
into  the  league  with  them;  and  to  concur,in  what  seemed       ^ 
to  bemore  peculiarly  his  own  part,  the  design  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his'uncle.    Instead,  therefore,  of  pro- 
secuting the  war  any  farther,  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  demand  of  the  consulship,  though  he 
was  not  abovetwenty  years  old.     Most  of  the  ancient  ptHLinCk. 
writers  saythat  Cicero  was  duped  upon  this  occasion,and 
drawn  in  by  Octavius  to  favour  his  pretensions  to  the 
conauldiip,  by  the  hopes  of  being  made  his  colleague, 
and  governing  him  in  this  office.     But  whether  Cicero 
encouraged  and  favoured  Octavius  underhand  or  no,  it 
appears  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  magistrate  would 
undertake  to  propose  him.  The  demand  of  it,  therefore^  oS!'a6. 
was  made  by  a  deputation  of  his  officers ;  and,  when  Ap.  1.  s. 
the  senate  received  it  more  coldly  than  they  expected,  £fio,  1. 46. 
Cornelius,  a  centurion,  throwing  back  his  robe,  and  ^^}^i^^, 
showing  them  his  sword,  boldly  declared,  that,  if  they  ^ 
would  not  make  him  consul,  that  should.   But  Octavius  3ao. 
himself  soon  put  an  end  to  their  scruples  by  marching 
with  his  legions  in  a  hostile  manner  to  the  city.     The 
prfetors  placed  a  guard  in  different  parts  of  it,  and  seized 
upon  the  Janiculum  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  two 
l^ions,  which  were  latelycome  by  the  senate^s  order  from 
Africa.    But  Octavius  met  with  no  opposition,  and  the 
legionsonthejaniculumwentovertohim.  Thereader, 
who  is  desirous  to  form  a  true  notion  of  the  characters 
of  Brutus  and  Cicero,  and  of  their  politics,  cannot  but 
be  pleased  to  find  here  the  following  interesting  letters : 

M.  BRUTUS  TO  CICERO. 

**  How  great  a  joy  it  gave  me  to  hear  of  the  success  Ad  Bmt 
of  our  Brutus  [Decimus]  and  the  consuls,  [he  does  ^a^Edit 
not  condescend  to  name  Octavius]  it  is  easier  for  you  ^p- ^^• 


VOL.  VI. 
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Y«wr  of  to  itnapne  than  me  to  express*  I  am  pleased  and  re- 
7 10.  joioed  on  several  accounts,  but  particularly  on  this ;  that 
^^'^'  Brutu8*s  sally  was  not  only  salutary  to  himself,  but  of 
409^  ooD-  the  greate^  service  towards  completing  the  victory. 
[He  expresses  no  concern  for  the  death  of  the  consuls, 
whose  intentions  he  had  always  suspected.]  As  to 
what  you  write,  that  the  case  of  th^  three  Antonies  is 
one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  is  my  part  to  determine 
what  I  ought  to  judge  of  it,  I  lay  down  no  other  rule 
to  myself  but  this ;  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  senate, 
and  people  of  Rome,  to  pass  judgment  on  thosecitixens 
who  have  been  taken  fighting  against  us.  But  I  am  to 
blame,  you  will  say,  for  giving  the  title  of  citizens  to 
those  who  bear  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  republic. 
Yes,  I  do  it  with  the  greatest  justice :  for  where  the 
senate  has  not  yet  decreed,  nor  the  Roman  people  com* 
manded,  any  thing,  there  I  neither  arn^antly  take  upon 
myselfto  prejudge,  norto  impose  my  will  asa  law.  Nor 
have  I  changed  my  mind  with  regard  to  that  person ; 
from  whom,  when  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  killing 
him,  I  neither  took  away  any  thing  cruelly,  nor  remitted 
anything  idly,  but  kept  him  in  my  power  as  long  as  the 
war  continued.'^  I  take  it  to  be  much  the  more  decent 
part,  and  what  the  republic  would  moVe  easily  allow  to 
us,  not  to  persecute  the  fortunes  of  the  miserable,  than 
to  heap  infinite  honours  on  the  powerful,  which  tend  to 
inflame  their  amlntion  and  arrogance.  In  reject  to 
which,  Cicero,  thou  best  and  bravest  of  men,  and  of  all 
most  justly  dear  to  me,  both  upon  my  own  and  the  pub^ 
lie  account,  you  seem  to  trust  too  much  to  your  hopes ; 
and,  as  soon  as  any  one  happens  to  have  done  what  is 
right,  immediately  to  grant  and  give  up  every  thing  to 
him.  As  if  a  mind,  corrupted  by  extravagant  conces- 
sions, could  not  be  drawn  to  abuse  them  to  ill  purposes. 
Such  is  yoorhumanity,  you  will  not  take  it  ill  to  be  ad- 

«B7  AntODgr's  defeatudflidlit  out  of  Ita^j^BrototieemBtofaaivilioqghttlie  w 
at  an  end,  and  wasmediuting  therefore  either  to  dismiss  bis  ^isoner  Antonius,  orto 
•end  hiAi  to  Home,  that  his  eaae  might  be  deiemiinedly^thaacnate.  MfddLp.  78« 
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monished;  especially  where  the  pablic  safety  10  at  stake.    v«»air 
You  will  go  on,  however,  to  act  as  you  shall  judge  for  *  TiJf  * 
the  best;  and  so  too  will  I,  whenever  you  will  instruct  ^'^-^ 
me.   Now  is  the  time,  Cicero ;  now  the  time  for  us  to  ^om  con- 
act  so,  that  we  may  not  rejoice  in  vain  for  Antony's '" 
ruin ;  nor,  by  our  method  of  extirpating  the  first  evil, 
give  occasion  to  another  still  worse  to  spront  up.    No* 
thing  bad  can  now  happen  to  us,  either  through  our  in- 
advertency or  permission,  without  some  fault  in  us  all ; 
but  especially  in  you ;  whose  authority  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  not  only  suffer,  but  desire  to  see  as 
great  as  can  possibly  be  allowed  to  any  single  man  in  a 
free  state :  which  it  is  your  business  to  maintain,  by  re^ 
commending  not  only  honest,  but  prudent  measiures. 
Nor  is  any  other  prudence  required  from  you  for  the 
time  to  come,  but  a  moderation  in  conferring  honours. 
All  other  virtues  are  so  eminent  in  you,  that  you  may 
becompared  with  any  of  the  ancients.  This  one  part^ 
which  flows  from  agrateAil  and  generous  mind,  requires 
a  more  cautious  and  temperate  generosity :  for  the  se- 
nate ought  togrant  nothing  to  any  man,  that  may  either 
be  an  example  or  a  support  to  the  disa£keted.     I  am 
in  pain  therefore  about  the  consulship :  lest  this  Caesar 
of  yours  should  think  himself  raised  higher  already  by 
your  decrees,  than  it  would  be,  from  his  present  height^ 
to  be  advanced  still  to  a  consul.    [This  was  penned  on 
the  15th  of  May,  after  the  first  account  of  Antony'ji  de« 
feat.]   For  if  Antony  took  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  left 
to  him  by  another,  for  an  occasion  of  making  himself 
our  king;  in  what  disposition,  think  yon,  will  he  te, 
who,bytheauthority,notof  the  tyrant,  whom  we  have 
killed,  but  of  the  senate  itself,  imi^nes  himself  en-» 
couraged  to  pretend  to  what  power  soever  he  pleases  ? 
Wherefore  I  shall  then  at  last  applaud  your  felicity  and 
prudent  foresight,  when  I  begin  to  know  for  certain, 
that  Cesar  will  be  content  with  the  extraordinary 
honours  which  he  has  hitherto  received.     Will  you 
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Year  of    makc  me  answerable  then,  you  will  say,  for  another 
710.      man's  fault?    Yes,  surely,  as  far  as  it  might  have  been 
^'  ^'  ^^'  foreseen  and  prevented.     I  wish  that  you  could  look 
409th  con-  intothefearswhichlconceiveinmybreastabouthim. — 
^'      After  I  had  written  this  letter,  we  heard  that  you  were 
made  consul.  If  ever  I  see  that  day,  I  shall  then  begin 
to  form  to  myself  the  true  figure  of  a  republic,  sub- 
sisting f^ain  upon  its  own  strength.     Your  son  is  in 
good  health,  and  is  sent  before  me  into  Macedonia, 
with  the  horse.     May  the  15th.     From  my  camp.'' 

Cicero  appears  no  more  upon  the  stage.  He  retired 
probably  to  one  of  his  country  houses,  where  he  bad 
time  to  reflect  and  meditate  upon  his  unsuccessful 
management  of  the  public  affairs.  It  had  from  the 
beginning  been  such  as  did  not  please  Brutus ;  who 
thought  that  he  might  have  proceeded  with  less  violence 
against  Antony,  who  was  hot  of  a  cruel  nature,  and 
he  disapproved  of  the  fierce  decree  against  Lepidus. 
These  measures  threw  him  entirely  upon  Octavius, 
whom  he  servilely  courted  and  raised  to  that  power, 
which  now  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  re- 
storing any  form  of  a  commonwealth.  In  many  in- 
stances Brutus  freely  intimated  to  Cicero  his  disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct;  but,  when  things  were  carried 
beyond  redress,  he  was  very  reserved  upon  that  head, 
and  studiously  avoided  to  take  any  notice  of  his  acts ; 
which  clearly  implied,  that  there  was  something  in 
them  that  disjdeased  him.  Atticus,  therefore,  as  a 
common  friend,  was  employed  to  sound  him,  and  to 
learn  the  cause  of  his  secret  disgust,  which  produced 
this  answer  from  Brutus,  one  of  the  most  precious 
pieces  which  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us : 

BEUTUS  TO  ATTICUS. 

Ep.  17.  "  You  write  me  word,  that  Cicero  wonders  why  I 

i&  p.  95.^  never  take  any  notice  of  his  acts.    Since  you  require  it 
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then,  and  extort  it  from  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I    Yew  of 
think  x>f  them.  That  Cicero  has  done  every  thing  with     710!  ^ 
the  best  intention,  I  certainly  know;  for  what 'can  I  ^'^-^ 
possibly  be  more  assured  of,  than  of  his  disposition  ^^^  «». 
towards  the  republic?     Yet  some  things  he  seems  to  ■*'^** 
have  done;  what  shall  I  say?  imprudently?  of  a  man 
of  all  others  the  most  prudent!  or  ambitiously?  of  one, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  has  not  scrupled  to 
make  the  powerful  Antony  his  enemy!    I  am  at  a  loss 
what  to  write,  except  this  one  thing;  that  the  am- 
bition and  licentiousness  of  the  boy  have  been  en- 
couraged, rather  than  repressed,  by  Cicero;  and  that 
he  carries  his  indulgence  of  him  so  far,  as  not  to  ab- 
stain even  from  opprobious  language,  and  such  as 
reflects  doubly  upon  himself:  since  he  has  taken  away 
the  life  of  more  than  one,  [^Lentulus,  Cathegus,  Sta- 
tilius,  Gabinius,  Ceparius,  Catiline's  accomplices,  were 
put  to  death  in  an  illegal  manner]  and  must  first  con- 
fess himself  to  be  an  assassin,  before  he  can  reproach 
Casca  with  what  he  objects  to  him ;  and  treat  Casca, 
as  Bestia  once  treated  him.r     Or  because  we  are  not 
boasting  every  moment  of  the  ides  of  March,  as  he  is 
of  his  nones  of  December,  what  better  pretext  can 
he  have  for  censuring  our  most  laudable  act,  than 
Bestia  and  Clodius  had  for  inveighing  against  his 
consulship?  Our  Cicero  brags  that  he  in  his  gown  has 

'  <^  Manutius  professeB  hirnadf  unable  to  cooceive  how  Cicero  should  eTer  call 
Casca  a  murderer;  yet  cannot  collect  any  thing  less  from  Bnitus's  words.  But 
the  thing  is  impossible,  and  inconsistent  with  every  word  that  Cicero  had  been  say- 
ing, and  erery  act  that  he  hod  been  doing  from  the  time  of  CicsBr*B  death:  and,  in 
sdation  particularly  to  Casca,  he  had  reftised  to  enter  into  any  measures  with 
OctaTius,  but  unon  the  express  condition  of  his  sufiering  Casca  to  take  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  tnbunate:  it  is  certain  therefore  that  Brutus  had  either  been  misin- 
formed,  or  was  charging  Cicero  with  the  consequential  meaning  of  some  sajring 
which  was  never  intend^  by  him ;  in  advising  Casca,  perhaps,  to  manage  Octavius, 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  with  more  temper  and  moderation,  lest  he  should  other- 
wise be  provoked  to  consider  him  as  an  assassin,  and  treat  him  as  such :  for  an  inti- 
mation  of  that  kind  would  have  been  sufficient  to  theiiercespiritof  Brutus,  focukbig 
it  as  a  direct  condemnation  of  Casca's  act  of  stabbing  C«sar,  to  which  Cicero  bad 
always  given  the  highest  applause.'*  MiddL  Life  of  Cicero,  voL  2.  p.  488.  Un- 
loi^y,  there  are  too  many  instaoces  of  these  incoaaistencies  both  in  Ctoero's  words 
and  deeds.  Octavius*s  circumstances  were  changed;  he  was  no  longer  in  the  de- 
pendanoe  of  Cicero  and  his  senate,  and  began  to  declare  himself  openly  sgainst  his 
fiuher's murderers:  diis  was  sufficient  to  engage  Cieero  to  change  his  slyle^  at 
leastinthepteMiiceofOetaEfiiisaiidhisi  " 
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Yen  of  gustained  the  war  against  Antony.  But  of  what  aerrice 
^  710!  ^  is  that  to  me,  if  the  succession  to  Antony's  place  be 
^^'^^  clahned  as  the  reward  of  oppressing  Antony?  And  if 
409tfa  eon.  the  avenger  of  that  evil  has  been  the  author  of  another, 
•uiswp-  ^hich  is  likely  to  be  more  firmly  grounded,  and  to 
take  a  deeper  root,  if  we  suffer  it  ?  As  if  all  that  he 
is  doing  came  from  one,  not  afraid  of  a  master ; .  no, 
but  of  having  Antony  for  that  master.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  think  myself  obliged  to  a  man,  who,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  serve  an  angry  lord,  has  no  quarrel 
with  servitude  itself;  nay,  decrees  triumphs,  and  pay, 
and  every  kind  of  honour  to  him.  It  is  a  shame  for 
any  one  to  desire  snch  a  condition  of  life  as  he  has  now 
taken  upon  himself.  Is  this  the  part  of  a  consular  ? 
This,  of  Cicero?  Since  you  would  not  suffer  me  to 
be  silent,  you  will  read  what  must  necessarily  make 
you  uneasy  J  for  I  feel  within  myself  what  an  uneasi* 
ness  it  gives  me  to  write  it.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  what 
your  sentimentsare  with  regard  to  the  republic ;  which, 
though  desperate,  you  think  possible  still  to  be  re- 
trieved. Nor,  in  truth,  Atticus,  do  I  blame  you. 
For  your  years,  your  principles,  your  children,  make 
you  averse  to  action :  which  I  perceived  also  from 
the  account  of  our  friend  Flavins.*  But  to  return  to 
Cicero.  What  difference  is  there  between  him  and 
Salvidienus,  [one  of  Octavius's  most  zealous  followers]} 
or  what  more  would  Salvidienus  himself  decree  to  Oc- 
tavius  ?  *    He  is  afraid  still,  you  will  say,  of  the  remains 

•  Thii  is  expUined  by  a  story  leUited  by  Cornelias  Nepos,  that  a  scheme  having 
been  projected  for  raisiog  a  fund  of  money  for  the  support  of  Brutus  and  hia  finrcea, 
by  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Roman  knights.  Flavins  proposed  the  affiiir  to 
Atticus,  as  Bnitus^s  particular  friend,  and  one  of  the  richest  of  that  order,  deairing 
that  he  would  undertake  the  management,  and  put  bimaelf  at  the  head  of  it*  But 
Atticus  answered,  that  <' Brutus  was  welcome  to  make  what  use  he  ple«ed  of  his 
fortunes,  as  far  aa  they  would  go;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  not  have  any 
conference  or  meeting  with  any  person  whatsoever  on  any  such  oecMion*'*  Middle- 
tan's  note  on  this  letter,  p.  106 

•  When  Oetavius  maiched  with  hit  anny  against  Antony,  Cicero,  aa  wa  haveseoi 
above,  moved  the  senate  to  dearee  him  the  le^l  command  of  that  army  aa  pro-pr*. 
tor;  and  thathe  should  cany  on  the  war  in  coBi«nciion  with  the  two  consuls;  and 
AouM  have  a  seat  in  the  senate,  with  the  rank  of  a  prBlor.  After  the  first  battla 
of  Mutfaa,  they  decreed  tohiin,UkewiBe,  at  Cicero's  motion,  athuksgiving  of  fiflw 
davjwiththetiUeof  Impefalor,ittcomm«i  with  the  comuU;  and,  aftar  te  second 
batele,  and  thedeath  of  the  oQonibk  they  dflcne^  feaUm  tb»  kMar  ttiuBph^  oran 
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of  the  eml  wmr.     But  can  any  one  be  so  afraid  of  a   Y«»«r 
routed  enemy,  as  to  think  neither  the  power  of  one,     yia 
who  is  at  the  head  of  a  conquering  army,  nor  the  nwh-  ^^^ 
nesa  of  a  boy,  at  all  to  be  feared  ?    Or  does  he  do  all 
this,  because  he  thinks  that  every  thing  ought  freely 
to  be  given  up  to  him,  on  the  account  of  his  great 
power?  Oh  the  strange  folly  of  fear!  to  be  so  cautious 
of  shunning  what  we  are  afraid  of,  that,  instead  of 
aToiding  it,  as  we  might  perhaps  have  done,  we  for^ 
wardly  invite  and  draw  it  upon  ourselves.     We  have 
too  ^eat  a  dread  of  death,  and  of  exile,  and  of  poverty. 
These  Cicero  looks  upon  as  the  chief  ills  of  life ;  and  as 
long  as  he  can  find  people  who  will  grant  him  what  ha 
desires;  who  will  respect  and  applaud  him ;  he  has  no 
objection  to  slavery,  provided  it  be  an  honourable  one; 
if  any  thing  can  be  honourable,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
wretched  and  abject  contumely.     Let  Octavius  then 
call  him  father;  refer  all  things  to  him,  praise,  thank 
him :  yet  it  will  be  seen  at  last  that  his  words  are  con« 
trary  to  his  acts.     For  what  is  so  opposite  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  as  to  hold  any  one  in  the  place 
of  a  father,  who  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  number  even 
of  freemen?    And  yet,  all  that  this  excellent  man  is 
aiming  at,  all  that  he  is  doing,  tends  only  to  this,  that 
Getavius  may  be  kind  to  him.    I  can  no  longer  set  any 
value  on  those  arts,  of  which  I  know  Cicero  to  be  so 
great  a  master:  for  of  what  use  to  him  are  all  the  fine 
things  that  he  has  written  with  such  eloquence,  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  or  on  dignity,  death,  exile,  po- 
verty?   How  much  better  does  Philippus  seem  to  um 
derstand  these  subjects,  who  was  more  reserved  in  his 
concessions  to  a  son-in-law,  than  Cicero  to  a  stranger? 
Let  him  forbear  then  in  his  boastings  to  insult  even  our 
miseries.  Forwhatisit  to  us,  that  Antony  is  vanquished^ 


eTalimi ;  indeed.  It  was  not  poegible  to  do  more  tar  him :  a  triumph  onr  tlie  lale 
coDsul  and  the  Roman  Iwioiis !  after  it  bed  been  daonod  a  crime  mCciKlo  have 
triumphed  over  the  revolted  Spaniards  headed  by  the  eons  of  Pompej ! 
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Year  of    if  his  fall  has  made  room  only  for  another  to  possess  his 

H.  O  TVf  "R  — 

710.  place  ?  Though  your  letters  even  still  speak  dubidusly 
^^'^^  of  him.  Let  Cicero  then  live  on,  since  he  can  submit 
4oe^  con-  to  it,  suppliant  and  obnoxious ;  if  he  has  no  regard, 
^'  either  to  his  years,  or  his  honours,  or  the  acts  of  bis  past 
life.  As  for  me,  I  will  wage  war  with  the  thing  itself: 
that  is,  with  tyranny,  with  extraordinary  commands, 
with  dominion,  and  every  power  that  seeks  to  advance 
itself  above  the  laws:  nor  shall  any  condition  of  servi- 
tude, how  advantageous  soever,  divert  me  from  it; 
though  Antony,  as  you  write,  be  an  honest  man,  which 
was  never  my  opinion  of  him.  But,  as  to  a  master,  our 
ancestors  would  never  endure  one,  though  it  were  even 
a  parents  If  I  did  not  love  you  as  much  as  Cicero  per- 
suades himself  that  he  is  beloved  by  Octavius,  I  would 
not  have  written  this  to  you.  It  grieves  me  to  reflect, 
how  much  you  are  now  disgusted ;  you  who  love  all 
your  friends  so  warmly,  and,  above  all,  Cicero.  But, 
assure  yourself,  that  I  have  abated  nothing  of  my  par- 
ticular affection,  though  a  great  deal  of  my  judgment 
of  him.  For  it  cannot  possibly  1)e  otherwise,  but  that 
every  man's  opinion  of  things  must  be  agreeable  to 
the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  him." 

There  is  no  probability  that  Atticus  showed  the  fore- 
going letter  to  Cicero ;  but  as  Brutus^  in  his  letters  to 
Cicero  himself,  frequently  intimated  his  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike  of  Cicero's  management,  Cicero  took  occa- 
sion, in  the  following  letter,  to  lay  open  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  it,  from  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  in  order  to 
show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  each  step : 
^  and  the  ingenious  author  of  Cicero's  life  thinks  that 
it  is  a  complete  apology,  and  shows  that  Cicero's  con- 
duct was  in  all  respects  uniform,  great,  and  glorious; 
never  deviating  from  the  grand  point  which  he  had  in 
view,  the  liberty  of  his  countiy :  whatever  Brutus,  or 
any  one  else,  may  have  said. 
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YtmoT 
CICERO  TO  BRUTUS.  ROME 

•*  You  have  Massala  with  you.    How  is  it  possible,  ^^^ 
therefore,  for  me  to  explain,  by  letter,  though  ever  so  J^2j~" 
accurately  drawn,  the  present  state  of  our  public  trans-  Ad^Bmt. 
actions  more  precisely  than  he  j  who  both  knows  them  Jf^.^. 
all  more  perfectly,  and  can  describe  and  relate  them  to  21,  p.  U& 
you  more  elegantly  than  any  roan?  For  do  not  imagine, 
Brutus  (though  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  write 
what  you  know  already  yourself,  but  that  I  cannot  pass 
over  in  silence  such  an  excellence  of  all  good  qualities), 
do  not  imagine,  I  say,  that,  for  probity,  constancy,  care, 
and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there  is  any  one  equal  tohim ; 
so  that  eloquence,  in  which  he  wonderfully  excels,  scarce 
finds  a  place  amongst  his  other  praises;  since,  even  in 
that,  his  wisdom  shines  the  most  eminent,  by  his  having 
formed  himself  with  so  much  judgment  and  art,  to  the 
truest  manner  of  speaking.     Yet  his  industry  all  the 
while  is  so  remarkable,  and  he  spends  so  much  of  his 
time  in  study,  that  he  seems  to  owe  but  little  to  his 
parts,  which  are  still  the  greatest.  But  I  am  carried  too 
far  by  my  love  for  him :  for  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  thid 
epistle  to  praise  Massala ;  especially  to  Brutus,  to  whom 
his  virtue  is  not  less  known  than  to  myself;  and  these 
very  studies,  which  I  am  praising,  still  more  known : 
whom,  when  1  could  not  take  leave  of  without  regret, 
I  comforted  myself  with  reflecting,  that,  by  going 
away  to  you,  as  it  were  to  my  second  self,  he  both  dis- 
charged his  duty  and  pursued  the  surest  path  to  glory. 
But  so  much  for  that* 

♦*  I  come  now,  after  a  longinterval,  to  consider  a  cer- 
tain letter  of  yours,**  wherein,  while  you  allow  me  to 
have  done  well  in  many  things,  you  find  fault  with  me 
for  one ;  that,  in  conferring  honours,  I  have  been  too  free 

<>  The  letter  here  referred  to  seems  to  be  the  1 1  th,  and  is  dted  above  in  the  text  t 
it  lA  dated  May  the  15ih,  whereas  this  was  written  about  the  end  of  July,  after  an 
iuterval  of  above  two  months. 
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Yew  of  and  even  prodigal.  You  charge  me  with  this :  other 
*7ia  people,  probably,  with  being  too  severe  in  punishing ; 
^^^^  or  you  yourself,  perhaps,  with  both.  If  so,  1  desire 
409cb  con-  that  my  judgment  on  each  may  be  fully  known  to  you. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  justify  myself  only  by  Solon's 
maxiin,  the  wisest  of  the  seven,  and  the  only  legislator 
of  them  all ;  who  used  to  say,  that  *  the  public  weal  was 
comprised  in  two  things,  rewards  and  punishments;' 
in  which,  however,  as  in  every  thing  else,  there  is  a 
certain  medium  and  temperament  to  be  observed.  But 
it  is  not  my  design,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  so  great  a 
subject ;  yet  I  think  it  not  improper  to  lay  open  the 
motives  of  my  opinions,  and  votes  in  the  senate,  from 
the  beginning  of  this  war. 

'^  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  those  your  memora- 
ble ides  of  March,  you  cannot  forget,  Brutus,  what  I 
declared  to  have  been  omitted  by  you ;""  and  what  a  tern- 
pest  I  foresaw  hanging  over  the  republic.  You  had 
freed  us  from  a  great  plague ;  wiped  off  a  great  stain 
from  the  Roman  people ;  acquired  to  yourselves  divine 
glory:  yet  all  theequipage  of  kingly  power  was  still  left 
to  Lepidus  and  Antony:  the  one  inconstant,  the  other 
vicious:  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace,  and  enemies  to 
the  public  quiet.  While  these  were  wishing  to  raise 
fresh  disturbances  in  the  state,  we  had  no  troops  about 
us  which  we  could  oppose  to  them :  for  the  whole  city 
was  eager  and  unanimous  in  asserting  its  liberty.  I  was 
then  thought  too  violent;  whilst  you,  perhaps,  more 
wisely  withdrew  yourselves  from  that  city  which  you  had 
delivered;  and  refused  the  help  of  all  Italy,  that  offared 
to  arm  itself  in  your  cause.^  Wherefore,  when  I  saw 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  rebels ;  and  oppressed  by  the 

*Tkft  MDinioD  here  lignifltd,  and  firequoidy  oompkinod  of  by  Ciooo,  is  hit 
letters  to  Brutus  and  the  other  conspiratoni,  was  that  of  not  killing  Antony.  The 
mild  Cieero  would  hare  been  glad  to  have  seen  Lepidus  killed  also,  and  the  whole 
ctew  of  the  wicked  CosareaDS. 

T  If  the  city  had  been  so  eager  and  unanimous  in  asserting  its  liberty,  and  all 
Italy  was  ready  to  arm  Itself,  it  is  indeed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  conspiratoci 
should  have  been  so  weak  as  to  fly  first  to  the  Capitol,  then  out  of  R4nne,  and  lastly 
out  of  luly. 
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arms  of  Antony;  and  that  neither  you  nor  Casaius    YwoT 
conid  be  safe  in  it;  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit  it      700. 
too.     For  a  city  overpowered  by  traitors,  without  the  ^^^ 
mean  s  of  relieving  itself,  is  a  wretched  spectacle/   Yet  ^w*  coo- 
my  mind,  always  the  same,  and  ever  fixed  on  the  love  of 
my  country,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leavingit  in 
its  distress.    In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  jny  voyage  to 
Greece,  and  in  the  very  season  of  the  Etesian  winds^ 
when  an  uncommon  south  wind,  as  if  displeased  vnth  my 
resolution,  had  driven  me  back  to  Italy,  I  found  you  at 
Velia,  and  was  greatly  concerned  at  it.    For  you  were 
retreating,  Brutus;  were  retreating,  I  say;  since  your 
stoics  will  not  allow  their  wise  man  to  fly.    As  soon  as 
I  came  to  Rome,  I  exposed  myself  to  the  wickedness  and 
rage  of  Antony :  whom,  when  I  had  exaspemted  against 
me,  I  began  to  enter  into  measures,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Brutuses  (for  such  are  peculiar  to  your  blood),  for 
the  delivery  of  the  republic.    I  shall  omit  the  long  re- 
cital of  what  followed,  since  it  relates  to  myself;  and 
observe  only,  that  this  young  Caesar,  by  whom,  if  wc 
are  willing  to  confess  the  truth,  we  subsist  at  this  day, 
flowed  from  the  source  of  my  counsels.    I  decreed  him 
no  honours,  Brutus,  but  what  were  due ;  none  but  what 
were  necessary.   For  when  we  first  began  to  recover  any 
liberty,  while  the  divine  virtue  of  D.  Brutus  had  not  yet 
shown  itself  so  far  that  we  could  know  its  real  force; 
and  our  whole  defence  was  in  the  boy,  who  had  repelled 
Antony  from  our  necks;  what  honour  was  not  reaUy 
due  to  him  ?  Though  I  gave  him  nothing  still  but  the 
praise  of  words;  and  that  even  moderate.     I  decreed 
him,  indeed,  a  legal  command,  [as  pro-prsBtor,  with 
the  rank  of  pra&tor  in  the  senate;]}  which,  though  it 
seemed  honourable  to  one  of  his  age,  was  yet  necessary 
to  one  who  had  an  army:  for  what  is  an  army  without 
such  a  command  ?     Philrppus  decreed  him  a  statue; 

■  After  ally  tfaew  lebdi  and  tnifton  wen  the  acknowledged  magiBlratci^  and 
iDfinad  thelenl  adminittntioii;  and  Cicaio  looka  ooaamlMioii  of  UeiilMiaBtfi«tt 
one  of  the  pnncipal  rebels,  his  dear  OolabcUa. 
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Year  of  Scrvius  the  Diivileffe  of  su  inff  for  offices  before  the  legal 
7J0.  time;  which  time  was  shortened  afterward  by  Servilius. 
^'  ^'  ^^  Nothing  was  then  thought  too  much.  But  men  are 
409th  con.  apt,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  more  liberal  in  fear  than 
^  grateful  in  success.  When  D.  Brutus  was  delivered 
from  the  siege ;  a  day  of  all  others  the  most  joyous  to 
the  city,  and  which  happened  also  to  be  his  birthday; 
I  decreed  that  his  name  should  be  ascribed  for  ever  to 
that  day  in  the  public  calendars.  In  which  I  followed 
the  example  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  the  same  ho- 
nours to  a  woman,  Larentia:""  at  whose  altar  you  priests 
perform  sacred  rites  in  the  Velabrum.  By  giving  this 
to  D.  Brutus,  my  design  was  to  fix  in  the  calendars  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  a  most  acceptable  victory.  But 
I  perceived,  on  that  day,  that  there  was  more  malevo- 
lence than  gratitude  in  many  of  the  senate.  During 
these  same  days,  I  poured  out  honours  (since  you  will 
have  it  so)  on  the  deceased  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and 
Aquilaalso:  and  who  can  find  fault  with  it,  but  those, 
who,  when  fear  is  once  over,  forget  their  past  danger? 
But,  besides  the  grateful  remembrance  of  past  services, 
there  was  a  view  in  it  that  reached  to  posterity:  for  I 
was  desirous  that  there  should  remain  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  public  hatred  to  our  most  cruel  enemies. 
There  is  one  thing,  I  doubt,  which  does  not  please  you ; 
for  itdoesnot  please  your  people  here,  who,  though  ex- 
cellent men,  have  but  little  experience  in  public  affairs ; 
that  I  decreed  an  ovation  to  Caesar:  but,  for  my  part, 
though  I  may,  perhaps,  be  mistaken ;  nor  am  I  yet  one 
of  those  who  are  the  most  pleased  always  with  what  is 
their  own ;  [This  is  the  character  Cicero  gives  of 
Brutus  in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus :]  I  cannot  but 

■  The  old  writen  give  Tarious  accounts  of  the  history  of  this  Larentia,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  rites  which  were  anottaUy  performed  to  her.  The  common  tnulitioB 
Is,  that  she  was  Romulus^s  nurse,  and  left  some  considerable  lands  at  her  death  to 
the  people  of  Rome;  and  that  Romulus,  out  of  piety  to  her  memory,  appointed  a 
yearly  fesitival  and  sacrifice  to  be  celebrated  at  her  sepulchre.  Aul.  OelL  6.  7. 
Macrob.  Sat.  1. 10.  The  Velabrum  was  a  street  or  smiarein  old  Rome,  where  the 
Forum,  Boarium,  and  the  Temple  of  Janus  stood.    Maiiiao.  Rom.  topogr.  L  4. 


c  4.    Middl.  note  on  this  ktter,  p.  161. 
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think  that  I  have  advised  nothing  more  prudent  durinfir    ^^  ^ 

ROMS 

this  war.    Why  it  is  so  is  not  proper  to  be  explained,      710. 
lest  I  bethought  to  have  been  more  provident  in  it  than  ^^"  ^^ 
grateful.     But  even  this  is  too  much.     Let  us  pass,  **J^  ««- 
therefore,  to  other  things.     I  decreed  honours  to  D. 
Brutus ;  decreed  them  to  Plancus.    They  must  be  men 
of  great  souls  who  are  attracted  by  glory:  but  the  senate 
also  is  certainly  wise,  in  trying  every  art  that  is  honest, 
by  which  any  one  can  be  engaged  to  the  service  of  the 
republic.  But  I  am  blamed  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  to 
whoni,  after  I  had  raised  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  I  pre* 
sently  threw  it  down  again.     My  view  was  to  reclaim 
bim  by  that  honour  from  desperate  measures :  but  the 
madness  of  an  inconstant  man  got  the  better  of  my  pru^^ 
dence :  nor  was  there  yet  so  much  harm  in  erecting,  as 
good  in  demolishing  that  statue. 

^'  But  I  have  said  enough  concerning  honours,  and 
m  ust  say  a  word  or  two  about  pun  ishments :  for  I  have 
oflen  observed,  from  your  letters,  that  you  are  fond  of 
acquiring  a  reputation  of  clemency,  by  your  treatment 
of  those  whom  you  have  conquered  in  war.  I  can  ima- 
gine nothing  to  be  done  by  you  but  what  is  wisely  done : 
but  to  omit  the  punishment  of  wickedness,  which  we 
call  pardoning,  though  it  may  be  tolerable  in  other 
cases,  I  take  to  be  pernicious  in  this  war.  For,  of  all 
the  civil  wars  that  have  been  in  my  memory,  there  was 
not  one,  in  which,  what  side  soever  got  the  better,  there 
would  not  have  remained  some  form  of  a  common- 
wealth :  yet  in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  are  like 
to  have,  if  we  conquer,  I  would  not  easily  aflSrm ;  but, 
if  we  are  conquered,  we  are  sure  to  have  none.  My 
votes,  therefore,  were  severe  against  Antony ;  severe 
against  Lepidus ;  not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge ;  but 
to  deter  wicked  citizens,  at  the  present,  from  making 
war  against  their  country,  and  to  leave  an  example  to 
posterity,  that  none  hereafter  might  be  disposed  to 
imitate  such  rashness.  Yet  this  very  vote  was  not  more 
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Ye«  of    mine,  than  it  was  every  body^s :  in  which,  there  seems, 

7ia      I  own,  to  be  something  cruel,  that  the  punishment 

^'^'^^  9hould  reach  to  children,  who  have  done  nothing  to  de- 

409thaNi.  serve  it:  but  the  constitution  is  both  ancient,  and  of 

all  cities:  Themistocles's  children  were  reduced  to 

want:  and,  since  the  same  punishment  falls  upon  citi- 

sens,  condemned  of  pnblic  crimes,  how  was  it  possible 

for  us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies?    But  what 

reason  can  that  man  have  to  complain  of  me,  who,  if 

he  had  conquered,  must  needs  confess,  that  he  would 

have  treated  me  even  with  greater  severity  ? 

^^  You  have  now  the  grounds  of  my  opinions,  as  far 
98  they  relate  to  the  case  of  rewards  and  punishments: 
for,  as  to  other  points,  you  have  heard,  I  suppose^  what 
my  sentiments  and  votes  have  been.  But  the  mention 
of  these  is  not  so  necessary :  what  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion, Brutus,  is  greatly  so:  that  you  come  with  your 
army  to  Italy,  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  the  utmost 
expectation  of  you.  Whenever  you  set  foot  in  Italy,  all 
the  world  will  run  to  you.  For  whether  it  be  our  lot  to 
conquer  (as  we  had  already  done,if Lepidushad  not  been 
desirous  to  overturn  all,  and  pensh  himself  with  his 
friends),  there  will  be  agreat  want  of  your  authority,  in 
order  to  settle  some  state  of  a  city  amongst  us :  or,  if 
there  beany  danger  or  struggle  still  behind,  our  greatest 
hope  is  in  your  authority,  as  well  as  in  the  strength  of 
your  army.  But  hasten  to  us,  for  God's  sake:  for  you 
know  how  much  depends  on  opportunity;  how  much 
on  despatch.  What  diligence  I  shall  use  in  the  care 
of  your  sister's  children  you  will  be  informed,  I  hope^ 
by  the  letters  of  your  mother  and  sister :  in  whose  cause 
I  have  more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever  most 
dear  to  me,  than,  as  some  think,  to  my  own  constancy. 
But  it  is  my  desire  both  to  be,  and  to  appear,  constant 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  loving  you." 

When  Cicero  saw  the  public  al&irs  taking  a  torn 
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quite  contrary  to  lushope8»aiidthatOcUTii]8,  especially    Ya«  of 
by  his  demand  of  the  conaulship*  as  well  as  by  every     71a 
other  step,  seemed  to  be  entering  into  measures  to  op*  ^-O-^ 
press  the  republic,  and  to  revenge  his  uncle's  death ;  he  ^ooui  om» 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  Middf* 
ne¥er  ceased  from  exhorting  him,  by  letters,  to  a  r^  ^^"^^ 
conciliation  .with  Brutus,  and  the  observance  of  that 
amnesty,  which  the  senate  had  decreed,  as  the  founda* 
tiou  of  the  public  peace.     Atticus,  imagining  that 
Brutus  would  be  pleased  with  it,  sent  him  a  copy  of  what 
Cicero  had  written  upon  that  subject.  « Sut,  instead  of 
pleasing,  it  provoked  Brutus  only  the  more;  and  he 
signified  his  mind  upon  it  both  to  Cicero  and  Atticus^ 
in  such  a  style,  says  Dr.  Middleton,  as  confirms  what 
Cicero  had  long  before  observed,  and  more  than  once 
dedared  to  him,  *^  that  his  letters  were  generally  chud*  ^a  Att. 
ish,  unmannerly,  and  arrogant ;  and  that  he  regarded  ^  >•  <- 
neither  what,  nor  to  whom  he  was  vmting.^    That  to 
Cicero  has  been  transmitted  to  us^  and  is  as  follows: 

BRUTUS  TO  CICERO. 

"  I  have  readapartof  your  letter,  which  you  sent  to  Ad  Btol 
Octavius,  transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus.  Your  zed  and  J^^^  ^^ 
concern  for  my  safety  gave  me  no  new  pleasure :  for  it  22.  p.  164. 
is  not  only  common  but  our  daily  news,  to  hear  some- 
thing which  you  have  said  or  done  with  your  usual 
fidelity,  in  the  support  of  my  honour  and  dignity.  Yet 
that  same  part  of  your  letter  affected  me  with  the  most 
sensible  grief  which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive. 
For  you  compliment  him  so  highly  for  his  services  to 
the  republic,  and  in  a  strain  so  suppliant  and  abject,  that 
:— what  shall  I  say? — I  am  ashamed  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  we  are  reduced  «-yet  it  must  be  said, — 
you  recommend  my  safety  to  him ;  to  which  what  death 
it  not  preferable?  And  plainlyshow^thatovr  servitude 
is  not  yet  abolished,  but  our  master  only  changed.  Re* 
odlect  your  words,  aad  deny  them  if  you  dare,  to  be 
the  prayers  of  a  riave  to  his  king.    <  There  is  one  thing 
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Year  of  (you  say^whiohis  requiredandexpectcd  from  him»tluit 
710.  h^  ^ill  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safety,  of  whom  all 
^^•^^  honest  men,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  think  well/  But 
409th  con.  what,  if  he  will  not  allow  it?  Shall  we  be  the  less  safe 
*^'  for  that?  It  is  better  not  to  be  safe,  than  to  be  made 
safe  by  him.  For  my  part,  I  can  never  think  all  the 
gods  so  averse  to  the  safety  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
Octavius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of  any  one 
citizen;  I willnotsayforthedeliverersof theworid.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  talk  thus  magnificently ;  and  it  becomes 
me  ^rely  to  those  who  know  not  either  what  to  fear 
for  any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of  any  one.  Can  you,  Ci« 
cero,  allow  Octavius  to  have  this  power,  and  be  still  a 
friend  to  him  ?  Or,  if  you  have  any  value  for  me,  would 
you  wish  to  see  me  at  Rome,  when  I  must  first  be  re- 
commended to  the  boy,  that  he  would  permit  me  to  be 
there?  What  reason  have  you  to  thank  him,  if  you 
think  it  necessary  to  beg  of  him,  that  he  would  grant 
and  suffer  us  to  live  in  safety?  Or  is  it  to  be  reckoned 
a  kindness,  that  he  chooses  to  see  himself,  rather  than 
Antony,  in  the  condition  to  have  such  petitions  address- 
ed to  him  ?  One  may  supplicate,  indeed,  the  successor, 
but  never  the  avenger  of  another's  tyranny ;  that  those 
who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  may  be  safe.  It 
was  this  weakness  and  despair,  not  more  blamable,  in- 
deed, in  you  than  in  all,  which  first  pushed  on  Cassar  to 
the  ambition  of  reigning ;  and  after  hisdeathdetermined 
Antony  to  attempt  to  seize  his  place ;  and  has  raised  this 
boy  so  high,  that  you  judge  it  necessaiy  to  address  your 
prayers  to  him,  for  the  preservation  of  men  of  our  rank; 
and  that  we  can  be  saved  only  by  the  mercy  of  one, 
scarce  yet  a  man ;  and  by  no  other  means.  But,  if  we 
had  remembered  ourselves  to  be  Romans,  these  most 
infamous  men  would  not  be  more  daring  to  grasp  at  do- 
minion, than  we  to  repel  it:  nor  would  Antony  be  more 
encouraged  by  Csesar's  reign,  than  deterred  by  his  fate. 
How  can  you,  a  consular,  and  the  avenger  of  so  many 
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treasons  (by  suppressing  which,  you  have  but  postponed    Year  of 
our  ruin,  I  fear,  for  a  little  time),  reflect  on  what  you     710. 
have  done,  and  yet  approve  these  things ;  or  bear  them  ^'^^^ 
so  tamely,  as  to  seem  at  least  to  approve  them?  For^^con- 
what  particular  hatred  had  you  to  Antony?  No  other,       '^ 
but  because  he  assumed  all  this  to  himself;  that  our 
lives  should  be  begged  of  him ;  our  safety  be  precarious, 
from  whom  he  had  received  his  liberty ;  and  the  re- 
public depend  upon  his  will  and  pleasure.  You  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  him  from  ty- 
rannizing over  us :  but  was  it  your  intent,  that,  by  pre- 
venting him,  we  might  sue  to  another,  who  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  advanced  into  his  place ;  or  that  the  re- 
public might  be  free  and  mistress  of  itself?  As  if  our 
quarrel  was  not,  perhaps,  to  slavery,but  to  the  conditions 
of  it.  But  we  might  have  had,  not  only  an  easy  master 
in  Antony,  if  we  would  have  been  content  with  that 
foi-tune,  but  whatever  share  with  him  we  pleased  of  fa^ 
vours  and  honours.    For  what  could  he  deny  to  those 
whose  patience,  he  saw,  was  the  best  support  of  his  go- 
vernment? But  nothing  was  of  such  value  to  us,  that 
we  would  sell  our  faith  and  liberty  for  it.  Would  not 
the  very  boy,  whom  the  name  of  Caesar  seems  to  incite 
against  the  destroyers  of  Cssar,  think  it  worth  any  price, 
if  there  was  room  to  traffic  with  him,  to  be  enabled,  by 
our  help,  to  maintain  all  that  power  which  he  now 
enjoys,  since  we  have  a  mind  to  live,  and  to  be  rich, 
and  to  be  consulars?    But  then  Caesar  must  have 
perished  in  vain.  For  what  reason  had  we  to  rejoice  at 
his  death,  if  after  it  we  were  still  to  continue  slaves? 
Let  other  people  be  as  indolent  as  they  please ;  but  as 
for  me,  may  the  gods  and  goddesses  deprive  me  sooner 
of  every  thing,  than  the  resolution  of  not  allowing  to  the 
heir  of  him,  whom  I  killed,  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the 
man  himself;  nor  would  suffer  even  in  my.father,  were 
he  living,  to  have  more  power  than  the  laws  and  the 
senate.  How  can  you  imagine  that  the  rest  of  you  can 
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Yew  of  ever  be  free  under  him,  without  whose  leave  there  is  no 

*  7ia  *  place  for  ub  in  that  city?  Or  how  is  it  possible  for  you, 

^ci2.  jftgj  aji^  to  obtain  what  you  ask?  You  beg.  *  that  he 

4osth  con-  would  allow  us  to  be  safe/  Shall  we  then  receive  safety^ 

tuUhip.  ^j^.^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  received  life  from  him  ?  But 

how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  first  part  with  our  honour 
and  our  liberty?  Do  you  fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is 
to  be  safe?    It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which 
must  secure  that  to  me:  for  I  was  never  safe  while 
Cffisar  lived,  till  I  had  resolved  with  myself  upon  that 
attempt :  nor  can  I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long  as 
I  hate  slavery  and  insults  above  all  other  evils.  Is  not 
this  to  fiill  back  again  into  the  same  state  of  darkness; 
when  he  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  the  ty- 
rant (though  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  when  the  tyrants 
are  destroyed,  their  children  also  perish  with  them)  must 
be  entreated,  that  the  avengers  of  tyranny  may  be  safe? 
Can  I  ever  wish  to  see  that  city,  or  think  it  a  city,  which 
has  not  the  power  even  to  accept  liberty,  when  offered, 
and  even  forced  upon  it ;  but  has  more  dread  of  the 
name  of  their  late  king,  in  the  person  pf  a  boy,  than 
eonfidence  in  itself;  though  it  Has  seen  that  very  king 
ta^en  off  in  the  utmost  height  of  power,  by  the  virtue 
of  a  few  ?  Do  not  recommend  me,  therefore,  any  more 
to  your  Caesar,  nor  yourself,  indeed,  if  you  will  hearken 
to  me.     You  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  few  years 
which  remain  to  you  at  that  age,  if  for  the  sake  of  them 
you  can  supplicate  that  boy.    But  take  care,  after  alU 
lest  what  you  have  done,  and  are  doing,  so  laudably 
against  Antony,  instead  of  being  applauded,  as  the  effect 
of  a  great  mind,  be  not  charged  to  the  account  of  your 
fear.     For  if  you  are  pleased  with  Octavius  sq,  as  to 
petition  him  for  our  safety,  you  will  be  thought  not.te 
have  disliked  a  master,  but  to  have  wanted  a  more 
friendly  one.    As  to  your  praising  him,  for  the  things 
that  be  has  hitherto  done,  I  entirely  approve  it.;  for 
they  desei-ve  to  be  praised,  provided  that  he  u^d^rtook 
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them  to  repel  other  men's  power,  not  to  advance  his  Vev  of 
own*.  Bat  when  you  adjudge  him  not  only  to  have  this      710. 

power,  but  that  you  yourself  ought  to  submit  to  it  so  far  ^-  ^*  *^ 


as  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  not  destroy  us;  you  409thoo 
pay  him^too  great  a  recompense:  for  you  ascribe  that  *"*  ^' 
v^ry  thing  to  him  which  the  republic  seemed  to  enjoy 
through  him :  nor  does  it  ever  enter  into  your  thoughts, 
that,  if  Octavius  he  worthy  of  any  honours,  because  he 
wages  war  with  Antony;  that  those,  who  extirpated  the 
very  evil  of  which  these  are  but  the  relics,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  requited  by  the  Roman  people,  though  they 
were  to  heap  upon  them  every  thing  that  they  could 
bestow.  But  see  how  much  stronger  people's  fears  arc 
than  their  memories,  because  Antony  still  lives  and  is 
in  arms.  As  to  Csesar,  all  that  could  and  ought  to  be 
done  is  past,  and  cannot  be  recalled*  Is  Octavius  then 
a  person  of  so  great  importance,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  are  to  expect  from  him  what  he  will  determine 
upon  us?  Or  are  we  of  so  little,  that  any  single  man  is 
to  be  entreated  for  our  safety  ?  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
return  to  you,  if  I  ever  either  supplicate  any  man,  or  do 
not  restrain  those,  who  are  disposed  to  do  it,  from  sup- 
plicating for  themselves;  or  I  will  remove  to  a  distance 
from  all  such,  who  can  be  slaves,  and  fancy  myself  at 
Rome,  wherever  I  can  live  free ;  and  shall  pity  you, 
whose  fond  desire  of  life  neither  age,  nor  honours,  nor 
the  example  of  other  men's  virtue,  can  moderate.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  ever  think  myself  happy  as  long  as  I  can 
please  myself  with  the  persuasion,  that  my  piety  has 
been  fully  requited.  For  what  can  be  happier  than  for 
a  man,  conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and  content  with 
liberty,  to  despise  all  human  affairs?  Yet  I  will  never 
yield  to  those  who  are  fond  of  yielding,  or  be  conquered 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  conquered  themselves; 
but  will  first  try  and  attempt  every  thing,  nor  ever  desist 
from  dragging  our  city  out  of  slavery.  If  such  fortune 
attends  me  as  I  ought  to  hate,  we  shall  all  rejoice;  if 
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R  tVK  **^*'  ^  *^^^  rqoice  myself.    For  how  can  this  life  be 

710.      spent  better,  than  in  thoughts  and  acts  which  tend  ta 

^^•^^  make  my  countrymen  free  ?    I  beg  and  beseech  you, 

^h\  "^  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the  cause  through  weariness  or 
diffidence.  In  repelling  present  evils,  have  your  eye 
always  on  the  future,  lest  they  insinuate  themselves  be- 
fore you  are  aware.  Consider,  that  the  fortitude  and 
the  courage  with  which  you  delivered  the  republic, 
when  consul,  and  now  again,  when  consular,  are  nothing 
without  constancy  and  equability.  The  case  of  tried 
virtue,  I  own,  is  harder  than  of  untried:  we  require 
services  from  it  as  debts;  and,  if  any  thing  disappoints 
us,  we  blame  with  resentment,  as  if  we  had  been  de- 
ceived by  it.  Wherefore,  for  Cicero  to  withstand  An- 
tony, though  it  be  a  part  highly  commendable,  yet,  be- 
cause such  a  consul  seemed,  of  course,  to  promise  ns 
such  a  consular,  nobody  wonders  at  it.  But  if  the  same 
Cicero,  in  the  case  of  others,  should  waver  at  last  in 
that  resolution,  which  he  exerted  with  such  firmness 
and  greatness  of  mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive 
himself,  not*  only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but 
forfeit  even  that  which  is  past :  for  nothing  is  great  in 
itself  but  what  flows  from  the  result  of  our  judgment: 
nor  does  it  become  any  man,  more  than  you,  to  love  the 
republic,  and  to  be  the  patron  of  liberty ;  on  the  account 
either  of  your  natural  talents,  or  your  former  acts,  or 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all  men.  Octavius, 
therefore,  must  not  be  entreated  to  suffer  us  to  live  in 
safety.  Do  you  rather  rouse  yourself  so  far  as  to  think 
that  city,  in  which  you  have  acted  the  noblest  part, 
free  and  flourishing,  as  long  as  there  are  leaders  still 
to  the  people,  to  resist  the  designs  of  traitors." 

M.  Crevier,  speaking  of  this  letter  of  Brutus,  says, 
"  that  we  see  in  it  with  admiration  the  great  superiority 
that  virtue  alone  gives  one  man  over  another  of  the 
most  distinguished  talents,  the  greatest  dignities,  and 

p!487!       *^^  "^0**  advanced  age."  Dr.  Middleton's  judgment  is 
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very  different:  "  If  we  compare  (says  he)  these  two    Vewof 
letters,  we  shall  perceive,  in  Cicero's,  an  extensive  view      710. 
and  true  judgment  of  things,  tempered  with  the  greatest  *'  ^  ^' 


politenessandafiPection  for  his  friend,  and  an  unwilling-  ^^f^ 
ness  to  disgust,  where  he  thought  it  neeessary  even  to 
blame.  In  Brutus's,  a  churlish  and  morose  arrogance, 
claiming  infinite  honours  to  himself,  yet  allowing  none 
to  any  body  else ;  insolently  chiding  and  dictating  to 
one,  as  much  superior  to  him  in  wisdom  as  he  was  in 
years :  the  whole  turning  upon  that  romantic  maxim  of 
the  Stoics,  enforced  without  any  regard  to  times  and 
circumstances:  *  that  a  wise  man  has  a  sufficiency  of 
all  things  within  himself/     There  are,  indeed,  many 
noble  sentiments  in  it,  worthy  of  old  Rome,  which 
Cicero,  in  a  proper  season,  would  have  recommended 
a3  warmly  as  he;  yet  they  were  not  principles  to  act 
upon  in  a  conjuncture  so  critical ;  and  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  them  is  the  less  excusable  in  Brutus,  because 
he  himself  did  not  always  practise  what  he  professed; 
but  was  too  apt  to  forget  both  the  Stoic  and  the  Ro- 
man/' But  it  must  be  considered,  that  Brutus  and  Cas- 
3ius  were  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  two  formidable 
armies,  and  masters  of  all  the  eastern  world,  while  the 
chiefs  in  the  west  were  making  war  upon  one  another :  in 
these  circumstances,  Brutus  did  not  doubt  but  he  would 
be  able  to  vindicate  his  ides  of  March ;  and  his  letter  is 
certainly  written  with  a  spirit  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  a  tyrant-killer,  authorized  and  armed  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  his  country.     No  words  can  express  suf- 
ficiently the  meanness  and  folly  of  good  Cicero*s  prayer 
in  such  a  conjuncture;  and  there  is  no  one  in  Brutus's 
case  but  would  have  conceived  the  greatest  indignation 
upon  the  occasion,  without  being  a  Stoic  or  a  Roman. 
As  to  Cicero's  letter,  in  which  we  are  told,  "  there  is  an 
extensive  view  and  true  judgment  of  things,"  there  is 
not  one  argument  in  it  to  justify  Cicero's  violent  and 
outrageous  behaviour  towards  Antony,  and  afterward 
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Year  of  towards  Lepidus ;  which  threw  hiai  entirdy  apoa  Oe- 

ROME  .                 "^                                                   1  •  t           ij  -     1 

710.  tavius :  nor  any  one  reason  given  which  could  mcloce 

^'  ^'  ^*  Brutus  to  hope  that  he  conld  lead  Oelaviuato  the  de- 

^*u?  "*""  ^^^^^  of  liberty  v  and  the  meamres  he  took  to  lead  him 

^^  to  it  were  such  as  to  make  the  most  sangiuM  friends  to 

the  cause  despair  of  his  ever  bringing  it  about. 


CHAFTEB  XV. 


OcUviut  is  ch4i$eH  coiuul^  xrith  Fe^utf  kit  coheir  Uf  Citmr.  PoUH^  ttmd  Ptam- 
ens  join  Antony  and  Lepidm,  D,  Brutut  it  killed  in  hitJllffhU  Ttie  com- 
9firaiw$  are  impeached  Is  Jbrm,  and  condemned  m$  Rome»  The  htm  tmii>wf 
Volabelh  i*  repealed:  his  end,  Octavius  joins  Antony  and  Lepidus^  and 
stales  with  them  Hu  plan  of  a  triple  kagne.  They  eiUer  Rome;  are  dtascn 
reformers  of  the  state^  under  the  name  ofiriumviriyfbrfive  years^  TWy 
publish  an  edict  of  proscription.     The  death  of  Cicero. 

Octavius  was  chosen  consul  in  the  legal  form  by 
an  assembly  of  the  people^  with  Q.  Pedius»''  his  kins* 
man,  and  coheir  in  part  of  his  uncle's  estate,  in  the 
month  of  Sextilis;  which,  on  the  account  of  this  for- 
tunate beginning  of  his  honours,  was  called  afterward 
from  his  own  surname  Augustus/ 
App.  L  3.        Appian  and  Dio  tell  us,  that  his  first  care  was  to  get 
l^io,i.'26.  his  adoption  by  Julius  Caesar  confirmed  in  the  most 
P'  ^^''       solemn  manner  by  a  law  of  the  people ;  andthathetook 
henceforth  the  name  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Oetavianus ; 
but  he  had  certainly  taken  this  name  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  virtue  of  his  uncle's  will,  and  aflerward  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate.    He  secured,  on  entering  on  his 
magistracy,    the  public  money  which  he  found  in 
Rome,  and  divided  it  among  his  soldiers. 

^  They  were  substituted  in  (he  place  oi  the  deceased  ooDsuIt,  Hirtius  tD^FteM; 
and,  in  their  room,  were  afterward  substituted  P.  Ventidius  and  C.  Corinnas. 

«  He  entered  upon  his  consukhip,  not  on  tbe  22kl  of  September,  the  dJKf  beCoR 
his  birthday,  as  VcUeius  Paterculus  places  it ;  but  on  the  19th  of  August«  as  Dio, 
1.  56.  p.  590.  puts  it:  from  which  date  many  reckoned  the  beginning  of  his  k^. 
He  died  fifty.six  years  after,  on  the  same  day,  a  circutnstanoeto  which  thepec^ 
gave  great  attention;  quod  idem  dies  acccpti  imperii princeps  et  vita  supremns 
fUit.  Tadt.  Annal.  lib.  1.  cap.  0.  As  he  seised  upon  the  consulate  SgiiAst  tke 
will  of  the  senate,  so  we  hhall  soon  see  him  lay  it  down  without  their  consent ;  and 
f>oni  this  moment  neither  senate  n«r  people  ever  recovered  so  nradi  as  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  liberty.  He  was  at  this  time,  according  tolivy,  lib.  lid.  nineteen  yean  oU, 
ttfat  is,  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  as  {^euttiiuk  hi  Oct.  26,  Buttopios,  lib.  7. 
PlatMch  in  Brafeo,  unanimously  afiiini,  and  the- last  cites  Aufostns*s  Mcnwin. 
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About  this  time  PoUio,  who  was  averse  to  the  violent    Vm  of 

ROM  B 

proceedings  of  Cicero's  senate,  came  to  the  assistance  of     710. 
Antony  and  Lepidus  with  two  of  his  best  legions.  This   ®-  ^'  ^' 


accession  made  the  army  of  the  rebels  much  superior  to  ^^^ 
that  of  Plancus  and  D*  Brutus ;  who,  since  their  junc- 
tion, had  kept  upon  the  defensive,  not  thinking  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  force  their  way  into  Italy. 
The  consent  of  these  generals,  and  the  unexpected  turn 
of  Antony's  affairs,  staggered  the  fidelity  of  Planeus, 
whom  we  shall  find  hereafter  to  have  had  a  weak  and 
servile  mind,  and  the  low  talents  of  a  courtier,  rather 
than  those  of  a  Roman  general ;  and  he  not  only  de- 
serted his  colleague  D.  Brutus,  but  endeavoured  to 
betray  him  to  his  enemies/  which  wgis  done  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  Octavius,  with  whom  Plan- 
cus kept  a  correspondence  by  letters,  and  by  the  media- 
tion of  his  lieutenant  Fumius,  who  was  despatched  to 
him  about  the  end  of  July**  D.  Brutus,  thus  abandoned, 

*  **  PUmois  deinde  dnbSa,  id  est,  sua  fide,  dia,  quarnni  eflRet  parthim^  secnm  lactai* 
tflWy  ae  aibi  diflcfle  cooaenticns,  et  nuneadjutor  Bniti,  denigoatl  eonsolli,  oolle^ 
Md,  aeDataiqile,  ae  Ktteria  venditans,  moz  ejasdem  proditor;  Asfnhis  ainem  PoUia^ 
fimnna  pfrnpotito,  et  JnUanis  partibtts  Bdua,  Pompcunis  adreTSus ;  uteroucexercitiia 
tndidere  Antonia  D.  Brutus  desemu  primo  a  PIaj3co>  post  etiam  tnsiaiis  ejusdem 
pedtoa.'*— VeU.  Pat  2.  03^  64    Kianw,  p.  315. 

*TIie  following  letter  b  the  laat  afPUmcua's  oorrespoodence  wtA  Cloero,  and 
I  the  lowest  date  of  any  in  the  collection  of  Cioen)*s  familiar  letters. 


VLAJrCUa,  COVSUL  ELBCT,  to  OlCBftO* 

**I  cannot  forbear  tm  cxpriM,  upon  ercrjoocasioD,  the  aeativMDla  I  cntailain  sf  Ep.  Fanv 
]Kntf  repeated  fsTooratdMNia^  at  the  same  tiane,  it  la  with  soma  rsB^  10.24. 

dttlfje  myself  in  tfaksatisfacdoD.  The  great  inttmacy  indeed,  which  yoaaDowne  to  Melm. 
enjoy  with  you,  rendcraaB  Annal  ackaowledgmenttof  this  kind  nneoeisBry )  nor  1&.  IS. 
would  I  make  so  dicap  a  return  to  the  many  important  obligations  I  owe  yon,  as  that 
of  mess  empty  prolcssioDs.  I  had  much  nther  reserre  the  prooia  of  my  gntitvde  ca 
eome  future  opportnaity  of  testifying  it  in  pevMm :  and,  if  I  live,  I  will  oooTince  yon 
by  the  aseUoity  of  my  good  offiee8»  and  by  every  instance  of  rcffpcct  and  esteem,  tlut 
you  have  not  a  friend,  nor  even  a  relation,  who  is  so  warmly  attaehed  to  you  as  my> 
self.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  the  daily  pksmiTe,  or 
the  lasting  honour  I  shallderive  from  your  alfeetionatc  legard,  will  be  the  grtatest.-^ 
I  find  the  interest  of  my  troops  has  been  a  part  of  your  care.  It  was  not  with  uy 
intention  of  advancing  my  own  power,  that  I  was  desirous  they  should  be  dbtin^ 
guished  by  the  senate :  as  I  am  oonscipus  of  having  no  views,  but  what  regard  the 
welfare  of  the  republic  My  reasons  were,  in  the  first  place,  because  I  thought  they 
deserved  to  Be  rewarded ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  beeausel  was  desirous  they  mig^ 
upon  all  oocaaions  be  still  more  attached  to  the  commonwealth.  I  hoped  likewise  by 
tma  means  so  strongly  to  fortify  them  against  all  solidtations,  that  I  might  be  an* 
swerable  for  their  continuingtoact  with  me  same  unshaken  fidelity,  which  they  have 

hitherto  preserved. 1  have  kept  entirely  upon  d)e  defensive ;  and»  though  I  am 

well  apprised  with  how  much  just  impatisnce  the  pnbUe  wishes  for  a  dedsivo  Mctei, 
yet  I  persuade  mysdf  that  Ae  senate  will  approve  my  conduct.  If  any  mi^ 
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Vearof  and  left  to  shift  for  himself,  with  a  needy  and  mutinous 

710.  army ;  eager  to  desert,  and  ready  to  give  him  up  to  his 

B.C.  43.  enemies;  had  no  other  way  to  save  himself  than  by 

400ih  con.  flying  to  his  namesake  in  Macedonia:  but  the  distance 

sulahip. 

indeed  should  attend  oor  araues  in  thii  port  of  the  world,  tfaefepiiblic  would  not  yttf 
lOOD  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  any  luddcn  incursion  of  these  rapadoua  tiaiton. 
As  to  the  state  of  our  forces,  I  imagine  you  already  know  that  tiioee  under  nay  earn- 
mand  consist  of  three  veteran  legions,  together  withone  new-raised  ngioMOt:  whidi 
last,  however,  is  composed  of  far  the  best  disciplined  troops  I  ever  saw  of  tfaia  aort. 
Brutus  [Deeimus],  on  the  other  aide,  is  at  the  head  often  legions ;  one  of  whidi  ia 
Tetenm ;  another  ha«  been  upon  the  establishment  about  two  years ;  and  all  the  rest 
are  lately  raised.  Thus,  you  see,  though  oor  army  is  very  numerous,  H  la  not  ex- 
treraely  strong.    The  republic,  indeed^  has  but  too  often  had  occasion  to  be  c 


vinced,  how  little  b  to  be  expected  from  raw  and  unexperienced  forces.  However, 
if  we  had  been  joined,  either  by  the  African  legions,  which  are  composed  wholly  of 
veteran  troops,  or  by  Ctesar's,  we  should  without  hesitation  have  haxarded  a  general 
engagement.  As  the  troops  of  the  latter  were  somewhat  nearer  than  the  former,  I 
frequently  pressed  Caesar  by  letters  to  advance ;  and  be  accordingly  piomiaedto  join 
us  with  all  expedition.  But  other  views,  I  perceive,  have  diverted  him  fitKn  these 
intentions.  Nevertheless,  I  havedespatdied  my  lieutenant  Fumius  withanothsletter 
to  him,  if  happily  it  may  any  thing  avaiL  You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  T 
take  an  equal  part  with  you  in  the  affection  you  bear  to  Octaviua.  He  haa  a  rig^ 
to  my  friendship;  not  only  from  that  intimacy  which  I  enjoyed  with  his  nnde,  bot 
in  regard  also  to  bis  own  disposition ;  which,  as  iar  as  I  could  ever  discover,  is  icgn- 
latcd  by  principles  of  ^reat  moderation  and  humanity.  It  would  ill  indeed  beovnc 
that  distinguished  amity,  which  subsisted  between  Julius  Caesar  and  myself,  not  to 
look  upon  Octaviua  with  all  the  tenderness  which  is  due  to  the  son  of  my  friend; 
after  he  has  been  adopted  as  such  by  Cs8ar*s  will,  and  that  adoption  approved  by 
the  isenate.  What  I  am  going  to  say,  therefore,  is  more  the  dictates  of  concern  ihaa 
resentment:  but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Antony  still  lives,  if  he  haa  bae» 
joined  by  Lepidus,  if  their  armies  are  by  no  means  contemptible:  in  a  word,  aO 
their  hopes  and  all  their  attempu  are  singly  owing  to  Caeaar.  Not  to  look  fiMther 
back  than  to  his  promise  of  jcrining  me ;  £ad  he  fulfilled  the  assurances  he  gave  me 
for  that  purpose,  the  war  would  by  this  time  either  have  been  totally  at  an  end,  or 
driven  into  Spain ;  where  the  enemy  could  not  have  carried  it  on  without  gnat 
disadvantage,  as  that  province  is  utterly  averse  to  them.  J  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive^ 
therefore,  with  what  view,  or  by  whose  advice,  Caesar  was  diverted  from  a  measure 
so  greatly  to  his  interest  and  his  honour,  in  order  to  turn  his  pursuits  towarda  a 
.consulship  of  a  few  months*  duration ;  much  to  the  terns  at  the  same  time  of  the 
republic,  and  with  pretensions  loo  exceedingly  ridiculous.  The  remonatraneea  of 
his  friends  might  beextremely  serviceable  upon  this  occasion,  bodi  to  himself  and  to 
^  commonwealth.  But  none  of  them,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  so  muAin- 
nucDce  over  him  asjrours;  as  there  is  no  man  who  is  so  mudi  obliged  toyoo,  ex- 
cept myself:  for  I  shall  ever  acknowledgethat  the  favours  I  have  received  from  you 
are  great  and  innumerable;  I  have  given  instructions  to  Fumius  to  soUdt  CaMr 
upon  this  subject :  and,  if  I  should  have  that  authority  with  him  which  I  am  sure  I 
oiu^t,  he  will  hereafter  thank  me  for  my  advice.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  very 
difficult  part  to  susuin  here :  as,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  think  oomelvea  alto- 
gethcr  strong  enough  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and,  on  the  other,  must  uke  care 
not  to  expose  the  republic  to  greater  dangers  by  declining  one.  However,  if  Cesar 
should  comply  with  the  dictates  of  hU  interest  and  his  honour ;  or  if  the  African 
Iq^ions  should  apeedily  join  us ;  you  may  depend  upon  having  nothing  to  fear  from 
this  quarter._Lct  me  entreat  you  to  continue  your  friendship  to  me,  and  to  be  as- 
sured that  I  am  enUrdy  yours.  From  my  camp,  July  the  28th." 

Plancus  was,  at  this  time,  the  occasional  founder  of  the  town  of  Lyons,  by 
•etthng,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
who  were  driven  out  of  their  possessions  by  the  Allobroges,  during  these  diases- 
•lons  of  the  Roman  gencxals.  Though  Vienne  returned  «oon  again  under  the  Ro- 
nwn  power,  yet  this  new  colony  stiU  subsisted,  and,  by  the  advantages  of  iu  aitu- 
«ion,  become  more  flourishing  than  iu  mother-city. 
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was  80  great,  and  the  country  so  gaarded,  that  he  was    Yew  of 
often  forced  to  change  his  road,  for  fear  of  being  taken ;      710. 
till*  having  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  having  ^^'^ 
waadered  for  some  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress,  ^^^^'^ 
he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old  ac-  veu.  p«t. 
quaintance  and  host,  whom  he  had  formerly  obliged ;  ^ral'La. 
where,  either  through  treachery  or  accident,  he  was  ^  ms. 
surprised  by  Antony's  soldiers,  who  immediately  killed 
him,  and  returned  with  his  head  to  their  general/ 

Octavius,  on  his  side,  vested  with  the  sovereign  au-  Appian,  3. 
thority,  kept  nomeasures  with  the  party  of  the  conspira-  f^;  ^  120. 
toi^s.    The  decree  against  Dolabeila,  whose  death  was  ^^^**' 
not  yet  known  in  Rome,  was  revoked;  and  a  law  was  Suet  in 
published,  by  the  consul  Pedius,  to  bring  to  trial  and  p^t  fii 
justice  all  those  who  had  been  concerned,  either  in  ad-  ^^^ 
vising  or  effecting  Caesar's  death;  in  consequence  of »«. 
which  all  the  conspirators  were  presently  impeached 
in  form  by  dififerent  accusers:  L»  Comificius  was  the 
accuser  of  Brutus,  and  the  famous  M.  Agrippa  of 
Cassius:  and  as  none  of  them  appeared  to  their  cita- 
tions, they  were  all  condemned  of  course,  and,  by  a 
second  law,  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.    Sextus 
Pompey,  also,  though  he  had  borne  no  part  in  that 
act,  was  added  to  the  number,  as  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  the  Caesarean  cause.     And  now  Octavius 
distributed  to  the  citizens  the  legacies  which  his  uncle 
had  lef);  them  by  his  will. 

'  Several  of  the  oM  writera  havereprouhed  hit  memoiy  witha  diameftil  oowaidiee 
ID  the  manner  ofhusuffering  death;  ^*Quid?D.Bn2tiif  exiguumetinfelixmomentum 
Tits  quanto  dedecoieemiti  Quia  a  Furio,  quem  ad  eum  oocidendum  Antonins  mite- 
rat,  oomprehentua,  non  aolum  cervicem  gladio  tabtiaxit;  yeri^m  etism  constantiilit 
earn  prcbere  admonitua,  ipiit  his  Terbis  juravit;  tto  vlvam,  daho.  O  fati  cunctatio- 
nem  aenironoaam  1**  VaL  Max.  1. 9.  c.  13.  Helfiecht,  p.  560.— Senec.  £p.  82.— 
Dio,  L  46.  Dr.  Middleton  rejecU  thit  account,  and  thinkt  such  cowardice  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  killed  Ccaar  and  commanded  aimiet^  and  altogether  inoooiitteot 
with  thecharacter  of  hit  fonneilife :  at  if  he  could  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light 
than  at  a  montter  of  ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  cruelty;  qualitict  with  which  cowardice 
mitt adminbly  well.  ^'Oedmut Brutus,  detertut  primd a  Planoo,  pott etiam  intidiit 
ejutdem  petitut,  pauhitim  relinquente  eum  exerdtu,  fugiens,  in  hotpitis  cujusdam 
DobilitTiti,  nomme  Cameli,  domo,  ah  iit,  quot  miscrat  Antoniut,  jugulatut  ett; 
juHurinuuqtte  optime  de  ie  merito  viro  Ctesari  pctruu  dedits  cttjus  cum  primus 
ornitiHm  amicorumfn'utet,  interfectorfuU^  etfirtuwBy  ex  quafructum  tuierat, 
imvi^a  in  audarcm  rekgabat ;  centebatque  cequum^  qwe  acceperal  a  Casarem, 
relincre;  Ccssarem^  qui  Uia  dcdcraty  perire.*   Vd\  Pat.  2. 64.  KjrRuse,p.  316. 
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Yen  of       Soon  after  these  proceedings,  the  news  was  brought 

^710!'  to  Romeofthe  death  of  D.Brutus*  Minutius  Basiius^ 

B.C.42.    another  of  Cassar's  assassins,  was  murdered,  about  this 

8^i  "^'  time,  by  his  slaves,  enraged  at  his  barbarous  treatment 

A|ip.a      of  them. 

^  ^  ^^     The  news  also  ofDolabella's  defeat  and  death  was  not 
MiddL       known  in  Rome  till  after  Pedius's  law.*  Dolabella,  after 
App.  L  4.   his  success  against  Trebonius,  having  pillaged  the  pro* 
Dki,  47.     yiT^^  of  Asia  of  its  money,  and  of  all  things  useful  for 
1^-         war,  marched  forward  to  execute  his  gitind  design  upon 
i^'is.  15.  Syria,  for  which  he  had  been  making  all  this  pre^^ 
paration.    But  Cassius  was  beforehand  with  him,  and, 
having  got  possession  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the 
armies  in  it,  was  much  superior  to  him  in  force.   Dola- 
bellayhowever^made  his  way  with  some  success  through 
Cilicia,  and  came  before  Antioch  in  Syria,  but'was  de- 
nied admittance  into  it ;  and,  after  some  vain  attempts 
to  take  it,  being  repulsed  with  loss,  marched  toLaodicea, 
which  had  before  invited,  and  now  opened  its  gates  to 
him.     Here  Cassius  came  up  with  him,  and  presently 
invested  the  place,  where,  after  he  had  destroyed  Dcrfa^ 
bella*8  fleet  in  two  or  three  naval  engagements,  he  shut 
him  up  closely  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  till  DoIabelJa, 
seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  town  unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  the  assist** 
ance  of  one  of  his  slaves,  to  prevent  his  falling  alive 
into  Cassius's  hands,  and  suffering  the  same  treatment 
he  had  shown  to  Trebonius:  but  Cassius  generously 
ordered  his  body  to  be  buried,  with  that  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Octavius,  who  killed  himself  also  with  him. 

The  people  of  Laodicea,  if  we  believe  Dio,  were  only 
fined  in  a  sum  of  money ;  but  Appian  says,  tliat  Cassius 

t  Dr.  Middleton  is  certainly  mistaken,  when  he  says,  '^  Not  long  aAex  th« 
battle  of  Moclcna,  the  news  of  Dolabella's  defeat  and  death,  from  Asia,  brought 
a  fresh  occasion  of  joy  to  Cicero  and  his  friends  at  Rome.**  It  appean,  by  a 
letter  to  C.  Cassius,  written  after  the  30th  of  June,  and  copied  above  in  the  tezt| 
as  also  by  another  of  Cassius,  the  quaestor,  to  Cicero,  dated  from  Cyprus,  Jooe 
the  ]3tb,  [Ep.  Fam.  )2. 13.]  that  Dolabclla  was  not  yet  destroyed :  and  in  i 
of  Ciccro*s  letters  is  his  death  mentioned. 
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committeil  great  extortions  and  crueltiei,  and  reduced   Tew  of 
Uie  town  to  the  utmost  misery.    The  same  author  re-  ^  71^  ' 
laies»  that  the  town  of  Tarsus,  which  had  also  faronred  ^^•^^- 
Dolabella^wasfined  1500 telents,  [290^623/.]  and  that,  4osthooii. 
in  order  to  raise  this  som ,  the  magistrates  were  obliged  '"^    ^ 
to  sell  not  only  the  ornaments  of  their  city,  but  also 
some  of  their  citizens  for  slaves. 

Octavius  had  no  sooner  settled  the  affiurs  of  the  city,  MiddL 
and  subdued  the  senate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  L^so. 
bade  towards  Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus,  who  Ij^^;  q^ 
had  already  passed  the  AJps,  and  brou^t  their  armies  etBmt. 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  hare  a  personal  interview  with  Df^46. 
him ;  which  bad  been  privately  concerted,  for  settling  ^^ 
the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  among  themsel  ves*    The  place 
appointed  for  the  interview  was  a  small  island  about  two 
miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus,  which 
runs  near  to  that  city :  here  they  met,  not  without 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  danger  from  each  other ;  being 
all  three  attended  by  theirchoicest  troops,  each  with  five 
l^ons,  disposed  in  separate  camps  within  sight  of  the 
island.   Lepidus  entered  it  the  first,  as  an  equal  friend 
to  the  other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  was  clear  and  free 
from  treachery ;  and,  when  he  had  given  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  Antony  and  Octavius  advanced  from  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  passed  into  the  island 
by  bridges,  which  they  left  guarded  on  each  side  bySOO 
of  their  own  men.    It  is  reported  that  their  first  care^ 
instead  of  embracing,was  to  search  one  aliother,  whether 
they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed  under  their 
clothes;  and,  when  that  ceremony  was  over,  Octavius 
took  his  seat  betwixt  the  other  two,  in  the  most  honour- 
able place,  on  account  of  bis  being  consul.   They  spent 
three  days  in  close  conference  to  adjust  the  plan  of  their 
accommodation  ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  *^  That 
the  three  should  be  invested  jointly  with  the  supreme 
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Year  of  power^  foF  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  title  of 
'^Tio!^  *  triumvirs  for  settling  the  state  of  the  republic ;'  that 
n.  a  42.  they  should  act  in  all  cases  by  common  consent ;  nomi- 


409th  con.  natc  the  magistrates  and  governors  both  at  home  and 
^  '^      abroad ;  and  determine  all  affairs  relating  to  the  publ  ic, 
by  their  sole  will  and  pleasure:  that  Octavius  should 
have,  for  his  peculiar  province,  Africa,  with  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
Lepidus,  Spain,  with  the  Narbonese  Gaul ;  Antony, 
the  other  two  Gauls,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  :  and 
that  Octavius  should  resign  the  consulship  to  Ventidius 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  that  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius should  prosecute  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  three  legions,  be  left  to  guard  the  city; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that  eighteen  cities  or  colo- 
niesi  the  best  and  richest  of  Italy,  together  with  their 
lands  and  districts,  should  be  taken  from  their  owners, 
and  assigned  to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  soldiers, 
as  a  reward  of  their  faithful  services."    These  condi- 
tions were  published  to  their  several  armies,  and  re- 
ceived by  them  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  mutual 
gratulations  for  this  happy  union  of  their  chiefs;  which, 
at  the  desire  of  the  soldiers,  was  ratified  likewise  by  a 
marriage,  agreed  to  be  consummated  between  Octavius 
and  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia,  by 
her  first  husband  P.  Clodius. 

The  last  thing  that  theyadjusted  was  the  list  of  a  pro- 
scription, which  they  were  determined  to  make  of  their 
enemies.  This,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  occasioned  much 
difficulty  and  warm  contests  among  them,  till  each  of 
them,  in  his  turn,  consented  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  best 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues. 
The  whole  list  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  300  senators 
and  2000  knights.  They  reserved  the  publication  of  it 
till  their  arrival  at  Rome,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the 
most  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  therepublican  party,  about 
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seventeen  in  all ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero.  These    Vev  of 
they  marked  out  for  immediate  destruction,  and  sent  ^710!^ 
their  emissaries  away  directly,  to  surprise  and  murder  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
them  ^before  any  notice  couldreach  them  of  their  danger:  ^^"^  om- 
four  of  the  number  were  presently  taken  and  killed  in  *" 
the  company  of  their  friends;  and  the  rest  hunted  out 
by  the  soldiers  in  private  houses  and  temples ;  which 
presently  filled  the  city  with  a  universal  terror  and  con- 
sternation, as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  an  enemy:  so  that 
^he  consul  Pedius  was  forced  to  run  about  the  streets 
all  the  night,  to  quiet  the  minds  and  appease  the  fears 
of  the  people,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  published  the 
namesoftbeseventeen,  whowereprincipallysought  for, 
with  an  assurance  of  safety  and  indemnity  to  all  others ; 
but  he  himself  was  so  shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  hor- 
ror of  this  night's  work,  that  he  died  the  day  following. 
The  triumvirs  soon  arrived,  and  made  theirentry  on 
three  several  days :  Octaviusthefirst,  then  Lepidus,  and 
last  of  all  Antony ;  each  attended  with  aprstorian  cohort 
^  and  one  legion.    P.  Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  immediately  proposed  alaw,  for  the  constituting 
of  three  sovereign  magistrates,reformers  of  the  republic, 
forfiveyears,  M.  Antonius,  Lepidus,  andOctavius,  who 
took  possession  of  their  office  on  the  27th  of  November. 
Then  they  gave  out  their  edict  of  proscription,  and  re- 
taliated, upon  the  nobles  and  aristocratic  faction,  the 
cruelties  of  Sylla:  this  edict  Appian  pretends  to  give 
us,  but  it  is  a  most  sorry  piece,  and  drawn  up  very  pro- 
bably by  himself.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa  with 
his  brotherand  nephew,  when  he  first  received  the  news 
of  the  proscription,  and  of  their  being  included  in  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  prophetic  spirit  with  which  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  endowed,  he  did  not, 
probably,  foresee  this  dire  event.*"  Undoubtedly  he  de- 

k  After  Anton  j'l  defeat,  imagining  all  danger  to  be  orer  on  thai  aide,  he  had  sent 
M.  Brutiu  in  pursuit  of  Dolabella,  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  war 
against  this  rebel  should  be  carried  on  jointly  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But,  before 
I>olabeUa  was  destroyed,  he  was  very  importunate  in  his  letters  to  engage  them  to 
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Vett  itf   pended,  for  his  o«ra  and  his  family's  safety,  on  the  power 
710.      of  Octavius,  who  had  giren  him  the  strongest  assuranoea 

^^•^^    hmg  tfadr  tmam  ismedktdj  into  Italj,  Md  Monl j  vith  a  vott  of  dw  momtit, 
•rt^,  which  he  had  moved  for,  after  the  iunciion  of  Lemdus  and  Antooy,  by  the  adTioe 

•H.M<.^  CICEttO  TO  M.BRUTUS. 

Ad  Brut  •*  We  have  yet  had  do  letters  from  you,  nor  so  much  as  any  report,  to  infonn  us, 

Ep.  1 0.  tbaft,  in  punuanoe  of  the  vote  of  the  senate,  you  were  bringing  your  anny  iMo  I  taly : 
MiddL  Ed.  which  that  you  would  do,  and  with  all  speed,  the  republic  earaesdv  desired  of  jron. 
IS.  p.  127.  ^ot  our  intcsdne  evil  gains  ground  upon  us  every  day ;  ner  do  we  nnd  more  treuUe 
from  our  enemies  abroad,  than  from  those  at  home;  who  were  troableaome^  indeed, 
ftom  the  bcghming  of  the  war,  but  more  easily  kept  under.  [Thepartisans  of Antmy 
and  Lepidus.]  For  the  senate  was  then  in  higner  spirits,  roused  not  only  by -my 
votes,  but  exhortations  Pansa  at  the  bead  of  it  was  sufficiently  brisk  and  vigorous 
MBiDSt  aU  Che  restof  that  class ;  bat,  above  all,  against  his  fatlier4n.law,  [Caleniu] 
who,  during  his  consulship,  wanted  neither  coarage  from  the  beginning,  nor  fidelity 
to  the  last  The  war  wrs  so  managed  at  Mutina,  that  yen  could  find  no  fault  with 
CflBsar,  thoughsome  with  Hirtius.  The  fortune  of  this  war,  if  compaied  with  a  pna- 
perous  state,  is  uncerUin ;  if  with  an  adverse  one,  good.  The  republic  was  victorious : 
Antony's  foices  Touted ;  he  himself  driven  oat  of  Italy  by  JDeciinus.  Bat  so  nnny 
blunden  ensued,  that  the  victory  slipped,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  hands :  for  our  sene- 
lals  did  JMt  ifaiok  fit  to  pursue  the  fr^htened,  disarmed,  disabled  rebds  t  [His 
punil  Octaviuv  would  not,  and  Dedmas  could  not]  and  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  Lepidus,  to  make  us  feel  the  effects  of  his  levity ;  though  felt  by  us,  indeed,  often 
before,  but  now  to  oar  gwater  mischief  The  armies  of  Bfutas  and  Plancos  ate 
good,  but  raw:  [PUmcus  had  four  legions,  three  of  which  were  veteran;  Dedmua, 
of  ton,  had  but  one  veteran :]  the  Gallic  auxiliaries  fkltbfaland  numeraus.  Bat,  as 
to  Cfisar,  who  has  been  governed  hitherto  by  ray  advice,  and  is  indeed  of  an  ex- 
cellent disposition,  and  wonderful  constancy,  some  people,  by  most  wicked  letters, 
messages,  and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have  pushed  him  to  an  assand  1m^  of 
the  consulship.  Which,  as  soon  as  I  perceived»  I  ne\'er  ceased  admonishing  him  in 
his  absence,  nor  Mpnnching  his  friends  here  piesent,  who  seemed  to  enooaiage  his 
ambitioD :  nor  did  I  scruple  to  lay  open  the  source  of  those  traitorous  counsels  in  the 
semto ;  not  do  I  ever  remember  ^  senate  or  the  magistrates  to  have  behaved  better 
on  any  occasion.  For  it  never  happened  before,  in  voting  an  extraordinary  boDOor 
to  a  pDweifol,  orrather  most  powerful  man  (since  power  is  now  measured  by  force 
and  aims),  thai  no  tribune,  norany  ether  niagistrate,nor  so  mndi  asaprivatoMnntoi^ 
would  move  for  it*  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  firmness  and  virtue,  the  city  ia  atill 

*  Dr.  Middleton,  p.  456,  thinks  that  this  letter  evidently  proves,  that  Cicero  never 
fcvcund  Octavius's  prelenskms  to  die  eonsulahip,  but  was,  of  all  men,  the  most 
avene  to  his  design,  and  the  most  active  in  dissnading  him  fbom  pursuing  it.  Mr. 
Melmoth,  (voL  S.  p.  3S2.)  on  the  other  side,  Is  of  opinion,  that  it  does  not  discredit 
the  evidence  of  Phitarcfa,  Appian,  and  Dio.  <<  There  seems  (says  he)  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  to  quesdon  either  the  authenticity,  or  the  vencity,of  this  letter: 
beoause  H  is  most  certain,  ihim  one  of  Ciom>*s  Philippics,  that  he  actuaUy  did 
fh^our  the  earliest  possible  promotion  of  Octavius  to  the  considate.  *Quid 
est  eaim,  P.  C  (says  he)  cur  cum  (Octavium)  non  quampHmum  ampHsHmot 
honora  capere  cupiamus?  Legibiis  enim  annalibus  cum  giandioccm  SBtotcm 
ad  consulatum  constituebant,  adolescentiie  tcmeritatem  verebantur.  C.  Cosar 
hiennte  letata  docuit,  ab  ezoellenti,  eximiaque  virtute,  progressnm  statis  ex- 
pectari  non  oportere :  ia  hoc  spes  liberUtis  posita  est  {  ab  hoc  accepta  jam  salus ; 
troic  summi  honopoa  et  exquiruntur  et  parati  sunt*  Pbitipp.  v.  17,  la.  Gould 
.{"'"'-^i^  *^»»  without  being  guilty  of  the  wildest  and  weakest  incon^Jstewy, 
aOmonish  Octavius  by  letter  against  his  designs  upon  the  consulship ;  reproach 
those  to  U)«r  face  who  encouraged  him  in  that  ambitioua  view,  and  lay  open  the 
source  of  mese  traitorous  counsels  in  the  senate ;  when  he  had  himself,  in  the 
speech  and  in  the  passage  above  dted,  said  every  thing  that  his  wit  and  his  elo- 
quence o>uld  suggest,  in  favour  of  Octaviua's  premature  advancement  to  the  con- 
sular office  ? In  farther  confirmation  of  that  historical  evidence,  for  which 

\*^  contending,  it  may  be  observed,  that  Plutarch  dtes  the  authority  of  Octavitts 
hunself  for  what  he  affirms  concerning  the  private  agreement  between  Octavius  and 
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of  his  protection.    And  the  old  historians  tell  us^  that 
Octavius  did  not  give  op  Cicero  to  the  revenge  of  his 

alarmed :  for  we  a»  iofulted.  Brutal,  bodi  by  the  licentiousneas  «f  the  loldleny  and  . 

the  insolence  of  the  genenlg.    Every  one  demands  to  have  u  much  power  in  the  49|Kh  oon. 
atate  as  he  has  force  to  extort  it;  no  reason,  no  moderation,  no  Uw,  no  ciutom,  no  giUship. 
duty,  is  at  all  regarded;  no  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  citizens;  no  reverence  for  «r  |,'  p 
posterity.  [Had  not  this  been  the  state  of  Rome,  even  as  far  back  as  from  the  time  «  «r 
of  the  Gracchi?]    I  bad  foreseen  all  this  long  beforehand,  and  was  flying  out  of  p.  V*- 
Italy  at  the  time  when  the  fame  of  your  edicU  called  me  back  again.     But  you,  ^       "^ 
Brutus,  gave  me  fresh  courage  atVelia:  for,  though  it  grieved  me  to  think  that  I  ^'^^'  . 
was  going  to  that  city,  from  which  you,  who  had  given  liberty  to  it,  was  forced  to  ^^  f^ 
fly  (which  had  happened  alao  formerly  to  me,  in  a  case  of  similar  danger,  but  of     ^'  ^* 
move  unhappy  iswe  j,  I  yet  went  on  and  came  to  Home;  and,  without  the  support  of 
any  guard,  shook  the  power  of  Antony ;  and,  bv  my  advice  and  authority,  secured  to 
us  the  troops  of  C«esar,  which  the  occasion  orored,  against  his  traitorous  arms.    In 
whom,  if  he  ccntioues  in  the  same  disposition  aad  oefeience  to  my  advice,  we  an 
likely  to  have  a  sufficient  guard.  [It  must  be  owned  that  the  behaviour  of  this  docile 
pupu,  since  the  raiainff  of  the  siege  of  Mutina,  does  much  honour  to  the  tutor.  J  But 
if  the  counsels  of  the  disaffected  2)oulcl  have  move  influence  with  him  than  mine;  or 
if  the  imbecility  of  his  age  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  affiura 
which  be  has  now  upon  bis  hands;  all  our  hopes  are  in  you.    For  which  reason  fly  to 
us,  I  beseech  you;  and  perfect  your  work  (rf" freeing  the  republic,  which  you  have 
freed  rather,  as  yet,  by  your  virtue  and  greatness  of  mind,  than  in  fact  and  reality. 
All  the  world  wUl  run  to  you.  Exhort  Cassius  by  letter  to  do  the  same.  There  is  no 
hope  of  liberty  any  where  but  in  the  strength  of  your  camps.   We  have  both  the  ge- 
Derala,  and  the  armies  in  the  west,  wholly  firm  to  us:  I  have  some  confidence  also, 
that  these  troops  of  the  young  man  are  still  firm :  but  there  are  so  many  at  work  ta 
pervert  thom,  thai  I  am  sometimes  afraid  lest  they  make  an  impression  on  him. 
I  What!  was  he  not  already  perverted,  when,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  and  the  senate, 
he  demanded  the  consulship  by  a  deputation  of  his  oflScen,  and  marched  hn  army 
towards  Rome  ?]    You  see  the  whole  state  of  the  republic,  as  it  stood  at  the  time 
when  I  was  sending  awav  this  letter.    I  wish  that  things  may  henceforward  take 
a  better  turn ;  but  it  if  should  fall  out  otherwise  ^whlcn  omen  the  gods  avert  I)  I 
shall  lament  the  fate  of  the  republic,  which  ou^t  to  be  inunort^:  but  what  a 
poor  share  of  life  Ls  left  at  these  vears  for  me!*' 

In  a  letter  that  soon  followed  the  foregoing,  he  writes:  ''  I  beg  of  you,  my  Bm-  MiddL  Ed. 
tos,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  that  you  would  not  dismiss  my  son :  but  bring  him  20.  p.  1 39. 
hither  along  with  you.  This  yon  must  do  instantly,  if  you  have  sny  regard  for  the 
republic  for  which  you  were  bom.  For  the  war  is  renewed  upon  us  by  the  great 
treachery  of  Lepidus:  and  as  for  Csesar's  army,  which  was  the  best,  it  is  not  omy  of 
no  service  to  us,  but  obliges  us  even  to  call  for  yours.  Whenever  you  shall  set  foot 
in  Italy,  there  will  not  be  a  single  citizen,  whom  we  can  truly  call  by  that  name, who 
will  not  presently  be  in  your  camp.  We  have  D.Brutus,  indeed,  happily  united  with 
Plancus:  but  you  are  not  ignorant,  how  uncertain  the  minds  of  men  infected  with 
party,  as  well  as  the  events  of  battles,  are.  [Of  the  generals  of  the  west,  who  were 
all  firm  in  the  last  letter,  PoUio  seems  in  this  to  be  given  up,  and  Plancus  is  now 
suspected.]  Nay,  should  we  conquer,  as  I  hope  we  shall,  there  will  be  a  great 
want  of  your  advice  and  authority,  to  settle  our  afikirs.  Help  us,  therefore,  for  God's 
sake,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible:  and  assure  yourself  that  you  did  not  do  a  greater 
service  to  your  country  on  tfie  idet  of  March,  when  you  delivered  your  fellow-dti- 
zens  from  slavery,  than  you  will  do  by  coming  to  us  quickly.    July  the  12th.*^ 

But  after  all  these  repeated  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Cicero,  neither  Bni.  Middl. 
ttts  nor  Cassius  seems  to  have  entertained  the  least  thought  of  commg  with  their  p.  4^6! 
armies.  Cassius,  indeed,  by  being  more  remote,  and  having  Dolabella  to  oppose^ 
could  not  come  so  readily,  and  was  not  so  much  expected  as  Brutus,  who,  before  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  had  drawn  all  his  legions  to  the  sea-ooast,  and  kept  them  at  Apol. 
Ionia  and  Dyrrachium,  waiting  the  event  of  that  action,  and  ready  to  embark  finr 
Italy,  if  any  accident  had  mtAe  his  assistance  necessary;  for  whidi  Cicero  highly 

Cieero^  in  lagsrd  to  tbeeonsulate.  And  it  is  pvabable  he  took  this  pieoe  of  secRt 
histOEyfiDm  thiMieincnioixa,which  Octavius  wrote  of  his  own  Ufey  as  it  iscertaia  that 
hoth  Flutardi  and  Appian  made  great  use  €it  them  in  cosipiling  their  histories." 
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colleagues,  without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  a 
stru^ie  of  two  days  to  preserve  him.  It  was  the  desi^i 

oommends  him.  Bat,  upon  the  news  of  Antony's  defeat,  taking  all  the  dinger  ta 
be  over  (•m  well  as  Cicero  mnd  his  senate),  he  (with  their  approbation)  nuucbcd 
directly  away  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  at-* 
tempts  of  DolabeOa*  (who  sent  aboot  that  time  five  cohorts  as  fiur  as  the  Thxacum 
Chersonesus  upon  the  Hellespont),  and  from  that  time  seemed  deaf  to  the  caU  of 
die  senate,  and  to  aD  Cicero^s  letters.  His  conduct,  however,  seems  to  hare  been 
extremely  pradcnt.  He  was  sensible  that  his  anival  with  an  armed  force  would 
startle  the  veterans  and  all  the  Cosarean  party,  and  drive  them  into  one  camp: 
and  he  might  well  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  that  they  were  not  su£> 
ficientlv  confirmed  and  attached  to  him,  to  be  trusted  in  the  field  against  the  Te- 
terans  m  Italy ;  whose  example  and  invitation,  when  they  came  to  face  eadi  other, 
might  very  probably  induce  them  to  desert,  and  betray  their  commanders.  We  find 
that,  even  while  the  consuls  lived,  Brutus  was  cautious  of  letting  them  know  at 
Rome,  how  prosperously  Cassius*s  afiairs  went  on  in  Syria,  for  fear  of  giving  um- 
brage to  their  enemies;  and  the  following  letter  shows  us  that  Ciceio*s  scheme,  of 
bringing  Brutus  into  Italy,  was  not  approved  of  by  his  relations  and  friends  in 
Rome.  I  lay  it  before  the  reader  also  upon  other  accounts: 

CICESO   TO   M.  BKUTUS. 

Ad  Bmt  "  After  I  had  often  exhorted  you  by  letters  to  come,  as  soon  as  posrible,  to  the 

£p.  1  &        rdicf  of  the  republic,  and  bring  your  army  into  Italy ;  and  never  imagined  that  your 

MiddL  Ed.  own  people  had  any  scruples  about  it;  I  was  desired  by  that  most  prudent  and 

£p.  23.        diligent  woman,  your  mother,  all  whose  thoughts  and  cares  are  employed  on  yoo, 

p.  ISl.  that  I  would  come  to  her  on  the  24th  of  July;  which  I  did,  as  I  ought,  without 

delav.  When  t  came,  I  found  Cases,  Labeo,  and  Scaptius,  with  her.   She  pre. 

aently  entered  faito  the  affair,  and  asked  my  opinion,  whether  we  should  send  lor 

you  to  come  to  Italy;  and  whether  I  thought  it  best  for  you  to  come,  or  continue 

abroad.    I  declared  what  I  took  to  be  most  for  your  honour  and  reputation,  that 

without  loss  of  time,  you  should  bring  present  help  to  the  tottering  and  decUning 

state.    For  what  mischief  may  we  not  expect  from  that  war,  where  the  conquering 

armies  refused  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy?  Where  a  general  unhurt,  unprovoked, 

possessed  of  the  highest  honours,  and  the  greatest  fortunes,  with  a  wife  and  diil. 

dreo,  and  near  relation  to  you,  has  declared  wax  against  the  commonwealth  ?  I  maj 

*  <<  On  the  27th  of  April,  when  we  were  debating  on  the  means  of  proHecntiag  the 
war  against  those  who  are  adjudged  to  be  enemies,  Servilius  moved,  that  Ventldiua 
also  should  be  included  in  that  number;  and  thatCasaius  should  pursue Dolabdla : 
to  whom,  when  I  had  assented,  I  made  this  farther  motion ;  that  you  also,  if  you 
thought  it  of  use  and  benefit  to  the  republic,  should  carry  on  the  war  against  Dola. 
bella;  but,  if  yon  could  not  do  it  wiu  convenience  to  the  public  affairs,  or  did  not 
think  it  for  the  public  service,  that  you  should  keep  your  army  b  the  same  quarters 
where  you  now  are.  The  senate  could  not  decree  any  diing  more  honourable  to  you, 
than  that  it  should  be  left  to  you  to  determine  what  was  the  most  conducive  to  the 
service  of  the  republic.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  this:  that  if  DolabeOa  han 
Any  troops,  any  camp,  any  place,  where  he  can  make  a  stand,  it  concerns  your 
character  and  dignity  to  pursue  him.  As  to  our  Cassius^s  forces,  we  know  nothing 
at  all  about  them:  for  we  have  neither  received  any  letters  from  him,  nor  any  in. 
telligence  that  we  could  depend  upon  as  certsin.  You  are  very  sensible  of  what 
importance  it  is,  that  Bolabella  should  be  destroyed :  not  only  that  he  may  sufier 
the  punishment  due  to  his  treason,  but  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  may  not  have  a 
place  to  resort  to,  in  their  flight  from  Mutina.  Tlwt  this  was  my  opinion  even 
before,  you  may  recollect  from  my  former  letters :  though  at  that  time  our  only 
refuge  was  in  your  camp,  and  our  hopes  of  safety  in  your  army.  Wherefore  now, 
when  we  are  ddi  vered,  as  I  hope,  from  all  danger,  we  ought  to  be  more  intent  on  the 
ruin  of  Dolabdla.**  Ad  Brut  6.  '*  I  highly  applaud  your  resolution,  of  not  removing 
your  army  fVora  ApoUonia  and  Dynachium,  before  you  had  heard  of  Antonyms 
flight,  Brutus*s  irruption,  and  the  victory  of  the  Roman  people  As  to  what  you 
wnte,  therefore,  that  you  have  since  resolved  to  lead  your  army  into  the  Chcnooese, 
nor  to  suffer  the  empire  of  Rome  to  be  insulted  by  a  moat  wicked  enemy;  you  do 
what  is  agreeable  to  your  dignity  and  the  public  service/'   Ad  Brut.  2. 
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of  the  t2*iumvirate  to  keep  their  resolution  a  secret,  if  Year  of 

R  O  M  T 

possible,  to  the  moment  of  execution ;  in  order  to  sur-      71a 
prise  those  whom  they  had  destined  to  destruction,  be-  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
fore  they  were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  ^^  «»- 
escape.   Some  of  Cicero's  friends,  perhaps  by  the  con-  *     ^ 
trivance  of  Octavius,  found  means,  however,  to  give  him 
early  notice  of  it;  upon  which  he  immediately  set  for- 

add^  where,  in  so  great  a  concord  of  the  secate  ar.d  the  people,  there  resides  still 
so  much  disorder  within  the  walls?  But  the  greatest  grief  which  I  feel,  while  I  am 
now  writing,  is  to  reflect,  that  when  the  republic  had  taken  mj  word  for  a  youth, 
or  rather  a  boy,  I  shall  hardly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  good  what  I  promised 
for  hina.  For  it  is  a  thing  of  much  greater  delicacy  and  moment  to  engage  one^s 
Felf  for  another!s  sentiments  and  principles,  especially  in  affiurs  of  imporunce, 
than  for  money :  for  money  may  be  paid,  and  the  loss  itself  is  tolerable :  but  how 
can  you  pay  what  you  are  engaged  for  to  the  republic,  unless  he,  for  whom  you 
Stand  engaged,  will  snfibr  it  to  be  paid?  Yet  I  am  still  in  hopes  to  hold  him, 
though  many  are  plucking  him  away  from  me.  [What  can  Cicero  mean  here,  un« 
less  it  is,  that  he  hopes  to  engage  Octavius*s  mercy  for  Brutus  and  Cassius  ?]  For 
his  disposition  seems  good,  though  his  age  is  flexible;  and  many  are  always  at 
hand  to  corrupt  him;  who,  by  throwing  in  his  way  the  splendour  of  fklse  honour^ 
think  themselves  sure  of  dazzling  his  good  sense  and  understanding.  Wherefore, 
to  all  my  other  labours,  this  new  one  is  added,  of  setting  all  engines  at  work  to 
hold  fiwt  the  young  man,  lest  I  incur  the  imputation  of  nshness.  Though  what 
rashness  is  it  aAer  all?  For,  in  reality,  I  bound  him,  for  whom  I  was  engaged, 
more  strongly  than  myself.  Nor  has  the  republic  as  yet  any  cause  to  repent  tlmt  I 
wa«  his  sponsor;  nince  he  has  been  hitherto  the  more  firm  and  constant  in  acting 
for  ua,  as  well  from  Ills  own  temper,  as  for  the  sake  of  my  promise.  The  greatest 
diflSculty  in  the  republic,  if  I  misuke  not,  is  the  want  of  money:  for  honest  men 
grow  tvetj  day  more  and  more  averse  to  the  name  of  tribute;*  and  what  waa 
gathered  nom  the  hundredth  penny,  [a  tax  of  one  per  cenL  paid  by  the  month] 
where  the  rich  are  shamefully  rated,  is  all  spent  in  rewarding  the  two  legions. 

i Though  theyrefuscd  to  obey  a  decree  of  the  senate  ordering  them  to  serve  under 
>.  Brutus.]  There  is  an  infinite  expense  upon  us  to  sup^iort  the  armies  which  now 
defend  us;  and  also  yours;  for  our  Cassius  seems  likely  to  come  Aufficiently  prow 
ridod.  But  I  long  to  talk  over  this,  and  many  things,  with  you  in  person ;  and 
that  quickly.  As  to  your  sister^s  children,  I  did  not  wait,  Brutus,  for  your  writing 
to  me;  the  times  themselves,  since  the  war  will  be  drawn  into  length,  reserve  the 
whole  affair  to  you.  [Such  was  Cicefo^s  foresight,  notwithstanding  the  many 
proofs  of  Octavius's  disaffection  to  what  was  called  the  cause  of  the  republic] 
but  from  the  first,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  continuance  of  the  war,  I  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  childien  in  the  senate,  in  a  manner  which  you  have  been  informed 
of,  I  guess,  by  your  mother's  letters:  nor  can  there  be  any  case  where  I  will  not 
both  say  and  dcs  even  at  the  haaard  of  my  life,  whatever  I  think  agreeable  either 
to  your  inclination  or  to  your  interest     The  26th  of  July.*' 

*  This  tribute  seems  lo  have  been  a  sort  of  capitation  tax,  proportioned  to  each 
man*8  substance;  and  had  been  wholly  disused  in  Rome,  ever  since  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  P.  ^milius;  which  produced  a  revenue  sufficient  to  ease  the 
republic  ever  after  from  that  burden,  till  the  present  necessity  obliged  them  to 
renew  it  Plin.  H.  Nat  33.  3.  <*  From  the  aversion  (says  Dr.  Middletoo)  which 
even  the  honest  are  here  said  to  have  shown  to  the  renewal  of  it,  one  cannot  but 
reflect  on  the  fiital  efftetn  of  that  indolence  and  luxury,  which  had  infected  the  re« 
public  in  this  age,  and  hastened  its  ruin.**  But  what  disgusted  these  honest  men 
was,  probably,  to  see  their  money  employed  in  recompensing  veteran  soldiers, 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  and  rebels  to  the  senate;  which  nothing  but 
CtoeK>*s  ezceaaive  eomplaiaance  for  Octavius,  or  the  dread  of  him,  could  mako 
him  approve. 

VOL.  VI,  H 
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Yew  of    ward  with  his  brother  and  nephew  towards  Astura,  the 

ROME 

7i(K  near&st  villa  which  he  had  upon  the  sea, with  intent  to 
^^'^-  transport  themselves  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
40^«o-  enemies.  But  Quintus,  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so 
sudden  a  voyage,  resolved  to  turn  back  with  his  son  to 
Rome,  in  confidence  of  lying  concealed  there,  till  they 
could  provide  money  and  necessaries  for  their  support 
abroad.  The  diligence  of  Antony's  emissaries  eluded  all 
their  caution.  The  son  was  found  out  first;  who  is  said 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  his 
A*"**  Si*  ^^^^^^  ^^*"  *^  provide  for  his  own  safety.  Upon  his  re- 
dC;  P.93S.  fusal  to  discover  where  his  father  lay  hid,  he  was  put  to 
the  rack  by  the  soldiers;  till  the  father,  to  rescue  his 
son  from  torture,  came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  vo- 
luntarily surrendered  himself,  making  no  other  request 
to  his  executioners,  than  that  they  would  despatch  him 
the  first  of  the  two.  The  son  urged  the  same  petition, 
to  spare  him  the  misery  of  being  the  spectator  of  his 
father's  murder;  so  that  the  assassins,  to  satisfy  them 
both,  taking  each  of  them  apart,  killed  them  by  agree- 
Middi.  ment  at  the  same  time.  Cicero,  in  the  meanwhile, 
^'  ^^'  found  a  vessel  ready  for  him  at  Astura,  in  which  he  pre- 
sently  embarked :  but,  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbu- 
lent, and  the  sea  wholly  uneasy  to  him,  after  he  had 
sailed  about  twelve  leagues  along  the  coast,  he  landed 
at  Circaeum,  and  spent  a  night  near  that  place  in  great 
anxiety  and  irresolution.  The  question  was, what  course 
he  should  steer;  and  whether  he  should  fly  to  Brutus, 
or  to  Cassius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius;  but,  after  all  his  de- 
liberations,  none  of  them  pleased  him  so  much  as  the 
expedient  of  dying.*  According  to  Plutarch,  he  had 
some  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city  and  killing  him- 
self in  Caesar's  house,  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and 
curse  of  his  blood  upon  Caesar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude : 
but  the  importunity  of  his  servants  prevailed  with  him 

1  Cremutios  Gmrdus  ait,  Ciceroni  dim  oogitanet,  atramne  Bratum,  an  Gtawom, 
an  S.  Pompeivm  peleret,  omnia  diaplicuisse  prscer  mortem.    Sen«c.  Suaaor.  a 
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to  sail  forward  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again  on  shore,  y«»  ^  . 
to  repose  himself  in  his  Formian  Tilla^  about  a  mile  from  710. 
the  coast»  weary  of  life  and  the — sea ;  and  declaring  ^'  ^'  ^ 
that  he  would  die  in  that  country,  which  he  had  so  ^^  ***• 
often  saved.^  Here  be  slept  soundly  for  several  hours ; 
though,  as  most  writers  tell  us,  "a  great  number  of  w»^*nCki- 
crows  were  fluttering  all  the  while  and  making  a  strange 
noise  about  his  windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him  of 
his  approaching  fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its 
way  into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed* 
clothes ;  till  his  slaves,  admonished  by  this  prodigy,  and 
ashamed  to  see  brute  creatures  more  solicitous  for  his 
safety  than  themselves,  forced  him  into  a  litter,  or  port« 
able  chair,  and  carried  him  away  towards  the  ship^ 
through  the  private  ways  and  walks  of  his  woods ;  having 
just  heard,  that  soldiers  were  already  come  into  the 
country  in  quest  of  him,  and  were  then  not  far  from  the 
villa.*'  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  soldiers  arrived 
at  the  house;  and,  perceiving  him  to  be  fled,  pursued 
immediately  towards  the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  the 
wood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Laen  js,  a  tribune, 
or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  de- 
fended and  preserved  in  a  capital  cause.  As  soon  as  thd 
soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  themselves  to 
fight,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own.  But  Cicero  commanded  them  to  Liv.Fragni< 
set  him  down,  and  make  no  resistance:  then,  looking 
upon  his  executioners  with  a  presence  of  ra  ind  and  firm- 
ness which  almost  daunted  them,  and  thrusting  his  neck 
as  forwardly  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them 
do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted  t  upon  which 
they  presently  cut  off  his  head  and  both  his  hands,  and 
returned  with  them  in  all  haste  and  great  joy  towards 
Rome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  which  they  could 

^  Tadium  tBndem  eum  et  fugs  et  fits  eepit:  regnasaMpic  ad  fupeiiorenf 
vUluQ,  qus  paulo  pins  mille  ptsiibaa  a  man  abcftC ;  moriar,  mquH,  iA  patria  sspe 
Mrrata.  Lit*  Fragm.  ii|md  Scaee.  Suasov.  I. 
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Yen  of  possibly  Carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himself  with 
710.  the  conveyance,  without  reflecting  on  the  infamy  of 
°'^'^  carrying  that  head  which  had  saved  his  own.  He  found 
*^  con.  Antony  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with  guards  and 
crowds  of  people;  but  upon  showing,  from  a  distance, 
the  spoils  which  he  had  brought,  he  was  rewarded  upon 
the  spot  with  the  honour  of  a  crown,  and  about  80O()/. 
sterling.  Antony  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra  between  the  two  hands ;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the 
city :  it  drew  tears  from  every  eye  to  see  those  mangled 
members,  which  used  to  exert  themselves  so  gloriously 
from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the  fortunes, 
and  the  liberties,  of  the  Roman  people,  so  lamentably 
exposed  to  the  scorn  of  sycophants  and  traitors.  *'  The 
deaths  of  the  rest  (says  an  historian  of  that  age)  caused 
only  a  private  and  particular  sorrow ;  but  Cicero's  a 
universal  one."*  Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  had  so 
much  the  less  reason  to  complain  of  his  fate,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  suffered  nothing  more  than  he  would  have 
inflicted,  had  fortune  put  Antony  in  his  power:  and 
that  he  had  brought  this  ruin  upon  himself  and  his 
friends  by  his  rash  and  cruel  counsels.  Brutus,  who 
immediately  revenged  his  death  upon  C.  Antouius,  the 
triumvir's  brother,  is  reported,  upon  receiving  of  the 
news,  to  have  said,  that  he  was  more  ashamed  of  the 
cause  of  it  than  afflicted  at  the  loss.  He  was  killed  on 
the  7th  of  December,  about  ten  days  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  sixty-three 
years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days.* 

»  MiddL  p.  499.  "  The  odium  of  Cicero's  defttli  fdl  chiefly  on  Antony,  yet  it 
Wt  II  »tain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  aho  on  Augustus;  which  ezplahis  the  resaon 
of  that  sUoice,  which  is  ob«erved  about  him,  by  the  writers  of  that  age;  and  why 

lus  name  is  not  ao  much  as  mentioned  either  by  Horace  or  VhgU Ury, 

tnough  he  seems  to  extenuate  the  crime  of  Cicero's  murder,  yet  after  a  hig|i  enco- 
mium of  his  YrtTUE,*  decUres,  that  to  praise  him  as  he  descrred  requiitd  the 

•  The  ftagment  of  Livy  is  as  follows:  **  Vixit  trea  et  sexaginta  amioa,  ut,  si  w 
abfiUaset,nemimaturaquidemmor«videripo88it  Ingeniumetoperibna,  et  prs- 
mxisoperttmlehx:  ipse  fortunwdiu  prosper* et  in  kmgo  tenoR  feUdtaUs,  magnis 
mtwim  ictus  Tuhienbui,  exsilio,  niin^  partium  pro  quibus  steterat,  filise  roorte, 
e«tu  tarn  tristi  atque  acerbo,  omnhim  advenMrum  nihU,  ut  ?in>dignum  crat,  tul^ 
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ADtony,  satiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  the    y»rof 

•  R.  O  JIf  B 

proscription  at  an  end,  in  regard  to  himself.     He      710. 
granted  to  his  mother,  Julia,  the  life  of  her  brother,  ^^^' 
JL.  Caesar;  to  his  friend,  Caltous,  that  of  the  learned  4a9tbcon. 
Varro ;  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  Atticus,  who  *"    ^" 
had  concealed  himself  with  his  friend  Q.  Gallius  Canus, 
that  both  he  and  his  friend  were  safe,  and,  by  his  orders, 
both  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  the  proscribed."™ 

eloquence  of  CioerD  himsdf. In  the  succeeding  generation,  at  the  particuUr 

I  and  personal 


envy  to  Cicero  subsided,  by  the  death  of  those  whom  private  interesU  i 
quarrcla  had  engaged  to  Kate  him  while  living,  and  defame  him  when  dead,  sohu 
name  and  memory  Iteguk  to  shtne  out  in  its  proper  lustre:  and,  in  the  reign  even 
of  Tibsrios,  when  an  eminent  statesman  and  historian,  CremutiusCordus,  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  praising  Brutus,  yet  Pfttcrculus  could  not  forbear  breaking  out 
into  the  following  warm  expostulation  with  Antony,  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
death  :  ^Tbou  hast  done  nothing,  Antony;  hast  done  nothing,  I  say,  by  setting 
a  price  on  that  divine  and  illustrious  head,  and,  by  a  detestable  rewaid,  proenrinff 
the  death  of  so  great  a  consul  and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Thou  hast  snatched 
frmn  Cioero  a  troubleaome  being ;  a  declining  age ;  a  life  more  miserable,  under 
thy  donunion,  than  death  itself;  but  so  far  from  diminishing  the  gloiy  of  his  deeds 
and  aajrings,  thou  hast  increased  it.    He  lives  and  will  live  in  the  memory  of  all 
ages  ;  and  as  long  as  this  system  of  nature,  whether  by  chance  or  provideooe,  or 
what  way  soever  £nrmed  (which  he  alone  of  all  the  Ronums  comprehended  in  his 
mind,  and  iDustrated  with  his  eloquenceX  shall  remain  entire,  it  will  draw  the  praises 
of  Cicero  along  with  it;  and  all  posterltv  will  admire  his  writings  against  thcc,  and 
eurae  thy  act  against  him.*  [Undoubtedly,  this  historian  gready  odd  his  court  to 
the  reigning  family,  in  charging  Antony  with  the  whole  odium  of  the  proscription,] 
From  this  period,  all  die  Roman  writers,  whether  poeu  ot  historians,  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  cdebratmg  the  praises  ofCicero,  aa  the  parent  of  Roman  wit  and 
eloquence;  *  who  had  done  more  honour  to  his  country,  by  his  writings^  than  all 
thur  ooooncron  by  their  arms,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  their  learning  beyond 
those  of  their  empire.    So  that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  centuries  after  his 
death,  hegan  to  reverence  hfan  in  the  dass  of  tneir  inferior  deities :  a  rank  which  he 
would  have  preserved  to  this  day,  if  he  bad  happened  to  live  in  papal  Rome ;  where 
he  could  not  nave  failed,  aa  Erasmus  says,  from  the  innocence  of  his  life,  of  obtain, 
ing  the  honour  and  title  of  a  sainL*^    This  assertion  his  ingenious  and  sealous 
panegyrist  proves,  at  Icnath,  from  Cicero*s  writings,  which  contain  certainly  the 
noblest  principles  of  morality,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of  all  the  duties  of  man. 
But  hia  moral  characier  must  be  shown  from  his  practice,  from  his  actions,  and  the 
motives  of  his  actions,  not  from  theory  and  lessons  of  morality :  and  these  ocdons, 
with  their  nirings,  having  been  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we 
shall  leave  him  to  pronounce  concerning  it. 

nif  these  facts  are  true,  and  Antony  was  not  of  a  cruel  disposition,  as  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  how  can  we  then  give  credit  to  the  most  inhuman  facts  related  of 
him  by  this  same  Plutarch  and  other  authors?  We  are  told,  that  in  all  this  scene 
of  misery,  he  gave  himself  up  to  all  the  excesses  of  debauchery  imaginable ;  that  his 
house  was  filled  with  buffoons  and  players;  and  that  he  squandered  away,  amongst 
the  vilest  of  numkbd,  the  price  of  the  Uood  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens.  Nonius, 
it  is  said,  was  put  to  death,  because  he  would  not  part  with  a  fine  opal ;  the 

pretor  mortem ;  qu«  vere  Bstimanti  minus  indigna  videri  potuit,  quod  k  victore 
mimico  nil  crudelius  passurus  erat,  quam  quod  cjusdem  fortune  compos  ipse  fed»m 
set.  Si  quis  tamen  virtutibus  vitiapens&rit,  vir  magnus,  acer,  memorabilisfuit,  et 
in  cujus  laudes  nersequendas  Cicerone  laudatore  opus  fuerit.**  Ap.  Senec  Suasor. 
7-  Elsevir,  voL  3.  pi  3?.  Here,  I  should  think,  there  is  no  high  encomium  of 
his  virtue. 
*  Our  panegyrist  add8,  *^  and  as  the  most  illustrious  of  their  patriots," 
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Yeur  9f        I<epidus,  Oil  his  side,  suffered  his  brother,  L.  Paulu  s^ 
710.     to  escape,  who  went  to  Brutus's  camp,  and,  after  th^ 
^^'^^  battle  of  Philippi,  might  have  returned  to  Rome,  bat; 
^k?  *^'  ^^^*®  *^  P**^  the  remainder  ofhis  days  at  Miletum ;  and 
MessaIa,thoughinBrutus'scamp,wasdecIaredfreefronct 
all  prosecution  by  proclamation,  in  which  it  was  said, 
"As  the  relations  of  Messala  have  certified  to  us,  tbae 
he  was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time  that  Csesar  was  killed, 
we  erase  his  name  out  of  the  list  of  the  proscribed/* 
As  to  Octavius,  Suetonius  tells  us^  that,  though  he  op- 
posed  the  proscription  at  first,  yet  he  showed  himself 
more  cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  it  afterward  than 
either  of  the  other  two ;  and  relates,  upon  the  authority 
of  one  Junius  Saturninus,  that,  after  the  proscription 
was  over,  when  Lepidus  made  an  apology  to  the  senate 
for  their  proceedings,  and  gave  hopes  of  a  more  gentle 
administration  for  the  future,  young  Csesar,  on  his  side, 
declared,  that  he  should  set  no  bounds  to  the  proscrip- 
tion but  his  pleasure,  and  still  reserved  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  punishing  such  as  were  guilty.    But  these 
accounts,  though  adopted  by  all  modem  authors,  are 
not  supported  by  any  authentic  or  probable  facts/ 

famoiu  Verres,  because  he  would  not  give  up  two  Corinthian  yases :  one  Pidustius 
was  wantonly  killed,  because  he  had  Iwen  proscribed  by  Sylla :  Atflins,  a  boy,  very 
rich,  had  the  toga  virilii  put  on  him,  and  was  immediatdy  proscribed :  Fulvis  was 
suffered  to  plunder  and  destroy  whom  she  pleased :  a  head  of  a  senator,  caDed,  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  Cssetius  Ruftxs,  being  brought  to  Antony,  when  at  taUe,  he 
examined  it  with  attention,  then  told  the  bearers,  ^<I  know  him  not:  this  isao  affiur 
of  my  wife*8.**  This  man  had  refuiied  to  let  his  house  to  Fuhia,  and,  lest  Rome 
should  mistake  the  cause  of  his  death,  his  head,  it  is  said,  was  fixed  upon  the  house, 
and  not  in  the  forum.  These  fkcts  are  altogether  incredible^  as  well  as  her  be- 
haviour towards  Cioero*s  head,  which,  some  historians  tell  us,  was  ssnt  to  her  by 
Antony,  before  he  fixed  it  upon  the  rostra ;  and  that  this  fair  lady  placed  it  upon  ha 
knees,  loaded  it  with  reproaches,  spit  upon  it,  opened  the  mouth  and  puUed  out  the 
tongue,  which  she  pierced  a  thousand  times  with  her  bodkin. 

"He  is  accused  of  having  proscribed  C.Toranius,  formerly  his  tutor  and  hit 
fathcr*8  ooUesgue  in  the  ndileahip.  We  hear,  however,  of  no  other  instance  of  his 
cruelty  at  this  time.  But  before  the  triumvirate,  Suetonius,  indeed,  Aug.  87)  hm 
an  atrockms  act  to  his  charge :  he  says,  that  Q.  Oallius,  praetor  of  the  dty,  when  he 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  had  unfortunately  under  his  robe  a  double  tablet  {iupRcet 
tahulat\  a  sort  of  pocket-book,  which  Octavius  judged  to  be  a  poniard ;  upon  whidi 
suspicion,  not  venturing  to  make  search,  lest  it  should  be  found  to  be  something 
else,  he  ordered  him  to  bo  carried  offby  his  guards  and  put  to  the  torture,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  slave :  and,  because  the  prsetor  would  not  own  that  he  had  a  design  to 
kill  him,  Octavius  pnlled  out  his  ^es  with  his  own  hands,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
executed.  However,  Suetonius  has  informed  us  that  Octavius  did  not  own  the  fiut, 
and  in  his  memoirs  told  a  quite  different  story:  that  Gallus  desired  a  private  eon* 
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The  greatest  number  of  the  proscribed  found  means   Ym  or 
toescape,  and  they  fled  eitberinto  Macedonia  to  Brutus,     71a 
or  into  Africa  to  Comificius,  or  to  young  Pompey,  who,  ^^^ 
having  been  appointed  commander-general  of  the  seas  ^^f^  «>»- 
by  the  senate,  had,  under  this  title,  assembled  a  con-       ^ 
siderable  force,  and  made  himselfmaster  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Sicily;  and  who,  at  this  time,  stationed  small 
vessels  all  along  the  coast,  to  carry  the  proscribed  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs. 

The  triumvirs,  having  taken  vengeance  of  their  ene- 
mies in  Rome  and  Italy,  began  now  to  think  of  levying 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  thewar  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius :  and  they  are  accused  of  having  put  in  prac-^ 
tice  every  method  of  extortion,  and  of  having  seized 
upon  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  vestal 
virgins;  yet,  the  sums  amassed  notbeing  sufficient,  they 
devised  a  new  tax  never  known  before.    This  singular 
expedient  was  a  tax  upon  women  •    They  drew  up  a  list 
of  14(X)ladies  of  Rome,mothers,  daughters,  orrelations, 
of  theirenemies:  these  allianceswere  far  enough  fetched, 
for  riches  alone  were  sufficient  to  make  them  guilty  in 
this  case.  These  were  ordered  to  make  a  declaration  of 
their  estates,  in  order  to  be  taxed  as  should  be  thought 
proper.    Appian  tells  us,  that  the  ladies  assembled  on 
this  occasion  went  in  a  body  to  the  female  relations  of 
the  triumvirs;  and  that  they  were  well  received  by 
Octavia,  sister  to  young  Octavius ;  and  by  Julia,  An- 
tony's mother;  but  were  not  admitted  by  the  haughty 
Fulvia,  his  wife.  And  that,  upon  this,  they  went  to  the 
forum,  and,  both  people  and  soldiers  making  way  for 
them,  they  advanced  to  the  tribunal  of  the  triumvirs, 
where  Hortensia,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  orator, 

feicnce  with  hio,  with  a  view«f  muiderfng  him ;  for  whldi  kmod  he  |Mii  him  in 
prisoi^  but  afbrward  banished  him  the  dty;iu:id  that  he  perilled  other  in  a  itorm  • 
at  Ma,  or  by  the  handi  of  robben.  Such  ia  die  erideoee  of  Octafios's  nnguhur 
cruelty.  Platardi  moraliiea  at  length  upon  the  unnatonl  baigaia  made  by  the 
triomvirs,  when  Antony  conacnted  to  give  up  his  uncle,  and  Le^ns  his  brother, 
to  the  vengeance  of  young  CsDiar,  in  exchange  for  Cicero.  If  that  was  the  tass, 
why  did  not  this  cruel  monster,  Octavius,  insist  upon  the  executioo  of  this  part  of 
the  ticaty,  after  hia  ftknd  had  ftUen  the  victim  of  it? 
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Year  of    made  a  speech,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  to  this  effect : 
^7ia  ^  "My  lords,  these  unhappy  ladies,  whom  you  see  here 
^'^<^'  imploring  your  justice  and  bounty,  would  never  have 
40901  con.  presumed  to  appear  in  this  place,  had  they  not  6rst  made 
Ed!!!rf       "^  ^^  *^^  possible  means,  which  either  their  native  mo- 
b.  3.  c'4.   desty  might  allow,  or  their  best  understandings  could 
^  inform  them  of.    Though  our  appearing  here  may  seem 

contrary  to  the  rules  of  decency  prescribed  to  our  sex, 
which  we  have  hitherto  most  strictly  obsei'ved,  yet  the 
loss  of  our  fathers,  our  children,  of  our  brothers  and 
our  husbands,  is  sufficient  to  excuse  us :  nay,  and  to 
vindicate  us  too,  when  their  unhappy  deaths  are  made 
a  pretence  for  our  farther  misfortunes.  You  pretend 
you  have  been  afironted,  but  what  have  the  women  done 
that  they  must  be  impoverished  ?  If  they  are  as  blama- 
ble  as  the  men,  why  do  not  you  proscribe  them  too? 
Certainly  none  of  our  sex  have  ever  declared  you  your 
country's  enemies :  we  have  neither  plundered  your 
goods,  nor  suborned  your  soldiers ;  we  have  raised  no 
troops  against  you,  nor  opposed  those  honours  and  of- 
fices to  which  you  pretend.  We  presume  not  to  govern 
the  republic,  nor  is  it  our  ambition  which  has  drawn 
the  present  miseries  and  misfortunes  upon  our  beads ; 
empire,  dignities,  and  honours,  were  never  designed  for 
our  sex.  We,  alas!  have  done  nothing  to  affront  you, 
nothing  to  offend  you,  nor  any  thing  to  move  you  to 
this  severe  treatment  of  us.  But  you  tell  us  that  you 
have  a  war  to  suppoii;.  And  when  have  mankind  been 
free  from  war?  And  yet  have  women  ever  been  taxed 
on  that  account  ?  The  universal  consent  of  nations  has 
confirmed  an  exception  in  their  favour,  which  nature 
herself  has  granted  us.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  Roman 
women,  in  the  extreme  exigency  of  the  republic,  when 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Carthaginians,  con- 
tributed towards  the  expenses  of  the  state,  but  they  did 
it  voluntarily :  that  which  they  gave  was  not  levied  upon 
their  estates,  dowries,  and  houses ;  they  only  appro- 
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priated  to  it  the  ornaments  of  their  persons :  nor  were    Yew  or 
they  subject  to  any  estimation,  or  informations  of  ac-      710. 
cusers.    What  is  then  the  danger  which  you  appre-  ^^^ 
head  at  present?    Do  the  Gauls  or  Parthians  invade  409th  con- 
Italy?  In  that  case  you  will  find  us  no  less  generous*     ^ 
than   our  mothers ;  but  think  not  that  we  will  con* 
tribute  our  estates  to  maintain  civil  wars»  and  enable 
you   to » destroy  one  another.    Such  a  demand  was 
never  made  either  by  Caesar  or  Porapey,  in  their  wars ; 
nor  by  Marius  and  Cinna  during  their  cruelties ;  no, 
not   by  Sylla  himself,  who  first  set  up  tyranny  in 
Rome :  yet,  after  all,  you  adorn  yourselves  with  the  glo- 
rious  title  of  reformers  of  the  state."''  This  discourse 
appeared  so  bold  and  dangerous  to  the  triumvirs,  that 
they  immediately  sent  their  lictors  to  cause  the  ladies 
to  retire ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  multitude  began 
to  cry  out  against  such  violence,  they  promised  to  re- 
consider the  affair,  and  afterward  drew  up  another  list 
of  400  women,  instead  of  1400 ;  but  to  make  good 
the  sum  they  wanted,  they  taxed   all   the  citizens 
and  foreigners,  without  distinction,  who  were  worth 
100,000  drachms,  or  upwards  of  3200/.  sterling. 

During  all  this  confusion,  Lepidus  and  Plancus  ob- 
tained a  decree  for  a  triumph  on  account  of  some  incon- 
siderable success  in  Gaul ;  and,  while  the  city  was  in  the 
greatest  consternation,  they  calmly  issued  out  proclama- 
tions for  public  rejoicings.  Plancus  triumphed  the  29th 
of  December,  and  Lepidus  on  the  31st.  The  soldiers 
sung  in  the  procession  this  line,  **De  Germanis,  non 
deGallis,  duo  triumphant  consules:"  signifying  very 
properly,  that  their  triumph  was  rather  over  their 
germani^  or  brothers,  than  over  the  Gauls. 

Octavius  resigned,  as  had  been  agreed,  the  consular 
fasces,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  favour  of  Ventidius, 

•  "  Hortensia,  O.  HortensU  fills,  ciini  ordo  matronaium  gnvi  tributo  i  triiun- 
viris  emet  onentiii^nec  quisquaoi  yiroanim  patrodoium  eis  accommodare  auderet; 
cauiam  feminanim  I4>uatriumvii08  constanteret  feliciter  cgic  R^pnesentata  enim 
patris  facundia^  impetnvit,  ut  major  para  imperatc  pccuniie  his  rcmitteretur.*' 
Val     ■       


VJi.  Max.  1.  &  3.  3.    Hdfiecht,  p.  463. 
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Yen  Of    who  had  C.  Corinnas  for  hk  colleague,  in  the  room  of 
710.      Pedius.  They  enjoyed  them  only  a  part  of  the  month 

B.C.  4a>  of  December,  and  they  were  transferred  for  the  fol- 

^^  ^^'  ^^w^^g  y^^^  *^  Lepidus  and  Plancus. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  more  of  their 
friends,  the  triumvirs  not  only  named  one  of  the  asdiles 
to  the  vacant  prastorship  of  Ventidius,  but  made  all 
the  other  praetors  resign  five  days  before  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  that  others  might  be  named  in  their 
places,  and  enjoy  the  title  and  rank  of  ancient  prastors. 
In  fine,  they  appointed  magistrates  for  several  years; 
by  which  means  they  confirmed  their  power,  by  putting, 
for  a  long  time,  all  the  magistracies  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  them,  and  interested  in 
the  support  of  their  government.  On  the  Ist  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  triumvirs  solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  acts 
of  Cassar,  and  made  all  the  magistrates  take  the  same 
oath. 
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BOOK     XI. 


FROM    THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF  THE  SECOND  TRIUMTIRATE 
TO    THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE   EMPIRE   ON    OCTAVIUS. 


CHAPTER  L 

Brutut  and  Cauius  reduce  the  Lffciam  and  Rkodiant^  and  march  iheir  armUi 
imto  Macedonia,  Antony  and  Octavius  carry  over  their  legions  into  the  tanie 
province.  The  first  battle  of  Philippic  and  the  death  of  Cassias,  The  second 
hailUofPhiRppiy  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  The  tritmvirs  make  a  new  divi- 
aionofthf        • 


^the  empire, 

M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus  II. 


M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus  II.  ?  r-        i 
L.  MuNAcius  Plancus.    5  ^^°suls. 


BRUTUsandCassIus  werenow  masters  of  all  the  east-    Year  of 
em  provinces,  where  theyhad  made  great  exactions,  and      71 1. 
raised  an  army  of  nineteen  legions  and  20,000  horse:  ^'^•^'' 
and  the  latterwaspreparingfor  an  expedition  intoEgypt  iiothcon. 
against  Cleopatra,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Brutus,  upon        ^ 
the  news  that  Antony  and  Octavius  had  joined  their 
forces.  Cassius,  therefore,  leaving  Syria  to  his  brother's 
son  with  one  single  legion,  marched  into  Lesser  Asia, 
and  met  Brutus  at  Smyrna,  where  they  consulted  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war.    Brutus  moved  to  have  the  ar- 
mies pass  into  Greece  aud  Macedonia  immediately,  and 
there  wait  for  Octavius  and  Antony;  but  to  Cassius  it 
appeared  the  wiser  measure  to  reduce  the  Rhodiansand 
Ly  clans ;  who  had  refused  to  pay  any  contributions,  and 
were  powerful  at  sea.    It  seemed  to  him  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequence  to  leave  such  considerable  ene-^ 
mies  behind  them ;  and  this  expedition,  accordingly, 
was  entered  upon  without  delay,  and  in  a  short  time 
completed.  The  Rhodians  were  severely  plundered  by 
Cassius,  and  scarce  any  thing,  besides  their  lives,  was 
left  them  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lycians,  who  had  to  do 
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Year  of    with  the  mild  and  humane  philosopher,  Brutus,  fared 
^711.      much  worse.  Xanthus,  their  capital  town,  was  burnt 
^^•^^'  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  destroyed.  Those 
410th  con-  who  Surrendered  at  discretion  he  deprived  of  all  their 
fiuUhip.      pyjjiij;  j^j,^  private  money.    After  these  military  opera- 
tions,* the  two  commanders  met  again  at  Sardis,  and 
were  there  proclaimed  emperors  by  their  two  armies,** 
and  soon  passed  over  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; 
whitherthe  triumvirs  had  sent  two  lieutenants,Decidius 
Saxa  and  Norbanus,witheightlegions,  while  theytheni- 
selves  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  drive  Sextus  out  of  Si- 
cily :  for  they  foresaw  he  would  be  a  thorn  in  their  side, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  fleets  commanded  by  Murcus 

*  Plutarch  teUa  ua,  that  the  dettniction  of  theinhabitaotsof  Xanthua  happened 
agaioat  the  will  and  earnest  endeavours  of  Brutus,  aod  was  entirely  owing  to  an 
unaccountable  fury  and  frensy  with  which  they  were  seized,  whidi  made  them  set 
tire  to  their  own  houses,  and  destroy  one  another:  but  the  contrary  is  owned  in  the 
following  letter  of  Brutus  to  the  Rhodians:  '^  Xanthios,  cum  a  nobis  defedneot, 
extremo  supplido  affecimus.  Nam  usque  ad  parvulos  omnibus  ccais  eorum  uibcm 
igne  et  ferro  diniimus.  Patarensibus,  quia  fidi  nobis  exstitsrant,  tribiiia  relaxavi- 
mus  ac  liberos  et  sui  juris  esse  conoessimus.  Atque  pro  restauratione  eorum,  que 
dem^ta  erant,  quinquaginta  talenta  dono  dedimus.  Liceat  et  Tobia  oonsoloe  ac 
videre,  utrum  vos pronosiibus quemadmodum Xanthii,an pro amidsceu  Patareni, 
haberi  ▼elids.**  And  this  kiter  Plutarch  himself  has  dted,  but  in  fewer  woids: 
<*  Xanthii  benefidum  meum  despidentes,  desperationis  sue  habuerant  patrium  se- 
pulcrum.  Patarenses  qui  se  in  fidem  meam  oontulcrunt,  nusquam  desidenuit  io  ad- 
ministiandis  rebus  suia  libertatem.  Itaque  licet  vobis  quoque  vd  Pataicndam  ju- 
didum  vel  fortunam  legere  Xanthlorum.**  Velleius  Paterculus  teUa  as,  that 
Caasins  behaved  with  greater  moderation  than  Brutus :  ^^  Dum  ea  io  Italia  ge- 
runtur,  acri  atque  prosperrimo  belli  Casdus  Rhodum,  rem  immanis  operis^  oepe- 

lat;  Brutus  Lydos  devicerat cum  per  omnia  repugnans  nature  su«  Caaahia, 

etiam  Bruti  clementiam  vincereu'*  VeL  Pat.  2.  69. 6.  Krause,  p.  339. 

^  Here  it  was  that  Brutus  is  reported  to  have  seen  a  ghost  in  his  tent  He  ever 
employed,  says  Plutarcli,  the  greatest  part  of  die  night  in  deapatchbg  affairs  and 
reading ;  and  one  night,  being  thus  employed,  when  there  was  a  general  silence  in 
the  camp,  and  especially  about  his  tent,  of  a  sudden  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  at 
the  donr,  which  opened  at  the  same  time.  Brutus,  casting  his  eye  towarda  the 
place,  perceived  the  frightful  picture  of  a  hideous  spectre,  of  a  proportion  much 
more  than  natural,  whidh  presented  itself  before  him:  he  had,  notwithstanding,  the 
courage  to  speak  to  it,  demanding,  '^  Art  thou  a  god,  or  art  thou  a  man,  and  for 
what  reason  oomest  thou  hither?*'  ^^  I  am  (replied  the  spirit)  thy  evil  genius,  and 
thou  shalt  see  me  again  near  PhilippL"  Brutus  answered,  ^^  Well,  I  will  see 
thee  :**  and  immediately  it  disappeared.  He  presently  called  up  his  slaves,  who  all 
told  him,  ^^  that  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anytliing."  He  continued  walk- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  happened  to  Casuus,  who,  being  an  Epicurean,  told  him,  "that  aU  this 
proceeded  from  the  weakness  of  his  senses,  and  the  strength  of  his  imagination  at 
that  time.  However  (continued  he),  let  us  not  believe  that  there  are  any  such 
apifits,  that  have  dther  vuics,  human  shape,  or  power  over  us;  though  I  could  wish 
toere  were,  that  we  might  i.ot  only  rely  upon  the  greatness  of  our  forces,  but  like- 
wise upon  the  assistance  of  those  immortal  beings,  whocould  not  but  be  favourable 
to  a  cause  so  just  and  hacied  as  oun  is.'*  Plutarch  tcU:)  us,  tliat  the  same  Kpirit 
appeared  agahi  before  the  battlu  of  Philippi. 
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and   Domitius,  interrupt  their  communication  with    Year  of 
Italy  and  the  other  transmarine  provinces.  711. 

Decidius  andNorbanus  marched  their  troops  through  '^•^•^^' 
Epirus  and  Macedonia  beyond Philippi,  and  encamped  ^w^  «»' 
at  the  entry  of  a  narrow  pass  formed  by  two  moun- 
tains, being  the  only  commodious  way  from  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Thrace  into  Macedonia:  they  had  then  be- 
hind them  Philippiy  and  upon  the  right,  towards  the 
sea,  Neapolisy  a  sea-port  town,  situated  over-against 
the  island  ofThasos:  and  here  they  intended  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  their  generals.  Brutus  and  Cassius  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  force  the  passage,  if  Rhascu- 
polis,  aThracian  chieftain  in  their  camp,  had  not  led 
them  over  the  mountains  by  a  particular  way,  which 
had  been  judged  impracticable  by  the  enemy.    Bibu- 
lus,  son-in-law  to  Brutus,  commanded  the  detach- 
ment, and  took  with  him  prpvisions  and  water  for 
three  days ;  and,  after  incredible  fatigues,  when  the 
soldiers  began  to  murmur,  and  to  suspect  Rbascu* 
polis  of  treachery,  at  last,  on  the  fourth  day,  they  had 
a  view  of  the  plain  and  the  river,  and,  upon  this  sight, 
they  raised  a  shout  of  joy,  which  gave  notice  of  their 
approach  to  the  two  lieutenants,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  surrounded  unawares.   Saxa  and  Norbanus 
immediately  retired  to  Amphipolis,  which  they  forti- 
fied with  great  despatch.    Brutus  and  Cassius  marched 
on  beyond  Philippi,  and  encamped  upon  a  rising 
ground  not  far  from  the  town :  behind  them  was  the 
sea,  which  furnished  them  with  all  kinds  of  provisions : 
the  island  of  Thasos,  which  was  at  twelve  miles*  di- 
stance, served  them  for  a  general  magazine ;  and,  at 
the  distance  of  nine  miles,  was  the  town  of  Neapolis, 
which  afforded  them  a  secure  port  for  their  fleet.  An- 
tony soon  came  up  with  them :  for,  upon  the  first  news 
of  the  retreat  of  his  lieutenants,  fearing  lest  he  should 
lose  Amphipolis,  he  had  made  forced  marches,  and  ar- 
rived sooner  than  he  was  expected.    He  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find  not  only  his  lieutenants  masters  of  Am- 
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Year  of  phipolis,  bot  the  towii  well  fortified.  He  there  deposited 
^^n.^  all  his  baggage,  leaving  a  legion  to  defend  it:  while, 
^  ^-  ^^'  with  the  test  of  his  troops,  he  advanced,  and,  following 
4iotii  (xm*  the  example  which  Caesar  had  shown  him  in  all  his 
wars,  of  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  an  enemy, 
he  encamped  at  only  a  mile's  distance.  Here  he  was 
joined  a  few  days  after  by  Octavius.  Their  combined 
armies  consisted  of  nineteen  legions,  composed  chiefly 
of  Caesar's  old  soldiers,  and  not  only  complete  as  to 
their  number,  but  augmented  by  a  great  many  super- 
numeraries. Thus  their  infantry  amounted  to  100,0(X} 
men,  but  their  cavalry,  consisting  only  of  13,000,  was 
less  numerous  than  that  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
much  straitened  for  provisions,  having  only  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  open  to  them ;  Sextus  Pompey  cutting 
oJlF  from  them  all  communication  with  Africa,  and 
Murcus  and  Domitius  with  Italy.  This  made  An- 
tony extremely  desirous  of  coming  to  a  battle ;  but 
Cassius,  being  sensible  of  his  motive,  refused  to  en- 
gage him,  and  restrained  the  impatience  of  his  san- 
guine colleague.  At  last,  Antony,  with  great  labour 
and  industry,  made  a  way  through  a  large  fen,  and 
raised  some  forts  opposite  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Cas- 
sius, on  his  side,  formed  lines  and  threw  up  works 
against  him :  and,  in  this  situation,  says  Appian,  the 
forwardness  of  the  two  armies,  who  were  near  to  each 
other,  drew  on  a  general  action,  though  much  against 
Cassius's  will,  who  declared,  "  that  he  was  forced,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Pompey  had  been,  to  expose  the 
liberty  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle." 
A  different  story  is  related  by  Plutarch.  He  tells  us 
lliat  Cassius,  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  his  col- 
league and  the  rest  of  his  officers,  unwillingly  consented 
to  give  battle.  According  to  the  same  historian,  Ca»- 
8ius,.before  the  general  engagement,  asked  Brutus's  opi- 
nion concerning  what  they  ought  to  do,  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  Brutus  answered, "  That 
he  had  formerly,  in  his  writings,  condemned  the  death 
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of  Cato,  and  inatntained  that  such  a  manner  of  avoiding   Ym  of 
disgrace  was  an  insult  upon  the  gods^  and  unworthy  of     711. 
a  man  of  courage;  but  that  he  had  now  changed  his  ^^'  ^^' 


opinion,  and  was  resolved  to  lay  down  that  life,  which  4ioth  oon- 
he  had  already  sacrificed  to  his  country  on  the  ides  of  ^ 
March,  and  to  change  it  for  a  happier  one,  if  fortune 
proved  his  enemy."  "  We  may  then  venture  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,"  replied  Cassius,  embracing  him; 
*^  for  either  we  will  be  conquerors  ourselves,  or  have 
no  cause  to  fear  those  who  are  so." 

The  forces  of  the  triumvirs  were  commanded  by  An- 
tony alone ;  Octavius  not  being  recovered  of  the  illness 
with  which  he  had  been  seized  before  he  left  Italy :  and,  vdL  Pat 
both  armies  being  drawn  up,  Brutus's  men  attacked  pjdf'in 
those  of  Octavius  with  little  order,  but  with  so  much  ®~*- 
fury,  that,  at  the  first  onset,  they  overthrew  all  that  op- 
posed them,  and,  pressing  forward  with  great  slaughter, 
they  entered  the  very  camp  of  Octavius,  who  had  just 
before  retired  to  that  of  his  colleague.  Antony  was,  on 
his  side,  very  hotly  engaged  with  Cassius,  but,  in  a  short 
time,  found  means  to  open  a  passage  through  the  lines,. 
and,  charging  Cassius's  troops  upon  the  flank,  totally 
routed  them ;  then  pursuing  the  victory,  he  soon  be- 
came master  of  his  camp*   Cassius,  having  laboured  in 
vain  to  rally  his  soldiers,  retired  to  a  hill  not  far  off,  ex- 
pecting the  event  of  the  battle  on  his  partner's  side. 
Whence,  descrying  a  body  of  cavalry  making  towards 
him,  he  sent  Titinius  to  discover  whether  they  were 
friends  or  enemies.    Titinius  was  received  with  great 
joy  into  the  ranks,  and  instead  of  riding  back  directly, 
marched  on  with  the  body  of  horse  towards  his  general, 
who,  not  doubting  but  that  Brutus  had  been  routed,  and 
that  his  friend  Titinius  was  taken  prisoner,  cried  out, 
'*  Alas  I  to  preserve  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  I 
have  ruined  my  best  friend  V*  and  instantly,  retiring  into 
his  tent,  killed  himself.  Titinius  arrived  soon  after  with 
the  cavalry,  all  rejoicing:  but  their  joy  was  suddenly 
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Y€mr  of  dashed ;  and  Titinius,  accusing  himself  of  being  the 
711.  cause  of  so  terrible  a  misfortune  by  his  imprudence,  in 
^-  ^'  ^^-  great  despair,  slew  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  friend* 
410th  con.  Brutus  was  very  sensible  of  his  loss  by  the  death  of 
^^  his  companion,  whom  he  called  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
and  caused  his  body  to  be  privately  removed  totheisland 
ofThasos,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  make  a  bad  impress 
sion  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Messala,  his  party  had  lost  but  8000 
men,  while  the  enemy  had  lost  16,000,  yet  he  kept  for 
twentydayswithinhisintrenchracnts,refusingtoaccept 
Plat,  in  th^  battle  which  Antony  offered  him.  AVe  are  told  he 
hoped  to  starve  his  enemies,  who  were  now  in  extreme 
want  of  provisions,  and  whose  fleet  had  been  lately  to- 
tally defeated ;  a  circumstance  Brutus  was  ignorant  of 
several  days  after  it  was  known  in  Antony's  camp ;  which 
intimates  that  few  or  none  deserted  from  the  triumvirs 
to  him.  And  Plutarch,  who  is  so  lavish  in  his  praises, 
relates,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  to  death  all  the  slaves 
he  had  made  prisoners  in  the  late  battle,  and  dismiss  the 
rest,  lest  they  should  debauch  his  army;  and  that  he 
found  it  necessary  also  to  promise  his  soldiei*s  a  donative 
of  2000  drachmas  a  man,  together  with  the  plunder  of 
Thessalonica  and  Lacedemon,  two  of  the  wealthiest 
cities  in  those  parts,  in  order  to  raise  their  courage.  At 
last,  several  of  his  officers  having  left  his  camp  to  join 
his  enemies,  the  fear  of  a  general  desertion  determined 
him  to  put  all  to  the  decision  of  a  second  battle.  We 
are  told,  that  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  was  such  on 
both  sides,  that  they  betook  themselves  immediately  to 
their  swords,  fighting  with  great  fury,  till,  after  much 
bloodshed,  Bru  t us's  party  was  borne  down  by  main  force, 
and  entirely  defeated.  Brutus  himself  fled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,*  and  there  remained  all  night.  When,  in 

*  Pluuurdi  tdls  ua,  that  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  beins  taken ;  that,  being  pursued 
closely  bT  a  tioop  of  Thradans,  Ludlias,  a  friend  of  his,  delivered  himielf  up  to 
them,  telling  them,  that  he  was  Brutus :  upon  which  he  was  immediatgly  conducted 
to  Antony.  When,  in  bis  presenoe,  he  owned,  that,  to  save  his  gen^,  he  had  de- 
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the  morning,  he  saw  all  was  lost,  he  cried  out,  in  the  Vear  of 
words  of  an  ancient  poet,  "*0  unhappy  virtue,  I  follow  711. 
thee  as  a  solid  good,  but  thou  art  only  a  mere  notion,  ^^^^' 
a  vain  empty  name,  or,  at  best,  a  slave  of  fortune/'  ^^.  «»- 
Yet  shortly  after  he  told  some  of  his  friends,  "that  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  much  happier  than  any  of  his 
eonquerors,  since  he  should  enjoy  that  reputation  which 
always  follows  virtue,  and  which  tyranny  and  injustice 
could  never  deserve."  Then,  going  aside  with  a  parti- 
cular friend  called  Strato,  he  with  great  earnestness 
begged  of  him  to  do  him  the  last  office  of  a  friend ; 
and,  seeing  him  very  unwilling  to  perform  so  hard  a 
duty,  he  called  for  a  slave :  "  Ah  then  (cried  Strato),  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  the  great  Brutus  stood  in  need 
of  a  slave  for  want  of  a  friend ;"  so  turning  away  his 
head,  he  presented  the  point  of  his  sword  to  Brutus, 
who  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  immediately  expired. 
Thus  fell  these  two  famous  champions  for  liberty, 
called  the  last  of  the  Romans:  deserted  at  once  by  for- 
tune with  the  same  precipitation,  with  which  she  had 
given  them  the  command  of  half  the  empire.  Cassius^ 
whoprofessed  theEpicurean  philosophy,  left  behind  him 
no.  reputation  for  virtue ;  and  it  was  every  one's  opinion 
that  he  hated  the  tyrant  more  than  tyranny,  and  had  in- 
terested and  private  views  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar. 
Brutus  was,  by  his  birth,  his  alliances,  his  connexions, 
his  riches,  the  head  of  the  young  nobility:  and  he  was 
reverenced  in  his  life  and  after  his  death,  for  the  gravity 
of  his  manners,  his  extensive  learning,  his  eloquence, 
his  capacity ;  but,  if  we  attend  to  facts,  we  shall  find  his 
glory  greatly  sullied  by  many  instances  of  avarice,  of 

ceiled  the  soldiers;  and  was  ready  to  atone,  by  his  sufferings,  for  the  offence. 
The  Thradans  were  filled  with  indignation.  '^Be  not  troubled  (said  Antony)  at 
the  mistake ;  jrou  have  taken  a  much  better  prize.  You  wanted  to  take  an  enemr, 
and  you  have  brought  roe  a  friend.  I  take  aU  the  gods  to  wimess,  that  I  should 
hafe  been  very  mudi  perplexed  how  to  behave  to  Bnitus.  But  men,  such  as 
Ludlius,  I  love  much  tetter  to  have  for  my  friends  than  my  enemies."  Plutarch, 
acoordiitt  to  his  eostom,  in  order  to  lengthen  out  this  last  scene  of  Brutaa*s  Ufie^ 
and  makiB  it  more  mteresting,  has  collected  a  grea^  many  particularities  toa 
minute  to  find  a  place  in  this  g^eral  history. 


VOL.  vr. 
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Yew  of   pride,  and  of  cruelty,  which  are  eren  reported  by  his 
711.      panegyrists,  Cicero  and  PlUtarch.    A  Tery  ingaiious 
^^'^^  and  celebrated  writer  thinks,  that  these  two  generals 
^  k?  ^"^  killed  themselves  with  a  haste  not  to  be  vindicated  ; 
MoDtaL     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  impossible  to  read  this  period  of  their 
3«^>        lives  without  pitying  the  republic  which  was  so  aban* 
6mRo~      doned.    When  one  considers,  however,  how  very  in- 
"*'"*■       different  the  provinces  were  in  all  these  quarrels;  how 
heartily  they  detested  the  generals  whom  they  had 
been  forced  to  supply  with  money;  and  that  the  sol- 
diers were  all  engaged  to  them  against  their  will,  or 
allured  by  immense  liberalities  and  greater  promises; 
it  is  plain  that  their  defeat  was  irreparable,  and  that 
they  had  no  other  place  to  fly  to  but  Sicily,  which  was 
still  held  by  young  Pompey,  whither  the  triumvirs 
would  have  followed  them  with  all  their  forces. 

All  such  as  had  any  share  in  Caesar's  death  slew  them- 
selves with  their  own  hands;  but  the  rest  rallying,  to 
the  number  of  14,000,  under  the  conduct  of  Messala 
and  Bibulus,  sent  deputies  to  the  triumvirs  for  an  ho- 
nourable composition,  which  the  two  generals  readily 
granted.  M.  Cicero,  with  some  other  persons  of  di- 
stinction, escaped  to  the  island  of  Thasos,  where  they 
went  on  board  a  squadron  commanded  by  Cassius  of 
Parma,  which  sailed  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  joined  the 
fleets  of  Statius,^Murcus,  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
The  first  of  these  commanders  declared  his  resolution  to 
conduct  his  fleet  to  Sextus  Pompey,  which  he  soon  exe- 
cuted :  but  Domitius  chose  to  act  an  independent  part. 
The  triumvirs  employed  themselves  for  some  days 
after  the  victory  in  punishing  their  enemies.  Antony 
sacrificed  Hortensius  to  the  manes  of  his  brother  Caius, 
and  put  to  death  also  some  others:  Cato*s  son,  Varro, 
VeiL  Pat  and  Lucullus,  are  mentioned  by  Paterculus.  Livius 
Drusus,  the  father  of  that  Livia  who  was  afterward 
married  to  Octavius,  killed  himself  in  his  tent ;  and 
Quintilius  Varus,  adorned  with  all  the  marks  of  those 
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honours  he  had  borne,  caused  himself  to  be  slain  by  one   Vew  or 
of  his  freedmen.    Suetonius  tells  us  that  Octavius,  who     711. 
had  but  a  small  share  in  the  victory,  behaved  with  great  ^'^  ^^^ 
crueltyandinsolencetothevanquished;  thathe  sent  the  ^^j^**^ 
head  of  Brutus  to  be  thrown  at  the  pedestal  of  Ca^ar's  §"  ^  ^ 
statue  in  Rome,  and  treated  the  most  illustrious  Ro*  ^^'  ^^ 
mans  with  barbarity  and  abusive  language.  To  one, who 
humbly  begged  the  favour  of  a  burial,  he  answered, 
**  that  what  he  requested  would  soon  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  birds  of  prey."   A  father  and  a  son,  who  sued  for 
their  lives,  were  ordered  by  him  to  cast  lots  which  of 
them  should  live,  or  to  determine  it  betwixt  them  by  the 
sword ;  butthe  father,  refusing  to  accept  of  such  a  favour, 
delivered  himself  up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  son 
stabbed  himself.  His  cruelty,  it  is  said,was  so  excessive, 
that,  when  the  prisoners  were  produced  before  him, 
loaded  with  chains,  all  of  them,  and  particularly  M. 
Favonius,  reproached  him  with  it,  while  they  saluted 
Antony  with  respect  by  the  title  of  Imperator.** 

The  two  generals,  having  satiated  their  revenge,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  which 
the  feeble  Lepidus  was  spoiled  of  all,  excepting  the  pro* 
vince  of  Africa,  properly  so  called.  Octavius  got  Spain 
and  Numidia :  Antony  all  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  that 
part  of  Africa  which  Cornificius  possessed.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  incorporated  into  Italy,  which  they  all  pre- 
tended to  defend  by  their  arms,  and  to  which,  as  their 
common  country,  they  had  a  right  to  return  with  their 
legions.    At  the  same  time  Antony  undertook  to  go 

'  Nothing  dKmt  inote  pkiidy  honir  litde  we  ean  depend  upcn  dit  tmtft  of 
paniealarities  related  bythe  old  bwtoriaos,  than  the  account  they  have,  given  us 
of  the  deaA  of  Portia.  They  say  that  this  Udy,  apon  the  news  of  her  husba]id*B 
unhappy  ikte,  resolTed  not  to  suryive  him ;  and  that,  hy  the  eare  of  her  lelatiotM 
and  friends,  dl  instruments  of  death  beins  remored  out  of  her  way,  she  destroyed 
bcnelf  by  swaSowiog  bnming  coals.  Now  it  is  almost  oertain  she  died  of  • 
lingering  disease  before  the  battle  of  Philipfu.  For  Plutarch  himself  mentions  a 
letter  ofBrutus  extant  in  his  days,  of  the  autfaentictty  of  which,  indeed,  he  en- 
lertaiaed  some  doubt,  in  which  he  lamented  her  dei^  and  compbuned  of  hif 
friends  for  neglecting  her  in  her  last  sickness.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  as  Dr. 
Uiddleton  observes,  that,  in  a  leUer  to  Atticus,  he  speaks  of  Portia*s  indisposition^ 
and  that  thcie  is  a  letter  of  condolence  to  him  from  Cicero,  which  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  other  oceaston  but  that  of  her  death.    See  Ep.  0.  ad  Brut. 
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Yett  of    into  the  eastern  provinces  to  raise  money  for  the  sol- 

*7iL^  diers*  rewards;  and  Octavius  took  upon  him  to  lead 

J^^'^^'  the  old  troops  into  Italy,  and  put  them  in  possession 

4iotii  con-  of  the  lands  that  were  promised  them,  Antony's  com- 

tuuiip.      mission  assured  him  immense  wealth,  and  was  the  more 

brilliant  of  the  two;  but  that  of  Octavius  gave  him 

all  power  in  Italy,  and  secured  to  him  the  affection  of 

the  veterans,  who  were  to  receive  from  him  the  long- 

wished-for  recompense  of  their  services. 


CHAPTER  11. 


,  Antony^  progreu  through  Greece  and  Asia,     Cleopatra^s  magnifieenee.    She 

cbtains  of  Antony  aU  her  request*,  and  itJbUowed  by  him  into  EgypL  Oda-^ 
viutU  behaviour  in  Italy:  he  it  crossed  in  his  operations  by  Fulvia  and  L. 
Antoniusy  who  raise  a  civil  commotion:  he  forces  L,  Antonius  to  surrender 
himself  at  discretion  in  PerusuL^  and  his  enemies  to  leave  Italy, 

Antony  first  visited  Greece,  where  he  frequented 
the  conferences  of  the  philosophers ;  was  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  at  Athens;  made  great  presents  to  that 
and  other  cities ;  courted  the  Grecians  in  every  manner, 
and  was  repaid  with  the  most  refined  flattery.    Then 
leaving  Censorinus  to  command  in  that  country,  he 
passed  over  into  Asia  with  all  his  troops,  consisting  of 
eight  legions.    There  all  the  princes  of  the  east,  who 
acknowledged  the  Roman  power,  came  to  make  their 
court  to  him,  and  the  fairest  princesses  strove  to  gain 
his  favour,  either  by  the  charms  of  their  beauty,  or  the 
Pint  m      magnificence  of  their  presents.     This  crowd  of  sove- 
Appiaa,      reigns,  which  daily  waited  in  his  antechamber  with  their 
^  praises  and  submissions,  did  most  agreeably  sooth  his 

voluptuous  and  ambitious  temper.  He  pardoned  all 
those  of  Brutus's  party,  who  here  surrendered  to  him, 
except  Petronius,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators ;  and 
Quintus,  who  was  charged  with  having  betrayed  Dola- 
bella  to  Cassius  in  Laodicea.  But  then  he  took  away 
the  estates  of  several  wealthy  citizens  to  enrich  his  flat- 
terers and  buffoons ;  and,  assembling  the  deputies  of  all 
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the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts,  ^^^^^ 
in  a  formal  speech  he  insisted  upon  his  necessities  and     711. 
their  duties,  and  squeezed  out  of  the  inhabitants  almost  °'  ^'  ^^' 
all  the  money  that  had  been  left  them  by  Brutus  and  4ioat  con. 
Cassius.    After  having  raised  200,000  talents,  an  im-  ^^^^^, 
mense  sum,  he  demanded  still  new  contributions;  and 
all  this  money  was  presently  spent  in  the  most  extnu 
vagant  luxuiy,  and  vainest  prodigalities,  so  that  the 
country  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  theatre  of  mirth  and 
misery.    Strabo  attests,  that  a  player  was  charged  with 
gathering  the  tribute  of  four  cities;  and  Plutarch  re- 
lates, that  a  cook  who  pleased  his  taste  was  recom- 
pensed with  the  house  and  goods  of  a  rich  citizen  of 
Magnesia.     In  his  progress  through  the  country  he 
frequently  gave  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  ge- 
nerosity;  particularly  to  the  towns  which  had  suffered 
for  their  attachment  to  Dolabella,  and  the  Cesarean 
cause.    He  made  himself  sovereign  judge  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the   kings  of  those  countries,  as 
in  Cappadocia,  between  Ariarathes  and  Sysenes,  for 
whom  the  beauty  of  his  mother,  Glaphyra,  was  so 
powerful  an  advocate,  as  to  carry  the  crown  from  his 
competitor. 

But  among  all  those  sovereigns  of  the  east  who  de- 
pended upon  Antony,  Cleopatra  was  the  most  distin- 
guished. She  had  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Do- 
labella, as  has  been  related  above,  under  the  conduct  of 
Allien  us,  who  had  been  obliged  to  give  them  up  to  Cas- 
sius :  and  she  had  also  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of 
the  triumvirs,  which  a  storm  disabled;  but  she  might 
have  done  more  for  the  cause ;  and  Serapion,  her  lieute- 
nant in  Cyprus,  had  fought  for  Cassius :  Antony,  there- 
fore, when  he  was  at  Tarsus,  cited  her  to  his  tribunal. 
She  made  no  difficulty  to  obey  his  summons ;  and,  con- 
scious of  her  power  over  men  of  Antony's  character,  she 
set  out  with  an  assurance  of  making  a  conquest  of  him. 
Never  did  any  princess  appear  in  a  manner  so  singular 
and  magnificent.    Arrived  at  tlie  mouth  of  the -river 
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Yem^f  Cydnus,  she  embarked  in  a  vessel,  whose  stem  was  of 
711.  gold»  the  sails  of  purple  silk,  and  whose  oars,  covered 
^  ^'  ^''  with  plates  of  silver,  gently  kept  time  to  a  concert  of 
^^SiT^  music.  The  queen  was  laid  under  a  canopy  of  ricli  cloth 
of  gold,  adorned  like  Venus  rising  out  of  the  sea,  with 
lovely  children  about  her,  like  Cupids,  fanning  her ;  and 
her  women  were  dressed  like  Nereids,  leaning  negli- 
gently on  the  sides  and  shrouds  of  the  vessel.  The 
sweets  of  the  perfumes  that  were  burning  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  were  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  people.  Antony,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
throne  to  make  a  show  of  majesty,  found  himself  de- 
serted by  all  his  attendants:  all  ran  to  see  such  an  ex« 
traordinary  sight.  He  sent  to  desire  her  to  land  and 
sup  with  him:  but  she  desired  his  company  first;  a 
request  which  he  thought  himself  bound  in  civility  to 
comply  with.  He  was  extremely  surprised  at  the  neat- 
ness and  magnificence  of  the  entertainment,  with  the 
ingenious  disposition  of  the  lights,  and  many  other  pe- 
culiar contrivances.*  The  next  day,  he,  in  his  turn, 
would  treat  her,  and  endeavoured  to  surpass  her  in 
sumptuousness,  but  he  soon  perceived  he  was  far  short 
of  it;  whereupon  he  turned  all  into  mirth  and  raillery, 
which  she  joined  with,  and  carried  on  with  all  the  dc* 
licacy  and  dexterity  imaginable;  till,  at  last,  taking  a 
more  serious  turn  in  her  discourses,  she  told  him,  that 
she  came  not  thither  to  clear  herself,  but  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  the  great  services  she  had  done  to  him 
and  Octavius,  in  assisting  Dolabella ;  in  command- 
ing a  fleet  in  person  against  Cassius  and  his  com- 
manders, with  many  other  things,  which  she  related 

*  An  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  4. 1 1.  has  infbrmed  up,  that  die  re- 
peattd  aeveial  times  these  cnteitainmcnu,  aod  always  in  a  new  tatte^  and  vich 
new  ornaments;  givins  to  Antony  each  time  all  the  equipage  and  funiitiue  of 
the  feaaty  the  vessels  of  gold  adorned  with  precious  stoncss  and  the  tapestry  and 
cloths  of  gold  with  whien  the  walls  and  floor  were  covered.  His  fiiemls  aho,  it 
is  said,  who  were  entertained  at  twelve  different  ubles,  divided  the  eoadMB  on 
which  tbey  had  supped,  aod  the  f  essels  of  gold  in  which  they  had  beeo  mntdi 
and,  when  they  retired,  she  made  preaents  to  the  most  distinguished,  of  licten 
with  onen  to  cany  them,  or  of  hones  lichiy  harooaed;  aad  to  all,  joaag  Bdiio^ 
piaD  slavvi  to  oairy  torehea  bc&n  them.  The  sama  author  nbtss,  that,  at  the 
ttiid  entflrt*innieot»  the  floor  of  the  hall  was  stiewsd  witl;  rosw  a  euW*  dc«pw 
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with  that  artifice,  that  wit  and  inimitable  irrace,  that    Ymt  oT 
Antony  could  no  longer  defend  his  heart;  but,  from     711. 
that  moment,  entertained  a  passion  fwr  her  which  was  ^^^^* 
the  cause  of  all  the  future  misfortunes  of  his  life.    The  ^fP!^  < 
first  use  she  made  of  her  power  was  to  obtain  an  order ' 
for  taking  her  sister  Arsinoe  out  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  putting  her  to  death:  another, 
for  seizing  Serapion  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre, 
by  whose  execution  she  satisfied  her  vengeance,  and 
justified  herself  towards  Antony  for  the  succours  sent 
to  Cassius:  a  third,  to  seize,  in  the  island  of  Aradus, 
an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  that  Ptolemy,  Cleo* 
patra's  brother,  who  had  been  vanquished  by  Cassar, 
and,  according  to  the  common  report,   had  been 
drowned  in  the  Nile.     After  having  in  this  manner 
secured  her  power,  she  set  out  for  Egypt. 

Antony  entertained  no  longer  any  thoughts  of 
marching  against  the  Parthians.  After  a  rapid  pro* 
gress  through  Syria,  in  which  he  hastily  decided  the 
afiairs  referred  to  him;  and  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
surprise  and  plunder  the  town  of  Palmyra;  he  sent 
his  forces  into  wintei*^quarters  under  the  command  of 
Decidius  Saxa,  and  flew  after  Cleopatra  into  Egypt : 
where  he  spent  the  whole  following  year  in  all  the 
ease  and  softness  to  which  bis  vicious  temper  prompted 
him,  and  in  all  the  delights  and  pleasures  which  that 
luxurious  nation  could  furnish. 

While  Antony  remained  thus  idle  in  Egypt,  Octavius 
was  busy  about  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  dividing 
the  lands  for  satisfying  the  veterans*  This  he  found 
very  difficult,  and  not  a  little  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  general  odium  it  brought  upon  him ;  for  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  either  to  give  up  the  several  towns 
allotted  for  their  recompense,  or  to  satisfy  his  soldiers 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  money,  which  the  ex- 
hausted  treasury  could  not  furnish.  Almost  all  the  in- 
habitants of  these  towns  came  in  great  multitudes  to 
Rome;  vast  numbers  of  women  with  children  in  their 
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Yw  of  arms,  whose  tender  years  and  innocence  drew  every 
711.  one's  compassion,  daily  filled  the  temples  and  public 
^'^^*  places  with  their  lamentations:  and  the  people  of 
^ilShl  **""  ^^'"^  talked  very  freely  and  boldly  upon  this  account. 
These  complaints  and  murmurings  Octavius  bore  with 
all  the  discretion  imaginable:  he  first  borrowed  what 
money  he  could ;  but  finding  that  not  sufficient,  he  at 
last  broke  through  all  difficulties,  and  began  to  give  his 
soldiers  places  and  lands  for  their  inheritance,  as  he 
first  designed.  This  he  was  forced  to  by  the  insolence 
of  the  soldiery,  who  were  very  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  regard  due  to  them  from  the  triumvirs.  Ap- 
pian  has  recorded  two  instances  of  their  haughty  be- 
haviour, which  show  how  little  authority  Octavius 
possessed  over  them.  One  of  the  common  soldiers 
having  had  the  assurance  to  seat  himself  in  the  theatre 
with  the  knights,  Octavius  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
away,  because  he  perceived  that  the  people  were  of- 
fended at  it:  this  the  soldiers  resented,  and,  after  the 
play,  gathered  about  their  general,  and  loudly  called 
for  their  comrade,  suspecting  that  he  had  been  punished 
with  death  or  imprisonment.  The  soldier  soon  appeared, 
and  then  they  would  have  it  that  he  had  been  just  re- 
leased from  prison ;  which  he  denying,  he  was  treated 
by  them  with  contempt  and  indignation,  as  a  liar  and 
traitor  to  his  companions.  At  another  time,  when  Oc- 
tavius had  appointed  them  a  meeting  in  the  field  of 
Mars,  for  a  division  of  lands,  they  all  assembled  before 
it  was  light,  and  began  to  murmur  at  their  generars 
tardiness  in  making  his  appearance :  and  a  centurion, 
who  reproved  them  for  it,  was  affronted,  pursued,  and 
killed  by  them,  and  his  body  placed  in  Octavius*s  way. 
Octavius,  informed  of  their  behaviour,  went  never- 
theless to  the  field,  and,  seeing  the  body  of  the  cen- 
turion, turned  unconcernedly  from  it :  and,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  crime  of  some  particular  man,  and  an 
offence  against  themselves,  he  exhorted  them,  for  the 
future,  to  spare  one  another,  and  made  his  intended 
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division.    These  two  examples,  isays  Appian,  among    Yew  of 
many  others,  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  govern  the     711. 
spirit  of  the  soldiers,  when  the  generals  are  not  com-  ^  ^'  '*'' 
missioned  to  the  command  of  their  armies  by  lawful  ^^^^~ 
authority,  and  troops  are  levied,  not  for  the  service  of' 
their  country,  but  for  the  interest  of  private  men, 
who  are  obliged  to  sooth  them,  and  depend  more  on 
the   power  of  their  largesses  than  on  the  fidelity  of  . 
their  adherents,  or  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

L.  Antonius,  Ir-        1  Y.R.712. 

P.  SeRVILIUS  VaTIA  IsAURICUS  II J  t^^M«*«-  ^^'^' 

L.  Antonius,^ brother  to  the  triumvir,  was  now  con-  suiahip. 
sul  with  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  11.   Cicero  every  where 
represents  Lucius  as  a  vain,  weak  man;  and  Dio  tells 
us,  that  he  was  entirely  governed  by  Fulvia,  Antony's 
wife,  who  possessed  all  authority  in  Rome.    This  im- 
perious lady  was  greatly  grieved  to  see  her  husband 
deliver  himself  up  first  to  Glapbyra,  wife  to  Archelau% 
grand  pontiff  of  Comana;  and  afterward  to  Cleopatra; 
and  resolved,  by  any  means,  to  bring  him  home,  which 
she  believed  nothing  but  a  war  could  effect.'    Many 
plausible  pretexts  were  made  use  of  by  her  to  produce 
a  breach  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  and  these  she 
easily  found  in  the  present  unsettled  and  troublesome 
times.    Octavius,  upon  the  first  marks  of  her  ill-will, 
sent  her  daughter  back  to  her,  assuring  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  was  a  virgin.    In  concert  with  L. 
Antonius,  she  laboured  to  unite  the  citizens,  who  had 

'  He  triumphed  the  Ist  of  Jaoiury  for  aome  trifling  exploits  in  the  Alps.  VeU 
leius  Paterculos  sayti  of  him:  ''Vitiorum  frstris  sui  consors,  sed  virtutum,  quas 
•intetdum  in  illo  erant,  expcn.*'     L.  2.  c  74.    Krauae,  p.  363. 

v  In  an  epigram  of  Octavius  against  Fulvia,  preserved  by  Martial,  she  is  ac-  B.  11.  21. 
cnsed  of  having  KoUcitKl  the  young  triumvir,  in  order  to  avenge  herself  of  the  in- 
fidelity  of  Antony;  a  very  ini]HrobabIe  charge,  which  the  Abbe  de  St.  Beal  insists 
much  upon,  as  wdl  as  several  other  authors.  '*  Octave  (says  this  writer),  qui 
n^aimoit  que  par  pnolitique,  et  dont  on  a  dit  qu*il  n*eat  jamais  d'auties  amoars, 
^ue  cclles  que  son  interet  ou  son  ambition  lui  inspirerent  [Certainly  neither  hia 
*im€refft  nor  ambition  were  concerned  in  his  strong  and  lasting  attachment  for 
Llvia],ne  voulut  point  ^touffer  dans  sa  naissance  une  goetTefonnidable,qu*ilauroit 
pu  terminer  en  paroissant  moina  cruel  k  une  jeune  et  belle  personne.**  Consid.  sur 
Antoine. — ^I  do  not  know  whether  Fulvia  was  a  belle  pertonne^  bot  certainly  the 
widow  of  Clodius,  who  died  above  twelve  years  before,  and  whose  daughter  was 
•actuslly  manicd  to  Octavius,  eovM  not  be  a  yoj  jeurte  pertOHKC, 
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Ye«  of  been  tnrned  out  of  their  possessions^  and  the  soldien, 
*m^  against  Octavius:  they  received,  therefore,  on  <me 
^^'^'  hand,  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  promised 
4iidi«».  them  Antony's  protection ;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
" '""  pnblicly  declared,  that  the  confiscated  goods  of  the 
proscribed,  and  the  money  raised  by  Antony  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  were  sufficient  to  pay  oflF  the  re- 
VfiLPirt.  wards  due  to  the  soldiers.  They  inveighed  also  against 
^  ^^  the  triuraviral  power,  and  gave  it  out  that  Antony  was 
ready  to  restore  the  ancient  government ;  and  their 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  extremely  well  calculated 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  They  began  by 
deifianding  of  Octavius  to  divide  the  charge  of  esta- 
blishing the  veterans  in  the  colonies,  so  that  he  might 
regulate  whatever  concerned  his  own  soldiers,  and  they 
what  concerned  those  of  Antony.  Octavius  alleged, 
in  opposition  to  this,  the  authority  of  the  convention 
made  with  his  colleague;  whereby  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  direction  of  this  whole  affair  should  be  left 
entirely  to  him.  The  young  triumvir  found  himself 
in  very  difficult  circumstances.  He  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  all  Italy;  he  had  the  coasts  to  defend  against 
the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Domitius;  and  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  procure  corn  for  the  people  and  soldiers, 
which  was  now  very  scarce,  as  almost  all  the  passages  by 
sea  were  stopped  up  by  his  enemies,  and  the  produce  of 
the  land  was  consumed  by  the  return  of  so  many  lemons 
into  Italy.  Disorders  were  committed  every  day  in  the 
city,  so  that  all  trading  was  ruined,  and  most  of  the 
shops  shut  up:  Ventidius,  Pollio,  Cafenus,  Plancus, 
and  others,  commanded  several  small  armies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country;  Lucius  Antony  himself  had 
raised  a  considerable  force :  and  M.  Antony  was  in 
great  favour  with  the  soldiers,  who  much  esteemed  him 
for  his  bravery,  and  loved  him  for  his  generosity.  Oc- 
tavius resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  rupture, 
and  seems  to  have  consented  to  the  demands  of  Fulvia 
and  L.  Antonius.  The  latter,  taking  Antony's  children 
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with  him,  went  a  prepress  through  the  southern  part    YwoT 
of  Italy:  but,  upon  a  quick  motion  of  Octavius's  ca-      712. 
valry  to  the  coast  of  the  Bnittii,  in  order  to  hinder  ^^'^ 
Pompey  from  landing  there,  he  fled  precipitately  to  J^*^ 
Antony's  colonies,  and  put  himself  and  his  nephews 
under  their  protection;   accusing  Octavius  of  in-^ 
fidelity  towards  his  colleague.    Octavius,  on  the  con* 
trary,  sent  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  was  no  shadow 
of  change  in  the  friendship  betwixt  him  and  Antony, 
but  that  Lucius  sought  a  pretence  to  make  them  arm 
against  each  other,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
triumvirate,  in  the  maintenance  of  whose  power  the 
soldiery  were  concerned,  if  they  would  not  be  driyen 
from  their  colonies ;  and  that,  as  for  his  horse,  they 
were  still  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  executing  his 
orders.     In  consequence  of  this  misunderstanding, 
the  Antonian  officers  held  a  congress  at  Theanumt 
where  they  prescribed  the  following  terms  of  peace 
to  Octavius  and  to  L.  Antony:  "  That  the  triumvirs 
should  not  disturb  the  consuls  in  the  government  of 
the  commonwealth ;  that  they  should  give  lands  only 
to  those  who  had  served  at  Philippi;  that  the  money 
arising  from  the  estates  already  forfeited,  and  the 
prices  of  those  yet  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  should  be 
equally  divided  between  the  veterans  in  Antony's 
colonies,  and  the  other  trium viral  troops  in  Italy; 
that  neither  party  should  make  any  new  levies  of 
men;  but  that  two  of  the  Antonian  I^ions  should 
be  employed  by  Octavius,  in  the  expedition  against 
Pompey;  that  Salvidienus  might  pass  the  Alps  and 
go  into  Spain,  to  take  the  command  of  the  legions  in 
that  province,  without  being  .impeded  by  Asinius 
PoUio;  and  that  Lucius,  satisfied  with  these  condi- 
tions, should  dismiss  his  guards,  and  follow  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  in  a  peaceful  manner/'    These  ar* 
tides  were  agreed  upon ;  but  none  of  them  were  car- 
ried into  execution,  except  that  Salvidienus  cleared 
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Year  of    the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  army  in  Spain. 

712.      Lucius,  pretending  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  re- 

^•^•^^'  tired  to  the  fortress  of  Praeneste;  Fulvia  fled  to  Le- 

411th  con-  pidus,  putting  herself  and  her  children  under  his 

protection;   and  both   sent  messengers  to  Antony 

with  letters  to  give  him  the  alarm,  and  bring  him 

into  Italy. 

In  this  extremity  of  affairs,  Octavius,  dreading  that 
Porapey  might  take  advantage  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Fulvia,  sent  a  deputation  of  his  officers  to 
Praeneste,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  These  invited  Lucius  to  their  meet- 
ing: but  he  was  hindered  from  complying  with  their 
request  by  Manius  Rufus,  Antony's  agent,  who  was 
influenced  by  Fulvia.  After  a  short  consultation, 
Manius  answered  them  in  the  following  terms :  "  That, 
while  Antony  was  busy  in  raising  money  among 
strangers,  Octavius,  by  his  cringing  and  flexibility, 
secured  to  himself  all  the  militia,  and  all  the  strong 
places  in  Italy:  that  he  had  taken  away  from  Antony 
Nether  Gaul,  by  enfranchising  it  and  incorporating 
it  into  Italy:  that,  instead  of  eighteen  towns  de- 
signed for  the  reward  of  the  veterans,  he  had  granted 
them  almost  the  whole  country:  that,  instead  of 
twenty-eight  legions  that  were  to  be  provided  for,  he 
was  planting  four-and-tfairty  legions  in  Italy:  that 
he  had  taken  money  out  of  the  temples,  which  had 
never  been  done  before,  whatever  famine  had  been 
in  the  city;  and  that,  on  a  pretence  of  a  war  with 
Pompey,  but  indeed  to  gain  over  to  himself  the  sol- 
diery, and  to  employ  them  against  Antony :  that  he 
had  sold  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  at  such  low  rates, 
that  it  was  rather  giving  than  selling  them:  and  that, 
if  he  really  desired  peace,  he  ought  first  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done,  and  should  do  nothing) 
for  the  future,  but  what  should  be  resolved  upon  by 
xrommon  deliberation."     This  was  proposing  to  take 
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every  thing  out  of  the  hands  of  Octavius;  who,*  see-   Y«»«f 
ing^  Antony's  party  bent  upon  war,  made  his  prepara*     712. 
tions  with  the  greatest  diligence.     Two  legions  that^*^-^ 


were  quartered  in  the  city  of  Ancona,  informed  of^uthcoo* 
this  beginning  of  a  civil  commotion,  sent  deputies  to  '"^* 
Rome,  to  entreat  Octavius  to  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation.     Octavius  answered,  **  that  he  had  no  de- 
sign against  Antony,  but  that  Lucius  would  make 
war  upon  him."     This  gave  occasion  to  another  ne- 
gotiation with  Lucius,  who  was  engaged  by  these  de- 
puties, in  conjunction  with  several  of  Antony's  officers, 
to  consent  to  meet  Octavius  at  Gabii,  a  town  which 
lay  at  an  equal  distance  from  Rome  and  Pra&neste: 
but»  a  party  of  Octavius's  cavalry  having  insulted  a 
detachment  which  L.  Antonius  had  sent  to  recon- 
noitre the  road,  Lucius  retreated  to  his  fortress,  and 
neither  entreaties  nor  menaces  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  come  to  the  place  of  meeting.     Manifestoes 
were  published  on  both  sides,  and  an  open  war  de- 
clared.    Manius  published  letters  from  Antony,  by 
which  he  approved  of  his  brother's  proceedings,  and 
required  of  his  officers  and  soldiers  to  support  him.  . 
Octavius,  who,  besides  his  own  proper  army,  had 
most  of  the  dismissed  veterans  on  his  side,  and  whose 
troops  acted  with  the  greatest  celerity  and  concert,  was 
an  overmatch  for  Lucius.     The  consul  had  for  him 
the  good  wishes  of  the  city  and  country,  because  he 
had  showed  a  regard  for  the  complaints  of  those  who  \ 

had  been  turned  out  of  their  estates,  and  had  de- 
clared against  the  continuation  of  the  triumviral  au« 
thority,  and  many  towns  throughout  Italy  declared 
for  him.  Rome  itself,  though  guarded  by  two  le- 
gions under  the  command  of  Lepidus,  joyfully  re- 
ceived him,  as  soon  as  Octavius  left  it  to  go  into 
Umbria:  but  he  had  but  six  legions  of  new-raised 
troops  under  his  own  command,  and  a  precarioua. 
authority  over  the  lieuteniaints,  who  commanded  An*< 
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Yev  of   ton/s  legions,  quartered  in  the  distant  parts  of  Italy. 

719.      Hearing  that  Salvidienos  was  upon  his  march  with  a 

^^'^^  numerous  army  from  Gaul,  in  order  to  join  Octavius, 

4iitiicQo.  und  ^vns  followed  in  the  rear  by  Asinius  PoUio  and 

til  Vn  if  I  « 

Ventidius,  two  of  his  brother's  lieutenants,  he  marched 
to  meet  him,  with  a  view  of  hemming  him  in  between 
his  army  and  those  of  his  friends:  but  he  soon  found 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides;  for  Agrippa  marched 
after  him  into  Insubria,  and  hindered  his  retreat:  and 
Salvidienus  guarded  the  passages  with  such  care,  that 
he  prevented  his  joining  Pollio  and  Ventidius.     Not 
daring,  in  these  circumstances,  to  venture  a  battle, 
Bmgb.     he  retired  to  Perusia,  a  strong  town  in  Hetruria, 
hoping  that  the  commanders  in  his  interest  would 
find  means  to  come  up  with  him.     But  Ventidius 
and  Pollio  did  not  exert  themselves,  and  Octavius, 
bringing  up  all  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  effectually 
blockaded  him.    Fulvia  was  at  Prseneste  with  a  num- 
ber  of  senators  and  knights;  where,  according  to 
Dio,  she  governed  with  an  absolute  authority,  pre- 
siding in  council,  and  haranguing  the  soldiers  with 
a  sword  by  her  side :  she  there  raised  a  new  army, 
which  she  put  under  the  command  of  Plancus,  and 
was  very  pressing  in  her  solicitations  to  procure  the 
junction  of  the  several  commanders:  but,  whether 
they  disapproved  of  this  unseasonable  war,  or  saw 
it  was  impossible  to  disengage  Lucius  Antonius, 
Ventidius  retired  to  Ravenna,  Pollio  to  Ariminum, 
Plancus  to  Spoletum,  and  the  other  commanders, 
after  some  motions,  remained  quiet,  and  waited  the 
event.    Lucius  defended  the  town  with  great  bravery, 
and  made  several   bold  and  desperate  sallies,  but 
with  no   proportionable  success:   till,   finding  his 
soldiers  reduced  to  the  utmost  miseries  of  famine, 
he  at  last  came  out  in  person,  and,  giving  himself 
into  Octavins's  hands,  with  great  earnestness  in- 
terceded for  his  poor  soldiers,  and  begged  that  his 
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punishment  might  atone  for  their  crimes.     Appian,    Vetrof 
who  gives  him  a  fair  character,  as  a  lover  of  the  public     712. 
welfare,  and  an  enemy  to  the  power  of  the  trium-  ^'^^ 
virate,  makes  him  speak  to  his  army  and  to  Octavius  *^**** 
in  a  very  spirited  strain.  The  young  triumvir  received 
him  very  honourably,  and  with   much  generosity; 
and  all  Lucius's  soldiers  were  pardoned  at  the  desire 
of  Octavius's  own  men ;  the  town  was  destined  to 
be  plundered,  but  one  of  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to 
his  house  before  he  stabbed  himself,  and  the  flames, 
being  spread  by  the  wind,  consumed  the  whole  city. 
Ventidius,  and  the  other  lieutenants  of  Antony,  made 
towards  the  sea-coast.     Caleims,  who   commanded 
several  legions  in  the  Alps,  dying  at  this  time,  his  son 
surrendered  them  to  Octavius :  Fulvia  fled  to  Greece 
with  Plancus:  Julia,  Antony's  mother,  with  several 
of  her  son's  principal  friends,  and,  among  the  rest, 
with  Tiberius  Nero,  husband  to  Livia,  and  father  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  sailed  for  Sicily,  and  received 
from  Pompey  ships  to  conduct  them  where  they 
thought  proper.     Thus  ended  this  dangerous  warj 
and  Octavius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  entered 
in  his  triumphal  robes,  and  crowned  with  laurel.'^ 
L.  Antonius  was  sent  by  Octavius  into  Spain  with 
the  honourable  title  of  proconsul,  but  without  any 
real  power  j  and  he  probably  died  there  soon  after, 
for  there  is  no  more  mention  of  him  in  history. 

*>  Saetoniut,  in  Aug.  15,  writes,  that,  ^  after  Ae  ttkina  of  Penuia,  Octaviw 
put  many  of  the  prisoners  to  death,  answering  all  that  o&red  to  h^  pardon,  at 
ezcnse  themselves,  briefly — death  was  the  wend.'*  Some  authors  »dd,  sa3rs  the 
tame  bbkorian,  ^Hhat  300  of  the  equestrian  and  aeoatorisn  order,  cullod  out  of 
the  rest,  were  danghtered  like  victims,  at  an  altar  raised  to  Julius  Cosar  on  the 
idea  of  Maidi;  ai^  otfaen  have  affinned,  that  he  entered  upon  this  war,  on  pur. 
pose  to  engage  his  secret  enemies,  and  such  whose  fear  more  than  afi^tion  for 
him  kept  &em  quiet,  to  declare  tbemsdves  now  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it,  with  Lucius  Antony  at  ^eir  head;  and  that,  by  the  defeat  of  them,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  he  might  be  enabled  to  sake  good  his  promises 
to  the  veteran  soldietB." 

Appian  writes,  that  he  only  put  to  death  the  senators  of  Perusia,  with  a  few 
of  bis  most  inveterate  enemies;  and  diat  he  was  oonstiained  to  this  step  by  hia 
soldiers.  Pateiculus  also  has  said  the  same  thing:  ^^in  Penisinos  magis  im 
militom,  quam  voltintate  saevitum  duds.**    Lib.  2.  p.  74. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AuUmy  carries  over  hU  troops  into  IttUy^  and  it  joined  iu  hit  pauage  htf  X>«- 
mitiuty  vith  hi*  fleet.  Sexttu  Pompeyj  courted  by  Ociavius^  qffbrs  hig  as- 
tittance  to  Antony.  The  d^erences  rfthe  two  triamvirt  are  eamptued  hg 
their  common  friends^  and  Antony  marries  Octavia.  Ah  agreement  is  msade 
tsOh  Pompey,  A  new  division  is  made  of  the  empire.  Ventidbts**  expimts 
against  the  Parthians. 

J^^Jp  Cn.  DoMiTius  Calvinus  II.  1  ^        , 

""m  ^      c.  AsiNius  PoLLio,        ;  ^^*^"*'- 

B.C.30. 

4i2diocin-       Antony  was  still  immersed  in  pleasure  at  Alex- 
luiBhip.      andria,  when  he  received  the  account  of  his  brother's 
defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party  in  Italy ;  and  that 
Octavius  had  made  himself  master  of  both  Gauls, 
and  had  got  all  the  legions  into  his  hands  that  were 
quartered  in  those  parts.    About  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  Parthians,  commanded  by  Pa- 
corus,  their  king's  son,  and  Labienus,'  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Syria  and  Judea,  had  sacked  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  away  Hircanus,  the  high-priest,  and 
Herod's  brother,  prisoners.    These  disagreeable  and 
disgraceful  tidings  roused  him  from  his  lethargy:  he 
immediately  gathered  together  200  ships,  and  a  con- 
siderable army  which  he  had  ready  in  those  parts.  His 
design  was  to  march  immediately  against  the  Par- 
thians: but  the  pressing  letters  he  received  from  his 
wife  Fulvia,  and  his  friends,  obh'ged  him  to  turn  to- 
wards Italy.   He  went  from  Alexandria  to  Tyre,  from 
whence  passing  by  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  he 
arrived  at  Athens,  where  he  met  Fulvia.    He  much 
blamed  her  and  his  brother  Lucius  for  occasioning  the 
late  disorders,  and  here  he  understood  that  Octavius  had 
lately  married  Scribonia,  the  sister  of  Libo,  Pompey's 
father-in-law,  a  lady  much  more  advanced  in  years  than 
himself;  and  in  which  alliance  he  could  have  no  other 
view  than  to  gain  over  Pompey  to  his  party  for  the  sake 
of  his  shipping,  of  which  he  was  almost  destitute.  An- 
tony advanced  therefore  towards  Italy,  leaving  Fulvia 

'  This  Labioius  wm  the  son  of  Titus  Labienus,  who  had  been  Cssar's  lieutenant 
in  0«ul. 
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sick  at  Sicyon ;  which  neglect  and  scorn  finished  what    Y«r  of 
his  infidelitj  had  b^un,  and  she  died  there  soon  after     713. 
of  grief.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  ^-^-^ 
Antony  to  see  himself  courted  by  Pompey :  this  com-  ^i2th  con. 
mander,  instead  of  closing  with  Octavius,  chose  to  treat '      ^* 
with  Antony,  and  sent  Libo  to  him  under  the  pretence 
of  conducting  to  him  Julia,  his  mother.  Antony  acted 
with  great  discretion,  and  answered,  that,  if  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  against  Octavius,  he  would  will- 
ingly accept  of  Pompey's  proposal ;  and  if,  on  the  con-  Fior.  lib, 
trary,  their  differences  should  be  amicably  determined,  viauU 
he  would  take  care  to  reconcile  him  with  his  colleague.  ^^^"^ 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  joined  him  in  his  passage  over 
the  Ionian  sea;  and,  after  having  kept  an  independent 
fleet  since  the  battle  of  Philippi,  surrendered  to  him  with 
all  his  ships  and  forces.    With  this  reinforcement  he 
appeared  before  Brundusium,  where  he  was  refused 
admittance,  under  the  pretence  that  he  brought  with 
him  Domitius,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  Antony, 
upon  this,  blocked  up  the  place,  and  sent  to  Pompey  in 
Sicily  to  engage  him  to  invade  Sardinia  and  Italy.  Oc- 
tavius marched  directly  to  Brundusium,  where  the  old 
soldiers  being  unwilling  to  fight  against  Antony,  the 
army  endeavoured  by  all  methods  to  reconcile  the  two 
competitors ;  and  this  was  at  length  brought  about  by 
the  management  and  interposition  of  Cocceius  Nerva, 
PoUio,  and  Mecsenas.    In  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, all  offences  and  affronts  were  to  be  mutually  for- 
given, and  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  Antony  and 
Octavius's  half-sister  Octavia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus, 
a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  of  extraordinary  virtues  and 
accomplishments.     Though  Cleopatra  had  so  large  a 
share  in  Antony's  heart,  yet  he  could  not  without  base- 
ness refuse  a  lady  of  Octavia's  rank  and  admirable  qua- 
lities;  and,  to  avoid  all  present  inconveniences,  he  mar- 
ried her.  Manius,  Antony's  agent  in  Italy,  and  Salvi- 
dienus,  Octavius's  chief  lieutenant,  were  the  victims  of 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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Yew  of   tbis  reconciliation.  The  first  was  put  to  death  by  An^ 
^713!^  ton/s  order,  as  the  chief  author  of  the  Perusian  war. 
P'^'^*  The  second  was  accused  before  the  senate  by  Octavius 
412th  con.  of  treasonable  practices,  and  sentenced  to  die;  which 
luiaiiip,      g^ntence  lie  executed  upon  himself.  The  historians  tell 
us,  that  Salvidienus  offered  his  services  to  Antony 
during  the  siege  of  Brundusium ;  and  that  Antony, 
upon  his  reconciliation,  infoiined  Octavius  of  the 
treachery  of  his  lieutenant.  A  new  division  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire  was  made  upon  this  renewal  of  peace  and 
amity,  by  which  Codropolis,  a  town  of  lUyricum,  was 
made  the  boundary  of  their  dominions;  all  from  that 
place  westward  being  to  obey  Octavius,  and  all  east- 
ward Antony:  Africa  was  left  toLepidus« 

After  this  division,  Antony  immediately  despatched 
Ventidius  into  Asia  against  the  Parthians.  But  the 
troubles  at  home  seemed  much  greater  to  both  Antony 
and  Octavius,  who  were  now  entertained  with  the  sad 
and  lamentable  complaints  of  poor  people,  ready  to  starve 
for  want  of  provisions;  which  Pompey  hindered  from 
coming  either  from  the  east  or  west  by  means  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  which  he  had  in  his  power ;  and 
from  Africa  by  his  navy,  which  was  then  very  powerful. 
Octavius,  on  account  of  some  former  affronts,  would  not 
be  brought  to  any  accommodation  with  Pompey,  not- 
Appian.  withstanding  the  continual  cries  and  prayers  of  the  mul- 
titude, whose  rage  and  fury  came  at  last  to  that  height, 
that  he  was  nigh  being  stoned  by  them,  and  Antony  too 
by  coming  to  his  assistance.  At  last,  both  triumvirs  and 
Pompey  were  so  far  persuaded  as  to  come  to  an  inter- 
view upon  two  bridges  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the 
sea,  a  little  off  the  promontory  of  Misenum ;  the  two 
triumvirs  accompanied  by  their  troops  drawn  up  upon 
the  shore,  and  Pompey  by  a  numerous  fleet ;  but,  the 
latter  demanding  large  privileges  for  the  proscribed  per- 
sons, and  to  be  admitted  into  the  power  and  place  of 
Lepidus,  the  treaty  was  ineffectual.  Yet  the  pressing 
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necessities  and  frequent  mutinies  of  the  people  brought  Y«r  of 
them  together  a  second  time,  where,  atnongst  other  ar-  713. 
tides,  it  was  concluded,  that  "  Pompey  should  retain  ^'  ^'  ^' 
all  the  islands  he  was  then  in  possession  of,  and  also  ^^  <^ 
Peloponnesus ;  that  he  should  be  made  augur,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  demanding  the  consulship  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  of  discharging  that  office  by  any  of  his 
friends;  that  he  should  leave  the  sea  open,  and  pay  the 
people  what  com  was  due  from  Sicily ;  that  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  him,  out  of  fear,  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  possessions  and  privileges,  and  lose  only 
their  moveables ;  that  the  proscribed  persons,  except 
such  as  were  guilty  of  Caesar's  death,  should  have  all 
liberty  to  return,  and  receive  a  fourth  part  of  their 
estates ;  and  that  he  himself  should  receive  70,000,000  ^^f^ 
of  sesterces.*'  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  generals,  2. 77. 
and  was  then  sent  to  Rome  to  be  kept  by  the  vestals. 
Thus  a  peace  was  concluded,  to  the  great  joy  an^l  satis- 
faction of  all  the  people.  The  three  chiefs  thought  of 
treating  each  other  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  fell  by  lot 
to  Pompey  to  give  the  first  entertainment.  He  received 
them  accordingly  on  board  his  ship:  and,  while  they 
were  at  supper,  Menas,  his  admiral,  whispered  him  in 
the  ear:  **  Allow  me  to  cut  the  cables,  and  you  are 
master  of  the  world."  Pompey,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, answered,  "  You  should  have  done  it  without 
consulting  me;  Pompey  cannot  perjure  himself."  The 
two  guests  heard  nothing  of  what  was  said,  and  the 
entertainment  was  concluded  with  as  much  gaiety  as 
it  had  begun.  Antony  and  Octavius  treated  Pompey 
in  their  turns ;  and  these  rejoicings  seemed  to  speak 
the  sincerity  of  their  union.'' 

k  The  two  consu]R  of  this  year,  Calvinuf  and  Pollio,  hid  dowo  their  office  hefoie 
the  end  of  their  nominal  ma^tracy,  in  favour  of  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  iriend  of 
Oetariut,  and  of  P.  Canidius  Craaeus,  one  of  Antony's  officers,  whom  we  ahall  soon 
see  at  the  head  of  hia  land  army.  PoUio,  when  divested  of  the  consulship,  was  sent 
to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  a  people  of  Illyria,  who  had  shown  a  strong  at- 
tadimenttoBrutHf.  He  took  thetownof  S>aIon&iar.d  poformed other espknts,  wfaioli 
entitled  him  to  a  triumph.  His  collewue  Calvinua  obtained  the  same  honour  for 
HKOt  niccen  a^ainat  the  Cenitani  in  SftaxL   Dozing  tfaeb  consulate^  Hcand  was 
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Year  of  L.  MaRCIUS  CeNSORINUS,  )  ^  , 

""^.^  C.  CalVisius  Sabinus,      |Consuls. 

^'^•^       The  noise  of  civil  discord  now  ceased  for  a  while ; 

mui  con.  and  Octaviusand  Antony  were  welcomed  to  Rome  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  The  other  chief  sailed  back 
to  his  islands.  Before  they  separated,  they  named,  it  is 
said,  the  consuls  for  the  four  following  years ;  Antony 
and  Libo  for  the  first,  Octavius  and  Pompey  for  the 
second,  Domitius  andSosius  for  the  third,  and  Antony 
and  Octavius  for  the  fourth.  This  nomination,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place. 

The  stay  which  Octavius  and  Antony  made  at  Rome 
was  not  long.  Octavius,  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  action, 
sent  a  detachment  of  them  into  Illyricum,  and  led  the 
rest  into  Gaul,  where  there  were  some  disturbances ; 
and  Antony  departed  for  the  east,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Parthians.  This  war  his  lieutenant  Ven- 
tidius  had  managed  with  great  success,  having  over- 
thrown Labienus  and  Barzapharnes  in  two  engage- 
ments, in  which  these  two  generals  perished.  Antony, 
being  informed  in  his  way  of  these  particulars,  stopped 
at  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  gave  himself 
over  to  his  pleasures  and  diversions  in  the  company  of 
Octavia,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  love  at 
this  time.  He  quitted,  during  his  residence  there,  all 
the  ensigns  of  authority,  and  affected  to  live  like  a 
private  person.  He  neglected  business  altogether, 
and  divided  his  time  between  love,  philosophy,  and 
entertainments. 

Y.  R,  715.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  1  ^        . 

^■^■^y-  C.  NORBANUS  FlaCCUS,  \  ^^^'"^'• 

nn^^'       Antony,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  thought  of  re- 
suming the  general.  A  jealousy  perhaps  of  the  honour 

madd  king  of  the  Jews  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  old  Deiotarns,  that  good  aOy 
of  theAriftocratians,  died,  leaving  beliind  him,  among  otlier  memorable  deeds,  that 
of  having  murdered  aU  hiscfaildrai,  bat  the  one  whom  he  destined  for  his  heb. 
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acquired  by  his  lieutenant  had  seized  him  at  this  time ;    Ye«  or 

ROME 

and  he  lefl  Athens  to  gather  those  laurels  which  pro-      715. 
perly  belonged  to  him.     But,  before  he  arrived  at  the  ^'^^^ 
army,  Ventidius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  com-  ^"^  com- 
plete victory  which  he  had  gained  over  Pacorus.    This        ^ 
brave  prince  perished  in  the  battle,  and  all  his  men 
were  destroyed,  excepting  those  who  found  protection 
in  Samosatis,  the  capital  town  of  Commagena,  where 
Antiochus  reigned,    Ventidius,  who  was  afraid  of  of- 
fending Antony,  did  not  pursue  all  the  advantages  of 
this  victory.    In  the  prosecution,  however,  of  the  war, 
he  laid  siege  to  Samosatis,  which  he  would  have  taken 
in  a  short  time,  if  Antony  had  not  sent  ex[^ress  orders 
to  him  to  wait  his  arrival.    As  the  justice,  generosity, 
and  bravery,  of  the  young  Parthian  prince  had  en- 
deared all  the  Syrians  to  his  person,  and  there  were 
no  hopes  of  bringing  back  to  their  duty  several  towns 
and  princes  in  those  parts,  while  they  thought  him 
alive,  Ventidius  caused  his  head  to  be  carried  about 
the  province,  and  thus  completely  revenged  upon  the 
Parthians  the  cruelty  and  indignity  they  were  guilty 
of,  in  regard  to  Crassus  and  his  brave  and  generous 
sons.     When  Antony  arrived,  he  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  siege  of  Samosatis,  but  his  behaviour 
in  the  conduct  of  it  procured  him  no  honour.     The 
town  was  bravely  defended,  and  Antiochus  at  last  pur- 
chased of  him  a  peace  for  300  talents,  though  he  had  6«,i26^ 
oflFered  Ventidius  1000  before  his  arrival.     After  this  * 
exploit,  away  he  flew  to  his  dear  Octavia  at  Athens. 
He  was  decreed  a  triumph  in  Rome  for  the  victories 
of  Ventidius;  and  this  brave  general  was  likewise  ad* 
mitted  to  the  same  honour.     The  triumph  decreed  to 
Antony  was  never  exhibited ;  but  Ventidius  celebrated 
his  this  same  year,  on  the  S8th  of  December,  with 
great  pomp;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
formerly  led  in  triumph,  in  his  infancy,  added  to  th^ 
public  joy,  and  to  the  glory  of  this  distinction^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  renewal  of  the  var  hetween  the  triumvir  $  and  Sextut  Pompey,  Ckieivitu*9 
preparations.  Hie  bad  mccess  in  several  naval  engagements.  He  at  last  de~ 
ttroys  SextmUfteet^  and  obliges  him  to  quit  Sicily,  He  disposteeses  Lepidme 
of  his  armif  and  the  triumvir  al  power  ^  and  applies  himself  to  gain  the  affectiome 
of  all  orders  of  men. 

J^IJ'l       The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between 

ROME     ^  *^    ,    1  .  .  /»! 

715.  Pompey  and  the  triumvirs  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
^'^'^^'  Antony,  who  by  the  articles  of  it  was  obliged  to  quit 
4i^hcon.  Peloponnesus,  would  not  do  it  till  Pompey  had  satis- 
fied him  for  such  monies  as  were  due  to  him  from  the 
inhabitants.  Pompey  would  by  no  means  hearken  to 
this,  but  immediately  began,  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ments, to  augment  his  forces.  He  also  secretly  au- 
thorized the  pirates  to  seize  the  provisions  destined 
for  Italy,  which  renewed  the  former  grievances  and 
miseries,  and  made  the  people  complain,  that  the  only 
change  in  their  situation  was,  that  they  had  four  tyrants 
instead  of  three.  Menas,  one  of  Pompey*s  freedmen, 
in  whom  he  had  hitherto  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, had  opposed  the  peace,  and  now  excited  him 
to  a  rupture ;  yet,  soon  after,  upon  a  suspicion  of  a 
change  in  his  master's  affections,  he  revolted  to  Oc- 
tavius,  and  delivered  up  to  him  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
with  three  legions  and  sixty  galleys.  Sextus  demanded 
him  back,  and  upon  receiving  a  refusal,  he  sent  a 
squadron  to  pillage  the  coast  of  Campania.  Octavius, 
on  his  side,  took  the  treaty  of  Misenum  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  vestals,  alleging,  that  by  this  hostility 
it  was  broke,  and  summoned  Antony  and  Lepidus  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  But,  neither  of  them  making 
haste  to  comply,  he  was  obliged  to  act  by  himself;  and 
he  soon  gathered  two  numerous  fleets^  one  composed 
mostly  of  the  vessels  of  Menas,  and  commanded  by 
Calvisius  Sabinus ;  another  built  and  equipped  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  under  the  conduct  of  L.  Corniiicius. 
These  two  fleets  were  to  attack  Sicily  on  two  sides,  and 
cause  a  diversion  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  while  his 
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legions  passed  from  Reggie  into  the  island.  But  Sex-    Vmt  ^ 
tus,  who  was  in  readiness  for  a  vigorous  defence,  sent     715. 
a  squadron  under  the  conduct  of  Menecrates  against  ^^'^^ 
Calvisius,  and  destroyed  most  of  his  ships  near  Cuma;  ^^^^  «»- 
and  he  waited  himself,  at  Messana,  the  approach  of       ^ 
the  other  fleet.    This  also  was  beat  back  by  Pompey, 
and,  when  lying  at  anchor,  was  almost  entirely  de* 
stroyed.     Octavius,  who  was  on  board  of  it,  got  on 
shore  with  much  difficulty,  and,  having  saved  what 
men  and  vessels  he  could,  contented  himself,  for  the 
present,  in  distributing  his  land  forces  along  the  coast» 
till  he  could  get  together  another  fleet. 

Octavius  was  married  this  year  to  Livia,  so  famous 
for  having  engaged  his  constant  affection  during  his 
whole  life.  She  had  lately  returned  to  Rome  with 
her  husband  Tiberius  Nero,  under  the  security  of  the 
peace  of  Misenum ;  and,  by  her  refined  and  dexterous 
wit  more  than  her  beauty,  she  made  such  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  heart,  that,  in  order  to  procure  her, 
he  broke  through  all  the  rules  of  decency.  Scribonia 
was  divorced  from  him,  the  very  day  she  was  brought 
to  bed  of  the  famous  Julia;  and  Tiberius  Nero  was 
constrained  to  yield  up  to  him  his  wife,  though  she 
was  six  months  gone  with  child.  The  scruple  arising 
from  this  circumstance  was  removed  by  the  college  of 
augurs.  The  question  was  put  to  them,  "  Whether 
a  woman,  with  child  by  her  husband,  could  be  law- 
fully married  to  another  man  before  childbirth  ?'* 
They  said,  **  that,  since  there  could  be  no  doubt  to 
whom  the  child  belonged,  Livia  was  free  to  marry, 
though  pregnant,  the  law  forbidding  it  only  when 
that  was  uncertain."  The  lady  was  delivered  three 
months  afterward  of  Drusus,  whom  Octavius  imme* 
diately  sent  to  Tiberius.  * 

1  Sueton.  in  Oalba,  c.  1.  (B.  Cms.  vol.  2.  p.  177)*  lAfSst  olim,  poit  Augnsti  at*, 
dm  nuptias  Vejentanum  faum  revisenti,  prsterTolanA  aquila  gajliimm  aTbin,  nu 
mulum  Uuri  rostxo  teDentem,  ita  ut  rapuerat,  demiait  in  gremium :  cumque  nutrid 
aditem,  panffi  ramulum  placuisaet,  unta  puUorum  aobolea  provenit,  ut  hodie  quoque 
ea  villa  ^  ad  Gallinaa'  vooetur;  tale  vero  lauretam,  at  tnumphaturi  CaBsarea  inde 
Uureaa  decerperent;  fuitqae  mos  triumphantibua,  illas  oonfestim  eodem  loco  pan- 
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Yew  of        The  five  years  of  the  triumvirate  were  now  almost 
n.  o  ivf  IS 

716.      expired}  and  the  triumvirs  prolonged  their  power 

^'^•^^'  for  five  years  more,  without  regarding  the  suffrages 

414th  con-  either  of  the  senate  or  the  people. 

lulshlp.  ''       *' 

Y.R.718.  M.  ViPSANius  Agrippa,  1  n^^^..U 

B.  C.  36.  -r      4-1  r-i  t  ^OUSUlS. 

L.  Canidius  Gallus,     y 

416th  con-    .  .  ,  n  A  •  J    A       • 

■uiship.  Canidius  was  a  creature  of  Antony's;  and  Agnppa 

was.  a  faithful  servant  of  Octaviusj  a  man  of  low 
birth,  but  who  had  great  talents  for  war  and  for  a 
court.  He  had  lately  brought  back  to  their  duty  the 
rebellious  Gauls,  and  in  this  expedition  had  passed 
the  Rhine.  Octavius,  with  the  consulship,  had  pro- 
cured him  a  decree  for  a  triumph :  but  he  rejected 
this  distinction  as  unbecoming,  at  a  time  when  his 
general  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  whole  year  of 
their  consulship  was  spent  in  making  preparations 
against  Ponipey.  Agrippa  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  building  a  new  fleet,  and  exercising  the  rowers  and 
seamen ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  double  em- 
ployment with  great  zeal  and  capacity,  overlooking 
the  carpenters,  and  presiding  over  the  exercises,  in 
which  20,000  slaves  were  instructed.  He  executed 
also  another  noble  work,  the  Julian  port,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  lakes  Lucrinus  and  Avernus  with 
the  sea;  in  which  the  greatest  fleets  might  be  re- 
ceived, and  find  sufficient  shelter  from  the  winds  and 
tides.  The  lake  Lucrinus,  situated  between  Mise- 
num  and  Puteoli,  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  an  old 
causey  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  sufficient  breadth 
to  allow  a  waggon  to  pass.  Agrippa  repaired  and 
raised  this  causey,  which,  being  weakened  in  several 

gere— .Plinhis  16.  30.  Livis  Drusilltc,  qua  postea  Augusta  matrimonii  nomen 
acoepit,  cum  pacta  esset  ilia  Cssari,  gallinam  conspicui  candoris  sedenti  aquilaez 
altoabjecitin  gremium  illcsam :  intrepideque  miranti  acces8itmiraculum,quon]am 
teneret  rostro laureum  ramum  onuatum  «uid  baccis.  Conservari  alitem  et  sobolem 
jusscre  aruspices,  ramumque  eum  seri  ac  rite  custodiri.  Quod  factum  eat  in  villa 
Cssarum,  fluvio  Tiberi,  imposita,  juxta  nonum  lapidem  Flaminia  via,  quas  obid 
Tocatur,  » ad  Gallinaa:'  mireque  ailva  provenit.  Ex  ea  triumphana  postea  CflMir, 
lauruminmanu  tenuit,  coronamque  capite  gessit:  ac  deinde  iniperatoraa  Cciarea 
4:ancti.    (Variorum,  vol.  2.  p.  220.)    Dio  cadem  habet  libro  4.  8vo.  p.  3«9. 
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places,  was  frequently  overflowed.    He  cut  two  open-  ^^j^„ 
ings  in  it  to  allow  a  passage  for  ships;  and,  from      716. 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  Lucrinus,  he  drew  a  canal  ^^'^^ 
to  the  lake  Avemus,  which  last  properly  formed  the  ^J**  <*^ 
port,  and  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  vessels.     It  is  g^,  i^ 
reported,  that  in  order  to  correct  the  bad  quality  of  J^jJ^^ 
the  air,  which  was  supposed  to  be  infectious  and  pesti- 
lential, Agrippa  cut  down  the  forests  which  grew  on 
tbe  borders  of  the  Avernus,  and  thus,  by  giving  a  free 
circulation  to  the  air,  made  it  a  healthful  and  pleasant 
situation*    It  was  here  he  assembled  all  the  new  ves- 
sels built  in  the  several  ports  of  Italy,  and  exercised 
the  rowers  and  sailors."" 

L.  Gellius  Poflicola,  1    ^       ,  y.  r.  717. 

M.C0CCEIU8NERVA.    }  ^°"«"^^-       ±^1^ 

4I8U1  can- 

Antony,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  appeared  wWiip. 
before  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail ;  and 
pretended  that  he  came  to  assist  Octavius  in  the  war 
against  Pompey :  but  Octavius,  having  now  gathered 
a  very  powerful  force  at  sea,  could  willingly  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  colleague's  civility.  Plutarch  says,  ^^jJJJ;  ^ 
that  he  came  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend  ;  and 
the  new  disgusts  that  arose  between  them,  at  this  time, 
seem  to  favour  his  opinion.  Antony,  it  has  been  said, 
was  not  willing  that  Octavius  should  have  all  the 
honour  and  profit  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  was 
desirous  to  exchange  a  part  of  his  fleet,  which  was  a 

■>  ^^  An  memoniin  portns,  Lucrinoque  addita  daustra, 
Atque  inilignatum  magnis  Btridoribiu  equor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  reftiso, 
Tjitfaenusque  freda  immittitiir  eeatus  Avernis  ?"   Virg.  Oeorg.  2. 161. 

— —  "  Sive  reoeptus 
Tenri  Nqitunus  dasses  Aquilonibus  arcet 
Regis  opus."  Hot,  Ait  Poet.  t.  S3. 

This  noble  and  royal  work  does  sot  seem  to  bare  been  of  any  lasting  use.  Strabo^ 
who  wrote  under  the  emperor  Tiberius,  takes  very  litde  notice  of  it ;  and,  in  the 
history  of  later  ages,  it  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  face  of  these  places  was  en- 
tirely changed  in  1638,  by  an  earthquake,  which  in  one  ni^t  raised  a  great  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  Lucrinus,  and  die  adjacent  fields,  into  a  mountain  600 
feet  high,  called  now  Monte  Nuoto,  which  is  covered  particularly  on  one  side 
with  the  scoriie  of  melted  metal,  and  bas  a  hollow  in  its  summit,  which  is  near 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
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Year  of  great  expense  to  him,  for  a  land  army,  which  he  wanted 
^^ri^  in  order  to  push  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  But, 
^^'^'  whatever  were  the  causes  of  their  discontent,  certain  it 
4i6th  coo-  is  that  they  began  to  consider  each  other  as  rivals,  and 
^'  showed  openly  their  dissatisfaction.  Antony  was  re- 
fused admittance  into  the  port  of  Brundusium,  and 
therefore  landed  at  Tarentum,  where  Octavia,  who 
accompanied  him,  obtained  his  leave  to  go  to  her  bro- 
ther, and  clear  up  all  misunderstandings.  Oetavius 
received  her  with  the  courtesy  suitable  to  the  great 
affection  he  had  for  her,  but  was  yet  so  backward  in 
answering  her  requests,  that  she  publicly  addressed 
herself  to  his  two  great  friends,  Agrippa  and  Mecasnas : 
"  All  mankind  (said  she)  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
me,  and  congratulate  me  for  partaking  of  the  grandeur 
of  two  powerful  generals.  I  am  the  wife  of  the  one, 
and  the  sister  of  the  other.  But,  if  an  ill  destiny  should 
lead  them  to  war  with  each  other,  I  shall  be  miserable 
without  redress;  I  shall  be  reduced  to  the  fatal  neces- 
sity of  losing  a  husband  or  a  brother/*  Her  entreaties 
had,  at  length,  so  m  uch  weight,  that  Oetavius  consented 
to  meet  Antony  between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum. 
From  the  place  chosen  for  their  interview,  it  appeared 
that  the  young  triumvir  intended  to  have  a  small  river 
between  him  and  his  colleague.  But  Antony,  who  did 
not  want  generosity,  when  he  saw  Oetavius  approach, 
leaped  into  a  boat,  that  he  might  cross  over  to  him. 
This  Oetavius  perceived,  and  imitating  the  example, 
they  met  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  there  dis- 
puted who  should  go  over  to  the  other.  Oetavius  pre- 
vailed, as  he  declared  that  he  had  an  intention  to  go 
to  Tarentum  to  see  his  sister.  They  soon  agreed  be- 
tween themselves,  and  against  Sextus.  Antony  lent 
Oetavius  120  vessels,  and  received  from  him  20,000 
legionary  soldiers :  and,  in  consideration  of  ten  light 
ships  of  war,  Octavia  obtained  for  her  husband  1000 
chosen  men,  who  were  to  serve  him  as  a  guard.  They 
also,  that  they  might  confirm  their  negotiations,  pro- 
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jected  a  double  marriage;  the  one  of  Antyllus,  the    Yew  of 
eldest  son  of  Antony,  with  Julia,  daughter  toOctayius,      717. 
who  was  not  three  years  old ;  and  the  other  of  Antonia,  ^'^'^ 
the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  who  was  still  4i6th  con. 
younger,  with  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  """"^ 
which  last  took  place,  and  began  the  alliance  between 
the  family  of  Domitius  and  Cassan    Having  thus  ad- 
justed their  differences,  they  took  leave  of  each  other: 
Antony  returned  into  the  east  with  his  new  legions, 
leaving  Octavia  in  Italy ;  and  Octavius,  on  his  side, 
strengthened  with  such  a  considerable  navy,  applied 
himself  entirely  to  the  war  against  Sextus," 

Octavius  determined  to  invade  Sicily  from  three 
several  quarters :  Lepidus  was  to  make  a  descent  from 
Africa ;  Statilius  Taurus  from  Tarentum,  with  the 
ships  left  by  Antony;  and  he  himself,  with  his  new- 
built  fleet,  from  the  Julian  port :  and  the  three  armies 
set  out,  by  agreement,  on  the  1st  of  July.*"  But,  on 
the  third  day  after  they  had  set  sail,  a  violent  tempest 
arose,  and  rendered  useless,  at  least  for  a  time,  these 
formidable  preparations.  Lepidus  alone  landed  his 
men  in  Sicily,  on  the  coast  of  Lilybseum;  Taurus  was 
forced  back  to  Tarentum  ;  and  Octavius*s  squadron, 
having  no  port  near  to  put  in  at,  suffered  greatly, 
Sextus,  who,  on  this  occasion,  sacrificed  solemnly  to 
Neptune,  took  for  his  colour  the  sea-green,  instead  of 
the  purple ;  and  Octavius,  on  his  side,  declared  he 
would  conquer  in  spite  of  Neptune.  Lepidus  was  able 
to  keep  footing  in  Sicily,  for  he  had  sailed  with  1000 
vessels  of  burden  and  seventy  galleys,  which  carried 

'  Apptan  teUs  us,  that  before  he  began  any  military  operations,  he  purified  hia 
new  fleet  by  the  religioua  ceremony  of  a  lustration,  vhicb  was  performed  after  the 
following  manner :  idtars  were  erected  in  the  sea,  a  little  off  the  shore,  and  the  ships, 
with  all  their  repective  crews,  in  a  profound  silence,  were  ranked  in  order  before 
them ;  the  priests  sacrificed,  standing  in  the  water ;  then  placed  the  victimt  in  a 
pinnace,  with  which  they  rowed  thrice  round  the  fleet,  followed  by  other  boats,  in 
which  were  all  the  principal  oomroanders ;  all  offering  prayers,  that  if  the  fleet  was 
threatened  with  any  misfortune,  it  might  fall  upon  the  victims.  The  victims  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  one  half  &t  them  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  other  half 
burnt  upon  the  sltais,  whilst  all  the  multitude  made  thetr  prayer*. 

•  According  to  Dio,  Kb.  49.  p.  S92.  in  the  begmning  of  spring.^ We  shall  fol- 
low  Appian  in  the  account  of  this  war,  his  relation  being  as  authentic  and  more 
consiBient  than  any  other. 
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Year  of  over  twelve  lefi:ions,  5000  Numidian  horse,  and  all 
717.  things  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
^^•^'  Pompey  hoped  that,  after  so  many  losses,  Octavius 
4i6th  coo.  would  lie  quiet ;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  had  re- 
*^'  fitted  his  fleet,  and  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily 
again,  that  very  summer,  he  sent  the  perfidious  Menas, 
who  had  already  abandoned  the  party  of  Octavius, 
and  had  returned  to  his  old  master,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  his  enemy.  Menas,  ill  satisfied  with  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  Pompey,  who  had 
trusted  him  with  no  other  command  than  that  of  the 
seven  ships  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him, 
and  which  he  commanded  in  the  present  expedition, 
resolved  once  more  to  change  sides.  To  this  pur- 
pose^ imagining  that,  whatever  happened,  it  would 
be  for  his  advantage  to  do  some  brave  and  valiant 
»  action,  he  distributed  all  the  money  he  had  among  his 
companions,  and,  sailing  directly  towards  Octavius's 
fleet,  he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  guard-ships; 
then,  going  off,  and  falling  on  again,  he  carried  away 
sometimes  two  of  them,  and  sometimes  three :  he 
picked  up  also  in  the  very  ports  several  ships  laden 
*  with  corn,  and  sunk  and  burnt  those  he  could  not 
carry  off,  and  filled  the  coast  with  terror.  He  grew 
so  bold  that  he  even  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  bay  upon 
the  coast,  where  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been  fast  in  the 
ouze,  till  his  enemies,  running  down  from  the  moun- 
tains as  to  an  assured  prey,  he  gently  rowed  ofl^  de- 
riding them,  to  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  the 
whole  army.  After  he  had  thus  made  known  his 
importance  to  Caesar,  he  thought  of  giving  a  favour- 
able impression  of  himself,  by  performing  an  act  of 
generosity ;  and  he  dismissed  without  ransom  a  se- 
nator called  Rebilus,  who  was  among  the  prisoners 
he  had  taken.  He  then  raised  a  report  amongst  his 
people,  that  they  should  soon  have  a  fugitive  of  con- 
sequence,  Vinidius  Marcellus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oc- 
tavius,  whose  affection  he  had  found  means  to  engage. 
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Deceived  by  this  pretext,  his  soldiers  permitted  him    Ye«  of 
to  have  a  conference  with  Vinidius,  in  one  of  the     717. 
neighbouring  islands ;   and  he   told  Vinidius  that,  ^'  ^'  ^' 
^hen  he  left  Caesar's  party,  he  had  been  forced  to  it  4i6th  con- 
by  the  injuries  he  daily  received  from  Calvisius,  at  *^    *^' 
that  time  admiral ;  but  that,  since  Agrippa  had  now 
the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  ready  to  return  to 
Caesar's  service,  provided  Vinidius  would  bring  him  a 
safe  conduct  from  Messala,  who,  in  Agrippa's  absence, 
commanded  on  the  coast.    He  also  promised,  by  some 
signal  service,  to  repair  his  fault.     Messala  sent  the 
safe  conduct,  and  Menas  came  over  to  Octavius,  who 
permitted  the  officers  of  his  ships  to  go  where  they 
pleased,  and  pardoned  Menas ;  but  gave  him  no  com- 
mand, and  had  a  strict  watch  kept  over  him.^ 

When  the  fleet  was  in  readiness,  Octavius  came  to 
Vibo,  where  he  gave  orders  to  Messala  to  pass  over 
into  Sicily,  with  two  legions,  in  order  to  join  Lepi- 
dus's  army,  and  to  land  in  the  gulf  of  Taurominium  : 
he  sent  three  likewise  to  Stylida,  which  is  the  very 
extremity  of  the  strait,  to  wait  a  fair  opportunity ; 
and  commanded  Taurus  to  cruise  with  his  fleet  from 
Tarentum  to  Scylaceum,  which  lies  opposite  to  Tau^ 
rominium.  Pompey,  on  his  side,  placed  good  gar- 
risons in  all  the  places  of  the  coast,  where  any  forces 
could  land ;  and  kept  his  fleet  at  Messana,  ready  to 
sail  upon  the  first  order.  While  these  preparations 
were  going  forward,  Lepidus,  having  sent  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces,  which  consisted  of  four  legions, 
Papias,  one  of  Pompey 's  lieutenants,  met  them  in  the 
open  sea,  and  sunk  and  burnt  several  of  the  vessels 
in  which  they  had  embarked,  forcing  the  rest  to  re- 
turn to  Africa.  Two  of  the  legions  were  cut  off,  and 
those  of  them,  who  thought  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming  to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  were  there  massacred 
by  the  order  of  Titisienus  Gallus,  another  of  Pompey*s 

?  This  perfidioat  wretch,  if  we  can  heliere  Horace,  liyed  afterward  in  great 
opnlencc,  and  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  military  tribune.    See  Epod.  4. 
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Year  of  Ueuteuaiits.  Papias,  after  this  success,  returned  to 
*7i7.  Pompey ;  and  the  two  legions,  who  recovered  Africa^ 
^'  ^'  ^'  found  means  to  cross  over  to  Lepidus. 
416th  coiK  Cffisar  himself  passed,  with  his  main  fleet,  from  Vibo 
to  Strongyle,  one  of  the  JSoIian  or  Vulcanian  islanda, 
and,  seeing  several  camps  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  that 
side,  he  supposed  Pompey  was  there  in  person ;  and 
therefore,  leaving  Agrippa  in  that  station,  he  returned 
to  Vibo,  and  immediately  joined  Messala,  with  a  de- 
sign to  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  Pompe/s  ab- 
sence to  surprise  Taurominium,and  to  fall  upon  Sicily 
on  both  sides  at  once.  Agrippa  sailed  from  Strongyle 
to  Hiera,  another  island,  which  lay  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily ;  and  determined  the  next  day  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Mylas,  and  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  which 
lay  there  under  the  command  of  Demochares.  Pom- 
pey, apprised  of  his  intention,  sent  from  Messana  forty 
more  ships  to  Demochares,  under  the  command  of 
Apollophanes,  another  of  his  freedmen,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Papias,  with  seventy  others.  Agrippa,  be- 
fore day,  weighed  anchor  with  half  his  ships,  design- 
ing only  to  fight  with  Papias,  with  whom,  by  his  intelli- 
gence, he  expected  to  meet ;  but,  when  he  saw  Apol- 
lophanes's  fleet  followed  by  another  of  seventy  sail, 
he  sent  presently  to  give  notice  to  Octavius,  that 
Pompey  was  at  Mylse,  with  the  greatest  pait  of  his 
naval  force ;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  middle  of  his 
great  ships,  sent  to  the  rest  at  Hiera  to  join  him  with- 
out delay.  The  ships  of  the  two  admirals,  Papias  and 
Agrippa,  magnificently  equipped  with  towers  on  poop 
and  prow,  began  the  fight,  and  gave  the  signals  to  the 
others,  who  instantly  charged  with  great  violence,  some 
stem  and  stem,  others  standing  off  to  gain  their  enemy's 
broadside,  and  fall  on  with  greater  force.  Great  was 
the  noise  made  by  the  ships  shocking  against  each  V 
other,  and  greater  the  shouts  of  the  men.  ^ 

Pompey's  ships  were  middle-sized,  light  and  easy  to 
manage,  and  of  course  more  active  than  those  of  the 
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enemy,  aiid»  by  their  swiftness,  fit  to  t«ke  all  advan-    Yew  ^r 
tages  in  boarding ;  Octavius's,  being  greater  and  more     717. 
heavy,  were  of  consequence  less  nimble,  but,  by  their  ^-^-^ 
superior  strength,  they  gave  the  shock  with  more  vio-  ^^J^' 
lence,  and  were  abler  to  receive  it.    Octavius  had  the 
best  soldiers,  and  Pompey  the  most  skilful  mariners. 
These  charged  not  right  forwards  upon  Caesar's  great 
ships,  but,  sheering  by  them,  sometimes  broke  a  whole 
line   of  oars,  sometimes  carried  away  their  rudders, 
and  sometimes  suddenly  bringing  about,  they  attacked 
them  iwith  their  beak-heads.     But,  when  Octavius's 
ships  could  reach  any  of  these  light-timbered  vessels, 
they  pressed  upon  them  so  furiously,  that  he  either 
staved  them  or  bored  them  through  and  through; 
and,  if  they  came  at  any  time  to  fight  board  and  boards 
the  Cesarean  soldiers,  from  their  great  ships,  miserably 
knocked  their  enemies  down  with  missile  arms  thrown 
from  aloft ;  and,  casting  in  their  grappling-hooks, 
easily  stopped  them ;  so  that,  the  service  being  too 
hard  to  be  borne,  the  Fompeians  had  no  other  way 
to  save  themselves  but  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  where 
skiffs,  appointed  ifor  that  purpose,  took  them  up.  Mean- 
while, Agrippa,  whose  main  design  was  upon  Papias's 
ship,  gave  him  so  cruel  a  shock  in  the  bow,  that  he 
opened  all  his  keel,  and  those  in  the  forecastle  pre- 
sently fell,  and,  the  water  entering,  all  the  lower 
bank  of  rowers  were  drowned ;  the  rest  upon  planks 
saved  themselves  by  swimming.     Papias  himself  was 
received  into  the  next  ship,  and  renewed  the  fight. 

When  Pompey,  who  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
was  spectator  of  the  fight,  saw  that  his  people  never 
came  near  any  of  the  enemy's  ships  without  great 
loss  of  men,  and  that  the  rest  of  Agrippa's  fleet  was 
sailing  from  Hiera  to  his  assistance,  he  made  a  signal 
for  his  men  to  retreat,  which  they  did  at  first  gradually, 
still  fighting  with  great  bravery ;  but,  being  closely 
pressed  upon,  they  all,  at  last,  fairly  fled,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  mouths  of  several  rivers,  where  Agrippa's 
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Yewrof   pilots  advisod  him  not  to  hazard  his  heavy  vessels  on 

ROM  E 

717.     account  of  the  flats.     He  came,  therefore,  to  an  an- 
^*  ^'  ^^'  chor  in  sight  of  them  in  the  open  sea,  as  if  he  designed 
416th  con.  to  attack  them  in  the  night ;  but,  his  officers  admo- 
^'      nishing  him  not  to  over-harass  the  soldiers,  or  be  too 
confident  in  the  present  calmness  of  the  sea,  he  re- 
treated  towards  the  evening;  and  Pompey's  ships 
got  into  the  harbour.     Agrippa  lost  in  this  battle 
but  five  vessels,  and  Pompey  thirty.     The  latter,  ne- 
vertheless, commended  his  men  for  having  so  well 
defended  themselves  against  ships  so  superior  in  height 
and  strength,  nor  were  his  rewards  less  than  if  they 
had  been  victorious.    He  also  gave  them  hopes,  that, 
by  fighting  in  the  straits,  they  would  have  better  suc- 
cess, as  their  light  ships  would  better  stem  the  cur- 
rent ;  and  he  promised  withal  to  add  somewhat  to 
the  height  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  this  brave  commander  gave  him- 
self no  rest;  judging  rightly  that  Octavius  was  gone 
to  Taurus's  camp  to  execute  his  design  upon  Tauro- 
minium,  he  set  sail  for  Messana,  leaving  at  Mylas  a 
part  of  his  ships  to  make  Agrippa  believe  he  was  still 
there.     Agrippa,  on  the  other  side,  having  given 
a  little  repose  to  his  men,  sailed  towards  Tyndaris, 
which  had  promised  to  surrender.     The  inhabitants 
were  willing  to  receive  him,  but  the  garrison  defended       , 
the  place  so  valiantly  that  they  drove  him  from  it ; 
yet  some  other  towns  revolting  to  him,  received  his 
garrisons,  and  towards  night  he  returned  to  his  fleet.       I 
Octavius,  on  his  side,  being  well  assured  that  Pompey       j 
was  gone  from  Messana  to  Mylae  to  meet  Agrippa, 
came  from  Scylaceum  to  Leucopetra,  from  whence 
he  proposed  to  pass  by  night  to  Taurominium  ;  but,       I 
having  information  there  of  Agrippa's  victory,  he       j 
thought  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  conceal 
his  embarkation,  and  determined  to  sail  in  broad  day- 
light, not  suspecting  that  Pompey  would  remove  far 
from  Agrippa.  Day  then  beginning  to  appear,  he  took 
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a  view  of  the  sea  from  the  mountains  as  far  as  his  sight  ^^^„ 
could  reach,  and,  spying  none  of  the  enemy's  ships,  he  717. 
went  on  board,  loading  the  ships  with  all  the  soldiers  ^^'^^ 
he  could  put  into  them ;  leaving  the  rest  with  Messala  ^^^ 
till  the  ships  returned  to  fetch  them.  Being  come  near  '^ 
to  Taurominium,  he  summoned  the  place  to  surrender ; 
but,  the  garrison  refusing,  he  passed  on  beyond  the  river 
Onobala,  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  landed  near 
Archigetes,  where,  having  offered  prayers  to  the  gods, 
he  encamped.  He  was  beginning  the  circumvallation 
of  his  camp,  when  Pompey  was  descried  coming  with  a 
great  fleet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  army,  who 
thought  he  had  been  quite  ruined  by  Agrippa.  Along 
the  shore  likewise  came  horsemen,  striving  in  swiftness 
to  outpaBs  the  fleet ;  and  in  several  parts  were  seen 
great  bodies  of  foot.  Caesar's  people,  seeing  themselves 
thus  surrounded,  were  utterly  dismayed.  Octavius  him- 
self was  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  because  it  was  now  im- 
possible for  Messala  to  join  him.  The  horse  first  fell 
among  Octavius'smen  still  employed  in  their  trenches ; 
and,  if  the  fleet  and  foot  had  come  on  at  the  same  time, 
Pompey  would  probably  have  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory i  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  terror  his  enemies  were 
in,  and  not  inclining  to  come  to  battle  in  the  evening, 
he  ordered  the  fleet  to  retreat  to  the  promontory  of 
Coccyna,  and  the  foot,  who  durst  not  lodge  near  Oc- 
tavius's  camp,  to  the  town  of  Phsenissa.  The  night 
following,  the  Cassarians  fortified  their  camp.  They 
consisted  of  three  legions,  500horsemen  without  horses, 
about  1000  light-armed  foot,  and  SOOO  veteran  volun- 
teers, besides  the  sea  forces.  Csesar,  not  doubting  but 
Pompey  would  attack  his  camp,  left  the  defence  of  it  to 
Comificius,  whom  he  ordered  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity ;  and  he  embarked  himselfbefore  daylight 
to  return  to  Italy  for  fresh  succours.  Pdmpey,  however, 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  his  camp,  but  fell 
upon  his  fleet  with  the  utmost  violence.     The  fight 
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Ye«of    larted  till  night.  Many  ofOctavius's  ships  were  taken, 
*  71?  ^  and  the  rest,  asmall  number  excepted,  were  either  sunk 
Bck  ^y  burnt.  A  few  of  his  saibrs  who  could  swim  escaped 
116th  con.  to  Cornificius's  camp,  who  sent  his  light-armed  foot  to 
"*^^      receive  them.    Octavius  rowed  a  greatway  in  the  night 
in  a  small  galley;  but,  being  hotly  pursued,  he  was 
obliged  to  get  into  a  small  boat,  that  he  might  not  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Pompeian  captains ;  and,  at  length, 
by  good  fortune,  he  reached  the  port  of  Abala,  where 
he  landed  with  only  one  attendant;  spent  with  fatigue, 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief  on  account  of  his  defeat. 
He  was  thence  conveyed  to  Messala's  camp,  which  was 
not  far  distant.     As  soon  as  he  got  thither,  he  de- 
spatched a  brigantine  to  Comificius,  to  let  him  know 
that  he  would  soon  come  to  his  relief;  and  the  same 
night  he  went  to  Stylida,  where  Carinas  was  with  three 
legions :  and,  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  he  gave  him 
Lipam,  the  ordcrs  to  pass  over  directly  to  Lipara,  and  there  wait 
Mful"^^  for  him ;  and  he  wrote  likewise  to  Agrippa,  that,  con- 
whi^  Us    sidering  the  danger  Comificius  was  in,  he  should  with 
sevezsi  good  all  spe^  scnd  to  him  Laronius  with  the  best  ofhis  forces. 
aYcns.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  Maecenas  was*  sent  to  Rome,  to  take 

.  cognizance  of  some  disturbances  there,  and  put  a  stop  to 
them :  and  this  he  effected  by  his  prudence  and  severity. 
Comificius,  being  much  straitened  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, drew  out  his  legions  to  provoke  the  enemy  to 
fight;  but  Pompey  would  not  hazard  the  fortune  of  a 
.battle  against  troops  who  had  nothing  but  their  arms  to 
trust  to,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  reduce  by  famine.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  Comificius  should  abandon 
his  camp;  and,  having  placed  those,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  sea-fight,  and  who  were  without  arms,  in  the 
midst,  of  the  legions,  he  began  to  march  towards  Mylas. 
In  this  desperate  undertaking  his  troops  were  not  less 
obstructed  by  themoun  tains  and  diflScult  ways  they  had 
to  pass,  than  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  light-armed 
foot.  Appian  tells  us  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  they  came 
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upon  a  burnt  soil,  which  the  Sicilians  call  the  **  torrent    Vw  of 
of  fire/'  and  which  reaches  from  Mount  ^tna  to  the     717. 
sea.    Here  the  army  suffered  greatly ;  not  only  from  an  ^^•^' 
uncommon  heat,  but  from  a  suffocating  dustand thirst :  4iodi  con. 
and  the  enemy  was  also  the  more  troublesome,  as^hese '    '  ^ 
inconveniences  did  not  permit  Comificius  to  halt  a  mo- 
ment in  order  to  repel  them.   When  they  drew  near 
to  the  straits  at  the  end  of  this  burning  ground,  they 
found  their  enemies  in  possession  of  them,  and  were 
forced  to  carry  them  sword  in  hand ;  but  when  they 
saw  before  them  other  straits,  which  were  likewise 
guarded  by  fresh  troops,  they  lost  heart,  and  made  a 
stop,  being  quite  spent  with  thii*st,  heat,  and  fatigue; 
yet,  encouraged  by  their  chief,  who  assured  them  thefe 
was  a  fountain  close  by,  they  renewed  the  fight,  and 
droTe  the  enemy  before  them,  not  without  very  consi- 
derable loss :  but  other  enemies  were  still  masters  of  the 
fountain,  so  that  now  they  gave  themselves  over  to  grief 
and  despair.  In  this  extremity,  Laronius  appeared  at 
some  distance  with  three  legions,  which  Agrippa,accord- 
ing  toOctavius's  orders,  had  sent  to  their  relief.  The 
enemy,  imagining  that  Agrippa's  whole  convoy  was  at 
hand,  deserted  the  fountain;  ^d  the  soldiers  of  Cor- 
iiificiusrantoitwiththeutmostprecipitation;and,not-  . 
withstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers,  they 
drank  so  excessively,  that  some  of  them  died  upon  the 
spot.    In  this  manner  did  Comificius  make  good  his 
retreat-     Octavius,  who  had  brought  him  into  such 
distress,  loaded  him  and  his  troops  with  praises  and  re- 
wards; and  Comificius,  it  is  said,  was  so  proud  of  his  i^  1. 49. 
success,  that  when  he  went  to  Rome,  he  never  supped  ^ 
abroad,  but  he  returned  mounted  upon  an  elephant,  in 
commemoration  of  this  dangerous  expedition. 

The  taking  of  Tyndaris,  which  was  effected  by 
Agrippa,  laid  the  island  open  to  Octavius,  who  imme- 
diately transported  into  it  twenty-one  legions^  20,000 
horse,  and  5000  light-armed  troops.    Then  LepiduB, 
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Yettof    who  hitherto  had  kept  near  Lilybaeum,  advanced  into 
717.      the  country ;  and  the  two  triumviri  united  their  forces 

B^c^»^  before  the  walls  of  Messana. 

4i6choini.  Pompey,  seeing  himself  overpowered  at  land,  and 
'^  his  affairs  in  a  declining  posture,  and  fearing,  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  the  desertion  of  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, was  desirous  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  a  general 
battle;  and  challenged  Octavius  to  a  sea-fight  with 
SOO  ships  on  a  side.  Octavius  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  refuse  the  challenge;**  and,  the  day  being  agreed 
upon,  the  two  fleets  met  in  good  order  between  Mylae 
and  Naulocus.  Agrippa  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Octavius ;  and  Demochares  and  Apollophanes  that  of 
Pompey.  The  battle  was  fierce,  and  the  victory  for 
a  long  time  doubtful.  At  last  Agrippa  pi^vailed, 
and  chiefly  by  means  of  the  grappling-iron  which  he 
had  prepared.  It  was  a  strong  shaft,  five  cubits  long, 
bound  about  with  iron,  with  a  ring  of  the  same  metal 
in  each  end.  In  the  one  was  the  hook  of  iron ;  in 
the  other,  small  ropes  were  made  fast,  which  were 
commanded  by  a  windlass  in  the  ship.  When  an 
enemy's  vessel  therefore  approached  to  do  mischief, 
the  iron  hook  was  forcibly  darted  against  it  from  a 
machine.  If  it  struck,  the  windlass  instantly  played, 
and  before  the  iron-shod  shaft,  or  the  ropes  could  be 
cut,  the  vessel  attacked  was  drawn  close  to  the  other 
and  boarded.  Of  the  300  Pompeian  ships,  but  seven- 
teen escaped.  This  great  victory  was  purchased  with 
p.m.  *^®  '^^*  ^^  ^°'y  three  ships,  according  to  Dio.  De- 
mochares, seeing  his  ship  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
killed  himself;  Apollophanes,  Pompey's  other  admiral, 
who  could  have  made  off,  delivered  himself  up. 

4  Dio,  lib.  49.  p.  397-  tdk  us,  that  Octavius,  though  he  was  sensible  that  Pom- 
pcy  would  be  soon  in  very  great  distress,  consented  to  give  battle  on  the  aooount 
of  the  uneasiness  Lepidus  gave  him;  who,  pretending  to  an  equality  of  eommand, 
and  not  having  been  treated  by  his  colleague  with  me  reapea  he  thought  due  to 
him,  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Pompey.  If  so,  he  had  a  very  ffood  reaaoD 
to  accept  of  Pompey *s  challenge;  for  at  sea  Lepidus  would  have  no  &aie  m  the 
battle,  and  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  his  ilUhuinour^ 
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The  land-anny,  commanded  by  Titisienus,  surren-  Vewof 
dered,  upon  this  defeat,  to  Octavius;  and  this  defec-  ^717!* 
tion  made  Pompey  determine  immediately  to  leave  ^^-^ 
the  island.  Having  therefore  put  on  board  his  seven-  4isch  ood. 
teen  ships  all  that  he  had  that  was  valuable,  he  sailed  '"^""^ 
for  Asia,  hoping  to  find  protection  from  Antony  in 
requital  of  that  which  he  had  given  to  his  mother 
Julia,  and  many  of  his  friends.  But  before  he  set  out 
he  sent  for  Plennius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who  had 
under  his  command  eight  legions.  Plennius  obeyed 
his  orders;  but,  not  arriving 4;ill  Pompey  was  gone, 
he  threw  himself  into  Messana,  which  was  soon  be- 
sieged in  form  by  the  armies  of  the  two  triumvirs;  the 
one  commanded  by  Agrippa,  the  other  by  Lepidus. 
Plennius,  seeing  it  was  madness  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, sent  deputies  to  the  two  generals  to  treat  of  a 
capitulation:  Agrippa  desired  that  the  affiiir  should. 
be  deferred  till  the  next  day,  when  Octavius  would  be 
present ;  but  Lepidus  received  them  upon  terms,  and, 
to  get  the  ai*my  of  Plennius  into  his  own  possession, 
gave  them  an  equal  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  city, 
which  was  that  very  night  sacked  by  both  armies.  This 
weak  man,  finding  himself  now  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  two-and-twenty  legions,  conceived  hopes,  and  laid  a 
design  of  seizing  upon  Sicily:'  he  grounded  his  right 
to  it  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  island,  and  having 
taken  more  cities  than  his  colleague :  wherefore  he  gave 
command  to  his  garrisons  not  to  receive  any  troops 
but  his  own;  and  seized  upon  all  the  passages.  Oc- 
tavius, on  his  arrival  the  next  day,  sent  some  of  his 
friends  to  Lepidus,  to  make  his  complaint  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  represent  to  him,  that  he  was  not  in- 
vited into  the  island  to  conquer  it  for  himself,  but  to 
give  assistance  as  an  ally  in  a  war  already  begun.  Lepi- 

'  LfpiJiM  faifiafTinimpBi**  xx  1fgk>*'iim  nmiMro^  in  id  foioiis  proonMntf  utiii- 
utiUs  aliinBfacCoria  oomes,  quam  diea  moratw  cnt,  disiidendo  in  conuliitCaiari, 
H  Mmpcr  dlTcna  his,  qua  aUit  pkoebant,  dioencUs  touun  ▼ictoriaiu  ut  auain  inter* 
^,  Mdebatqne  demmtiare  CotMd,  exoedcret  SiUda.  VeB.  Pat.  8.  SO.  2. 
,p.  375. 
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Yttr  of  dus  answered  by  a  reciprocal  complaint,  that  Octavius 
717.  and  Antony  had  deprived  him  unjustly  of  bis  part  of 
^•^•^'  thcL  empire,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  gite  up  both 
J}®*  con-  Africa  and  Sicily,  if  they  would  restore  him  his  share. 
Octavius,  incensed  at  this  answer,  went  himself  to  re- 
proach him  with  his  ingratitude  and  folly;  and  they 
parted  after  mutual  threats,  and  from  that  instant  they 
kepit  each  of  them  a  stricter  guard ;  and  Octavius  or- 
dered his  ships  to  anchor  at  a  distance  from  the  port, 
pretending  that  Lepidus  had  a  design  to  bum  them. 
Their  rupture  was  now  open  and  declared ;  and  the 
foundation  seemed  to  be  kid  for  a  new  civil  war;  but 
Octavius,  who  entertained  no  high  opinion  of  liis  rival, 
thought  it  only  necessary  to  employ  art  to  ruin  him. 
The  soldiers  of  Lepidus  were  disgusted  with  him  for 
having  allowed  the  legions  of  Pompey  a  share  in  the 
plunder  of  Messana,  and  they  despised  him  -as  a  ge- 
neral: and  Octavius,  well  informed  of  their  senti- 
ments, sent  underhand  his  agents  to  gain  them  over 
to  his  interest.  Having,  by  means  of  these,  sounded 
their  officers,  and  found  them  in  the  temper  he  wished, 
he  suddenly  appeared  before  the  trenches  of  his  col- 
league's camp,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry ;  and, 
leaving  behind  the  greatest  part  of  these,  he  entered  it 
with  a  few  attendants,  and,  proceeding  through  it,  he 
took  all  he  met  to  witness  his  good  dispositions,  and 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  war  against  his  will.  *  A 
great  many  of  Lepidus's  troops  saluted  him  emperor, 
and  Pompey's  troops,  who  did  not  think  themselves  se- 
cure till  their  pardon  was  ratified  by  him,  testified  their 
inclination  to  go  over  to  him.  Lepidus,  informed  of 
the  tumult,  advanced  with  some  troops  to  check  it, 

and,  charging  those  who  accompanied  Octavius,  one 

•  11  ... 

'  Vdleius  PatercoluB  says,  that  Octavius  carried  off  with  him  the  standard  of  a 
kgioD,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  army  of  Lepidus. 

Bio  says  nothing  of  this  negotiation,  and  tells  us,  that  Octavius  having  ap- 
peared in  Lepidus*8  camp  with  a  design  of  debauchins  his  soldiers,  was  disappoipted 
in  his  hopes,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  speedily  to  his  troops;  and  that  then  he 
diew^mt  his  whole  army,  and  surrounded  Lepidus's  cam{>,  which  motion  deter- 
mined the  officers  and  soldiers  to  desert  their  general 
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of.th^n  was  killed,  and  Octavius  himself  received  an    V(wr«r 

R.  O  M  IS 

arrow  in  his  corslet.  Instantly  he  withdrew  to  his  body  717. 
of  horse;  and  being  derided  in  his  flight  by  the  guard  ^'^-^ 
of  one  of  the  forts  of  Lepidns's  camp,  he  instantly  ^t-  ^|jj^""- 
tacked  it  and  carried  it  by  force.  This  example  inti- 
midated the  commanders  of  the  other  forts,  which 
flanked  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  or  at  least  served  them 
for  a  pretence ;  and  all  of  them  at  tliat  time,  or  during 
the  night,  surrendered  to  Octavius;  some  of  them  on 
a  simple  summons,  and  others  after  having  suffered  a 
slight  attack.  Lepidus  threatened  and  soothed  them 
by  turns,  but  to  no  purpose.  His  cavalry  were  the 
last  to  forsake  him,  but,  to  nuike  amends  for  their 
delay,  they  sent  to  Octavius  to  ask,  whether  they 
should  bring  Lepidus,  dead  or  alive.  Lepidus,  seeing 
himself  entirely  abandoned,  put  on  the  habit  of  a  sup- 
plicant, and  went  to  throw  himself  at  Csssar's  feet. 
The  young  triumvir  rose  up  to  receive  him,  and  would 
not  suffer  him  to  fall  on  his  knees  before  him ;  but, 
haying  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  a  private  man,  he 
banished  him  to  Circa&um,  where  he  remained  without 
any  power  or  dignity. 

Thus  fell  Lepidus,  one  of  the  lieads  of  the  trium- 
virate. Ancient  writers  have  represented  him^  as  a 
vain,  weak  man,  whom  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  cir- 
cumstances had  raised  to  supreme  power,  without  any 
of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  support  the 
weight  of  it :  yet  the  several  employments  which  he 
bore  under  Caesar,  that  of  the  governor  of  the  city,  of 
consul,  and  of  master  of  the  horse,  show  that  he  was 
not  judged  by  him  to  be  without  a  capacity.  His  be- 
haviour after  Caesar's  death  was  more  spirited  than 
Antony's :  he  seized  upon  the  high-priesthood,  and 
would  instantly  have  revenged  his  friend's  death,  if  he 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  consul.  His  union  with 
Antony,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  and  the  coalition 

^  Vii  omnium  vaniaaimus,  nee  ulli  virtute  tarn  bngam  fortune  indulgentiam 
meritni.   V«IL  11.  80. 
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Y«tf  of   fonned  by  him  of  the  Ciesarean  chiefs,  was  well  cod- 
^717!*  certed,  and  gave  his  party  the  superiority,  at  the  same 
^'^^'  time  that  it  procured  for  himself  a  share  in  the  empire 
416th  000.  of  the  world.     Indeed,  in  the  station  of  triumyir,  he 
behaved  weakly,  and  was  the  jest  of  his  colleagues, 
whose  interest  with  the  soldiers,  and  qualifications  for 
command,  were  much  superior  to  his;  but  in  this  last 
scene  he  appeared  the  most  despicable  of  men;  and, 
if  his  life  was  granted  him,  it  is  obvious  that  the  con- 
tempt of  his  weakness  was  alone  his  security. 

Octavius  reaped  the  whole  advantage  of  the  ruin  of 
Sextus  and  Lepidus:  he  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Africa 
as  his  property ;  and  saw^himself  master  of  all  the  west- 
em  world;  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  five-and-forty  le- 
gions, 25,000  horse,  and  37,000  light-armed  troops; 
and  of  a  fleet  consisting  of  600  sail.  But,  in  this  height 
of  power,  he  was  soon  made  sensible  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  soldiery,  and  warned  very  opportunely  to  gain 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  his  prudent  conduct  and 
moderation.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the 
recompenses  he  bestowed  upon  his  soldiers,  and  his 
promises  of  much  greater,  his  own  proper  troops  muti- 
nied and  demanded  their  immediate  dischai^e,  with  the 
same  reward  they  had  received  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi.  Octavius  repeated  his  promises  of  rewarding  them 
honourably  and  equally  with  those  who  were  now  serv- 
ing under  Antony,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  to 
them,  with  somethreats,the  fault  theycommittedagainst 
the  laws  of  war,  and  against  the  oath  they  had  taken. 
Seeing  his  remonstrances  had  no  effect,  but  that  they 
grew  more  insolent,  he  forbore  threatening,  and  told 
them,  that  he  would  discharge  them  as  soon  as  Antony 
returned,  assuring  them  he  would  no  more  employ 
them  in  civil  wars,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
were  extinct;  but  that  he  would  lead  them  against  fo- 
reign nations,  from  whom  they  would  all  return  rich: 
to  which  they  told  him  plainly,  that  they  would  serve 
no  longer,  unless  he  presently  gave  them  those  rewards 
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and  honours  which  their  past  labours  deserved.    He  Jfj^jf 

ROMS 

answered,  that  as  to  honours,  they  should  be  rewarded     717. 
with  them  immediately ;  for,  besides  the  crowns  he  ^^'^ 
had  already  distributed,  he  had  others  to  bestow  among  ^SH^ 
every  legion,  and  to  the  centurions  and  tribunes  he 
would  give  robes  of  purple,  with  the  rank  of  senators 
in  the  towns  where  they  were  bom.     He  was  inter- 
rupted here  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who,  raising  his 
voice,  cried  out,  that  crowns  and  robes  of  purple  were  • 
only  fit  to  amuse  children,  but  that  soldiers  expected 
more  substantial  things,  money  and  lands.    Octavius 
perceiving  that  the  whole  assembly  applauded  this  in- 
solent speech,  he  in  a  rage  went  down  from  his  tri- 
bunal, and  left  the  tribune  to  glory  in  his  prowess,  and 
receive  the  congratulation  of  the  soldiers.  The  auda- 
cious tribune,  however,  disappeared  that  night,  and 
was  no  more  heard  of.  This  accident  made  them  more 
circumspect,  and  no  particular  oflScer  or  soldier  dared 
to  distinguish  himself;  but  they  assembled  in  troops, 
and  persisted  in  theit  demands. 

Octavius,  seeing  that  all  his  endeavours  to  pacify  them 
were  vain,  dismissed  those,  who  had  served  at  Mutina 
and  Philippi,  to  thenumber  of  ^,000;  and,  lest  they 
should  nourish  a  spirit  of  sedition  in  the  island,  he 
shipped  them  off  immediately.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  he  assembled  his  army,  and  took  them  for  wit- 
nesses of  the  peijury  of  the  others  whom  he  called 
deserters,  because  they  had  forced  a  dischai^e  from 
him ;  and  he  declared  that  he  never  would  take  them 
back  to  his  service  again.  He  then  praised  their  fide- 
lity for  remaining  with  him,  and,  haring  told  them 
that  they  might  soon  hope  for  repose  and  settlements, 
he  distributed  to  each  of  them  500  drachms,  which  Abovt  ISL 
he  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  Sicilians. 

Matters  being  thus  quieted  in  Sicily,  Octavius  sent 
back  to  Antony  the  ships  he  had  borrowed  from  him, 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  receive  the  honours  which 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  had  decreed 
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ROMB  ^  ^'™*  '^^  whole  body  of  the  genators,  with  gar- 
717.      lands  of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  as  a  sign  of  joy  and 

^^'*^  congratulation,  went  a  great  way  out  of  the  city  to 

IliM^  ™^^  ^^™*  ^^^  ^^  entered  it  with  the  modest  pomp 
of  an  ovation,  on  the  ides  of  November.  Besides  re* 
ceiving  this  honour,  he  consented  that  an  annual  fes- 
tival should  b^  instituted  in  memory  of  his  victory; 
and  that  a  gilded  statue  should  be  set  up  to  him  in 
the  forum,  in  a  triumphal  habit,  having  its  pedestal 
adorned  with  the  prows  of  vessels,  and  bearing  this  in- 
scription :  **  To  Caesar,  for  having  restored  peace  to 
Rome,  a  long  time  disturbed  both  by  sea  and  land." 
It  was  now  the  chief  concern  of  Octavius  to  gain  the 
esteem  and  love  of  the  people.  He  publicly  burnt  all 
Pompey's  papers,  and  all  those  that  might  be  monu- 
ments of  their  divisions,  signifying  to  all  the  world  that 
he  was  willing  to  forget  what  was  past.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  which  he  had  to  make  to  his  veterans,  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  strictest  equity ;  the  funds 
appropriated  to  them  belonging  either  to  the  republic, 
or  being  fairly  purchased  from  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations. The  colony  of  Capua,  being  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  possessing  on  that  account,  in  common, 
a  large  extent  of  ground  which  never  belonged  to  any 
particular  proprietor,  he  there  established  a  part  of  his 
veterans ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  colony,  he  gave  them,  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  funds  of  a  greater  produce,  and 

N«tf  which  brought  them  in  1,200,000  sesterces  a  year; 
*  and  he  also  added  a  great  and  useful  ornament  to  the 

town  of  Capua  itself,  by  making  an  aqueduct  to  supply 
them  with  water.  Rome  and  all  Italy  being  at  this  time 
greatly  infested  by  thieves  and  robbers,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  and  were  become  very  for- 
midable, he  gave  it  in  chaige  to  Sabinus  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  evil,  and  the  whole  race  of  them  were  destroyed 
in  one  year.  It  was  now  also  that  he  began  those  great 
edifices,  for  the  ornament  of  Rome,  which  have  illus- 
trated his  reign.     In  fine,  he  gave  them  hopes,  that 
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he  would  soon  lay  down,  with  the  consent  of  his  col-    Yen  of 
league,  his  triumviral  authority,  and  restore  the  com-      717. 
monwealth :  and  the  senate,  to  engage  him  to  keep  his  ^-^'^ 
word,  offered  to  create  him  perpetual  tribune;  a  ma-  ^leojcon- 
gistracy  which,  while  it  rendered  his  person  sacred  and  " 
inviolable,  would  have  deprived  him  6f  all  command 
in  the  army :  but  this  proposal  he  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected.  • 


CHAPTER  V. 


AnUmff'M  hehaviour  In  the  etut :  his  higioriotu  expedition  againti  the  Parthians, 
Sextut  PompeyU  behaiHour  in  AtiOj  and  hit  de&Uu 

While  Octavius  was  thus  increasing  his  power,  and 
gaining  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  soldiers  and 
people,  Antony  was  wasting  his  best  troops  in  an  in- 
glorious war,  and  gathering  nothing  but  contempt  and 
the  public  hatred  by  the  most  extravagant  behaviour. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Italy  and  lost  sight  of  Octavia, 
than  his  love  for  Cleopatra,  which  had  lain  quiet  in 
his  breast  so  long,  gathered  strength  again,  and,  upon 
his  approach  to  Syria,  he  immediately  sent  Fonteius 
Capito  to  conduct  her  to  him.  She  soon  arrived,  and, 
as  if  he  meant  to  make  her  a  reparation  for  his  past 
coolness,  he  granted  her  all  her  ambitious  demands. 
He  added  to  her  kingdom  Phoenicia,  a  part  of  Judea, 
and  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  All  these  countries  were 
possessed  by  several  petty  princes,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans;  and  some  of  these  she  engaged  An- 
tony to  put  to  death,  as  being  in  the  interest  of  the 
Parthians.  He  also  yielded  up  to  her  the  rights  of  the 
republic  over  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  town  of 
Gyrene  on  the  Libyan  coast,  both  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Egypt.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, forget  his.  grand  prbject  against  the  Parthians, 
and  employed  this  whole  year  in  making  preparations 
for  war.     His  lieutenants,  in  his  absence,  Sosius  in 
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Yav  of   Syria,""  and  Canidius  Gallus  towards  the  Caspian  sea, 
717.  *  had  prepared  his  way,  and  gained  great  reputation  to 
^^^  his  arms. 

UJSjf**'       Th^  crown  of  Parthia  was  now  possessed  by  Phraa- 
"  tes/    His  father  Orodes,  after  bewailing  the  death  of 

his  beloved  son  Pacorus,  had  made  choice  of  him  to 
succeed  him,  as  the  eldest  of  his  thirty  sons.  This 
young  prince  was  no  sooner  declared  heir  to  the  crown, 
than  he  strangled  his  father,  and  put  to  death  all  his 
brothers.  Even  the  eldest  of  his  own  sons  was  sacri- 
ficed to  his  jealousy.  Many  of  the  Parthian  nobility, 
alarmed  at  such  monstrous  cruelty,  fled  into  the  neigh- 
bouring states }  and  Monesus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious and  powerful  of  them,  deserted  to  the  Romans. 
Antony  was  at  this  time  in  Italy,  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  take  advantage  of  these  disturbances;  and  Sosius, 
who  commanded  in  Syria,  had  learned,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Ventidius,  not  to  court  a  glory  which  might  sur- 
pass that  of  his  general.  But  Antony,  upon  his  return 
into  Syria,  gave  Monesus  the  most  honourable  recep- 
tion, and,  callingtomind  the  manner  Themistocles  had 
been  treated  by  the  Persian  monarch,^  he  made  over  to 
him  three  towns,  Larissa,  Arethusa,and  Hierapolis,  for 
his  maintenance,  and  even  promised  him  the  throne  of 
Parthia;  hoping  to  profit  greatly  in  his  expedition,  by 
the  interest  and  capacity  of  that  nobleman.  Phraates, 

*  Hie  chief  exploit  of  this  commaiider  was  die  taking  of  Jenualem,  in  conJuiMtkiii 


'with  flood,  after  a  ficae  of  five  moothfl.  Moatof  the  inhabitanta  wenpotCoAe 
•avoidy  without  diatinclMMi  of  either  age  or  lex,  not  BO  much  hr  the  Booian  aoldion^ 
whom  ao  long  and  obatinate  a  defence  had  greatly  inoenaeo,  aa  br  die  meRileM 
dkpoMam  of  the  Jewi,  under  IIerad*i  eonmand,  who,  promptea  bj  the  rage  of 
party,  gave  no  quarter  to  their  nnibrtniiate  oonntiTmen.  Antigonva,  the  aatfaov 
^this  war,  which  had  now  lasted  a  year,  gaTehimaelfup  into  the  hands  of  8oaln% 
who  sent  him  in  chains  to  Antiocfa,  where  he  was  soon  after,  thnmgh  Hcrod*ain» 
tiigaes,  tzied  for  his  life,  beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded.  Such  waa  te  end  of 
4he  last  prince  of  the  Asmonean  line,  which  had  posseased  the  hig^-pnosthood, 
together  with  the  sovereign  power,  for  upwards  of  ISO  years. 
>8tiabo,libb  11.  p.  960.  tdls  us,  that  the  histoiy  of  this  war  was  written  by  a 


tony  Into 
Mit  twice  to  negjotiate  with  Artabaies.    Dio,  lib.  49. 

'  Artazenca  is  rroocted  to  have  gi von  three  towns  to  Themistocles,  one  ftv  his 
iimd,  CDS  for  his  wme,  and  a  third  for  his  meat. 
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however,  being  sensible  how  much  such  a  man  had  it   T«vof 
in  his  power  to  hurt  him,  sent  him  such  assurances  of     717. 
his  favour,  and  made  him  such  promises,  that  he  again  ^^^ 
returned  to  his  sovereign.     Antony  did  not  think  ^V^«»- 
proper  to  stop  him,  as  he  had  m  view  to  amuse  the 
Parthian  monarch  by  the  hopes  of  peace ;  and,  with 
Monesus,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  begin  a  negotiation, 
demanding  nothing  more'than  the  restitution  of  the 
colours  and  prisoners  taken  from  Crassus.  But  he  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer,  and,  taking  leave  of  Cleopatra, 
he  advanced  towards  Armenia,  where  he  had  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops/ 

Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  was 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  in  war  with  an- 
other Artabazes,  king  of  the  Atropatenian  Medes,*an 

*  DioMjr^  thathe  would  wffliiiffly  have  taken  a  ■hortff  wsj  jntoPocdiiaoMr 
the  Euphiatea,  Irat  that  he  found  all  the  paaaages  weU  guaided.  ConoemiDg  thoat 
paMagrathcie  are  aomecurioni  lines  in  the  celebrated  pefftmnancc  of  the  pterident 
Jtfontesquiea :  ^*Ttajan  (says  he}  acoomplkhed  Casar's  project  of  innding  the 
Parthians,  and  was  very  sncoestfulin  his  wan  with  that  mighty  people :  any  moiu 
arch  bat  hixoaelf  would  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  such  an  enteranae»  when 
danger  was  always  present,  and  from  whence  the  necessary  source  orhis  suj^Ues 
was  at  a  vast  distance!  in  ^  word,  where  he  could  not  be  snieTictoty  itself  would 
aave  liim  from  destruction.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the  sitoatioa  of  the  twoem- 
pfaes,  and  the  military  discipline  of  both  nations.  If  he  directed  his  march  through 
Armenia  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tygria  and  Euphiatesi  he  was  iuit  to  he  inoonu 
iDoded  with  a  mountainous  and  impracdcaUe  oountnr,  tluough  which  no  convoy  of 
provisions  could  pass,  so  that  the  army  would  he  quite  destroyed  befon  they  ooald 
penetrate  into  Media.  [Why  then  is  Crassns  so  much  blami^  by  all  the  historiana 
lor  not  taking  this  road,  aiid  why  is  Antony  in  the  nreaent  oqpeffition  only  oen- 
cured  for  setting  out  so  late  and  leaving  bdund  him  his  engines  ?]  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  should  strike  out  a  lower  tract  towards  the  soum,  through  Nisibis,  he 
would  find  himself  bewildered  in  a  ghastly  desert  that  separated  the  two  empiiea ; 
and  if  he  proceeded  still  lower,  and  marched  through  Mesopotamia,  he  was  then  to 
cross  a laise  country  that  was  either  unculttvated  or  laid  under  water;  and  as  the 
Tygris  and  Euphrates  flowed  Aom  north  to  south,  he  could  not  gam  a  passage  into 
the  country  without 

rish As  to  then 

of  the  Romans  consisted  J 

dplined  body  of  soUiers  in  the  world.  'The  Parthians,  on  the  contiaij,  had  no 
infantry,  but  then  their  horse  wcro  admirable,  and  always  combated  at  sudi  » 
distance  as  nlacedthem  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Roman  anny,and  the  javdin  w« 
seldom  lancbed  far  enough  to  wound  theno.  Their  own  weaponsconsisted  of  a  bow 
and  many  formidable  shifts,  and  they  rather  besieged  an  army  than  gave  it  battle: 
they  were  pursued  to  no  purpose  in  their  flighty  for  that  was  the  same  to  them  aa 
an  engagement — Thqr  csrri^  off  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  only  left 
garrisona  iu  their  fbrtined  places,  and*  when  these  were  taken,  the  conquerors  wen 
obliged  to  destroy  them.— The  Parthians,  likewise,  set  flro  to  all  the  country  that 
Uy  round  the  Roman  army,  and  did  not  leave  them  the  least  blade  of  herbage.  In 
a  word,  they  managed  their  wars  in  a  manner  very  like  that  which  isnowpnactiaed 
on  the  same  fimmiers."  But  if  the  Par&ians  wero  bivindble  for  all  these  ransoniy 
how  did  Tr^an  conquer  them  ? 

•  Media  was  distinguished  into  Great  Madia  and  the  AtropatcniaD.  Thafliat, 
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Yew V  ally  of  Phraates.  Antony  came,  therefore,  as  it  were 
717.  to  succour  the  king  of  Armenia,  but  his  real  inten- 
^'^'^'  tion  was  well  known.  His  forces,  when  reviewed, 
^^-  consisted  of  60,000  legionaries,  10,000  Spanish  and 
Gallic  horse,and  30,000  auxiliary  light-armed  troops  j* 
to  which  Artabazes  was  to  add  6000  horse  and  7000 
foot.  As  his  army,  by  taking  a  great  circuit,  had 
made  a  march  of  1000  miles,  and  summer  was  very 
much  advanced  before  he  got  to  the  borders  of  Media, 
he  was  advised  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Ar- 
menia, and  not  begin  the  campaign  till  the  next  spring ; 
but,  being  confident  that  nothing  could  resist  the  im- 
'  pression  of  so  great  an  army,  and  being  desirous  to 
get  back  to  Cleopatra,  he  passed  the  Araxes  to  go  and 
lay  siege  to  Praaspa,""  the  capital  of  Atropatenia,  where 
the  king's  wives  and  children  were ;  and  to  march  the 
more  expeditiously,  he  left  behind  him  on  the  borders 
of  Media  all  his  machines  of  war,  under  the  guard  of 
two  legions  commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus.  The 
allied  kings  of  Parthia  and  Media  marched  towards 
the  besieged,  but,  understanding  that  Antony  had 
left  his  machines  behind,  they  immediately  turned  off 
towards  the  place  where  Oppius  was  encamped,  and, 
surprising  him,  cut  his  two  legions  in  pieces,  and  broke 
or  burnt  all  the  machines.  Oppius  himself  was  killed, 
and,  of  the  whole  army,  Polemon,  alone,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  escaped,  having  bribed  the  Parthians  by  the  hopes 
of  a  great  ransom.  This  disaster  quite  discouraged 
Antony's  allies,  and  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  giving  over  all 
.the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  the  Romans,  marched 
home  with  all  his  troops.  The  victorious  Parthians 
soon  appeared  before  Praaspa,  and,  having  thrown 

whoae  capital  was  Ecbafcaoa,  waa  under  the  dominioo  of  the  Parthian  monarch. 
Media  Atropatenia  was  a  province  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Medea,  and  took  hs 
.name  from  Atropatros»  who  had  preserved  it  from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Atro- 
patros,  in  admowledgment  of  his  good  service,  was  elected  king :  and  the  sue 
AMsion  was  continued  down  in  his  posterity  till  the  time  of  Straba 

Velleius  says  thirteen  legions.  Floras,  (L  4.  c  10.)  and  Justin,  (42.  6.)8ix- 
ten ;  and  Uvv,  (Epit.  L  30.)  eighteen  legions,  and  10,000  horse. 
«  It  is  probably  the  town  adled  Veia  by  Strabo. 
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succoursintothetowu,  insolentlyupbraided  and  threat-  VcK^r 
ened  the  Romans.  Antony  apprehending,  if  he  suf-  717, 
fered  these  insults,  and  left  his  troops  in  inaction,  that  ^^-^^ 
his  men  would  soon  be  disheartened,  resolved  to  en-  ^^P^^ 
deavour  to  bring  about  a  general  action ;  and,  with 
this  view,  drew  out  of  his  lines  ten  legions,  three  prae- 
torian  cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry,  as  for  a  general 
forage,  hoping  that  the  enemy  would  follow  him  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  engaging  with  them.  After 
one  day's  march,  the  Parthians  appeared,  ranged  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  near  the  road  he  was  to  pass. 
Antony,  to  deceive  his  enemies,  and  induce  them  to 
keep  their  post,  caused  his  tents  to  be  struck,  as  if  he 
designed  to  continue  his  march,  and  not  to  engage.  He 
then  ordered  his  men  to  file  off,  directing  the  cavalry, 
to  charge  as  soon  as  the  legions  were  near  enough  to 
support  them.  The  cavalry  executed  his  orders  punc- 
tually, and  closed  so  suddenly  with  the  enemy,  that 
they  could  make  no  use  of  their  arrows :  but  they  kept 
their  ground  till  the  Roman  infantry,  coming  on  with 
great  shouts,  an&  striking  their  shields,  forced  them 
to  retire.  Antony  hoped  that  this  battle  would  end 
the  war,  or,  at  least,  make  a  considerable  progress 
towards  his  intended  conquest;  but,  after  having  pur- 
sued the  enemy  for  six  miles  with  his  infantry,  and 
sent  his  cavalry  after  them  thrice  as  far,  he  found  that 
he  had  not  killed  above  100  of  them,  and  had  taken 
only  fifty  prisoners.  This  success  was  but  a  small  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  of  his  two  le- 
gions and  artillery,  and  he  became  very  sensible  of  the 
disadvantages  with  which  he  made  a  war  against  an 
enemy,  who  could  not  be  forced  to  an  engagement. 

The  next  day  Antony  having  prepared  to  return  to 
Praaspa,  the  Parthians  appeared  again ;  at  first  in  a 
small  body ;  but  their  numbers  increased  gradually ; 
and,  at  last,  their  whole  army  being  assembled,  they 
harassed  his  troops  during  their  march  by  brisk  and 
frequent  attacks,  and  it  was  with  great  trouble  and 
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YcvoT    danger  that  he  regained  his  camp.     During  his  ab- 
717.      sence  the  besieged  had  made  a  successful  sally,  and 
^^'^   broke  down  a  part  of  the  mound,  which  had  been  raised 
410^  eon.  ^ith  great  labour.  Antony,  irritated  at  this  bad  suc- 
cess, decimated  the  cohorts,  who  had  been  upon  ser- 
vice, and  gave  them  barley  instead  of  wheat.  The  war 
now  became  troublesome  to  both  parties,  and  each 
feared  more  grievous  consequences.     For  Antony, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  could  send  no  troops  abroad 
in  quest  of  forage,  without  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
people;  and  Fhraates  knew  well  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  engage  his  men  to  keep  the  field  in  the  winter 
season.  Wherefore  this  monarch  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing artifice  to  get  rid  of  his  enemy.  By  his  order, 
the  commanders  of  the  Parthians,  instead  of  acting 
with  their  usual  vigour  against  the  Romans  in  their 
forages,  affected  a  gentle  behaviour,  and,  while  they 
allowed  them  to  get  provisions,  took  the  opportunity 
to  extol  their  valour,  and  to  blame  Antony  for  not 
making  peace  with  their  monarch,  and  sparing  the  lives 
of  so  many  gallant  men,  whom  famine  and  cold  would 
soon  destroy,  though  they  had  no  enemy  to  fight  with. 
This  being  several  times  reported  to  Antony,  he  caused 
inquiry  to  be  made,  whether  the  Parthians  had  been 
commissioned  to  hold  these  discourses  with  his  men ; 
and,  being  assured  that  they  were,  he  determined  to 
send  some  of  his  friends  to  the  king ;  and,  to  save  his 
honour  in  some  measure,  he  charged  them  still  to  de- 
mand the  restitution  of  the  Roman  colours  and  pri- 
soners. The  king,  according  to  Dio,  received  the  am- 
bassadors seated  upon  a  golden  chair,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  bow,  the  string  of  which  he  frequently  drew. 
He  rejected,  as  impertinent,  the  proposition  of  restoring 
the  prisoners  and  colours,  and  broke  out  into  many 
reproaches  against  the  Romans,  which  indeed  they  well 
deserved ;  but  withal  told  them  that  peace  and  a  safe  re- 
treat should  be  granted  them,  on  condition  they  would 
speedily  depart.  Antony  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
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what  was  gmited  him ;  and  he  determined  to  leave  the  -Xw  of 
country:  but  griefand  shame  would  not  permit  him  to  717. 
speak  to  the  soldiers  himself,  and  he  commissioned  Do-  ^'  ^'  ^' 
roitiusAhenobarbus  to  harangue  them  in  his  name.  His  4i6th  coo- 
soldiers  were  sensible  of  the  reasons  of  his  silence,  and 
were  thence  engaged  to  obey  him  with  the  greater  zeai. 
As  he  was  preparing  to  return  by  the  same  way  that  he 
came,  through  the  naked  deserts,  a  certain  Mardian,** 
of  whose  courage  and  fidelity  the  Romans  had  trial  in 
the  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  engines,  and  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Parthian  manners,  came  to  him 
and  advised  him  to  take  his  march  by  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  lay  on  the  right  hand,  and  not  to  ex- 
pose his  army  loaden  with  arms,  in  vast  plains,  where 
they  would  be  perpetually  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  an 
innumerable  cavalry.  He  discovered  to  him  the  secret 
intentions  of  Phraates,  who  had  no  other  design  in 
treating  with  him  but  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  attacking  his  forces ;  and  concluded  with  offering 
himself  to  be  the  guide  of  his  march.  Antony  followed 
his  advice,  but  told  him  that  he  must  consent  to  be 
.bound  till  he  conducted  the  army  safe  into  Armenia.* 
The  army  marched  two  days  without  any  alarm,  but, 
on  the  third,  when  Antony  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
the  Parthians,  and  the  soldiers,  upon  the  assurance  of 
the  peace,  were  in  the  greatest  security,  the  Mardian, 
espying  the  bank  of  a  river  newly  broken,  and  the  way 

*  Floms,  1.4. 10.  (Duker,  p.  766.)  and  Paterc  1. 2. 82.  write,  that  he  who  gave 
this  wholesome  advice  to  Antony  was  one  of  the  Roman  priaoner*,  who  served  them 
in  the  Parthian  camp,  and  who,  out  of  love  for  his  countrymen,  rode  up  to  Antony  *i 
trenchea  in  the  night,  and  gave  this  warning  to  the  officer  upon  guard  in  Latin. 
They  do  not  say  whether  he  stayed  with  Antony:  ^^  Unus  ex  clade  CraasianlL  Par- 
thicohabitu  castris  adequitat,  et  salute  latin^  dat^  quum  fidem  ipso  fecisset,  quid 
immineret,  edocuit:  *  jam  adfuturum  cum  omnibus  copiis  regem :  irentretro^  peca- 
rentque  montes:  sic  quoque.hostem  fortasse  non  defore.*  **  Flor.  "  Captivi  cujus- 
dam,  sed  Romani,  consilio  ac  fide  servatus :  qui  dade  Onusiani  exeratds  captus, 
cum  fortonam,  non  animum  mutasset,  accesait  nocte  ad  stationem  Romanam, 
prcdixitque,  ne  destinatum  iter  peterent,  sed  di verso  nlvestrique  pervadeient.*' 
V  elL  Pat.  Kiaose,  p.  383. 

*  Dio  observes  that  Antony  was  really  deceived  by  this  guide,  and  that  he  turned  Dio,  L  4. 
.off  Irom  his  best  nad  to  take  a  very  difficult  one,  where  it  was  easy  for  the  Par-  p.  4()9. 

thians  to  annoy  him.  But  in  this  opinion  be  is  unsupported  by  the  authority  of 
any  other  writer. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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by  which  they  were  to  pass  overflowed,  he  judged  the 
?i^*  Fkrthianshad  doneittostop  the  march  of  the  Romans; 


YcttoT 
BOMB 


B.as5. 


and,  showing  it  to  Antony,  he  advised  him  to  prepare  to 

4iedicon.  receive  the  enemy.  The  Roman  general  presently  mar- 
"^''*^  shalled  his  army,  leaving  between  the  ranks  intervals  for 
the  archers  and  slingers  to  make  their  discharges.  At 
the  same  time  the  Parthians  appeared,  not  doubting  but 
they  would  easily  surround  the  Romans,  and  entirely 
destroy  them :  but  the  light-armed  foot  chained  them 
so  briskly  that  they  were  forced  to  retreat;  yet  they 
several  times  returned  and  renewed  the  skirmish,  till 
the  Gallic  horse  marched  against  them  in  a  body,  and 
treated  them  so  roughly  that  they  disappeared  for  that 
day.  This  assault  taught  the  Roman  general  how  to 
receive  them  on  the  like  occasions.  He  made  the  army 
march  in  order  of  battle  in  four  fronts,  lining  not  only 
the  rear,  but  likewise  the  flanks  with  archers  and  sling- 
ers, and  giving  orders  to  the  horse  to  be  ready  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy,  if  they  drew  near,  but  not  to  pursue 
them.  This  method  was  effectual ;  the  Parthians  fol- 
lowed them  four  days,  and  were  constantly  beat  off  with 
loss;  which  made  them  resolve  to  give  over  the  pursuit, 
making  the  ground  of  their  departure  to  be  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  But,  unluckily,  the  day  before  they 
were  to  march  back,  Flavius  Gallus,  one  of  Antony's 
bravest  officers,  requested  a  great  number  of  the  light- 
armed  foot  for  the  defence  of  the  rear-guard,  and  some 
part  of  the  cavalry  from  the  wings,  promising  to  achieve 
something  considerable.  Having  obtained  his  desire.he 
set  himself,  contrary  to  orders,  to  chase  back  a  body  of 
the  enemy  who  came  forward  to  skirmish.  The  com- 
manders of  the  rear-guard  sent  in  vain  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger  he  ran  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  He  was  deaf  to  their  admoni- 
tions, and,  eagerly  pushing  forward,  found  himself  beset 
on  all  sides  and  galled  by  showers  of  arrows.  He  was 
then  forced  to  send  for  aid ;  and  the  colonels  of  the  le- 
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gions  in  the  rear-guard»  and  CasiMliu8»  who  commanded    Year  of 
there,  instead  of  marching  with  all  their  force  to  rescue      717. 
him,  sent  only  a  few  cohorts  to  support  him,  and  these  ^'^'^ 
were  followed  by  a  few  more ;  a  method  which,  if  it  ^^  "*"- 
had  been  continued,  would  have  occasioned  the  rout 
of  the  whole  army.     Antony  himself  was  obliged  to 
bring  on  speedily  the  whole  vanguard:  and  this  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy.     The 
Romans  lost  no  less  than  3000  men  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  5000  were  brought  oiF  wounded :  Gallus 
himself  was  pierced  with  four  arrows,  and  died  soon 
after.    Antony  behaved  on  this  occasion  as  a  worthy 
general :  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  gave  them  un- 
feigned proofs  of  his  affection;  and  they  in  return 
made  light  of  their  misfortune,  begging  him  to  take 
care  of  his  own  life,  and  declaring  that  their  wounds 
were  all  healed,  while  they  saw  him  well. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  despaired  of  ruining 
the  Roman  army,were  soencouraged bythis  unexpected 
success,  that,  contrary  to  their  custom,  they  remained 
on  horseback  all  the  night,  near  the  Roman  camp,  in 
expectation  of  plundering  it  the  next  morning;  not 
doubting  but  the  Romans  would  abandon  their  baggage, 
as  an  impediment  in  their  flight.  But  they  were  greatly 
disappointed  when  they  saw  the  camp  struck,  every 
thing  carried  off,  and  the  army  marching  in  the  best 
order:  and  more  so  when,  coming  on  fiercely,  they 
found  a  greater  alacrity  and  ardour  in  the  Roman  sol- 
diers to  repel  them  than  they  had  hitherto  experienced. 
They  continued,  however,  their  pursuit;  and  one  day,  pjut  Fior. 
as  they  galled  the  Romans  with  their  arrows,  the  le-  ^^  ^  ^ 
gionaries  facing  about,  and  receiving  the  light-armed  Stwtag.c.  a. 
troops  into  their  ranks,,  set  their  knees  to  the  ground, 
and,  with  the  bucklers,  formed  a  tortoise,  upon  which 
the  Parthian  arrows  slided  off,  without  doing  any  exe- 
cution. TheParthiansnotdoubtingbutthe  Romanshad 
taken  that  posture  through  weariness,  came  on  to  attack 
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Year  of    theiD  with  their  pikes;  but  the  legionaiies,  rising  all 
717.      at  once,  and  giving  a  dreadful  shout,  flew  upon  them, 

B.C.  36.  niQ^ed  down  the  foremost  ranks,  and  put  the  rest  to 

uethoon.  flight.  The  Romans  had  the  same  operation  to  repeat 
for  some  days  afterward,  which  of  course  greatly  re- 
tarded their  march. 

The  army  was  now  also  greatly  afflicted  with  famine ; 
for  the  soldiers,  employed  constantly  in  fighting  with 
the  enemy,  could  not  range  about  for  provisions.  The 
scarcity  was  so  great,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  sold 
for  fifty  drachms,  and  barley-bread  for  its  weight  in 
silver.  The  soldiers  were  therefore  forced  to  live  upon 
fruits ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  unluckily  fell  upon  an 
herb  which  proved  fatal  to  numbers  of  them.  Those 
who  eat  of  it  lost  their  understanding  and  memory,  and 
fell  to  turning  and  removing  all  the  stones  they  met 
with,  as  if  employed  in  some  serious  work;  and  at  last 
died  by  the  vomiting  of  pure  bile.  Wine,  it  was 
thought,  was  the  only  cure  for  this  disorder,  but  there 

Dio,  49.  was  none  left  in  the  camp :  and,  on  this  occasion,  Dio 
says,  that  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  many  more  would  have  followed  the 
example,  if  the  Parthians  had  not  barbarously,  and  in 
sight  of  the  Roman  army,  pierced  with  their  arrows  all 
those  who  had  trusted  to  them.  Antony,  seeing  so 
many  of  his  men  falling  ofi^,  and  the  Parthians  still  at 
his  heels,  often  cried  out,  "Oh  the  ten  thousand  {"ad- 
miring those  10,000,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Xenophon,  marched  a  much  longer  way,  making  their 
retreat  from  the  plains  of  Babylon  to  the  sea,  and  having 
to  do  with  a  much  more  powerful  enemy. 

The  Paithians,  seeingthat  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  Romans  in  the  road  they  so 
steadily  pursued,  had  again  recourse  to  artifice.  They 
began  to  take  all  opportunities  of  discoursing  with  their 
enemies,  and,  unbending  their  bows,  they  drew  near  to 
thpse  who  went  in  quest  of  forage;  telling  them,  that 
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they  were  satisfied  with  the  revenge  they  had  taken,    ^^^ 
and  were  now  upon  their  return  home ;  artd  indeed     717. 
for  two  days  they  were  followed  only  by  a  few  Medes,  ^^-  **• 


who  did  not  offer  to  molest  them,  but  appeared  to  4i6ch  con- 
have  no  other  view  than  to  protect' some  villages  in  the '     '^ 
country.     Antony,  tired  with  so  long  a  march  in  so 
difficult  a  road,  was  much  inclined  to  take  an  easier 
one  through  a  plain  which  now  presented  itself,  where 
he  was  told  he  would  meet  with  every  commodity ;  but 
a  relation  of  Moneses,  by  name  Mithridates,  came  to 
the  camp,  and  desired  to  speak  with  one  who  could 
talk  either  the  Parthian  or  Syrian  language.     Alex* 
ander,  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  a  man  whom  the  ge- 
neral could  put  his  confidence  in,  was  sent  to  the  Par- 
thian ;  who  told  him  that  Moneses,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  favours  he  had  received  from  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, had  sent  him  to  give  the  army  warning  to  be  still 
upon  their  guard,  and  to  continue  their  way  along  the 
mountains,  where  they  would  only  encounter  with 
the]^ inconvenience  of  the  want  of  water  for  one  day; 
whereas,  if  they  should  cross  the  plain,  the  whole  Par- 
thian army  being  posted  in  ambush  between  the  hills 
beyond  it,  Antony  might  meet  probably  with  the  fate 
of  Crassus.   The  Parthian,  after  this  kind  warning,  in- 
stantly departed.    Antony  sent  for.  the  Mardian  guide 
to  have  his  opinion :  the  Mardian  told  him,  that  though 
there  were  no  enemies  in  the  plains,  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  their  way  in  a  deseit,  and  that  he  would 
meet  with  several  difficult  passes.   Orders  were  there- 
fore given  to  the  soldiers  to  furnish  themselves  with 
water ;  and^because  vessels  were  wanting,  the  soldiers 
filled  their  head-pieces,  and  some  skinswhich  they  sewed 
together.     They  then  set  out,  though  it  was  night ; 
and  they  marched  thirty  miles  without  stopping.   The 
Parthians,  upon  the  first  intelligenceofthismotion,  had 
also,  contrary  to  their  custom,  set  out  in  the  night ;  and 
the  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  they  were  up  with 
the  rear-guard.    The  Romans,  fatigued  and  dispirited 
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Yen  of  for  want  of  sleep,  were  greatly  disheartened  at  so  un- 
717.  expected  an  event;  however,  they  bravely  defended 
^^^'  themselves,  and  continued  marching  till  they  came  to 
^ij^wn-  a  river,  the  waters  of  which  the  Mardian  guide  for- 
bade them  to  drink :  but  many  of  them  paid  no  regard 
to  his  remonstrances,  nor  to  the  entreaties  of  their  ge- 
neral :  and  the  waters,  though  clear  and  cool,  were  yet 
brackish  and  venomous,  and  ulcerated  their  bowels  as 
soon  as  they  were  swallowed,  and  provoked  an  into- 
lerable thirst.  A  few  hours'  march  brought  them  how- 
ever to  another  river,  the  waters  of  which  they  might 
drink  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  they  pleased,  and  in 
perfect  safety.  Here  Antony  designing  to  give  his 
men  some  repose,  as  the  soldiers  were  pitching  their 
tents,  Mithridates  came  again,  called  for  Alexander, 
and  sent  him  to  tell  his  general  to  march  on  with  all 
speed  till  he  had  passed  the  next  river,  which  was  the 
boundary  the  Parthians  had  set  for  their  pursuit,  and 
beyond  which  they  would  not  go.  Antony  sent  the 
generous  Parthian  a  present  of  several  vessels  of  gold» 
and,  following  his  instructions,  continued  the  march 
that  whole  day  without  the  least  alarm :  but  the  night 
was  very  tumultuous  in  the  camp.  Some  of  the  sol- 
diers agreed  together  to  kill  such  as  they  suspected  to 
have  money,  and  r.ob  them :  and  they  plundered  the 
baggage,  and  seized  even  on  the  military  chest  and  their 
general's  equipage,  whose  inlaid  tables  and  cups  set  with 
jewels  they  broke  in  pieces  and  divided  among  them. 
The  bustle  and  confusion  was  so  great,  that  Antony 
could  not  imagine  any  thiug  less,  than  that  the  enemy 
had  broken  into  the  camp,  and  was  ransacking  the  bag- 
gage. He  sent  for  his  freedman  Rhamnus  to  run  him 
through  with  his  sword,  as  soon  as  he  should  command 
it;  and  to  cut  off  his  head,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  or  be  known  when  he  was  dead. 
While  he  and  his  friends  were  in  this  consternation,  an 
account  was  brought  him,  thatall  the  tumult  proceeded 
from  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  plundered  one 
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another:  and  the  guide  at  the  same  time  assured  him»  Your  or 
that  the  river  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  toils  was      717. 

now  very  near.   About  break  of  day,  the  tumult  being  ^  ^'  ^' 


over,  and  every  one  having  fallen  into  his  ranks,  the  ^^^ 
rear-guard  felt  again  the  Parthian  arrow.  The  light- 
armed  foot  were  therefore  presently  ordered  out  against 
the  enemy,  and  the  legionaries  formed  the  tortoise. 
Xhe  Partbians,  seeing  them  prepared  to  receive  them, 
durst  not  approach,  and  the  army  moved  on.  The 
vanguard  soon  came  to  the  banks  of  the  wished-for 
river:  and,  at  the  sight  of  it,  the  Partbians  unbent 
their  bows,  praised  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Ro- 
mans;  and  one  of  them,  we  are  told,  raising  his  voice, 
cried  to  them :  **  Farewell,  Romans :  retreat  now  with- 
out fear:  it  is  with  good  reason  that  fame  has  pub- 
lished your  glory,  and  that  nations  acknowledge  you 
,  to  be  their  conquerors;  seeing  that  you -have  escaped 
the  arrows  of  the  Partbians/'^ 

The  Romans  passed  without  molestation ;  and,  after 
*  resting  themselves  at  leisure  on  the  other  bank,  setforth 
on  their  march,  not  confiding  too  much  on  the  words  of 
the  Partbians ;  and,  in  six  days  after  their  last  fight,  they 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  where  they  expected 
to  meet  again  with  the  enemy  in  crossing  a  river  which 
was  both  deep  and  rapid,  but  none  appeared ;  and  the 
army  having  passed  over  into  Armenia,  felt  the  same  joy 
as  if  they  had  gained  a  port  after  a  violent  storm.  The 
soldiersdevoutly  fell  down  prostrateand  worshipped  the 
land,  and,  rising  up,  embraced  and  wept  over  one  an- 
other. Here  many  of  them  were  less  able  to  bear  th^ 
plenty  of  every  thing  than  the  hardships  they  had  lately 
undergone:  for,  by  overcharging  their  stomachs  after 
faring  so  ill,  numbers  of  tbem  died  of  various  disorders. 

Antony,  upon  areview  of  his  army,  found  that  he  had 
lost,  in  this  expedition,  20,000 foot  and  4000  horse,*  of 

'  '^  lie  et  bene  valete,  Romani ;  meritd  voi  victores  fiuna  gentium  loquitur,  qui 
Paithonun  tela  fugiiitis.'*  Flor.  4.  10.   Duker,  p.  768. 

t  Veil.  pAt.Mys,  the  fourth  part  of  his  toldiers^  a  third  of  the  tenrantt  of  the 
araiy,  and  all  hi4  baggage. 
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Year  of  which  more  than  the  one  half  died  of  sickness.  Afler 
717.  raising  the  siege  of  Praaspa,  he  had  marched  300  miles 
^'  ^'  ^'^'  in  one-and-twenty  days,  during  which  time  he  had 
4iGdi  con.  fought  eighteen  times  with  the  Parthians  with  advan- 
Buiship.  ^^^ .  j^y^  these  victories  were  to  no  purpose ;  for,  not 
being  able  to  pursue  the  enemy  after  he  had  routed 
them,  they  remained  imperfect;  which  makes  the  hi- 
storians reflect  on  the  prejudice  he  received  from  the 
retreat  of  Artabazes,  the  Armenian  king,  whose  troops 
were  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  Parthians,  and 
accustomed  to  fight  with  them.  The  Parthians,  so 
many  times  overcome,  could  never  have  rallied  if  these 
troops  had  been  with  him  to  pursue  the  enemy.  All 
Antony's  captains,  sensible  of  the  injury  done  them 
by  the  Armenian,  were  desirous  that  Antony  should 
punish  his  perfidy ;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of 
his  army,  he  thought  it  more  expedient  to  dissemble, 
and  defer  his  vengeance  till  another  time.  The  pro- 
perest  method  would  have  been  to  have  taken  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Armenia,  having  no  call  any  where 
else;  and  he  would  have  been  at  hand  to  take  his  re- 
venge also  upon  the  Parthians:  but  he  had  nothing  so 
much  in  his  thoughts  as  the  meeting  with  Cleopatra. 
He  led  therefore  his  army  through  ice  and  snow  in 
the  winter-season  into  Syria,  and  lost  in  so  painful  a 
Piut.  Ant  march  8000  more  of  his  men.**  But  the  slowness  with 
i^.  Epit  which  they  proceeded  kept  not  pace  with  the  eager- 
ness of  his  desires ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  with  anj 
decency,  he  left  them,  and  went  on  before  to  a  fortress 
called  Leucoma,  upon  the  sea-coast,  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon.  There  waiting  for  the  queen  of  Egypt,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  excesses  of  eating  and  drinking; 
and  would  frequently,  in  the  middle  of  a  feast,  start 

I*  It  it  probably  this  additional  loaa  which  makes  Flonis  say  that  Antony  brought 
back  to  Syria  but  one  third  of  his  legions.  Dio,  49.  4 1 0.  says,  that  Antony  not  only 
made  no  reproaches  to  the  Armenian  king,  but  courted  him  in  order  to  get  money 
and  provisions  from  him ;  and  that,  his  troops  not  being  able  to  continue  their  march 
in  so  cold  a  season,  many  of  them  were  permitted  to  take  up  their  winter-qoarten 
In  Armenia.  Antony,  he  adds,  Obtained  this  hvoar  of  the  king  by  his  fair  pvo- 
'  mises:  and  his  real  intention  was  in  the  spring  to  lead  thoa  back  into  Parthia. 
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rom   table,  and  run  to  the  sea^side,  to  see  whether    Ycm  of 
le  could  not  discover  the  vessels  which  were  to  con-      71*.  ^ 
«rey  to   him  his  Cleopatra.    At  last  she  arrived,  and  ^-^-^ 
brought  with  her  clothes  and  money  for  his  troops.  4i6th  ood. 
Though  Antony  had  so  little  reason  to  be  vain  of  his '      ^* 
Pai-thian  expedition,  he  yet  wrote  to  Rome  in  the  style 
of  a  conqueror,  disguising  his  losses,  and  magnifying 
his   advantages ;  for  which  he  well  deserved  the  re- 
proaches which  the  flatterers  of  Augustus  charged  him 
with,  for  calling  his  flight  a  victory,  and  representing 
himself  as  a  conqueror  for  having  escaped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.*    However,  though  they  were 
well    informed  at  Rome  of  the  truth,  the  Roman 
vanity  was  concerned  in  supporting  their  generaPs 
accounts,  and  the  senate  passed  a  decree  of  thanks- 
giving for  so  happy  and  glorious  a  success.    Antony 
soon  removed  with  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria. 

L.  CoRNiFicius,       1  Consuls 
Sextus  Pompkius,'') 

Antony  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Alexandria  than  Y.R.718. 

Be  34. 

he  received  a  message  from  Sextus  Pompey,  who  had  -J 

been  obliged  to  quit  Sicily,  about  the  time  that  An-  ^^^ 
tony  was  forced  to  leave  Parthia.  The  first  land  he 
made  with  the  seventeen  vessels  remaining  of  his 
powerful  fleet  was  the  promontory  of  Lacinium,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Italy,  near  Crotona,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  acted  the  pirate,  and  to  have  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  offerings  of  inesti- 
mable value.  From  thence  he  sailed  successively  to  Appiui. 
the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Cephalenia,  and  Lesbos ;  and 
his  first  design  was  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  last  at 
Mitylene,  and  wait  for  Antony's  return.  But  there, 
hearing  by  common  report  that  Antony  was  defeated, 

*  Banc  Antoniiu  ftigtm  suam,  quia  tWus  ezient,  Yictoriam  vocabat.  Vdl. 
Pat.  2.  82.  Ibi  incredibili  mentis  vecordia  ferocior  aliquanto  factus  est:  quasi 
vidaset,  qui  eraserat    Flor.  4.  10.    Duker,  p.  77l> 

^  Sextus  Pompdus,  this  year*s  consul,  was  descended  of  a  distant  teancfa  of  the 
Poinpeian  family. 
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YcttoT    he  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  the  power 
^?ia  ^  he  had  lost,  and  of  succeeding  Antony  in  the  donii- 
^-  ^'  ^'  nion  of  the  east,  if  he  was  dead ;  or  of  dividing  the 
417th  000.  provinces  with  him,  if  he  returned  in  disgrace.    The 
example  of  Labienus,  who,  with  a  name  much  less 
respected,  had  overrun  all  Asia,  greatly  heightened 
these  hopes.     He  therefore  took  again  the  military 
robe  and  ensigns  of  command,  refitted  his  little  navy, 
exercised  his  rowers,  and  enlisted  into  his  service  all 
the  vagabonds  that  presented  themselves ;  and  a  great 
number  of  his  own  soldiers,  who  were  destitute  of  all 
resource,  came  flocking  to  him.    The  necessity  he 
was  under  of  defending  himself  against  Octavius,  and 
the  desire  of  assisting  Antony,  were  the  pretences  of 
his  conduct.    His  deputies  attended  upon  Antony, 
as  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  Alexandria:  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  privately  despatched  others  towards 
the  princes  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  and  even  to  the 
king  of  Parthia,  being  resolved  to  retire  to  the  court 
of  one  of  these  princes,  in  case  Antony's  answer  was 
not  favourable.    Antony,  who  saw  through  his  de- 
signs, had  already  given  orders  to  M.  Titius,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  to  oppose  him  with  all 
his  forces,  at  land  and  sea,  if  he  pretended  to  make 
any  armament;  but  to  conduct  him  honourably  to 
Alexandria,  if  he  submitted  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
He  therefore  made  no  other  answer  to  Sextus's  de- 
puties, than  that  the  orders  he  had  given  Titius  would 
soon  discover  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  him 
who  sent  them.    While  they  were  earnestly  pleading 
for  their  master,  Pompey's  envoys  to  the  Parthian 
king  were  taken  by  Antony's  officers,  and  brought  to 
Alexandria.  Sextus's  deputies  were  greatly  disturbed 
at  this  unfortunate  incident,  yet  they  of&red  to  excuse 
him  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  a 
young  man,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  who 
had  no  security  of  Antony's  favour,  should  seek  a  safe 
retreat  where  he  could  find  it:  but  that,  had  he  been 
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well  assured  of  Antony's  kindneai  towards  him,  he  ^^^ 

would  certainly  have  had  recourse  to  no  one  else.  71& 

Pompey,  in  the  meantime,  had  passed  over  into  ^'^-^* 


Asia,  where  Furnius  seeing  him  behave  in  a  peaceable  ^^^^ 

manner,  and  having  no  orders  from  Antony,  gave  him 

no  trouble ;  but  when  Pompey  began  to  raise  troops, 

and  act  the  independent  chief,  Furnius  immediately 

invited  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  commanded  a 

body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Amyntas, 

king  of  the  Galatians,  to  come  to  his  assistance.    It 

was  soon  found  that  Pompey  had  laid  a  scheme  for 

making  Domitius  his  prisoner,  and  had  corrupted  one 

of  his  domestics,  who  was  to  deliver  him  up.    This 

domestic  of  Domitius  was  discovered,  and  put  to  death 

by  the  sentence  of  a  council  of  war,  and  Sextus,  on  his 

side,  revenged  himself  on  Theodorus,  one  of  his  freed- 

men,  whom  alone  he  had  made  privy  to  this  plot,  and 

whom  he  therefore  suspected  to  have  revealed  it.  This 

design  not  succeeding,  he  lost  all  hopes  of  deceiving 

Furnius,  but  he  seized  upon  the  town  of  Lampsacus, 

and,  by  bribes,  engaged  the  citizens  to  declare  for 

him ;  so  that,  seeing  himself  200  horse  and  three  le* 

gions  strong,  he  went  an'd  assaulted  Cyzicus  by  sea 

and  land,  but  was  both  ways  repulsed  by  Antony's 

troops  in  the  town,  assisted  by  the  gladiators  kept  there 

for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.    He  therefore 

returned  to  a  place  called  the  port  of  the  Acha^ans,  to 

provide  himself  in  corn ;  whither  Furnius  followed 

him,  without  offering  to  fight ;  and,  encamping  always 

as  near  him  as  he  could  with  a  numerous  cavalry,  he 

hindered  him  from  foraging  the  country,  or  besieging 

towns.  Pompey,  however,  had  the  boldness  to  assault 

his  camp  in  front  with  one  part  of  his  forces,  while 

the  rest,  taking  a  compass,  were  ordered  to  fall  on 

behind ;  and,  while  Furnius  brought  all  his  men  to 

the  open  attack,  his  camp  was  forced  by  those  who 

attacked  it  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  whole  army 

put  to  the  rout.   All  Furnius's  men  fled  through  the 
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Yesrof    plains  of  ScammaQclriat  and,  not  being  able  to  ran 
718.      very  fast,  because  the  ground  was  moistened  by  the 
^^•^'  rain,  there  was  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them :  those 
4i7thcon-  who  saved  themselves  escaped  into  places  of  security, 
BuUhip.      bging  too  weak  to  make  a  stand,  till  such  time  as  new 
recruits  were  come  from  Mysia,  Propontis,  and  other 
places.     This  victory  gained   him  great  reputation, 
and  the  country  people,  ruined  with  taxes,  willingly 
joined  him ;  and  with  their  assistance  he  took  Nicea, 
Chalcedon,  and  some  other  less  important  places. 
But  still,  wanting  horse,  he  was  oilen  distressed  in 
going  to  gather  in  corn  and  forage :  wherefore,  upon 
intelligence  that  a  body  of  Italian  horse  were  coming 
to  Antony,  which  Octavia,  who  wintered  at  Athens, 
sent  him,  he  despatched  some  of  his  agents  to  cor- 
rupt them :  but  these  suborners  were  seized  by  the 
commander  of  this  body  of  horse,  who  distributed 
the  money  among  his  troopers. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  there  arrived  atProconesus 
the  seventy  ships  returned  byOctavius  to  Antony,  and, 
alittleafter,Titiusbrought  thither  fromSyriasixty  ships 
more,  with  a  considerable  army.  Pompey  was  sensible 
that  his  ships  could  serve  him  no  longer ;  he  therefore 
burnt  them,  and  incorporated  his  rowers  and  sailors  into 
his  land-forces.  But  it  was  now  madness  to  make  any 
resistance  either  at  land  or  sea ;  and,  having  disgusted 
his  friends  by  his  obstinacy,  he  saw  himself  abandoned 
by  Cassius  of  Parma,  Nisidius,  Saturninus,  Therm  us, 
Antistius,  and  all  the  most  considerable  of  his  father's 
friends.  Fannius,  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  value, 
and  Libo,  his  father-in-law,  left  him  also ;  and,  making 
their  own  composition,  submitted  to  Antony.  Being 
thus  deserted,  he  advanced  through  the  midland  of 
Bithynia  with  a  design,  it  was  thought,  of  getting  into 
Armenia.  Furnius,  Titi  us,  and  Amyntas,  who  had  now 
joined  their  forces,  having  notice  that  to  this  intent  he 
had  quitted  his  camp  by  night,  followed  him,  and  made 
such  haste,  that  they  overtook  him  before  night,  and 
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encamped  separately  round  him,  without  intrenching  ^^^ 
themselves;  because  it  was  late,  and  their  men  were      718. 
tired  with  their  march*    Pompey,  seeing  them  in  this  ^-^-^ 


posture,  drew  out  SOOO  men,  and  charged  them  in  417th  on 
the  dark  so  briskly,  that,  after  killing  great  numbers  *  ^ 
of  them,  he  forced  most  of  the  rest  to  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  half-naked :  so  that,  if  he  had  fallen  on 
ivith  all  his  forces,  or  had  but  given  them  chase,  he 
might  have  completed  his  victory:  but  he  reaped  no 
other  fruit  from  so  fair  an  opportunity,  but  the  being 
enabled  for  a  time  to  continue  his  march. 

The  enemy,  having  rallied,  followed  close  at  his  heels, 

and  very  sorely  harassed  him ;  so  that,  being  reduced 

by  want  of  provisions,  he  desired  a  conference  with 

Furnius,  who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  and  who  was, 

by  his  dignity  and  merit,  the  most  considerable  of  the 

three  commanders ;  and  to  that  purpose  went  to  the 

bank  of  a  river  that  ran  between  them.  He  told  him, 

that,  having  sent  deputies  to  Antony,  and  having  in  the 

meantime  no  provisions,  and  no  friends  who  could 

furnish  him  with  any,  he  had  been  forced  to  do  what 

he  had  done:  *^But,foryour  part,  Furnius  (added  he), 

if  it  be  by  Antony's  orders  you  make  war  upon  me,  he  is 

ill  advised,  not  foreseeing  a  war  over  his  own  head ;  but 

if  it  be  of  your  own  motion,  I  beseech  you  to  expect 

the  return  of  my  deputies,  or,  if  you  choose  it  rather, 

I  shall  put  myself  into  your  hands  (for  in  you  I  can 

confide),  provided  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honour, 

to  deliver  me  in  safety  to  Antony."  To  which  Furnius 

answered,  *Hhat,  if  he  had  any  intention  of  submitting 

to  Antony,  he  ought  in  person  to  have  gone  to  him  at 

first,  or  have  stayed  for  his  answer  at  M itylene.  But, 

Pompey  (continued  he),  you  designed  war,  and  have 

done  all  that  you  could  to  kindle  one ;  for  why  should 

you  deny  things  which  we  certainly  know  ?  Yet,  if  you 

now  repent,  consider  that  there  are  three  of  us  here 

who  command  for  Antony,  and  do  not  create  any 
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Yorof  jealousy  among  us,  but  deliver  yourself  up  to  Titius, 
*  7ifiL^  who  only  has  a  commission  concerning  you.  You  may 
B.C.84.  require  of  him  the  same  security  you  do  of  me;  for 
4i7th  COD.  his  orders  are,  if  you  obstinately  hold  out,  to  kill  you ; 
*""^^'  but  if  you  submit,  to  send  you  honourably  to  An- 
tony/'  Pompey's  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  de- 
liver himself  up  to  a  man  of  low  extraction,  who  owed 
him  the  greatest  obligations  for  having  preserved  his 
life,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Misenum,  restored  him  to 
his  country,  and  who  yet  had  accepted  the  commission 
of  making  war  upon  him*  He  had  also  probably  good 
reason  to  suspect  Titius's  honour,  or  even  Antony's 
intentions,  who  had  commissioned  such  a  person  to 
conduct  him  to  Alexandria.  He  therefore  offered 
himself  once  more  to  Fumius,  and  begged  him  to  re- 
ceive him ;  and  when  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he 
desired  that,  at  least,  he  might  yield  himself  into 
Amyntas's  hands.  But,  Furnius  telling  him  that 
Amyntas  would  not  do  an  action  which  would  prove 
injurious  to  Titius,  who  had  Antony's  commission  for 
this  purpose,  the  conference  ended.  Antony's  lieu- 
tenants did  not  doubt  but  that  Pompey  the  next  morn- 
ing would  be  forced,  by  the  want  of  provisions,  to  yield 
himself  to  Titius :  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he 
caused  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
trumpets  to  sound  at  every  watch  of  the  night,  ac- 
cording to  custom ;  and  he  himself,  without  any  noise, 
went  out  of  his  camp  with  the  flower  of  his  forces,  with- 
out making  any  one  privy  to  his  design,  whit^h  was  to 
return  to  the  sea,  and  burn  Titius's  fleet.  And  this,  in 
all  probability,  he  would  have  effected,  if  Scaurus  had  ' 
not  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  given  them  an  account 
of  his  march,  and  the  way  he  took.  Amyntas  presently 
followed  him  with  1500  horse,  and  soon  overtook  the 
fugitive,  who  had  no  cavalry  with  him.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared,  all  Pompey's  men  forsook  him ;  and  this  un- 
fortunate commander  was  forced  to  surrender.  As  soon 
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as  Antony  knew  that  he  was  taken,  he  sent  an  order.  Yew  ^r 
it  was  said,  to  have  him  killed;  but,  aflerward  relent-  yig. 
ing,  sent  a  counter  order,  which  was  carried  with  such  ^'^'^ 
expedition,  tliat  it  arrived  first ;  so  that,  the  order  ^^^J^' 
which  condemned  Sextus  coming  to  hand  last,  Titius  Apniai^ 
construed  it,  or  chose  to  construe  it,  as  the  last  reso-  p*  747. 
lution  of  Antony,  and  put  it  in  execution.  It  was  also 
reported,  according  to  Appian,  that  Plancus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  had  Antonyms  seal«  gave  the  order;  ap- 
prehending that  Pompey  might  raise  some  new  dis- 
turbance between  Octavius  and  Antony,  or  even  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  very  great  regard  for  the  name  of 
Pompey*  But  all  this  only  proves  that  Antony  was 
ashamed  of  the  deed,  and  was  glad  by  these  rumours 
to  throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  others.  The  people 
of  Rome  entertained  such  a  detestation  of  Titius's 
ingratitude,  that,  when  he  returned  to  the  city,  and 
was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey's  theatre,  he  was 
loaded  with  imprecations,  and  driven  from  the  Circus. 
Thus  died  Sextus  Pompcius,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
bis  i^e,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  war&re  and  danger. 
He  owed  entirely  to  the  reputation  of  his  father  both 
his  honours  and  misfortunes.  He  had  more  courage 
than  prudence,  and  more  ambition  than  art  and  good 
conduct.  A  chief  of  robbers,  and  afterward  of  pirates; 
rustic  and  impolite  in  his  speech  and  behaviour,  and 
governed  by  his  slaves  and  freedmen,*  he  furnished 
ample  subject  of  reproach  to  the  writers,  who  wanted 
to  make  their  court  to  the  triumvirs.  What  enabled 
him  to  hold  out  so  long  against  Octavius  was  the 
desperate  fortune  of  his  followers,  who  were  all  fugi- 
tives, or  men  devoted  to  death  by  proscriptions,  who 
had  no  resource  but  in  their  valour.  The  greatest  blot 

^  Hie  adolescens  erat  studiis  nidi«»  aermone  barbanis,  impetu  ttreimua,  nuum 
promptus,  cogiutiooeceler,  fide  patri  d  iMimillimus,  libertonim  suorum  libeitaB,Mr. 
▼orumque  seryui ;  Bpeciotia  infidena,  ut  pazcret  humillimu.  VdL  Pat.  2.  73. 
Knuue,  p.  349. 
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Year  of    ia  his  life  is  the  murder  of  Statius  Murcus,  who,  after 

71&      the  battle  of  Philippi,  joined  him  with  a  very  con- 

^•^'^'  siderable  fleet,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed 

4i7|h  con.  iQ  the  jealousy  of  Menas  and  Menecrates,  his  freed- 

men  and  admirals."" 

Octavius,  on  the  death  of  Pompey,  celebrated  horse- 
races and  other  games  in  Rome,  and  caused  the  same 
honour  to  be  decreed  to  Antony,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived himself  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Accord- 
ing to  Dio,  he  placed  his  chariot  before  the  rostra  in 
the  forum,  and  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  feast  there  with  his  wife  and 
family.  Antony  spent  the  year  at  Alexandria  with 
Cleopatra,  who  was  continually  importuning  him  to 
add  new  territories  to  her  dominions.  According  to 
joieph.  Josephus,  she  demanded  all  Arabia  and  Judea,  and 
^^^  IS'  vvould  have  engaged  him  to  kill  Malchus  and  Herod, 
^'l7^32.  '^®  tings  of  these  two  countries.  And  Antony, 
though  he  did  not  consent  to  all  she  requested,  was 
yet  so  profuse  of  his  grants  to  her,  that  he  shocked 
the  Roman  people,  who  loudly  expressed  their  dissa- 
tisfaction with  his  conduct.  This  year  Octavius,  to 
keep  his  troops  in  exercise,  sent  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenants,  into  Illyricum,  against  the 
Dalmatii,  the  Japodes,  the  Pannonii,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations  of  those  parts:  and,  that  he  might 
refute  the  suspicions  entertained  concerning  his  va^ 
lour,  he  himself,  it  is  said,  appeared  sometimes  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  behaved  very  gallantly,  having 
Appian.  been  twice  wounded,  and  often  in  danger  of  his  life. 
This  war  continued  till  he  found  it  necessary  to 
break  with  his  colleague,  and  commence  hostilities 
with  him. 


™  Stadum  autem  Murcum,  qui  adventa  luo  dassisque  celeberrims  viret  ejus 
duplicaverat,  insimulatum  falais  criminationibu»,  quia  talem  Tirum  coUegam  offficii 
Mena  et  Menecrates  fastidierant,  Pompeius  in  Silida  interfecerat.  VcU.  Pat,  77- 
KrauRe,  p.  365. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AnUmy  maket  hkntelf  matter  of  Armenia^  and  putt  the  king  in  chaitiM.  His 
•iUmce  wkh  the  king  of  the  Meieu  Hit  extravagant  deportment  at  Ale,v^ 
andria.  He  refuses  to  reeeitfe  OctaviOf  and  orders  her  back  to  Rome. 
Agrippa's  tedUeship. 

M.  Antonius  II.       >  r^        1 

L.  SCRIBONIUS  LiBOj  ^^"'"^'• 

Antony  was  no  sooner  returned  with  his  forces  into    Yw  of 
Syria,  than  the  two  monarchs  of  the  Medes  and  Par-      719. 

thians,  whom  he  had  attacked,  fell  out  about  the  division 

of  the  Roman  spoils,  and  the  king  of  the  Medes  sus-  4i8th  < 
pected  Phraates  of  having  a  design  upon  his  kingdom.  ^ 
He,  therefore,  by  the  mediation  of  Polemon,  king  of 
Cilicia  and  a  part  of  Pontus,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  Antony,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his  forces 
against  the  Parthians.  Polemon,  who  followed  Antony 
to  Alexandria,  easily  determined  him  to  accept  of  the 
proffered  alliance,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  a  fair 
opportunity,  not  only  of  repairing  his  disgrace  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Parthian  empire,  but  of  revenging 
himself  of  the  perfidious  Armenian.  Having,  therefore, 
made  his  preparations,  he  set  out  from  Alexandria  in  the 
beginning  ofthe  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  marched 
his  army  directly  towards  Armenia;"  and  not  thinking 
it  unlawful  or  dishonourable  to  use  perfidy  against  the 
perfidious,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Artabazes  with  an 
ofifer  of  his  friendship  and  his  alliance  by  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  the  daughter  ofthe  Armenian,  inviting 
him  to  come  and  join  him.    The  king,  conscious  of  his 

'  Cleopatra  accompanied  him,  according  to  Josephas,  lib.  15.  c.  5.  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates,  whencepasaingthroogh  Apamiaand  Damasicus,  ahe  visited  Judea,  arherc 
she  was  magnificentlv  recdved  by  Herod,  towhom  she  farmed  out  the  part  of  Arabia 
and  of  the  country  of  Jericho,  which  had  been  lately  given  her.  The  same  author 
adds,  that  she  made  him  an  offer  of  her  penion  through  incontinence^  or  with  an  in- 
sidious view  to  ruin  him.  The  cautious  and  circumspect  politician,  however,  did  not 
listen  to  her  solicitations,  and  entertained  some  thoughts  of  making  away  with  her, 
for  the  ill  services  she  had  done  him  with  Antony ;  but  his  friends  being  all  against 
such  an  attempt,  he  got  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  he  could,  loading  her  with  presents, 
and  conducting  her  with  great  respect  as  far  as  Pelusium.  Vet  was  he  so  appre- 
hensive of  her  malice,  that  he  immediately  strongly  fortified  the  castle  of  Messada, 
and  stoced  it  with  arms  for  12,000  men,  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need. 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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Year  of    guilt,  and  who  had  entered  at  that  time  into  a  nego* 
^Tiflf^  tiation  with  Octavius,  put  no  confidence  in  Antonyms 
^  ^'^'  false  caresses.    He  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
418th  con-  and  was  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  putting  himself 
*      ^      in  the  handsof  one  whom  he  had  so  grievously  offended. 
But  An tony,byadvancing towards  Artaxata,  thecapital 
of  Armenia,  with  all  his  foi^ces,  gave  a  weight  to  his  in- 
vitation by  the  terrorofhisarms  :  and  Artabazes  thought 
Dio,  lib.  59.  proper  to  go  to  the  Roman  camp.  Antony  had  him  in- 
^*  ^^^       stantly  arrested,  pretending  that  his  view  was  no  other 
than  tooblige  him  to  lendhim  his  treasures,  which  were 
kept  in  several  fortresses,  which  the  commanders  would 
never  give  up,  unless  it  was  to  purchase  the  liberty  of 
their  king.  Artabazes  consented  to  be  carried  round  to 
all  these  castles,  and  gave  his  orders  to  the  several  com- 
manders conformable  to  Antony's  desire :  but  none  of 
them  obeyed ;  and  the  grandees,  seeing  their  monarch 
in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  proclaimed  his  eldest  son, 
Artaxias,  king  in  his  stead.  Upon  this  Antony,  quitting 
the  mask,  put,  without  any  ceremony,  the  monarch  in 
chains ;  but  they  were  of  silver,  to  show  his  great  re- 
Dio,  ibid,    spcct  for  the  dignity  of  king.  Thus  a  war  was  declared, 
R^c.  ix     but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Artaxias,  being  entirely 
AnuUb.  15.  defeated  in  the  first  battle,  fled  into  Parthia,  leaving  the 
Tacit.  An.  kingdom  and  all  his  family  in  the  power  of  Antony, 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  troubles  which  shook,  for  a 
long  time,  Armenia,  successively  invaded  by  twopower- 
ful  empires,  betwixt  which  it  was  situated,  without  re- 
maining fixed  under  the  power  of  either.     Antony 
thought  he  had  reaped  glory  enough  for  one  year  by 
the  conquest  of  Armenia,  where,  having  left  troops  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  it,  and  confirmed  his  alliance  with 
the  Medfan  monarch,  he    returned  to  Alexandria. 
There  he  entered  in  a  triumphal  car  with  his  captives 
and  spoils,  and  made  a  homage  of  them  to  Cleopatra. 
Artabazes  and  all  his  family,  bound  in  chains  of  gold, 
were  brought  before  the  queen,  seated  on  a  throne  of 
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gold,  under  an  alcove  of  silver,  surrounded  by  all  her    Year  of 
court  and  a  multitude  of  people-     Antony's  intention      719. 
was,  that  his  prisoners  should  prostrate  themselves  ^'^'^ 
before  her,  and  implore  her  mercy  as  their  sovereign :  ^^^ih  con- 
but  Artabazes,  though  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  great  king 
Tigranes,  and  refused  either  to  kneel  to  her,  or  give 
her  the  title  of  queen ;  which  behaviour  cost  him  his 
liberty,  and  afterward  his  life.     He  was  sent  to  prison, 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  orders  were  given  to 
put  him  to  death.     Nothing  in  all  Antony's  conduct 
gave  greater  offence  at  Rome  than  his  triumph  at 
Alexandria.    It  seemed  intolerable,  that  a  Roman  ge- 
neral should  impart  such  a  peculiar  honour  to  a  foreign 
nation,  and  that  Rome  should  be  deprived  of  the  glory 
of  insulting  over  vanquished  kings,  which  for  so  many 
years  she  had  enjoyed. 

C.  Julius  C^sar  Octavianus  H.  )  r        1 

L.  VOLCATIUS  TULLUS.  j 

Antony,  still  taken  up  with  the  chimerical  project  y.  r.  720. 
of  conquering  Parthia,   left  Alexandria  in  the  be-  ®-^"^^ 


ginning  of  this  year,  and  went  as  far  as  Armenia,  but  ^^^^"' 
he  did  not  pass  the  Araxes.  There  he  was  met  by  j^  ij^. 
the  Median  monarch,  and  they  made  a  treaty  of  al- J^-^*?* 
liance  offensive  and  defensive :  the  Median  was  to 
furnish  him  with  forces  against  Octavius,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  between  him  and  Antony;  and  Antony  was 
to  furnish  his  ally  with  forces  against  the  Parthian. 
The  Roman  general  transferred  to  the  Median  a 
part  of  Armenia ;  and  received  of  him  the  ensigns 
taken  two  years  before,  when  Statianus  was  killed 
and  the  engines  destroyed ;  together  with  Jotape,  his 
daughter,  then  very  young,  who  was  to  be  married  to 
Alexander,  his  eldest  son  by  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
already  declared  king  of  Armenia:  yet  we  are  told 
that  he  disposed  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  to  Polemon, 
who  had  negotiated  the  alliance  between  him  and  the 
Median  monarch. 

Y  2 
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Yew  i^       Octavia  had  resided  in  Rome  ever  since  Antony's 
*72oi^  first  expedition  into  Parthia,  and  had  not  found  an 
^-  ^'  ^^  opportunity  of  joining  him.  Alexandria,  or  its  neigh- 
4i9thcon.  bourhood,  was  not  a  proper  plaee;  but  seeing  him 
^'      about  to  set  out  a  second  time  against  the  Parthians, 
she  obtained  leave  of  her  brother  to  go  and  visit  him. 
Octavius  consented,  as  most  authors  agree,  with  a  view 
of  making  Antony  more  odious  by  the  ill  usage  he 
well  knew  his  sister  would  meet  with  from  him.     As 
soon  as  she  arrived  at  Athens,  she  received  letters 
from  Antony,  ordering  her  not  to  proceed  any  farther; 
alleging  for  his  excuse,  the  war  he  was  preparing  to 
carry  into  Parthia.    Upon  receiving  this  message,  she 
sent,  by  Niger,  a  friend  of  Antony's,  a  letter  to  ac- 
quaint him,  that  she  had  brought  with  her  2000  choice 
men  well  armed,  with  clothes  for  his  troops  and  pre- 
sents for  the  chief  officers  of  his  army:  and  she  de- 
sired to  know  how  she  must  dispose  of  them.  Cleopatra, 
upon  the  first  account  of  Octavia's  leaving  Rome,  had 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  prevent  her  meeting  with 
Antony.     She  lost  her  stomach,  fell  sick,  and  was 
continually  in  tears:  and  hef  creatures  were  very  elo- 
quent in  exaggerating  to  Antony  her  anguish,  and 
the  imminent  danger  she  was  in.     They  represented 
to  him  that  his  marriage  with  Octavia  was  a  political  al- 
liance on  account  of  her  brother,  and  that  she  enjoyed 
by  it  the  name  and  honour  of  his  spouse;  whereas  Cleo- 
patra, the  queen  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  did  not  disdain 
to  pass  for  his  mistress,  provided  she  could  have  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  his  presence;  but,  deprived  of 
that,  her  death  was  inevitable;  so  ardent  was  her  love 
to  him.    Antony  could  not  consent  to  kill  Cleopatra ; 
and  the  answer  to  Octavia  was  to  send  him  what  she 
had  brought,  and  return  to  Rome.     He  was  then  in 
Syria,  and  he  hurried  away  to  the  interview  with  the 
king  of  Media,  and,  after  making  the  agreement  with 
him  just  mentioned,  he  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  extravagances 
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imaginable;  while  Octavia  at  Rome  continued  to  be-  ^^^ 
have  with  the  greatest  dignity ;  bestowing  the  greatest  790 
marks  of  affection  on  his  children  by  Fukia,  and  testi-  ^•^'"' 
fying  the  greatest  regard  for  all  his  friends.  He  assem-  ^^^ 
bled  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the  Gymnasium,wher© 
there  was  raised  an  alcove  of  silver,  under  which  were 
placed  two  thrones  of  gold,  one  for  himself  and  the 
other  for  Cleopatra.  There  Antony,  dressed  like  Bac- 
chus,'' and  Cleopatra,  like  Isis,  were  seated ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people,  he  declared  her  his  lawful 
wife,  and  queen  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  and  CobIo- 
Syria,  associating  with  her  Cffisario,  whom  he  styled 
the  true  and  lawful  son  of  Julius  Caesar.  To  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her  he  gave  the  title  of  kings  of  kings ; 
and,  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the  eldest,  he 
allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he  pre- 
tended he  would  conquer  in  a  little  time ;  to  Ptolemy, 
the  younger,  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia:  and 
immediately  the  two  boys  were  produced  clothed  in  the 
royal  robes  of  their  respective  kingdoms ;  Alexander,  in . 
a  Medish  dress,  with  a  tiara  on  his  head ;  and  Ptolemy, 
with  the  robes  which  were  worn  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  slippers,  military  coat,  and  cap  covered 
with  a  diadem.  In  this  pompous  dress  they  paid  their 
respects  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  after  which  they 
took  their  seats  at  their  feet,  being  each  attended  with 
a  guard,  the  one  of  Armenians,  and  the  other  of  Mace- 
donians* This  ridiculous  scene  was  followed  by  the 
most  extravagant  luxury.  Antony  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  away  with  new  pleasures  and  delights  by  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  delicacy  and  profuseness  of  their  enter- 
tainments still  daily  increased,  till,  at  last,  the  queen 
promised  him,  upon  a  wag^,  to  give  him  one  to  the 


«  CresceDte  deinde  et  amoris  In  Cleopatmn  moendio,  et  ▼itioram,  qun  i 
iMuHfttibiu  Homtuque  et  asMiitirtiooibtts  iltmtur,  fn>gnitndine»  beilnm  paliis  i 
fore  ooDttituit:  cam  ante,  mmim  se  Libenun  patrem  appeHaii  jussiiset,  cum  r^- 
dmutufl  hedcrii,  cvoeotique  tdatut  auie^  et  tbyraum  tenena,  eothurnitqae  lub* 
nixiia,  cuini,  velut  Liber  Pater,  ▼ectoa  cnet  Akzandric.  Veil.  Pat  Z  8?. 
Kiattae»p.  387. 
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Yjar  of    value  of  10,000,000  of  sesterces.*    On  this  occasion 

720.      a  golden  cup  was  served  up,  we  are  told,  with  a  very 

^^•^^'  strong  dissolving  liquor,  in  which  Cleopatra  put  one  of 

^  kMD^^~  her  pendants,  which  was  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value, 

«  80,729/.  ^^d  immediately  drank  it  off.     Plancus,  who  was  to 

judge  of  the  wager,  immediately  secured  the  other 

pendant,  which  she  was  then  taking  off,  giving  it  as 

his  judgment,  that  she  had  already  won  the  wager. 

The  remaining  pearl,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra, 

came  into  the  hands  of  CsBsar,  who  caused  it  to  be 

cut  asunder,  and  made  into  two  pendimts  for  the 

image  of  Venus,  which  he  thought  gloriously  adorned 

with  the  one  half  of  this  prodigal  queen's  supper. 

While  Antony  was  thus  degrading  and  bringing 
himself  into  general  contempt,  Octavius's  administra- 
tion gained  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  orders 
of  men.  His  arms  were  employed  against  the  ene- 
mies qf  the  state,  and  out  of  their  spoils  he  adorned 
Rome.  It  was  at  this  time  he  built  a  magnificent 
portico,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  sister  Oc- 
tavia,  and  where  he  placed  afterward  a  niunerpus 
library.  No  year  in  the  Roman  annals  w^s  more  fa- 
ipous  for  all  the  arts  of  peace.  Agrippa,  though  he 
bad  been  honoured  with  the  consulship,  did  not  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  accept  the  ssdileship,  an  office  which 
of  late  was  fallen  into  great  discredit,  as  it  requirhed 
great  expenses,  and  was  no  longer  a  step  to  the  grejU;er 
magistracies,  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  which  it 
procured.  He  repaired  the  ancient  aqueducts  almost 
fallen  to  ruin,  and  made  a  new  one,  which  he  called 
the  Julian,  fifteen  miles  long.  For  the  more  com- 
modious distribution  of  these  waters,  he  made  700 
water-places,  105  fountains,  and  130  reservoirs.  All 
these  works  were  richly  ornamented  with  300  statues 
of  marble  or  brass,  and  400  marble  columns.  He 
adorned  also  the  Circus  with  statues  of  dolphins,  and 
what  they  called  eggs,  being  large  masses  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  and  placed  upon  the  pillars  next  the 
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end  of  the  Circus,  round  which  the  chariots  were  to    Ye»  of 
turn.     Such  was  Agrippa's  passion  for  embellishing     720. 
Rome,  that  he  was  desirous  to  draw  all  the  statues  ^'^'^' 
and  pictures  out  of  private  houses  and  gardens  to  de-  *^  «»- 
dieate  them  to  public  use.     He  pronounced  a  speech 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,!"  and  which,  that  author  says,  was  worthy  of 
the  first  citizen  of  the  republic. 

The  common  sewers,  that  stupendous  work  of  the 
two  Tarquins,  had  been  greatly  neglected.    These,  of 
consequence,  were  filled  up  with  rubbish  and  choked 
up  in  several  places.     Agrippa  made  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  water,  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  seven  tor- 
rents, which,  being  let  in  by  the  opening  of  the  sewers, 
and  running  with  rapidity,  carried  away  all  the  dirt  and 
filth;  and  after  this  operation,  he  embarked  himself 
upon  the  sewers  which  had  been  thus  cleansed,  and,  by 
a  subterraneous  navigation,  went  from  their  entry  to 
their  opening  in  the  Tiber.  These  great  expenses  did 
not  hinder  him  from  entertaining  the  people  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner.     Shows  of  all  kinds,  plays, 
combats  of  gladiators,  courses  in  the  Circus,  and  the 
Trojan  game,  were  exhibited  for  fifly-nine  days; 
during  which  time  provisions  were  of);en  distributed  to 
the  people,  and  a  kind  of  lottery-tickets  were  thrown 
into  the  theatre^  and  those  who  brought  them  to  him 
received  their  contents,  which  consisted  of  money, 
stuffi,  and  other  moveables.     A  hundred  and  seventy 
baths  were  also  kept  open  for  the  citizens,  and  served 
at  his  expense,  during  the  whole  year. 

Thus  Agrippa  was  no  less  serviceable  to  his  master 
by  gaining  over  to  him  the  affections  of  the  Romans, 
and  making  them  taste  the  long-interrupted  sweets  of 
peace,  than  by  his  military  exploits. 

p  Exstat  ejus  oratio  magnifica,  ex  maximo  dTium  dlgna,  de  tabulis  omnibus 
slffiiisque  publicandk ;  qi^  fieri  satiua  faiaaet,  quam  in  viUanim  exnlia  pdli 
PUiL  36.  9.     Harduin.  voL  2.  p.  683. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  rmpimre  hetwem  AnUmy  and  (kUnkut  their  prepanUUme  JItr  war*  t%e 
decisive  hattie  ofActium.  AnUmy*»  Jandforeee  nbmU  wth  rektctanee^  amd  ail 
the  Mmge  mtd  prmHmeee  pay  obeimnce  to  the  conqueror.  AtUomifU  kut  ejbrte, 
Sit  death;  that  of  Cieopatra;  and  the  tettkmeat  of  the  empire  om  Octavkae* 

C.S08IU8,  ]■  Consuls. 

Yen  of  These  two  consuls  were  Antony's  friends,  and  Dio 
^721!  assures  us,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  send  to  them 
^  ^'  ^^'  from  Alexandria  an  account  of  his  late  distribution 
420th  con-  of  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  favour  of  Cleopatra  and 
^  her  children,  to  have  it  confirmed  by  the  senate :  but 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  expose  himself  in 
this  manner,  and,  if  he  did  it,  he  could  not  mean  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  public  insult  upon  Octavius  and 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  same  historian  says,  that 
though  the  consuls  were  wise  enough  not  to  produce 
his  letters,  yet  they  had  the  boldness  to  harangue  the 
senate  against  Octavius  in  his  absence;  and  that  So- 
sius,  the  fiercest  of  the  two,  would  have  proceeded  to 
a  decree  against  his  interest,  if  he  had  not  been  stopped 
by  the  tribune  Balbus.  Octavius,  informed  of  this 
attack  upon  him,  returned  to  the  city,  and  appeared 
in  the  first  assembly  of  the  senate,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  his  friends,  armed  with  poniards  under  their 
robes.  He  took  his  seat  between  the  two  consuls,  and 
began  by  an  open  declaration  of  his  conduct,  and  an 
artful  apology  for  what  was  objected  to  it.  Then  he 
bitterly  inveighed  against  Antony  and  Sosius, pretend- 
ing that  he  could  convict  them  of  several  attempts 
against  the  republic,  as  well  as  against  himself.  He  was 
heard  with  attention,butwithout  the  least  markof  appro- 
bation ;  and  yet  this  senate  was  almost  entirely  formed 
by  himself :  he  had  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  re- 
commend himself  to  it,  and  it  was  entirely  in  his  power. 
Observing  that  his  speech  had  not  the  success  he  ex- 
pected, he  appointed  another  meeting,  in  which  he  pro- 
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mised  to  read  such  pieces  as  would  put  Antony's  de-  ^^jf^ 
signs  in  their  full  and  proper  light.  721. 

The  consuls  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  for  that  ^'  ^  ^*' 
day :  theyprivately left  Rometojoin  Antony,  attended  J^J*  «»• 
by  several  of  the  senators;  and,  Octavius  having  de- 
clared that  all  Antony's  relations  and  friends  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  example,  all  those  in  his  interest 
left  Italy.  Pollio,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  friend  to 
Antony,  and  was  esteemed  of  his  party,  stayed  behind ; 
but  refused  to  join  Octavius  in  any  measures  against 
his  general:  and,  when  pressed  to  it  by  Octavius,  he 
answered,  "  The  services  I  have  done  to  Antony  are 
greater  than  the  favours  I  have  received  from  him; 
but  these  are  better  known.  I  will  therefore  remain 
neuter,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  conqueror." 

The  two  chiefs  kept  now  no  longer  any  measures 
with  one  another.     Octavius,  provoked  at  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  his  sister,  made  a  report  to  the 
senate  of  all  Antony's  scandalous  behaviour.      He 
said,  that  he  was  become  a  slave  to  a  foreign  queen, 
and  had  sacrificed  to  her  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and  that  he  had  dishonoured  the  Roman  name  by 
his  faithless  and  cruel  treatment  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia and  his  whole  family :  he  reproached  him  also 
with  the  death  of  Sextus  Pompey,  and,  in  fine,  he 
grievously  complained  of  the  affront  offered  by  An- 
tony's unjust  and  indecent  behaviour  towards  his  sister, 
and  by  his  acknowledging  Cleopatra's  son  Csesario 
for  the  lawful  son  of  Julius  Cassar.  ^     Antony,  on  his 
side,  sent  a  bill  of  divorce  immediately  to  Octavia,  or- 
dered her  to  leave  his  house  in  Rome,  and,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Octavius,  declared  that  he  had  been  married  to 
Cleopatra  these  nine  years,  and,  consequently,  that  his 
children  by  her  were  his  lawful  children :  and  that  Ca^ 
sario  had  been  owned  by  Caesar,  which  Matius  and  Op- 
pius  could  attest.     In  answer  to  what  Octavius  had 

4  Some  hiitoriras  tdl  11%  that  CsMiio  was  admowlcdged  as  the  ton  of  JuUiia 
CflMar  by  the  thiee  triumvin ;  a  fact  wbidi  ii  in  itself  utterly  improbable,  and 
which  Ih  diiproved  by  this  complaint  of  Octavius. 
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Year  of   spokeo  aud  written  against  Antony's  lore  for  Cleo- 
721.      patra,  and  the  prodigality  of  his  feasts,  he  reproached 
°'^'^^'  him  with  the  famous  feast  where  he  and  his  guests 
*20^«>n-  represented  so  many  deities;  with  his  preposterous 
match  with  Livia,  his  infamous  divorce  of  Scribonia, 
and  with  the  indecent  familiarity  in  which  he  lived 
with  several  Roman  ladies :  he  even  proceeded  to  at- 
tack Octavius's  birthy  his  honour,  and  personal  con- 
duct, accusing  him  of  cowardice  in  the  battles  of 
Mutina  and  Philippi.     In  fine,  he  sent  formal  com- 
plaints to  the  senate,  that  Octavius  had,  contrary  to 
all  right,  put  himself  in  possession  of  all  Sicily,  and  the 
provinces  governed  by  Lepidus,  whom  he  had  unjustly 
and  barbarously  deposed :  that  he  had  not  sent  him 
back  the  whole  number  of  ships  lent  him  for  his  ex* 
pedition  against  Pompey :  and  that  he  had  parcelled 
out  all  Italy  to  his  own  soldiers,  without  giving  An- 
tony's their  proper  share :  and,  in  some  of  these  public 
letters,  in  order  to  regain  the  affections  of  the  people, 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  abdicate  the  triumvir- 
ship,  as  a  magistracy  too  powerful  and  absolute  in  a 
republican  state.     Octavius  answered  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  same,  and  invited  Antony  to  Rome 
to  make  good  his  word :  and,  as  to  the  other  articles, 
he  made  answer,  **That  Lepidus's  conduct  had  obliged 
hun  to  remove  him ;  that  Antony  should  have  a  share 
in  Sicily  and  Africa,  when  Antony  had  shared  with 
him  Armenia ;  and,  as  for  Antony's  soldiers,  that  it 
was  not  likely  they  would  value  a  few  pitiful  lands 
in  Italy,  after  they  had  conquered  all   Media  and 
the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  in  following  their  brave 
commander/'     Antony  was  so  enraged  at  this  jeer, 
that  he  ordered  Canidius,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
command  of  his  land  forces,  to  march,  without  in- 
termission, with  sixteen  legions,  to  Ephesus,  which 
he  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces : 
and  thither  he  soon  repaired  with  Cleopatra*     Here 
they  were  met  by  their  friends,  who  had  left  Italy 
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to  join  them.    Domitius  was  very  earnest  to  engage  ^^f^ 
him  to  send  Cleopatra  back  to  Egypt,  till  the  war     721. 
was  ended;  and  Antony  was  inclined  to  ifollow  thi8..?lfl^ 
wholesopoe  advice :  but  she,  fearing  lest  Octavia  should  ^^|p^ 
take  advantage  of  her  absence,  and  make  her  peace, 
by  large  presents  gained  Canidius  to  represent  to  An- 
tony the  many  inconveniences  her  departure  would 
occasion;  particularly  the  depriving  him  of  the  assiit- 
auce  of  the  Egyptians,  who  ma^e  a  great  part  of  his 
navy.     This  queen  is  said  to  have  brought  with  her 
200  vessels  with  20,000  talents,  and  provisions  for 
all  his  forces.     These  counsels  and  her  qwn  cunning 
insinuations  prevailed,  and  Antony  consented  to  her 
stay.     Lest  he  should,  however,  be  tempted  agam 
to  give  ear  to  Domitius  and  his  true  friends,  she  car- 
ried him  over  into  the  island  of  Samos,  where,  while 
the  preparations  were  going  on  at  Ephesus,  she 
plunged  him  into  all  the  pleasures  and   diversions 
that  could  be  invented.     Never,  says  Plutarch,  were 
any  man's  cares  so  pleasantly  divided  as  Antony's. 
On  one  side  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  potentates, 
from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  sea,  and  from  Armenia 
and  lUyricum,  had  orders  to  send  arms,  provisions, 
and  soldiers,  to  Ephesus ;  on  the  other  all  the  come- 
dians, dancers,  musicians,  and  buffoons,  were  ob- 
liged to  repair  to  Samos:  and,  while  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  in  commotion,  and   many  parts  of  it  in 
great  misery  and  desolation,  joy  and  all  kind  of  plea- 
sure reigned  in  this  island.     Every  city  of  Antony's 
empire  had  a  share  in  his  sacrifices^  and  the  kings 
who  accompanied  him  contended  who  should  make 
the  noblest  entertainment,  so  that  it  gave  occasion  to 
one  to  ask,  "  What  rejoicings  will  those  people  make 
for  a  victory,  who  make  such  magnificent  treats  be- 
fore a  dangerous  war  ?" 

From  Samos,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  crossed  over 
to  Athens,  where  the  queen,  amidst  the  usual  amuse- 
ments, was  intent  upon  another  object.    She  was  jea- 
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Yett  of   lousof  the  honours  which  Octavia  had  received  in  that 
*72L  *  city,  and,  by  flattering  that  vain  people,  obtained  a 
^^•^^'  decree  comprehending  all  kinds  of  honours,  beyond 
420th  COD.  what  had  been  offered  to  any  mortal:  and  Antony,  in 
'^      quality  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
deputation,  and  pronounced  the  speech,  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  on  this  occasion.     Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  Antony  meant  this  compliment  as  a  solemn  re- 
paration for  the  injury  he  had  done  her  in  that  city, 
by  honouring  Octavia  as  his  lawful  spouse. 

Thus  the  whole  year  was  spent,  on  Antony's  side, 
between  vain  amusements  and  preparations  for  war, 
when  if  he  had  carried  over  his  forces  immediately,  he 
would  have  found  his  enemy  very  little  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him.  Octavius  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  laying  heavy  taxes  on  the  people  of  Italy.  The  citi- 
zens paid  him  a  fourth  part  of  their  revenue,  and  the 
freedmeu  an  eighth.  Tliis,  with  the  dread  of  Antony's 
arrival  with  the  formidable  forces  he  had  gathered,  put 
them  in  a  very  ill  humour,  and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  make  use  of  his  soldiers  to  get  the  money  into  his 
coffers :  but  Antony  gave  him  time  to  quiet  all  dis- 
turbances, and  to  inspire  them  with  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  a  man,  who  was  more  taken  up  in  filling  the 
theatres  of  Samos  with  fiddlers  and  pipers  than  in 
carrying  on  his  military  opemtions. 

Antony  began  now  to  be  despised  by  his  own  party. 
Plancus,  the  constant  companion  of  his  debauches,  and 
the  servile  flatterer  of  the  queen,  deserted  him  at  this 
time,  with  his  nephew  Titius,  the  same  who  had  taken 
Pompey  and  put  him  to  death/    These  deserters,  to 

'  The  virulence  with  which  Paterculus  has  treated  Plancus**  duuracter  betnys 
him  to  have  been  his  penonal  enemy: 

'<  Inter  hunc  apparatum  belli,  Plancus,  non  judido  recta  legendi,  neaue  amore 
reipublicsB,  aut  Ciesaris  (quippe  hoc  semper  impugnabat)  sed  morbo  prooitor,  dbn 
fuisset  humillimus  assentator  reginse,  et  infra  servos  diens;  cilm  Antonii  librarins, 
chm  obscoenissimarom  rerum  et  auctor  et  minister,  c^m  in  omnia  et  omnibus  venalia; 
cJini  csruleatus  et  nudus,  caputque  redimitus  aruodine,  et  caudam  trahens,  genifaos 
innixus  Olaucum  salt&sset  in  convivio;  refrigeratus  ab  Antonio,  ob  manifeitanim 
rapinarum  indida,  tnuisfiigit  ad  Cosarem.  £t  idemposteJL  dementiam  victoria  pro 
sua  virtute  interpretabatur ;  dictitans,  id  probatum  a  Cassaie,  cui  ille  ignoverat. 
Max  autem  hunc  avunculum  Titius  imiutus  est.  Haud  absurds  Coponiua,  vir  pne> 
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recomineiid  themselves  to  their  new  master,  told  all    Yea?  or 

R  O  M  £ 

they  knew  of  Antony's  enormities,  and,  amongst  other     721. 
things,  acquainted  him  with  the  contents  of  Antony's  ^  ^  ^'* 
will.     This  will  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  490th  oon. 
vestals,  who  were  forced  to  give  it  up ;  and  Octavius       ^' 
made  no  scruple  of  reading  it  in  the  senate,  and  pub- 
lishing the  contents  among  the   people.      Antony 
therein  confirmed   the  declaration  he  had  already 
made  concerning  Caesario :  he  bequeathed  immense 
legacies  to  his  children  by  Geopatra,  and  ordered, 
**  that,  in  case  he  died  in  Rome,  his  body,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies,  should  be  transported  to  Aleican- 
dria,  and  delivered  to  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  desired 
to  be  buried."     To  this  a  report  was  added,  **  that 
Antony  designed  to  give  Rome  to  Cleopatra,  and  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Alexandria." 

Antony's  friends  in  Italy,  sensible  how  much  the 
interest  of  the  whole  party  was  hurt  by  Cleopatra, 
made  a  last  effort  to  recall  their  chief  to  a  sense  of 
honour,  and  engage  him  to  act  a  more  prudent  part» 
Geminius,  one  of  his  zealous  partisans,  was  sent  upon 
this  errand :  but  Cleopatra,  suspecting  that  she  was 
the  object  of  his  mission,  affronted  him  upon  all  occa- 
sions. However,  Geminius  bore  with  all,  waiting  an 
audience  of  Antony,  till,  at  last,  being  called  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  feast  to  explain  himself,  he  answered, 
'*  The  afiairs  I  came  to  treat  about  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  debated  at  table :  but  one  thing  there  is  that 
every  body  must  be  sensible  of,  whether  merry  or 
sober,  which  is,  that  affairs  would  go  very  well,  if 
Cleopatra  returned  to  Egypt."  Antony's  passion 
rose,  but  the  queen  answered  very^. calmly,  "You 
have  done  right,  Geminius,  to  speak  your  secret  with- 
out being  put  to  the  torture."  Geminius  made  his 
escape  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was  followed  by  many 

torius  gnviaaimui,  P.  Silii  socer,  cv^ni  noma  transftig*,  multa  ac  nefanda  Plancut 
abaend  Antonio  in  leiuitu  objiceret:  molta,  inquit,  mchercule  fedt  Antonias 
pridie,  quaro  tu  fllum  Telinquares.*'    Lib.  2.  83.    Kraiue,  387. 
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Year  of    morc,  who  could  bear  no  longer  tlie  imperious  do- 

ROME  • 

721.  meanour  of  the  queen,  and  the  insolence  of  her 
^'  ^'  ^*-  favourites.*  Rome  rung  with  complaints  against  An- 
420th  con-  touyi  8  slavc  to  Clcopatra,  he  "appeared  to  have  no 
other  will  than  that  of  his  queen,  who  had  the  as- 
surance to  promise  herself  the  empire  of  Rome,  and, 
when  she  would  confirm  any  thing  by  oath,  used  to 
swear  by  the  laws  she  would  dictate  in  the  Capitol.' 
She  had  already  a  Roman  guard,  and  her  name  was 
engraved  upon  the  bucklers  of  the  soldiers.  But 
Antony  himself  seemed  to  have  forgot  that  he  was  a 
Roman :  he  would  often  appear  clothed  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  eastern  princes,  all  glittering  with  purple 
and  precious  stones,  a  Median  sabre  by  his  side,  a 
golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  ahd  a  diadem  upon  his 
head,  and,  thus  accoutred,  set  himself  upon  a  throne 
of  gold."  His  tent  in  the  camp  was  no  longer  called 
pr€etorium,  but  the  royal  pavilion:  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cleopatra  assumed  all  the  attributes  of  the 
goddess  Isis  in  her  pictures  and  statues,  so  Antony 
caused  himself  to  be  represented  in  brass  and  marble, 
or  in  painting,  with  the  symbols*  of  Osyris. 

Octaviuswas  veryindustriousin  bringing  the  Roman 
people  and  soldiers  acquainted  with  these  follies ;  and 
a  decree  passed  to  deprive  Antony  of  the  consulship, 
which  he  was  to  hold  the  following  year  with  Octavius, 

■  Capitolio 


Regina  dementes  ruixias, 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 
Cootaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens 
Sperare,  fortunaque  duld 
EbriB.  Hor.  Ub.  1.  od.  3?. 

*  Romanique  ducU  oonjux  ^gjrptia,  ta)d» 
Non  bene  iisa,  cadet;  frustraque  erit  ilia  minata, 
Servitura  suo  Capitolia  noatra  Canopo. 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15.  820.  Gicrig.  voL  2.  pw  ,81o. 
"  •'  Hajc  mulier  jEgyptia,  ab  ebrio  impcratore,  pretium  libidinum  Romamim  ini- 
perinin  petit,  Et  promisit  Antonius.  Igitur  dominationem  parare  nee  tadt^ ;  sed 
patris,  iioiiiinis,  togaj,  faacium  oblituo,  totus  in  monstrum  il'ud  utmcntc,  itaaoinio 
quoque  ctcultu  deaciverat.  Auieum  in  manu  baculuin;  ad  latus  acinades;  pur. 
puTca  vesti*  ingenttbus  obstricta  gcmmia ;  diadcma  aderat,  ut  regina  lex  ipse 
frueretur."     Flor.  lib.  4.  c.  11»     Dukcr,  p.  773. 
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as  also  of  the  trium  viral  power ;  and  war  was  declared.    Year  of 

ROMP 

not  against  him,  but  against  Cleopatra.     The  decree      721. 
was  so  framed,  that  it  left  his  partisans  the  liberty  of  j»-C-»'- 


saving  themselves  by  abandoning  their  general,  and  420th  con- 
made  him  more  contemptible  than  if  he  and  his  ad-  '^* 
herents  had  been  declared  enemies  to  the  common- 
wealth. Octavius  affected  to  say,  "  that  Antony  was 
no  more  himself,  since  Cleopatra,  by  her  philters,  had 
taken  away  the  use  of  his  reason :  so  that  he  was  not 
to  be  esteemed  as  a  person  engaged  in  this  war,  which 
was  only  managed  by  Mardion,  her  eunuch;  and  Iras 
and  Charmion,  her  women.*'  All  Antony's  followers 
were  invited  over  with  promises  of  rewards :  and  all 
Italy  engaged  itself  by  oath  to  serve  Octavius.  The 
city  of  Bologna  alone  asked  and  obtained  liberty  not 
to  join  in  this  oath,  having  been  always  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Antonian  family. 

The  forces  of  the  two  generals  were  now  got  together, 
andtbeywere  proportioned  to  the  empire  theycontended 
for;  one  drawing  all  the  east,  and  the  other  the  west, 
to  his  party.''  The  ancient  writers  tell  us,  that  Antony's 
army  was  composed  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse, 
besides  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  by  the  kings  in  his 
alliance.  Bogud,  king  of  a  part  of  Libya,  Tarcondirao- 
tus,  king  of  the  Higher  Cilicia,  Archelaus,kingof  Cap- 
padocia,Philadelphus,kingofPaphlagonia,Mithridates, 
of  Commagena,  and  Amyntas,  of  Galatia,  served  in  per- 
son in  his  army :  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes,^  Malchus 
of  Arabia,  and  Polemon  of  Pontus,  sent  him  their  con- 
tingents. His  fleet  amounted  to  500  vessels,  a  great 
many  of  which  had  from  eight  to  ten  rows  of  oars. 

'  Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  prelis  Ccnr 
Cum  Pstribus,  Populoqne,  Penatibus  et  ma^^is  Dis. — 
Hinc  ope  barbarica,  yariisque  Antonius  araus, 
Victor  ab  Aurone  populis  et  litore  rubro, 
^gyptum,  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 
Bactra  vehit ;  sequiturque  (nefas)  ^gjptia  conjunx. 

Virg.  iEn.  a  678.     Heyne. 
y  Antony  having  recalled  the  troope  he  had  lent  this  monarch,  the  Pardiiant 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Media ;  and  Armenia  was 
Ukewiee  loit. 
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Your  of    Octavius had  80.000 legionarytroops  with cavalryequal 
721.      to  that  of  Antony:  but  his  fleet  did  not  exceed  250 
^  ^'  ^^'  vessels,  and  they  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  An- 
420th  GOO-  tony,  but  better  built  and  better  manned  with  sailors 
^      and  rowers,  who  had  learned  their  business  in  the 
war  against  Pompey ;  whereas  those  of  Antony  were 
half  empty,  and  their  sailors  and  rowers,  being  most  of. 
them  forced  into  the  service,  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
Antony  sailed,  with  his  whole  force,  to  Corcyra, 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year;  but,  being  informed  that 
the  enemy's  vessels  appeared  upon  the  neighbouring 
coast,  he  supposed  that  Octavius's  whole  fleet  was  at 
sea,  and  retired  towards  Peloponnesus.     There  he 
put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  spent  that 
season  himself  at  Patrse. ' 

■  Atdcus  died  under  the  present  oonsulahip,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.   He  had 
heen  attacked  wiUi  a  fistula,  for  which,  finding  no  cure^  he  came  to  a  resolution  of 
starving  himself  to  death :  and  though,  after  abstaining  for  two  days,  the  fever  left 
Mm,  and  he  found  himself  better,  yet  he  remained  obstinate  in  his  purpoae,  and 
was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  relations  and  friends.     He  died  altogether  in  dta- 
racter  as  a  true  Epicurean,  voluntarily  sacrificing  the  remains  of  a  langtiiahing  life 
to  purchase  a  deliverance  iVom  pain,  which  he  deemed  the  sovereigo  eviL     The 
difficulty  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  perpetual  quiet  he  enjoyed  in  them, 
ahowed  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  principles  of  his  sect,  and  knew  how  to 
BliddL6.  2.  *^^^  ^^  chief  good  of  an  Epicurean  life,  his  private  etme  and  safety.  One  would 
p.  MO.  '      naturally  imagine,  that  his  union  with  Cicero  and  Brutus,  added  to  the  fame  of  fan 
wealth,  would  have  involved  him  of  course  in  the  ruin  of  the  proscription.    But,  as 
tf  he  had  foreseen  such  an  event  and  turn  of  things,  he  had  always  paid  a  particular 
oottit  to  Antony ;  and,  in  the  time  even  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
Italy  and  his  affairs  thought  desperate,  he  did  many  eminent  services  to  Aniony*s 
-liieDds,  and  particulaily  to  his  wife  and  children.     It  roust  be  likewise  imputed  to 
the  same  principle  of  Atticus's  caution  and  regard  to  his  safety,  that  after  so  loog 
«nd  intimate  a  correspondence  of  letters  with  Cicero,  on  the  most  important  transac- 
tions of  that  age,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  books  of  Cicero*s  still  remaining,  yet 
not  a  single  letter  of  Atticus*s  was  ever  published:  which  can  hardly  be  char^  to 
nny  other  cause,  but  his  having  withdrawn  them  from  Tiro  after  Cicero*s  death,  and 
suppressed  them  with  a  singular  care ;  lest,  in  that  revolution  of  afiairs,  they  should 
be  produced  to  his  hurt,  or  the  diminution  of  his  credit  with  their  new  masterK.  But 
his  interest  with  the  reigning  powerswas  soon  established  upon  amore  solid  founds- 
tion  than  that  of  his  personal  merit,  by  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter  with 
]lf .  Agrippa;  which  was  first  proposed  and  brought  about  by  Antony.  Thin  intnv 
duced  him  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of  Octavius,  whose  minister  and  fa- 
vourite A  grippa  was ;  and  Vipsania  Agrippina,  bom  of  this  marripge,  when  scsroely 
a  year  old,  beins  promised  to  Tiberius,  son -in  law  to  Octavius,  and  his  successor, 
he  became  allied  to  the  reigning  family;  and  dignity  was  added  to  his  quiet.    It 
appears  that  he  was  born  with  very  good  natural  parts,  which  he  cultivated  to  liis 
old  age  by  perpetual  ntudy,  and  was  particularly  very  learned  in  the  Roman  hBtorjr, 
which  gave  iiim  nn  occasion  of  obliging  many  families  by  makingoutthdr  genexlo- 
gies.    liie  never  fonned  any  pretensions  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  made  tliere- 
fore  no  enemies,  but  with  great  address  and  assiduity  courted  the  favour  of  all  the 
great  men,  however  opposite  were  their  views  and  interests ;  and  he  had  the  sue* 
cess  which  every  man  of  parts  will  have,  who  with  such  a  pliant  dispos>tion,  and  w 
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C.Julius  C-ESAR  OcTAvi  ANUS  III.   \  rome 

M*.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,    J     ^°^^  ^*      B/cfao. 

The  two  generals  were  now  in  readiness  for  action.  *^^'.^°' 
Antony  brought  his  fleet  into  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  GuifTf 
and  Octavius  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Brundusium  ^^^ 
and  the  neighbouring  ports.    We  are  told,  that  Octa- 
vius wrote  to  his  competitor,  that  if  he  would  approach 
at  the  head  of  his  army  he  should  have  ports  in  Italy  to 
land  in  without  molestation  ;  and  he  would  draw  his 
troops  so  far  from  the  sea,  that  he  should  want  no^oom 
for  encamping  and  putting  his  men  in  battalia.     To 
make  a  return  to  this  bravado,  Antony  challenged 
Octavius  to  fight  a  single  combat,  or,  if  he  pleased,  he 
would  give  him  battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  where 
Caesar  and  Pompey  had  decided  their  differences.    As 
soon  as  the  fair  season  came  on,  Agrippa  was  detached, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fleet,  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy  and  distress  them.    He  made  descents  on  the 
coasts -of  Greece,  took  by  force  Methotia,  a  considerable  Now  called 
town  of  Peloponnesus,  defended  by  a  good  garrison  ;  *'**^^°- 
killed  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  seized  a  large  con- 
voy of  provisions  coming  from  Syria  and  Egypt.    At 
his  return,  Octavius  carried  over  his  whole  army,  and 
landed  them  at  theCeraunian  mountains,  whence  they  ndiaChi- 
were  ordered  to  march  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  gulf  "**^ 
of  Ambracia.  He  then  sailed  at  the  head  of  bis  fleet  to 
the  promontory  of  Actium,  where  he  was  very  near  sur- 
prising Antony,  whose  fleet  lay  there  at  anchor,  but  was 
in  no  state  of  defence.    Antony,  however,  put  his  ships 
into  a  fighting  posture,  and,  to  deceive  his  enemy,  armed 
all  his  rowers,  suspending  the  oars  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  their  blades  appear  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  Oc- 
tavius durst  not  engage  him  in  that  narrow  passage,  and 
stood  off^  to  sea.    The  two  armies  were  now  encamped 

much  moderation,  joins  the  splendour  of  an  afBuent  fortune.     Such  an  one  is  in 
nobody's  way,  and  is  necessarily  looked  on  by  all  as  a  useful  acquaintance.  * 
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Year  of  OH  each  side  of  the  gulf,  and  for  several  months  while 
722.  they  remained  in  this  posture,  had  several  skirmishes. 
^'^•^'  In  the  meantime  Agrippa,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of 
42iRt  con.  the  fleet,  took  Toryna,  Patrae,  Leucas,  and  Corinth, 
'^  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Antony's  army ;  which 
success  caused  many  desertions.  Amyntas,  Deiotarus, 
and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  went  over  to  Octavius.* 
To  the  latter  of  these  Antony  generously  sent  all  his 
servants  and  equipage,  which  so  sensibly  touched  Do- 
mitius, who  was  already  sick,  that  he  died  partly  of 
grief  and  vexation.  These  desertions  are  said  to  have 
greatly  soured  his  temper,  and  to  have  made  him  so 
suspicious  and  cruel,  that  he  began  to  distrust  Cleo- 
patra herself,  and  would  eat  nothing  without  a  taster. 
Cleopatra  ridiculed  his  precautions;  and,  to  convince 
him  how  useless  all  his  care  was,  she  poisoned  the 
flowers  of  a  garland  which  adoraed  her  head,  and, 
when  the  company  was  full  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  she 
proposed  to  steep  them  in  wine  and  to  drink  them. 
Antony  instantly  snatched  from  her  the  garland,  threw 
the  flowers  into  his  cup,  and  was  just  going  to  drink, 
when  the  queen  stopped  his  hand,  telling  him,  *'  that 
now  it  was  evident  he  could  have  no  guard  against 
her  address,  were  not  her  heart  interested  in  his  pre- 
servation.'' He  thus  perceived  how  useless  it  was 
to  guard  against  the  arts  of  a  woman,  who  could  so 
skilfully  mingle  the  inevitable  snares  of  death  among 
her  pleasures. 

The  summer  was  now  spent,  and  nothing  decisive 
was  done.  The  grand  question  in  Antony's  camp  was, 

•  ^  LoDgd  ante,  quam  dimicaretur,  exploratiasima  Julianaram  pardum  fuit  vie- 
Coria.  Vigebat  in  hac  parte  miles  atque  impentor;  illi  maroebant  omnia.  Hinc 
iremif^es  fermissimi ;  iilinc  inopia  afiectisaimi :  navium  hac  magnitudo  modica  nee 
celeritati  adversa ;  ilia,  species  terribilior :  hinc  ad  Antonimn  nemo,  iilinc  ad  C». 
tarem  quoddie  aliqui  transfugiebant  Denique  in  ore  atque  r  culls  Antoniana 
dassis  per  M.  Agrippam  Leucas  expugnata,  Patrae  capta,  Corinthus  occupata,  bis 
ante  ulUmum  discrimen  classis  hostiuni  superata.  Rex  Amyntas  meliora  et  utilioia 
secutus,  (nani  Dellius  exempli  sui  tenax,  ut  a  DobbeDa***  ad  Cssarem  accessere) 
virqjie  claifssimus  Cn.  Domitius,  qui  solus  Antoniarum  partium,  nunquam  regi- 
nam,  ni«i  nomine,  salutavit,  maximo  et  prsBcipiti  pcriculo  tranamisit  ad  Ccsaiem.** 
Vd.  Pat.  2.  84.  Kiause,  p.  391. 
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whether  to  trust  all  to  a  naval  or  land  battle?  Canidius,  ^'"".^ 
who  commanded  his  legions,  represented  to  him  in  the      722. 
strongest  manner,  "  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  ®•^•^• 


reason  to  put  a  victory  to  the  hazard  of  the  seas  and  *^^?*  ~°" 
winds,  which  they  were  certain  of  at  land,  by  the  valour 
and  experience  of  their  general,  who  to  that  day  had 
kept  up  the  title  of  invincible ;  and  by  the  bravery  of  ' 
their  soldiers,  who  had  been  tried  in  so  many  great  dan- 
gers; that  it  would  be  no  dishonour  for  him  to  leave 
the  sea  to  Csssar,  whose  officers  and  soldiers,  in  so  long 
and  desperate  a  war  with  S.  Pompey,  had  become  skil- 
ful  in  sea  afiairs/'  He  also  proposed,  "  that  Cleopatra 
Sihould  go  back  to  Egypt,  whilst  Antony  marched  into 
Macedonia,  where  he  might  determine  the  quarrel  by  a 
general  battle,  and  where  he  would  receive  a  powerful 
assistance  from  Dicomes,  king  of  the  Gets."  Antony 
was  much  inclined  to  follow  this  advice ;  but  Cleopatra 
biassed  him  the  other  way,  and  obliged  him,  against 
his  will,  to  hazard  his  empire  and  life  in  a  sea-fight, 
and  this  only  that,  in  case  of  a  defeat,  she  might  escape 
with  the  greater  ease.*"  Dio  pretends  that  she  even 
advised  him  to  march  back  all  bis  troops  to  Egypt. 

Antony  having  taken  this  resolution  to  fight  by  sea, 
picked  out  of  his  numerous  fleet  I70  of  his  best  ships, 
which  was  all  he  could  well  man,  and  burnt  the  rest. 

^  IfOcUviin  had  great  advantages  over  Antony  in  a  scft-ligbt,  I  cannot  think 
that  he  had  lest  at  land ;  and,  certainly,  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defeat  at  land 
were  more  immediate  than  one  at  sea.  The  l^ons  Antony  canied  over  into  the 
east  were  greatly  diminished  by  his  losses  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  and  they  had 
lived  thereat  of  the  time  at  ease  in  a  luxurious  country :  whereas  OcUvius  wan 
really  the  general  of  the  veterans,  and  could  command  as  many  as  he  saw  ncccs. 
sary,  or  waa  able  to  maintain ;  he  had  kept  them  under  continuiu  duty,  and  inured 
his  new  levies  to  war  in  his  expeditions  against  the  people  of  Dahnatia and  Illyri. 
cum.  The  several  towns  taken  by  Agrippa,  as  it  were  in  the  sight  of  Antony's 
army,  show  that  Octavius's  officers  and  soldiers  were  as  active  and  enterprising  as 
Antony's  were  dejected  and  spiritless.  Now,  in  case  of  a  defeat  at  land,  Antony 
would  nave  found  srait  difficulty  to  escape  ;  his  fleet  locked  up  in  the  gulf  of  Am- 
faracia,  was  lost.  Whereas,  in  a  sea-fight,  which  he  took  caie  to  besin  but  late  in 
the  day,  he  had  an  opportunitv  of  making  off  to  Egypt,  where  he  had  a  sure  re- 
treat,  and  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  he  hoped,  if  not  to  retrieve 
his  afiairs,  at  least  to  make  a  stand,  and,  perhaps,  some  composition  with  his  rival. 
He  seems  likewise,  it  may  be  observed,  to  have  despaired  fh>m  the  beginning  of 
bringing  ofT  his  hmd-army,  in  case  of  bad  success  at  sea. 
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Year  of  Thesc,  With  Clcopatra's  sixty  galleys,  made  230 ;  but, 
^  722!  ^  as  they  were  larger  and  higher  than  the  enemy's,  he 
^^'^-  reckoned  that  advantage  would  infallibly  give  him  the 
42i«t  con.  victory.  He  put  on  board  these  ships  20,000  legionary 
~^'P-  soldiers  and  2000  archers.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
barking  his  troops,  a  brave  old  soldier,  all  covered  with 
scars,  spoke  to  him  aloud,  *'  My  general,  why  do  you 
despise  this  good  sword  and  this  old  arm,  which  all  my 
wounds  have  not  weakened ;  and  put  your  confidence  in 
a  frail  piece  of  wood?  Leave  the  water  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  people  born  and  nursed  up  in  that  ele- 
ment ;  but  leave  us  Romans  to  the  firm  land,  where  we 
may  boldly  meet  death,  and  fall  like  men."  Antony 
answered  nothing ;  only  by  the  motion  of  his  head  he 
seemed  to  encourage  him,  though  he  himself  was  not 
well  satisfied ;  for,  when  his  officers  proposed  taking 
away  the  sails,  he  opposed  it,  alleging,  that  he  would 
have  none  of  the  enemy  escape.  Octavius,  on  his  side, 
was  very  sensible  of  the  advantage  his  enemy  gave  him 
by  offering  battle  at  sea,  and  prepared  every  thing  for 
it.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  generals  were 
ready  to  engage,  a  violent  storm  prevented  them  for 
four  days.  On  the  fifth,  which  was  the  2d  of  Septcra- 
ber,*=  the  two  fleets  advanced  towards  each  other. 

Antony  ranged  his  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia,  giving  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to 
Gellius  Publicola,  the  left  to  Sosius,  and  of  the  centre 
to  M.  Octavius  and  M.  Justeius.  He  reserved  to  him- 
self the  general  inspection  of  all,  and,  before  the  engage- 
ment, he,  in  his  galley,  went  about  encouraging  his  men 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  many  victories  they  had 
gained  under  his  conduct,  telling  them,  that  the  large- 
ness of  their  vessels  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing as  firmly  and  with  as  much  assurance  as  on  dry 
land  ;  and  that  this  day,  as  he  expected  the  empire  of 

*^  The  bcsinning  of  Octaviiw's  reign  was  reckoned  from  thisjdate  by  manvauthcra, 
>'id.  Seal,  dc  Emend,  temp.  p.  453.  and  Peiav.  DocL  temp.  lib.  10.  c.  66. 
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the  world  from  their  valour,  so  they  might  expect  Vcw  of^ 

rewards  answerable  to  so  noble  a  conquest.    Octavius  722. 

gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Agrippa,  who  had  ^  ^'  ^' 


under  him  in  the  right  M.  Lurius,  and  L.  Arruntius  -12^1001: 
in  the  left.  The  consul  Messala  probably  commanded 
the  centre.  As  to  Octavius  himself,  he  kept  no  par- 
ticular command,  but,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
little  boats  to  carry  his  orders,  superintended  the 
whole.  The  two  land-armies,  drawn  up  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  gulf,  were  simple  spectators  of  the  battle, 
and  encouraged  their  friends ;  the  onewas  commanded 
by  Canidius,  the  other  by  Statilius  Taurus.  Antony 
had  recommended  to  his  officers  to  keep  as  hear  the 
shore  as  possible,  and  to  consider  their  vessels  as  so 
many  citadels  designed  to  sustain  the  assault  of  a 
number  of  besiegers :  and  they  stayed  in  this  situa- 
tion till  noon  ;  Octavius  keeping  at  a  mile's  distance, 
being  sensible  that,  while  the  enemy's  fleet  was  in 
that  position,  he  could  avail  himself  but  very  little  of 
the  nimbleness  of  his  ships,  and  the  skill  of  his  ma- 
riners, which  were  his  chief  advantages.  About  noon, 
a  gale  springing  up,  Antony's  left  wing,  impatient  to 
begin  the  battle,  moved  forwards ;  and  Octavius,  to 
draw  them  farther  from  the  shore,  made  his  right  wing 
fall  still  farther  back.  The  battle  began  on  both  sides 
with  great  courage  and  bravery,  and  so  continued  for 
a  long  time,  till,  Agrippa  stretching  out  his  left  wing 
in  order  to  surround  the  enemy,  Publicola,  who  com- 
manded Antony's  right  wing,  was  obliged  to  do  the 
same;  and,  in  spreading  out  his  vessels,  he  was  sepa- 
rated gradually  from  the  centre,  which  began  to  be 
put  in  disorder.  The  advantage  was  not  determined 
on  either  side,  according  to  all  the  ancient  historians, 
when  Cleopatra,  wearied  with  expectation,  and  over- 
come with  fear,  unexpectedly  tacked  about,  and  fled 
towards  Peloponnesus  with  her  sixty  sail ;  and,  what 
is  still  more  surprising,  Antony  himself,  now  regard- 
less of  his  honour,  fled  precipitately  after,  and  aban- 
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Yew  ot    doned  his  men,  who  so  generously  exposed  their  lives 

^?s^  ^  for  his  interest.     Having  reached  Cleopatra's  galley, 

BC>30.  jj^  ^gnt  into  it,  and  sat  a  long  time  in  a  melancholy 

421st  con-   posture,  without  desiring  to  see  the  queen,  though  he 

.uuhip.      ^^^  followed  her,  says  Plutarch,  without  any  apparent 

reason  but  the  thoughts  of  her  absence. 

The  battle,  notwithstanding,  continued  with  great 
obstinacy  till  five  in  the  evening,  when  Antony's  forces 
were  partly  constrained  to  submit  by  the  great  con- 
duct of  Agrippa,  and  partly  persuaded  by  the  obliging 
promises  of  Octavius."* 

The  conqueror's  first  care  was  to  send  away  Mae- 
cenas with  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  but  they  had  got  so  much  the  advantage  of  him, 
that  he  soon  returned  from  the  chase,'  and  was  then 
despatched  to  Rome  to  keep  all  quiet  in  Italy,  in 
quality  of  prefect.  Antony's  land-army  could  not  be 
persuaded,  at  first,  that  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
general,  and  were  in  expectation  of  seeing  him  every 
moment.  In  this  confidence  they  held  out  seven 
days,  paying  no  regard  to  Octavius's  solicitations,  and 
began  to  march  towards  Asia  through  Macedonia,  till, 
at  last,  being  deserted  by  the  allies,  who  marched 

^  «*  Ubi  initum  certamen  est,  omnia  in  altera  parte  fucre,  dux,  remiges,  milites ; 
in  altera  nihirpweter  milites.  Prima  occupat  fugam  Cleopatra.  Antonius  fti- 
Rientis  regin«,  quam  pugnantis  militis  sui,  comes  esse  maluit:  et  imperator,  qui 
in  dcsertOTcs  siBvire  debuerat,  desartor  exercitus  sui  factus  est.  lUis,  eUam  aetneto 
capite,  in  longum  fortissimo  pugnandi  duravit  confitanlio ;  et  desperati  victona,  m 
mortem  dimicabatur.  Caesar,  quos  ferro  poterat  interimc  r  j,  verbis  mulcerc  cuptena, 
damitannqiie  et  ostendens  fugisse  Antonium,  qu«rebat  pro  quo  et  cum  quo 
pugnarcnt  ?  At  Uli,  cum  diu  pro  abscnte  dimicasscnt  duc2,  legrS  summwsis  armta, 
cessere  victoriam :  citiCisque  vium  veniaraque  Cssar  promisit,  quam  illis,  ut  cm 
piecarentuT,  pcwuasum  est.  Fuitque  in  confesso,  milites  optimi  Imperatoris.  Im- 
peratorem  fiigacissirai  militis  functum  officio.  Quis  dubitet  suo,  an  Cleopatne 
arbitrio  victoriam  temperaturus  fucrit,  qui  ad  ejus  arbitrium  direxit  fugam  ?  Idem 
locatus  in  terra  fecit  exercitus,  cum  se  Canidius  praecipiti  fuga  rapuissct  ad  Anto- 
nium."   Veil.  PaL  2.  85.     Krause,  p.  396. 

If  the  battle  did  not  begin  till  noon  and  all  was  over  at  five ;  and  if  Antony  s 
ships  fought  a  long  time  after  his  flight;  then  Cleopatra's  expectation  was  soon 
wearied.  Undoubtedly  both  she  and  Antony  soon  saw  how  affairs  would  turn,  end 
were  sensible  that  their  fleet,  consisting  of  heavy  ships,  was  inevitably  lost ;  and 
that  they  themselves  would  not  be  able  to  escape  by  flight,  if  they  waited  any 
longer.  After  they  had  lost  their  fleet  and  so  many  brave  soldiers  in  the  sight  of 
their  land^army,  could  they  depend  upon  its  fidelity  ?  Since,  even  before  the  sea- 
fight,  appearances  were  so  much  against  Antony,  that  he  was  deserted  by  severs] 
of  hin  chief  oSioers,  and  to  that  moment  the  most  zealous  of  his  flriends. 

«  Plutarch  says,  that  one  Eurycles  did  actually  come  up  with  Antonyms  shipe, 
and  took  one  loaded  with  plate  and  rich  furniture. 
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home)  and  also  by  their  commander  Canidius,  and  by    y«w  d 
many  of  their  chief  officers,  they  yielded  to  necessity^  ^  72^  ^ 
and  accepted  the  conditions  offered  them.    Octavius  ^-^-^ 
generously  pardoned  all  his  adversaries,  excepting  a  42iHt  con. 
very  small  number,  who,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  ^^^^ 
were  his  declared  enemies/   He  then  returned  solemn  ini^^i/ 
thanks  to  Apollo,  who  was  his  particular  patron  among  ^*SS*^' 
the  gods,  and  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Actium,  and  con- 
secrated to  him  a  vessel  of  each  kind,  picked  out  of 
those  taken  from  Antony,  from  one  bank  of  oars  to 
ten,' and,  remembering  what  had  happened  in  Sicily, 
after  the  reduction  of  Pompey's  and  Lepidus's  armies, 
he  immediately  dismissed  all  Antony  s  old  soldiers,  and 
sent  his  own  veterans  into  Italy,  there  to  wait  for  the 
rewards  which  had  been  promised  them ;  keeping  about 
him  only  such  as  had  not  served  their  full  time,  and 
who,  in  hopes  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  would 
be  faithful  and  zealous  in  his  cause.  At  the  same  time, 
to  put  the  city  and  all  Italy  in  good  humour,  he  took 
off  all  the  taxes  which  he  had  been  obliged  lately  to 
lay  on  them,  and  even  remitted  the  arrears  that  were 
due.  And,  lest  the  veterans  should  raise  a  mutiny  and 
disturbance,  he  sent  Agrippa  to  take  care  of  them.  He 
himself  went  to  Athens,  where,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  oppression  the  Greeks  had  groaned  under  since 
Antony's  arrival,  he  relieved  the  misery  of  the  people 
by  distributing  among  them  the  provisions  which  An- 
tony had  made  for  his  army.     From  Athens  he  passed 
into  Asia  with  a  design  of  marching  on  towards  Egypt, 

'Among  the  first  are  named  Sodus,  Fumius,  and  M.  Scaurui,  Sextus  Pom. 
pey*8  half-brother  by  the  mother*s  nde.  The  chief  dF  those  put  to  death  were 
Curio,  the  ton  of  the  famous  Curio  ;  Aqnilii  Flori,  father  and  son ;  and  Cassius 
of  Parma.  Velleius  infers,  fiom  his  present  clemency,  that  the  crudties  excrdscd  ' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  triumvirate,  and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  are  not  to  be 
laid  to.  his  charge;  ^<  Victoria  fuit  dementisrima ;  nee  quisqiiam  interemtus,  nisi 
paudsaimi,  et  ii,  qui  ne  deprecari  quidem  pro  le  lostinerant.  £z  qua  lenitate 
doda  coUigi  potuit,  quern  aat  initio  triamviratiks^  ant  in  campia  Philippida,  d 
Ucuinet^facturusfueriL"    VdL2.86L    Kranae,  p.  308. 

«  Suetonius*s  account  ia  something  difictcDt  in  Ang.  c  1 8.  **  Ampllato  Teten 
Apollinis  tempb,  locum  castrotum,  quibosfaerat  naus,  exomatum  navallbtis  apoliit, 
Keptuno  ac  Marti  consccrovit**    Wolfli,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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Year  of  whcnhe  wos  recalled  into  Italyby  Agrippa,  who  had  not 
^723!^  authority  enough  over  the  veterans,  who  had  grown 
^  ^'  ^'  turbulent,  and  loudly  demanded  their  recompense. 

^P^"       £  •^t''"'''  ^"^^^^  OcTAViANDs  IV.  >  Consuls. 
M.  LiciNius  Crassus,  J 

Octavius  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  his 
passage  was  twice  in  great  danger  of  being  shipwrecked  ; 
first  upon  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  He  lost  several  of  his  ships,  and  the 
rigging  and  rudder  of  his  own  were  torn  away.  At  last 
he  arrived  safe  at  Brundusium,  where  he  was  met  by  all 
the  senators,  knights,  and  magistrates,  except  two  prae- 
tors, and  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  ordered 
by  the  senate  to  remain  in  the  city,  in  order  to  keep  it 
quiet.  His  sudden  arrival  and  this  pompous  reception 
disconcerted  the  mutinous  soldiers,  who  were  quite  over- 
awed by  the  severity  of  his  look  and  the  haughtiness  of 
his  behaviour. ■*  However,  he  distributed  what  money  he 

^  *^  Divus  Augustus  vultu  et  aspectu  Actiacas  legiones  extemiit.**  Tac  An.  1. 42. 
Our  modern  authors  have  made  very  free  with  Octavius*s  character  as  a  soldier  : 
'^  What  a  prodigious  and  inoohereot  mixture  of  opposi  t2  qualities  in  the  same  man  ! 
(says  Abb6  de  Vertot)  and  especially  in  a  man  that  aspired  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  whole  world !  In  him  we  sec  an  exalted,  bold,  audacious  genius,  capable  of 
forming  the  greatest  designs ;  yet  incapable  of  facing  coolly  the  least  danger,  aod 
that  showed  no  courage  but  in  eouncil,  and  where  tliere  was  no  need  of  venturing 
his  person  in  the  execution.  He  was  very  early  sensible  that  courage,  a  general^s 
first  quality,  was  wanting  in  him ;  yet,  though  he  was  conscious  of  this  wc^ess  in 
himself,  it  abated  nothing  of  his  ambition.  He  contsn  ted  himself  with  calling  aa* 
other  man*8  valour  to  his  aid :  he  borrowed,  as  it  were,  Agrippa*8  courage."  Hist,  of 
the  Revol.  of  Rome,  b.  1 4.  A bb^  de  St.  Real  is  of  tbe  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Montcs- 
auieu  is  yet  more  severe  in  his  censure :  '"  I  believe  Octavius  is  the  only  man,  of  all 
the  Roman  generals,  who  ever  gained  the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  giving  them 
perpetual  instances  of  a  natural  timidity  of  spirit  The  soldiers,  at  that  tioie,  were 
more  afibcied  with  the  liberality  of  their  commanders  than  with  their  valour:  per- 
haps it  was  even  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  not  master  of  any  qualities  whidi 
could  procure  him  the  empire,  and  that  his  very  incapacity  should  be  the  cause  of  his 
promotion  to  it,  since  it  niudL*  him  the  lei(s  dreaded.  1 1  is  not  impossible  that  the  de- 
fects which  tlirow  the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  character  were  the  most  propiticms 
to  his  fortune,  if  he  h:;d  discovered  at  first  any  traces  of  an  exalted  soul,  all  man- 
kind would  have  been  jealous  of  bis  abilities ;  and  if  he  had  been  i^iirited  by  any  true 
bravery,  he  would  not  have  given  Antony  time  to  launch  into  all  the  extzavaganoes 
which  provixl  his  ruin."  Keiiections  on  the  Grandeur  of  the  Romans,  c.  13.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  what  the  president  can  mean  by  the  List  reflection ;  for  it  is 
evid«nt,that  till  Octavius  had  vanquished  SextusPompey  and  Lepidus,and  Antooy, 
by  his  extravagant  behaviour,  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  the  young  tri. 
umvir  was  not  a  match  for  his  partner  in  power :  and  as  to  the  judgment  these  three 
very  ingenious  writers  pronounce  against  Octavius's  courage,  it  is  grounded  purely 
on  some  expressions  which,  Suetonius  tells  us,  wero  thrown  out  against  him  in  Ao- 
tony's  invectives  and  manifestoes.    The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  from  his  finu 
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had  among  the  oldest  of  them,  and  allotted  lands  to    ^^^„ 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  discharge  all  that      723. 
was  due  to  them;  and,  to  make  them  sensible  of  it,  he  ^^-^ 
exposed  to  sale  his  own  efiects  and  those  of  his  friends.  <22d  con. 
These  nobody  ventured  to  purchase,  and  his  soldiers 
were  ashamed  that  they  had  forced  their  general   to 
such  an  expedient.     They  consented,  therefore,  to 
wait  quietly  his  time ;  and  he  paid  them  out  of  the 
immense  spoils  which  he  brought  from  Egypt. 

After  a  stay  of  only  twenty-seven  days,  he  embarked 
again  for  Asia,  to  complete  his  victory  by  the  destruction 
of  Antony.    All  the  kings  of  Asia  came  to  assure  him 
of  their  obedience;  and  none  appeared  more  forward 
than  Herod,  king  of  Judea,  who  went  as  far  as  Rhodes 
to  lay  his  crown  at  Octavius's  feet,  and  offered  to  serve 
him  in  person  with  his  troops.    Octavius  received  him 
into  favour,  but  would  not  spare  Alexas,  the  Syrian,  who 
attended  him ;  and  who,  after  having  been  Antony's 
greatest  flatterer,  was  a  most  perfidious  traitor  to  him. 
Didius,  who  commanded  for  Antony  in  Syria,  declared 
likewise  against  him :  and  none  of  all  his  allies  and 
officers  remained  faithful  to  him.  A  company  of  gladi- 
ators, which  he  had  at  Cyzicum,  were  the  only  friends 
he  had  left  in  all  his  dominions.     These  brave  fellows 
set  out  to  join  him,  and  marched  over  all  Asia,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  the  kings  and 
states  who  had  abandoned  his  party.    Didius  stopped 
them  in  Syria,  but  was  not  able  to  reduce  them :  they 
informed  Antony  of  their  situation,  entreating  him  to 

entrance  upon  the  stage  of  as: ion.  In  repugnant  to  it  No  man  could  show  more 
daring  spirit  and  more  true  courage  than  Qjtavius  did,  when  he  attacked  Antony, 
armed  with  consuhur  authority,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  sute,  at  the  si^  of  Mu- 
tina;  in  his  wars  against  8.  Pompey ;  in  those  he  waged  against  the  Dalmatians; 
in  fine,  in  this  last  asainst  the  formidable  Antony  himself.  At  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he  made  no  i^^ure;  he  withdrew  to  Antonyms  camp:  but  we  know  very 
little  of  the  cbrcumstances  of  that  battle ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
been  long  iU  of  a  lingering  disorder.  But  that  he  was  loit  for  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Mutinn,  that  he  hid  himself  at  Philippi  among  the  baggage  of  An- 
tony's armv,  and  that  in  a  sea-fight  against  Pompey  he  laid  himself  down  in  his 
ship  upon  nis  back,  like  a  man  in  a  trance^  till  the  engagement  was  over;  these 
are  impntatioas  as  ridiculous  in  themselves,  as  they  arc  inconsistent  with  the 
more  authentic  accounts  of  the  ancient  historians* 
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Yett  of   come  atid  put  himself  at  their  head ;  but,  retdwing  do 

723,     answer,  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  Didias,  and 

^^•^'  upon  condition  that  they  should  be  no  more  obliged 

•Shir**    to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre,  they  consented  to  wait  in 

the  suburbs  of  Antioch  till  Octavius  disposed  of  them. 

They  were  afterward  separated  and  incorporated  into 

different  legions. 

Antony,  after  he  was  received  into  Cleopatra's  galley, 
gave  himself  entirely  over  to  melancholy  reflectioos 
and  despairing  thoughts,  and,  through  shame  or  indig- 
nation, refused  to  see  the  queen  for  three  days  ;  till, 
arriving  at  Teuarus,  her  women  so  bestirred  themselves, 
that  they  brought  them  to  see  one  another,  and  to  sit 
together.    There  news  was  brought  him  of  the  entire 
loss  of  his  fleet,  but  thiEtt  it  was  uncertain  whether  his 
army  remained  firm.  He  wrote,  therefore,  from  thence 
to  Canidius  to  retreat  through  Macedonia  and  return 
to  Asia,  and  he  took  what  care  he  could  of  his  friends, 
distributing  among  them  all  the  money  he  had,  and 
commanding  them  to  leave  him  and  provide  for  their 
own  safety.    From  Tenarus  he  sailed  to  Paretonium, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  which  borders  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyrene. 

Here  Cleopatra  left  him  to  return  to  Alexandria.  * 
His  view,  in  remaining  sometime  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyrene,  was  to  assemble  about  him  the  troops  he  had 
in  that  country  under  the  command  of  Pinarius  Scarpus: 
but  this  lieutenant  declared  himself  for  the  conqueror, 
and,  having  put  to  death  Antony's  couriers,  and  also 
some  soldiers  who  spoke  loudly  in  favour  of  their  gene- 
ral, he  delivered  Cyrene,  with  four  legions,  to  Gallus, 
who  commanded  for  Octavius  in  those  parts.  This  dis- 
appointment rendered  him  desperate,  and  he  would  in- 

>  Dio  tells  us,  that  she  crowoed  her  ships  with  garUndty  and  entorod  the  pcRlM 
if  she  returned  victorious  and  triumphant;  fearing  lest  the  Alexandrian^  in  ha 
diatrcM,  should  refuse  her  admittance;  and  that  her  first  cue  after  her  retoiii  vas 
to  put  to  death  a  great  many  of  her  principal  officerB,  and  to  confiscate  the  t 
of  others. 
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stantly  have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  if  his  friends  had  Veuof 

not  hindered  him,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria.  723. 

There  he  found  Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  project,  which  ®'  ^'^' 


well  showed  her  enterprising  spirit.     She  had  caused  ^22doon- 

/- 1  11  1  '1  1-1  -tulship. 

some  of  her  galleys  to  be  earned  over  the  isthmus  of  ^^^  g^^ 
Suez  into  the  Red  sea,  proposing  to  save  herself  whh  ls.  p.  33& 
her  treasures  in  an  unknown  world :  but  the  Arabians   ***    '    * 
having  burnt  them  by  the  persuasion  of  Didius,  who 
commanded  in  Syria,  she  was  forced  to  abandon  a  de- 
sign so  full  of  difficulties,  and  she  set  about  fortifying 
the  avenues  of  her  kingdom,  and  making  preparations 
for  wan  She  also  solicited  foreign  assistance,  address- 
ing herself  to  all  the  princes  in  the  alliance  of  An- 
tony ;  and  it  was  then,  to  make  up  matters  with  the 
king   of  the  Medes  in  particular,  that   she  put  to 
death  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  his  head 
to  his  enemy. 

While  Cleopatra  was  thus  employed,  Antony's  beha- 
viour was  very  different.  We  are  told  that  he  betrayed 
a  shameful  weakness ;  built  a  house  near  Pharos,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  without  either  friends  or  domestics, 
to  imitate  Timon,  as  he  said,  since  he  had  no  less  reason 
tohate  mankind  than  that  Athenian,  being  betrayed  by 
those  whom  he  had  most  obliged.  But  his  natural  tem- 
per did  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  this  state,  and, 
quitting  hiscell,  he  gave  himself  up  to  feasting  and  every 
sort  of  extravagance.  The  society  formed  in  the  days 
of  his  power,  and  known  under  the  title  of  "  the  inimi- 
table life,"  was  now  changed  into  another,  which  was 
called  "  an  engagement  to  die  together."    His  friends 
subscribed  their  names,  and  all  the  fraternity  prepared 
for  death  by  the  most  excessive  intemperance.    In  the 
midst  of  these  diversions,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  made 
experiments  of  all  sorts  of  poisons  and  venomous  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  find  out  the  means  of  procuring  the 
quickest  and  easiest  death ;  and  she  found  that  the  asp 
was  the  only  one,  which  caused  such  a  one  as  she  de- 
sired, without  convulsions  or  pains.  A  gentle  moisture 
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Ynr  of    bedewed  the  face,  the  senses  became  obliterated,  and 

723.      an  excessive  heaviness  oppressed  the  whole  body  like 

^^•^'  those  who  are  in  a  very  sound  sleep :  and  to  this  death 

422d  eon.    slic  resolved  to  have  recourse. 

Notwithstanding  this  firm  resolution  to  die,  we  are 
told,  that  they  sometimes  entertained  hopes  of  life; 
and  Euphronius,  tutor  to  Anton/s  children,  was  em- 
ployed to  make  proposals  to  Octavius/  Cleopatra  also 
privately  sent  her  crown  and  sceptre,  with  a  royal  seal, 
as  relinquishing  all  title  to  sovereignty  herself,  and  de- 
manded only  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children : 
and  Antony  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  live 
as  a  private  man  at  Athens,  if  Octavius  was  not  will- 
ing that  he  should  stay  in  Egypt.  It  is  added,  that 
Antony,  to  soothe  Octavius,  had  the  baseness  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  Turullius,  who  was  one  of  Caesar's 
murderers,  but  who  had  served  him  well.  Octavius  put 
Turullius  to  death,  accepted  of  the  presents,  and  made 
no  ansvier  to  Antony's  propositions;  but  sent  woi'd 
to  Cleopatra,  "  that  there  was  no  manner  of  favour 
which  she  might  not  reasonably  expect,  if  she  would 

Ibid.  either  put  Antony  to  death,  or  banish  him."  With 
this  answer  Euphronius  returned,  and  with  him 
Thyrsus,  a  freedman  of  Octavius,  a  person  very  artful 
and  fit  to  manage  an  intrigue,  who,  coming  with  a  mes- 
sage from  a  young  emperor  to  an  ambitious  princess 
possessed  with  a  mighty  opinion  of  her  own  charms, 
had  no  difRcult  access  to  her.  But  these  secret  con- 
ferences between  Cleopatra  and  him,  and  the  honours 
she  did  him,  tlirew  Antony  into  such  a  furious  passion 
of  jealousy,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  be 
cruelly  beaten  with  rods,  and  in  that  condition  sent 
him  to  Octavius,  with  letters,  that  he  had  chastised 
Thyrsus,  **  for  insulting  over  him  at  a  time  when  his  bad 

•»  He  and  Cleopatra  at  this  time,  according  to  Dio,  gave  the  toga  virilit  to  C«- 
Bar  10  and  Antyllis,  and  made  this  cerjmony  an  occasion  to  regale  the  Alexandrians; 
perhaps,  he  thought  also  to  strengthen  hi8  interest,  by  showing  two  succesaors  who 
were  already  in  a  condition  to  supply  his  place  and  revenge  him :  but  this  precaution 
was  of  no  use  to  him,  and  proved  fatal  to  ihe  two  youths,  who  would  have  fouad 
more  security  under  the  robe  of  infancy. 
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fortune  bad  put  him  into  an  ill  humour ;  but  if  this  pro-    Year  of 
ceeding  offended  him,  he  had  his  freedman  Hipparchus     723. 
by  him,  whom  he  might  use  after  the  same  manner,  and  ^'^^' 
so  be  upon  equal  terms."    Hipparchus  was  the  first  of  422d  eon- 
Antony's  freedmen  that  went  over  to  Octavius.  Cleo-  *"    '^' 
patra  omitted  nothing  to  clear  Antony's  inind  of  jea- 
lousy  and  suspicion ;  she  redoubled  her  fondness  and 
caresses,  and,  when  her  birthday  came,  she  kept  it  in  a 
manner  that  was  suitable  to  their  deplorable  condition ; 
but  Antony's  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  and  all  the  guests  were  enriched  by  the 
noble  presents  she  made  on  his  account. 

In  the  meantime  Octavius's  forces  advanced  on  each  ^'^  p-  ^^ 

449 
side  of  Egypt.  Cornelius  Gallus  took  possession  of  Pa-r 

retonium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  west  side ; 
and  Antony,  who  flew  with  his  army  and  fleet  to  wrest 
it  out  of  his  hands,  returned  with  great  loss,  par- 
ticularly of  his  ships.  For  Gallus  had  left  the  port 
open,  but  had  stretched  chains  under  the  water  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  he  drew  up^  by  the  help 
of  machines  as  soon  as  Antony's  fleet  had  sailed  in, 
and  then  attacked  them  on  all  sides:  they  were  all 
burnt  or  sunk.  Antony  had  flattered  himself  that  the 
four  legions  which  had  been  given  up  to  Gallus  would 
declare  for  him,  as  soon  ashe  showed  himself  to  them ; 
but  Gallus,  when  he  appeared  and  attempted  to  speak, 
caused  all  the  trumpets  to  sound,  and  made  a  sally 
upon  him  with  some  success. 

Octavius,  on  the  other  side,  made  himself  master  of  Piut.  Dio, 
Pelusium,  the  other  key  of  Egypt.  It  was  surrendered  ^ 
to  him  by  Seleucus,  and  it  was  reported  that  this  go- 
vernor had  only  followed  Cleopatra's  orders ;  but  she, 
to  clear  herself,  delivered  up  his  wife  and  children  into 
Antony's  hands.  Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  built  Piut  Ant 
a  magnificent  sepulchre ;  ^  into  this  place  she  now  re- 
moved her  jewels,  her  gold  and  silver,  and  every  thing 

^  According  to  Dio,  1.  51 .  p.  44a  it  vns  within  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
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Yew  of  she  had  which  was  valuable,  causing  them  to  be  covered 

It  C%  \l  V  '                    t» 

723.  with  great  quantities  of  combustible  matter,  making 

^'^•^  no  secret  of  her  intention,  which  she  declared  to  be  to 


4^  eon-  burn  hcrself,  if  pushed,  to  it,  with  all  her  treasure.  She 
^  was  sensible  that  this  menace  would  have  some  effect 
upon  Octavius,  and  she  was  not  deceived;  for,  in  his 
march  towards  Alexandria,  he  omitted  no  occasion  of 
giving  her  assurances  of  his  respect  and  his  kind  usage. 
The  nigh  approach  of  the  enemy  began  now  to  rouse 
Antony :  it  was  plain  that  no  other  hopes  were  left  him 
than  of  dying  like  a  Roman,  and  this  he  fully  resolved 

piut  Ant.  upon.  He  gathered  all  the  troops  he  had,  and  made  a 
brave  sally  on  Octavius's  cavalry,  which  he  drove  back 
into  their  camp,  and  even  put  the  camp  itself  into  dis- 
order. Upon  this  advantage  he  entered  Alexandria  as 
in  triumph,  and  went  all  armed  to  Cleopatra,  to  bring 
her  the  good  news  of  his  success,  presenting  one  of  his 
officers,  who  had  behaved  himself  bravely  in  the  fight. 
The  queen  rewarded  the  valour  of  the  man  with  an  ar- 
mour of  gold ;  but  that  very  night  he  went  over  to  Oc- 
tavius,  which  dangerous  example  very  much  troubled 
Antony.  He  tried  to  provoke  Octavius's  temper,  and 
challenged  him  to  a  single  combat ;  but  he  was  coldly 

Dio,  p.  449.  answered,  '*  that,  if  Antony  sought  death,  he  might 
find  other  methods  to  procure  it."  Dio  adds,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  debauch  Octavius's  troops,  and  threw 
billets  into  his  camp,  promising  1500  drachms  to  every 
one  who  would  come  over  to  him ;  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  raise  in  them  a  general  indignation. 

Antony,  now  finding  his  affairs  quite  desperate,  re- 
solved to  make  the  last  push,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with 
a  full  purpose  to  conquer  honourably  or  die  bravely. 
He  ordered  his  people  to  treat  him  cheerfully  and  fill 
him  his  wine  plentifully:  "  Perhaps  (said  he)  this 
may  be  the  last  service  you  can  do  me,  for  to-morrow 
you  may  have  another  master,  while  I  lie  extended  upon 
the  ground,  despised  by  all  mankind.''     Finding  his 
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friends  much  moved  at  this  sorrowful  discourse,  he   Yew  of 

ROME 

added,  **  However,  I  will  not  do  you  so  great  an  in-     72a 
jury  as  to  lead  you  where  death  is  more  certain  than  ^^'^' 
victory."    At  break  of  day,  the  1st  of  August,  he^ag^"- 
posted  all  the  troops  he  had  remaining  upon  the  rising  ^  ^ 
ground  nigh  the  town,  from  whence  he  sent  orders  to  ^  is- 
his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.    The  fleet  advanced  g^bTi.  17.' 
in  good  order,  but,  as  soon  as  Caesar's  ships  approached,  P'  ^^' 
the  soldiers  all  held  down  their  arms  and  saluted  them: 
these  returning  the  salute,  both  fleets  joined  and  stood 
over  against  the  city.     His  cavalry,  seeing  this,  left 
him  also  and  went  over  to  Octavius's  camp^  his  in- 
fantry engaged,  but  was  forced  presently  to  yield.  "* 
The  unfortunate  Antony,  abandoned  thus  by  his  men, 
SDd  finding  he  could  not  die  with  glory  in  the  field, 
returned  back  to  Alexandria,  overcome  with  dreadful 
rage  and  fury,  running  and  crying  out,  *'  that  Cleo« 
patra  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  had  ruined  all  his 
fortunes  for  her  sake  alone.'' 

The  queen,  hearing  of  his  transport,  in  a  great 
fright  retired  to  her  monument,  and  secured  the 
doors;  and  then  made  a  report  be  spread  that  she 
was  dead,  which  was  soon  brought  to  Antony.  This 
sad  and  unexpected  news  recalled  all  that  love  and 
tenderness  he  had  for  this  princess.  *^  O  wretched 
Antony  (cried  he),  what  hast  thou  here  in  this  world, 

■  If  AestevenU  followecl  so  close  upon  one  another,  It  Is  not  possible  to  defer 
the  taking  of  Alexandria  till  the  29th  of  August,  the  day  which  most  writers  have 
assigned :  or  we  must  suppose  the  battle  which  preceded  it  later  than  the  1st  of 
August.  Dio,  who  always  puu  the  wont  oonstmctaon  upon  actions,  will  have  it 
that  Cleopatra  acted  a  treacherous  part  to  Antony  all  along.  She  ordered  Pdusium, 
ha. says,  to  be  surrendered;  she  made  the  army  and  fleet  rerolt  to  Octavios;  she 
gave  out  her  death  to  engage  Antony  to  kill  himself,  and  so  get  rid  of  him ;  and 
sfterwsid,  did  all  she  could  to  engage  the  affections  of  his  enemy.  M.  TAbb^  de 
St.  Real  and  M.  le  President  de  Montesquieu  are  of  opinion  that  she  tieacheroasly 
fled  during  the  battle  of  Actium,  with  a  design  to  ruin  her  lover,  and  make  her 
court  to  Octarius.  **  Yet  this  same  Cleopatra  (says  the  Abb^),  who  seemad  to 
Uve  in  Antony,  treacherously  abandoned  him,  and  by  her  perfidious  flight  deUvered 
hfan  into  the  power  of  his  enemy,  whose  affections  she  determined  with  herself, 
from  thst  moment,  to  engage  if  possible;  a  perfidiousness  of  whidi  we  see  many 
examples,  and  whidi  should  convince  us  that  such  is  a  woman^s  love,  that  we  can 
never  he  secure  of  not  being  betrayed  by  her.**  Consid.  sur  Antoine.  *^  It  evi- 
dently app«ued  (says  M.  le  President),  by  the  circumstances  of  her  future  con- 
duct, that  she  afterward  betrayed  him:  perhaps,  that  incomprehensible  spirit  of 
coquetry,  so  predominant  in  her  sex,  tempted  tier  to  prsctise  all  her  arts  to  lay  a 
third  sovereign  of  the  world  at  her  feet**    Orand.  des  Rom.  c  15. 
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Ycttof  when  fate  has  snatched  from  thee  the  only  thing 
^^2^^  for  which  thou  couldst  endure  to  live?*'  Then,  re- 
B.C.29.  turning  to  his  cabinet,  he  laid  aside  his  armour  and 
422dcoD.  renewed  his  complaints:  "  O  Cleopatra  (said  he),  our 
"^^P*  separation  is  not  ray  greatest  grief,  for  we  shall  meet 
again  j  but  what  afflicts  me  most  is,  that  I,  who  have 
commanded  so  niany  gallant  men,  should  be  outdone 
by  a  woman  in  courage/'  Immediately  he  called 
Eros,  the  most  faithful  of  his  freedmen,  whom  he  had 
engaged  by  oath  to  kill  him,  when  he  should  think 
it  necessary;  and  now  bade  him  perform  his  promise. 
Eros  drew  out  his  sword,  as  if  he  designed  to  obey 
him,  and,  turning  aside,  gave  himself  a  wound  which 
threw  him  dead  at  his  master's  feet.  "  Dear  Eros 
(cried  he),  I  thank  thee  for  teaching  me  to  do  my- 
self, what  thy  regard  for  me  did  not  permit  thee  to 
perform :"  and,  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  sword 
and  plunging  it  into  his  belly,  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  bed  that  was  near.  The  wound  was  mortal,  but 
the  blood,  by  the  situation  of  his  body,  being  stopped, 
he  soon  came  to  himself,  and  most  earnestly  begged 
of  his  friends,  who  were  come  into  his  apartment,  to 
despatch  him;  but  they  all  fled,  leaving  him  in  a 
miserable  condition,  tossing  and  struggling  in  the 
greatest  anguish  of  pain.  While  he  was  in  this  situ- 
ation, Diomedes  came  to  him  from  Cleopatra,  beg- 
ging  him,  in  her  name,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  monument  where  she  was,  which  Antony 
readily  consented  to.  He  was,  therefore,  brought  to 
the  place :  but  Cleopatra,  having  only  her  two  women, 
durst  not  open  the  door,  and  only  let  down  cords 
from  the  window.  °  All  the  people  of  Alexandria  were 
present  at  this  sad  spectacle,  and  nothing  appeared  so 

°  DiOy  who  is  sensible  that  this  tn^cal  history  is  lame  in  many  of  iu  parts,  has 
tried  to  mend  it:  he  says,  that  the  door  of  the  monument,  when  once  shut,  could  not 
be  opened  again :  that  the  monument  was  not  finished  at  the  top,  and  that  the  cords 
made  use  of  to  draw  up  Antony  were  the  same  the  workmen  made  use  of  to  pull  up 
the  stones.  He  has  also  given  the  women  an  eunuch  to  help  them.  But,  good 
Dio,  if  Cleopatra  did  not  u>ve  Antony,  and  gave  out  the  report  of  her  deadi  in 
order  to  engage  Antony  to  kill  himself^  as  you  say,  why  did  she  not  let  hun  die  in 
peace?     Why  put  him  and  herself  to  all  this  trouble? 
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lamentable  as  to  view  this  great  man,  renowned  for  so    Year  of 
many  conquests  and  victories,  bathed  in  his  blood  and      72a. 
just  expiring,  holding  out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  and  ^  ^'  *^- 
faintly  endeavouring  to  raise  himself;  and  to  see  this  422d  000. 
famous  queen  striving,  with  her  body  almost  out  of  the  ^"    '^* 
window,  with  the  feeble  assistance  of  her  women,  to 
pull  him  up,  the  people  all  the  time  seeming  to  assist 
her  with  their  cries  and  tears.  When*  after  much  pains, 
she  had  drawn  him  in,  she  embraced  him,  and  laid  him 
gently  upon  her  bed,  tearing  all  her  clothes  in  a  most 
violent  manner,  beatingher  face  and  breast,  calling  An- 
tony her  husband,  her  lord,  her  emperor!  And  though 
her  own  misfortunes  were  very  great,  she  forgot  them 
all  atthesight  of  this  deplorable  object.  Antony  begged 
ofher  to  moderate  the  transports  of  her  grief,  and  asked 
for  some  wine,  either  because  he  was  thirsty,  or  because    ' 
he  thought  it  would  soon  end  him.     After  he  had 
drank,  he  exhorted  Cleopatra  ^'  to  endeavour  to  save 
her  life,  if  she  could  do  it  with  honour ;  and,  for  that 
end,  Proculeius  (he  told  her)  would  be  her  best  friend 
in  Cssar'scamp ;  that  she  would  not  too  deeply  reflect 
upon  the  cruel  turn  of  fortune  which  he  felt  in  his  last 
days,  but  rather  think  of  that  gtory  and  renown  he  had 
long  lived  in,  and  that,  after  he  had  been  the  first  man 
in  the  world,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans, 
he  was  at  last  overcome  by  a  Roman.**  These,  we  are 
told,  were  his  last  words,  after  which  he  expired,  in 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  he  was  bom  with  great  na- 
tural endowments,  which,  notwithstanding  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  life,  he  cultivated  so  as  to  capacitate  himself 
for  every  great  office  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. After  Cffisar's  death,  we  see  him  roused  from  the 
midst  of  pleasure  and  debauch,  and  an  entire  obsequi- 
ousness to  the  dictator's  will,  forming  the  true  plan  of 
his  interest,  and  pursuing  it  with  a  surprising  vigour 
and  address;  till,  after  many  and  almost  insuperable 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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Year  of  difficulties,  he  obtained  the  sovereign  dominion  which 
723.  he  aimed  at.  But,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  we  find 
"•  ^'  ^'  in  him  neitherspirit  nor  prudence.  The  glory  he  reaped 
42M  con-  on  that  day,  the  influence  he  had  over  Lepidus  and  the 
greatest  commanders  of  the  army,  Ventidius,  PoUio, 
Plancus;  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  soldiers,  his 
own  military  skill,  the  immense  riches  of  the  eastern 
provinces ;  undoubtedly  gave  him  a  great  superiority 
over  young  Ciesar.  All  which  advantages  he  gradusdly 
lost.  He  suffered  his  wife,  her  brother,  and  all  his  ad* 
herents,  to  be  crushed  in  Italy,  without  taking  his  re- 
venge, or  demanding  the  least  satisfaction;  he  foolishly 
helped  Octavius  to  destroy  S.  Pompey^  who  had  sued 
for  his  favour,  and  who  was  a  thorn  in  his  competitor's 
side,  and  a  strong  barrier  to  his  eastern  empire.  He 
tamely  saw  his  friend  and  saviour,  Lepidus,  deprived 
with  ignominy  of  his  dignity,  his  anny,  his  provinces. 
He  trifled  away  the  treasures  of  the  east,  and  wasted 
his  army  in  an  inglorious  war.  When  we  compare  this 
conduct  with  that  spirit  which  he  showed  after  Caesar's 
death,  it  is  hard  not  to  allow  the  ambitious  and  politic 
Fulvia  a  share  in  the  glory  of  his  rise  to  power,  since, 
separated  from  that  al^tive  spirit,  we  see  him  weighed 
down  by  his  indolence  and  sensuality.    . 

Antony's  bloody  sword  was  taken  up  by  one  of  his 
guards,  and  carried  to  Octavius,  with  an  accountof  his 
death.  He  retired  into  his  tent,  where  he  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  when  he  reflected  on  the  deplorable 
end  ofsogreat  aman.  He  called  in  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  declared,  that  he  had  contributed  nothing  to  the 
overthrow  of  Antony  through  any  hatred  or  ambition: 
showing  them  the  copies  of  the  letters  he  had  written 
to  him,  which  contained  nothing  but  just  and  reason- 
able proposals,and  Antony's  answers  full  of  passion  and 
disdain.  After  this  he  sent  Proculeius  to  employ  his 
utmost  address  to  seize  upon  Cleopatra,beingextremely 
desirous  to  save  her  treasure,  but  more  especially  to 
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grace  his  triumph  with  this  queen,  who  had  so  long  ^'"J^^ 
triumphed  over  the  Roman  commandei-s.  Cleopatra  723. 
refused  Pix)culeius  entrance,  but,  through  the  door,  ^•^*^' 
demanded  Egypt  for  her  chUdren  ;  which  caused  Pro-  ^^^j5™' 
culeius,  after  observing  the  avenues  of  the  monument, 
to  return  to  Octavius,  who,  the  same  instant,  sent 
Gallus  with  him,  to  make  her  new  propositions.  While 
Gallus  was  discoursing  with  Cleopatra  below,  Procu- 
leius,  with  two  others,  entered  by  the  window  at  which 
Antony  had  been  drawn  up;  and  one 'of  her  women, 
perceiving  it,  presently  cried  out, "  Wretched  princess, 
thou  ait  taken  alive  I*'  Upon  which  Cleopatra  turned 
about,  and,  seeing  Proculeius,  drew  out  a  dagger  to 
stab  herself;  but  Proculeius  caught  hold  of  her  arm, 
saying,  **  Madam,  will  you  at  once  injure  yourself  and 
Cassar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  most  illustrious  testi- 
mony he  can  give  you  of  his  generosity ;  and  make 
the  best  and  gentlest  prince  in  the  world  pass  for 
cruel  and  barbarous?"  Whereupon  he  disarmed  her, 
searched  her  clothes,  lest  any  poison  should  be  con- 
cealed about  her,  and,  after  he  had  secured  her  person, 
returned  to  Octavius  with  this  joyful  news. 

Octavius  was  extremely  satisfied  to  have  this  haughty 
queen  at  his  disposal,  who  before  had  lifted  the  crown 
of  Egypt  above  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  He  com- 
manded Epaphroditus,  One  of  his  freedmen,  to  guard 
her  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet  to  serve  her  like  a 
queen;  and  made  his  entrance  into  Alexandria  in  the 
most  solemn  and  pompous  manner.  The  majesty  of 
Octavius,  followed  by  so  many  armed  soldiers,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  destruction,  impressed  the  Egyp- 
tians with  great  fears,  and  they  all  fell  prostrate  upon 
their  faces  before  him.  Octavius  told  them  he  pardoned 
the  city  for  the  sake  of  its  illustrious  founder,  for  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  it,  and  for  the  great  esteem  he 
had  for  Areius,  their  fellow-citizen  and  philosopher, 
who  was  then  with  him.  Several  kings  and  Roman 
senators  are  said  to  have  begged  of  him  the  body  of  An- 
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ROME  ^^^y*  ^  P*y  ^^^^^  '^^  respects  to  him ;  but  he  would 

723.      not  deprive  Cleopatra  of  aWisfaction  so  dear  to  her; 

^'  and  also  furnished  ;her  with  what  was  requisite  for 

^^^  the  pomp  of  the  funeral,  which  she  solemnized  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Octavius  now  redoubled 
his  complaisance  to  the  captive  queen,  that  nothing 
might  occasion  the  increase  of  her  afflictions;  but  her 
excessive  melancholy,  and  the  many  blows  she  had 
given  her  breast,  threw  her  into  a  slow  fever,  which 
gave  her  great  hopes  of  ending  her  sorrows  and  her 
life  in  a  short  time:  she  had,  besides,  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  eating;  a  secret  which  she  trusted  her 
physician  with.**  Octavius  soon  discovered  her  inten- 
tion, and  immediately  threatened  to  put  all  her  chil- 
dren to  death,  if  she  persisted  in  her  obstinacy.  This 
was  the  only  thing  she  could  be  sensible  of,  and  the 
thoughts  of  this  caused  her  to  comply,  and  receive 
whatever  they  prescribed  to  her. 

Octavius  resolved  to  visit  Cleopatra,  and  by  his 
civilities  to  give  her  fresh  assurance  of  his  favour.  He 
found  her  upon  a  plain  bed,^  and  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived him,  she  rose  in  a  slight  ganneut  she  had  upon 
her  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  with  her  hair  in  dis- 
order,  her  face  torn,  her  breast  bruised,  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping,  and  her  voice  weak  and  trembling;  all 
which  had  not  extinguished  the  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
nor  destroyed  the  charms  of  her  person.  Octavius  ci- 
villy lifted  her  up,  and  sat  down  by  her,  and  she  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  justification  of  her  conduct, 
pretending  that  all  she  had  done  was  more  out  of  fear 
of  displeasing  Antony  than  from  her  own  inclinations: 
but,  when  Octavius  began  to  confute  every  article  of 

°  This  physician*!  name  was  Olympus,  and  Platarch  tells  us  that  he  left  ia 
writii)^  the  story  of  Cleopatra's  end,  from  which  he  borrowed  his  account. 

p  Dio  telk  us,  that  the  bed  was  very  rich  and  elegantly  adorned  ;  that  she  herself 
was  dad  in  a  n^igent  manner,  but  such  an  one  as  greatly  became  her ;  that  the 
closet  was  hung  with  Julius  Cssor's  images  and  pictures ;  and  that  she  had  ready 
in  her  lap,  to  show  Octavius,  all  the  letters  she  had  received  from  his  fitther.  He 
then  tells  us  their  whole  conversation,  and  all  her  artful  speeches.  It  is  thus  the 
historians  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ornament  these  events,  every  one  aooordiiig  to 
his  notions  of  the  actors. 
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her  excuses,  she  presently  turned  the  discourse  to    Year  of 
move  his  compassion,  as  if  she  desired  nothing  more      723. 
than  to  prolong  her  life;  and  delivered  him  an  inven-   ^ ^'  *^^' 
tory  of  all  her  jewels  and  treasure.  Seleucus,  her  trea-  ^^^.^°- 
surer,  accusing  her  of  concealing  several  things,  Cleo-  "    *^' 
patra,  in  a  great  rage,  threw  herself  out  of  her  bed, 
dragged  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat  him  severely; 
which,  Dio  thinks,  was  only  a  pretence  to  show  Oc- 
tavius  her  beautiful  shape  and  body,  which  she  had 
too  great  a  confidence  in.     However,  Octavius  only 
smiled  at  this  action,  and  led  the  queen  to  her  bed. 
•*  O  Caesar  (cried  she),  after  the  honour  of  visiting 
me  in  this  miserable  condition,  is  it  not  cruel  and  bar- 
barous that  a  vile  slave  should  accuse  me  of  laying 
aside  a  few  trifles,  alas !  not  to  adorn  myself,  but  to 
present  them  to  Livia  and  Octavia,  that  their  gene* 
rous  intercession  may  in  some  measure  procure  to  me 
your  favour  ?*'    This  discourse  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  Octavius,  imagining  it  implied  a  desire  she  had  of 
living:  and  thereupon  he  assured  her  she  might  keep 
her  jewels,  and  that  he  would  use  her  more  generously 
than  she  could  reasonably  hope  for;  and  so  retired, 
much  pleased  with  his  success,  having,  a3  he  supposed, 
overreached  her:  but  the  queen  had  sounded  him 
every  way,  and  deceived  him. 

Cleopatrawassoon  afterward  informed  by  Dolabella, 
oneofOctavius's  favourites  and  her  admirer,  that  Octa- 
vius had  resolved  to  set  out  soon  for  Syria,  and  had  de- 
termined to  send,  within  three  days,her  and  her  children 
away  before  him.  Upon  this  information,  she  sent  to 
beg  leave  to  pay  her  last  oblations  to  the  memory  of  An- 
tony, which  was  granted  her.  Whereupon  she  was  car- 
ried to  the  stately  sepulchre  where  Antony's  body  was 
laid ;  and,  attended  by  two  women,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  embraced  the  tomb  with  extreme  grief  and  pas- 
sion, and,  after  a  flood  oftears,  she  cried,  *^  My  dearest 
lord,  I  was  a  queen,  and  wore  no  chains,  when  I  first 
placed  thee  in  this  monument :  but  now,  that  I  pay  my 
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Yenr  of    dutics,  I  am  fortune's  slave ;  my  servile  body  is  reserved 
72L      to  grace  the  triumph  of  thy  foes,  on  which  I  dare  not 
^^'^'  so  much  as  print  the  marks  of  my  grief.  These  tears, 
^22d  ran-   thcse  paugs  of  grief»  are  the  last  tokens  of  the  love  and 
duty  of  thy  Cleopatra,  who  nowmustbeforcedfar  from 
thee:  no  chance  could  separate  us  while  living,  but  our 
cruel  destiny  will  part  us  in  our  deaths.    And  as,  by  a 
strange  turn  of  fate,  Egypt  has  afforded  thee  a  tomfa^ 
so  Rome  will  me:  the  only  courtesy  I  shall  receive 
from  thy  country.     Yet  I  hope  the  heavenly  powers 
that  guard  your  happy  abode  (for  ours  have  betnyed 
us)  will  stem  the  conqueror's  pride,  and  mffer  him  not 
to  triumph  over  thee  in  my  person.    Hide  m^  there- 
fore, here,  and  receive  me  into  thy  tomb ;  for,  amongst 
all  my  bitter  griefs  and  heavy  aiBiictions,  none  ever 
pressed  my  soul  so  hard  as  living  thus  long  without 
thee."     After  these  lamentations,  she  crowned  the 
tomb  with  garlands  and  flowers,  embracing  it  9s  if  she 
designed  to  grow  to  it.  Then,  as  if  her  mounu^g  was 
quite  over,  she  ordered  her  women  to  prqiare  her  a 
bath;  which  when  she  had  used,  she  dre^ed  herself 
in  the  richest  manner,  and  ordered  her  table  to  be 
served  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  While  she  was 
eating,  a  countryman  came  and  desired  to  sp^sk  to  the 
queen :  the  guards  stopped  him,  and  would  know  what 
he  carried  in  a  basket  that  he  had  in  his  hand.     The 
Egyptian  turned  up  some  leaves  and  showed  them 
some  fine  figs  in  so  innocent  a  manner  that  they  let 
him  go.     After  dinner  she  sent  a  letter  to  Octavius, 
wherein  she  earnestly  beseeched  him  to  permk  h»  to 
be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Antony;  and,  clear- 
ing her  room  of  all,  except  Iras  and  Charmion,  she  is 
supposed  to  have  applied  her  arm  to  the  asp  that  was 
brought  her.  Octavius,  informed  by  her  letter  of  what 
she  was  about,  sent  immediately  some  messengers, 
who  found  her  dead  upon  a  golden  bed  adorned  with 
her  royal  robes,  in  the  posture  of  one  asleep,  with  Iras 
also  dead  at  her  feet,  and  Charmion  just  breathing  and 
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placing  hei-^  diadem  right.  One  of  the  messengers  veiy  Yew  of 
angrily  asked,  "Isthis  wetldone,  Charmion?'*— "  Ex-  ^^23!^ 
trettitely  well  (replied  she),  and  becoming  a  princess  b-c.  ga, 
dieacevM}ed  from  so  noble  a  ra^e  0^  monarehs;''  at429d€oii. 
wbieh  she  expired  at  her  mistress's  feet,**  *     ^' 

Thus  died  this  famous  queen,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  her  age,  having  reigned  twenty^wo,  twelve  of  which 
she  passed  with  Antony.  Octavius  ordered  her  a  mi^* 
nificentfuneral,laying  her  body  by  Antony's,  according 
to  her  desire:  and  her  women  also  were  interred  with 
ccHDaideraUe  pomp,  to  honour  their  fidelity.  With  her 
ended  the  Ftolemean  race,  after  it  had  lasted  294*  years. 
Her  son  Caesario,  whom  she  had  by  Julius  Cassar,  was 
shortly  after  slain  by  Octavius's  orders,  who  was  told  by 
Areius,  the  philosopher,  tbatmany  Cssars  wereof  dan« 
gerous  consequence.  Her  two  sons  by  Antony,  Ptole- 
my wd  Alexander,  were  led  in  triumph,aft;erwhich  they 
were  dismissedand  werenomore  heard  (rf.  Her  daugh-* 
tor,  Cleopatra  Selene,  was  married  afterward  to  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritanidt  Her  statues  were  left  standing,  a 
favour,  says  Plutarch,  which  Archilius,  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  queen,  purchaaed  at  the  price  of  1000  ta* 
lents.  Antony's  statues  wereall  thrown  down  in  Egypt 
as  well  as  Rome,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by 
which  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  his  favour  was  mwib 
void;  his  birthday  was  ranked  among  those  denned  un- 
fortunate, and  it  was  forbid  in  his  famfly  to  bear  the 
name  of  Marcus.  M.  TuUius^  Cicero  s  son,  was  oon- 
sul  when  this  decree  parsed,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of 

«  Octavkis  npieuDted  her  bi  Iub  triiiraph  with  an  up  stickinff  to  heraim,  and  it 
WB3  (he  MDUiMmpenaaiioii  that  she  had  made  use  of  this  animU  to  poisoD  h^self : 
yet  there  was  do  spot  or  mark  of  poison  upon  her  hody,  or  any  animal  found  in  the 
moDoment  Only  th«m  were  observed  uponher  arm  two  small  puncturss,  and,  upoi^ 
the  sand  near  the  monument,  some  marks  of  the  flight  of  nn  aniniaL  It  was  sus- 
pected, at  the  time,  that  she  and  her  maids  had  made  useof  a  gcdden  hodkinsteeped 
in  a  ray  subtle  poucm,  with  which  they  pricked  themselves.  Dio  reports  that  the 
Psylli  were  employed  to  suck  out  the  poison,  which  they  attempted  in  vain.  This 
biatori^  teUs  us  T97  gravely,  that  the  Psylli  were  a  peculiar  people  of  Africa  (al) 
males,  for,  says  he,  thmis  noPsylla),  of  such  anatural  compl^ion,  that  no  poison, 
oos  animal  could  hurt  them,  and  they  could  cure  any  one  bit  or  stung  by  sucking 
out  the  poisons  they  also  eould  know  whether  their  wives  were  fidthfol  by  exposing 
their  children  to  asps  and  other  seipenu. 
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Year  of    exccutiDg  it.  It  was  designed  so  probably  by  Octavius, 
723.      when  he  took  him  for  his  colleague/     He  thus  made 
B.C.29.  g^m^  atonement  for  his  treachery  to  the  father;  and, 
422d  COB.    by  giving  the  son  this  opportunity  of  revenging  his 
'^'      death  upon  Antony,  fixed  the  blame  of  it  also  there; 
Dio,iib.5i.  while  the  people  looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  provi* 
^'  dential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and 

fortunes  should,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  affiiirs,  be 
reserved  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero- 
Egypt  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  its  immense  riches  were  transported  to 
Rome;  which  enabled  Octavius  to  pay  all  he  owed 
to  his  soldiers.  It  is  said  that  upon  this  event,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  peace,  every  thing  rose  to 
double  their  value,  and  the  interest  of  money  fell  from 
twelve  to  four  per  cent. 

A  province,  so  rich  and  so  extremely  fertile  in  emu, 
was  a  very  considerable  acquisition  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  capital  of  the  uni- 
verse with  provisions  for  four  months  of  the  year.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  to  keep  in  subjection 
a  people  naturally  fickle,  and  disposed  to  sedition  and 
revolt,  and  to  prevent  the  governor  of  it  from  aspiring 
to  an  independency  in  a  kingdom  so  remote  from  Rome, 
and  of  such  difficult  access  both  by  sea  and  land.    To 
prevent  these  two  inconveniences,  Octavius  would  not 
suffer  at  Alexandria  either  senate  or  public  council,  aa 
Tacit.  Hist,  there  was  in  every  great  town  of  the  empire ;  but  sub- 
sii»b!iii>.  jected  them  to  a  prefect,  who  had  all  the  authority  of  a 
*7-  viceroy,  having  under  his  command  three  legions,  and 

some  other  bodies  of  troops  less  considerable  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  this  prefect 
he  neither  chose  a  magistrate  nor  a  senator,  but  a  man 
of  low  birth,  without  adherents,  and  who  owed  his 
whole  fortune  to  him.  Tlie  first  invested  with  this  im- 

'  It  ^peuR  by  the Capitoline  marbln,  that  h^  bora  thb  office  fiom dieidcs  of 

^pteinber  to  the  aavnds  of  November. 
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portant  prefecture  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  more  distin-    Vcar  of 
guished  by  his  literary  talents  than  his  military  virtues :      793. 
and  it  became  a  maxim  of  state  afterward  to  follow  ^'  ^*  ^•^- 
these  regulations/  However,  Egypt  was  never  happier  ^^^ 
than  from  this  moment.  The  governor  made  his  troops  ^ 
cleanse  the  canals  into  which  the  Nile,  in  its  rise,  dis- 
<;haiged  itself,  and  which  were  half  stopped  up  with 
mud:  and  this  greatly  contributed  to  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  facility  of  the  interior  com- 
merce.    He  restored  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  and  en- 
<;ouraged  the  foreign  trade.     Alexandria,  by  these 
means,  preserved  its  rank  of  being  the  second  city  of 
the  world,  which  she  constantly  enjoyed  till  the  trans- 
lation of  the  empire  to  Constantinople. 

Octavius^  left  Egypt  towards  the  end  of  the  fine 
season,  and  went  by  Syria  into  Asia  to  pass  there  the 
winter.  In  all  these  countries  he  applied  himself  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  replaced  in  the 
temples  the  several  statues,  which  Antony  had  taken 
away  to  gratify  Cleopatra;  a  restitution,  which  both 
religion,  and  the  taste  the  Greeks  had  for  arts,  ren- 
dered extremely  agreeable  to  them. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  concerning  himself 
in  the  a£&irs  of  the  Parthians.  Phraates's  cruelty  had 
driven  them  to  a  revolt,  and  they  crowned  Tiridates  in 
his  place.  The  fugitive  monarch  had  recourse  on  this 
to  the  Scythians,  and,  with  their  troops,  returning  into 
his  kingdom,  he,  during  Octavius's  stay  in  Egypt,  ex- 
pelled Tiridates,  who  retired  into  Syria,  with  one  of  his 
enemy's  sons,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner.  Tiridates 
offered  to  Octavius  to  become  his  vassal,  if  he  restored 


•  Thtepiefect  wm  called  Angnitalis,  and  had  under  him  an  officer  for  the  ad- 
miniatering  of  justice,  called  Jiuidicae ;  and  hnretmue  was  made  up  of  the  houee- 
hoU,  or  the  freedmen  and  dependants  of  CiMar. 

I  fiefore  he  left  Alexandria,  he  had  the  cariosity  to  view  the  coffin  and  hodj  of 
AkxBflder  the  Great,  which  were  taken  ont  of  the  vault ;  and  he  paid  his  lespecU 
to  the  memoiy  of  that  prince  by  the  present  of  a  golden  crown,  and  icattering 
flowen  upon  the  body.  Being  asked  whether  he  was  hidined  to  see  those  of  the 
Ptolemies,  he  replied, «'  that  he  had  adesire  to  see  a  klng,.not  dead  men.'* 
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ROMB  ^^^  *^  ^^^  Parthian  throne;  and  Phraates  demanded 
783.     back  his  ion  from  him>  together  with  his  rebellious 

B.C.  29.  gj^y^  Tiridates.  But  Oetavius  hearkened  to  neither 
of  them :  he  gave  Tiridates  protection  in  Syria^  and 
kept  the  son  of  Phraates  as  a  hostage  for  his  father^s 
good  behaviour. 
2*Sb^***  While  he  was  still  in  Asia,  Mscenas  discovered  at 
Rome  a  conspiracy  i^ainst  his  life.  The  son  of  Le- 
pidus,  a  rash»  impetuous  young  man,  was  at  the  head 
of  it:  he  saw  in  him  the  destroyer  of  all  his  relations, 
and  proposed  to  revenge,  by  his  death,  his  father, 
whom  he  had  spoiled  of  all  his  power  and  riches,  his 
uncle  Brutus,  and,  last  of  all,  Antony,  bis  father-in- 
law.''  We  have  no  full  account  of  this  plot:  all  we 
know  of  it  is,  that  Maecenas  soon  discovered  it,  and 
kept  such  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  young  man^  that 
he  soon  had  proofs  enough  to  convict  him*  He 
was  seiaed  and  put  to  death:  Servilia,  his  wife,  de- 
•  sired  to  follow  her  beloved  husband  to  his  tomb;,  but, 
being  carefully  observed  by  her  family,  and  having 
no  weapon,  she  choked  herself  by  swallowing  live 
coals/  The  mother  of  the  conspirator  Junia,  aister 
of  M.  Brutus,  was  included  in  the  criminal  process 
against  her  son,  and  Msecenas  was  disposed  to  send 
her  to  Octavius,  or,  at  least,  he  demsmded  security 
for  her  appearing,  whenever  she  should  be  called 
upon.  The  consul,  before  whom  that  process  was 
carried  on,  was  one  who  had  been  proscribed,  whom 
Appian  calls  Balbinus. 

B  f^  S?"     C.  Julius  C^sar  Octavianus  V.  )  ^^        , 
B.C.28.       «  ^^^^^  A «„,«..,«  >  Consuls. 


423d  000. 


}' 


Sextus  Apuleius, 
Octavius  entered  upon  hisfifth  consulship  in  Asia,and 

«  AntOD  J,  acoordiDg  to^DIo^  had  given  one  of  hif  daughters  in  marriage  to  Le- 
uidas.  She  was  now  dead,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  her  among  Antony's  AU- 
djpov  and  the  wife  of  young  lienidus  waa,  at  this  time,  Servilia. 

«  The  same  thing  has  been  faUcly  reported  of  Porcia,  Af .  Brutus's  wife.  This 
act  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Vellciun  Patciculu%  lib.  2.  c  Stt.  ^'^  /Bquetur 
Clalpumiae  Anlistii,  Servilia  Lepidi  uxor,  quae  vivo  igni  devoiato  prttiuaiuiMn 
mortem  immortali  nominia  sui  pensavit  mem«ria." 
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did  not  return  to  the  city  till  about  Midsummer ;  he   Ym»  of 
was  then  received  with  an  universal  joy  and  satisfaction,     794. 
as  a  peraon  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  and  ^^-^^ 


calamities  of  the  state.  The  senate  had  decreed  him  433d  en 
all  sorts  of  honours,  both  human  and  diyine,  as  they  '°^*^ 
had  formerly  done  to  his  father  Julius:  and,  in  the 
month  of  August,  he  triumphed,  for  three  days  to* 
gether,  with  extraordinary  splendour  and  magm- 
ficence.  His  first  triumph  was  for  his  success  in  Illy* 
ricum ;  the  second  for  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  the 
third  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  These  triumphs  were 
attended  with  the  shutting  oC  the  temple  of  Janim, 
which  had  stood  open  ^5  years;  and  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  divination  called  the  at^ury  of  Mfety, 
which  had  not  been  renewed  since  the  end  of  the  thh-d 
Mithridatic  war:  they  were  followed  by  great  largesses 
made  to  the  people  and  the  soldiery ;  by  entertain** 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  dedications  of  temples :  and, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  victory  which  had  given 
him  the  empire  of  the  world,  he  increased  the  splen- 
dour and  pomp  of  those  games  which  had  been  cel^ 
brated  at  Actium  in  honour  of  Apollo  from  the  re.- 
motest  antiquity,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be 
renewed  every  five  years.  Upon  the  spot  of  ground 
there,  where  his  army  had  encamped,  he  built  a  town 
which  he  called  Nicopolis,  the  City  of  VictMy,  which 
soon,  by  the  privileges  granted  it,  became  populous 
and  flourishing.  Another  Nicopolis  was  built  nwr 
Alexandria  upon  the  field  where  Antony  engaged 
him,  and  games  were  likewise  instituted  there. 

Octavius  was  now  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  but  with  no  other 
legal  title  than  that  odious  one  of  the  triumvir,  which 
he  had  promised  to  resign ;  and  we  are  told,  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  and  took  the  advice 
ofhis  two  most  intimate  friends,  Agrippaand  Ma^enas. 
Agrippa,  it  is  said,  a4vised  him  to  restore  the  common- 
wealth; but  Ms^en^  dissuaded  it.  Dio  has  given  us 
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Ymt  of   the  speeches  which  these  two  ministers  made  to  their 
784.      master;  and  a  long  sermon  of  Msecenas,  concerning 
^^•^'  the  right  administration  of  the  empire.     The  senate 
428d«oii.    had  ordered  that  his  name  should  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  in  which 
hitherto  none  but  the  senate  and  people  had  been 
named}'  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  consul,  bis 
colleague,  and  the  whole  senate,  confirmed  all  his  acts, 
and  swore  to  observe  his  orders.    This  ceremony  was 
observed  ever  after,  and  was  no  less  than  an  oath  of 
allegiance.     But  the  first  decree  in  his  favour,  made 
by  the  senate,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  power  for  his  whole  life,  which  had  already  been 
offered  him :  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  accepted 
of  this  grant  till  after  his  eleventh  consulship.    He  ac- 
cepted, however,  of  a  very  substantial  one  in  that  of 
imperator,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  ar- 
mies; and  this,  joined  to  the  consulship,  invested  him 
in  reality  with  all  the  military  and  civil  power:  and  he 
continued  himself  in  the  consulship,  till  he  gradually 
was  vested  with  all  the  offices  of  the  state.    The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  censor  with  Agrippa.   Ifl 
fine,  in  his  seventh  consulship,  finding  all  matters  npe 
for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  senate,  and  after  a 
studied  speech,  resigned  his  sovereign  power  on  the  7th 
of  January.  The  house  unanimously  besoughthim,  with 
many  words  and  entreaties,  "that  he  alone  would  take 
upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government  j'^and, 
after  many  argumentsand  persuasions,  they  compelled 
him,  as  it  were,  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty,  under  the 
title  of  prince,  a  word  sometimes  used  under  the  re- 
public, as  in  the  case  of  the  prince  of  the  senate:  so 

y  It  WMilao  enjoined,  ■ocording  toIMo,  to  makelibatioDftohim  *?P[|^w 
tcrtiJniiMDts:  one  may  donbt  whether  this  was  enMted  by  public  antliomyi 
we  leam  from  an  ode  of  Horace,  that  flattery  introduced  the  cuxtoiD*' 

Quigque alteris 

Te  menaia  adhibet  Deum : 

Te  raulta  pveoe,  te  nrosiequitur  mero 

Deftuo  patcria;  ct  Laribua  feuum 

Miioet  numen,  ut  Oru>cia  Castoris 

Bt  magni  memor  HercuUa.    •  L.  4.  od.  «>• 
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that  he  would  appear  to  be  no  more  than  the  first  man    Year  of 
of  the  state.     It  was  decreed,  at  the  same  time,  that     724. 

B.  C.  38. 


he  should  have  a  constant  guard,  and  that  their  pay 
should  be  double  that  of  the  other  soldiers.  423d  coo 

Thus  Octavius  Caesar,  by  his  artifice,  in  pretending  *" 
to  lay  down  all  his  power  and  authority,  got  it  con- 
firmed to  him  both  by  the  senate  and  people.  Yet,  to 
sooth  the  senate  and  make  himself  popular,  he  refused 
to  govern  all  the  provinces,  or  to  have  a  perpetual 
power  over  such  as  he  should  take  care  of.  '^Therefore, 
on  the  ides  of  January,  or  on  the  13th,  he  made  a  di- 
vision of  the  empire.  The  weaker  and  inward  provinces 
being  in  a  more  peaceable  posture,  he  left  them  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  people  in  favour  of  consular  and 
praetorian  senators,  with  these  provisions,  that  they 
should  not  take  possession  of  them  till  five  years  after 
they  had  borne  offices  in  the  city:  that  they  should 
hold  their  government  but  for  a  year;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  successors  were  sent  them,  they  should  im- 
mediately depart  from  their  provinces,  and  not  fail  of 
being  at  Rome  within  three  months.  These  provinces 
were  Africa  and  Numidia,  Libyacaljed  Cyrenaica,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia, 
Crete,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  that  part  of  Spain  called 
Boetica.  Caesar  kept  the  rest  of  Spain,  all  Gaul  and 
Germany,  as  also  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and 
Cyprus,  which  were  more  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
foreign  enemies,  and  formed  the  barrier  of  the  empire. 
When  any  war  broke  out  in  any  of  the  provinces  in  the 
department  of  the  people,  the  prince  was  to  take  it, 
and  to  give  up  some  other  one  more  quiet  in  its  stead : 
so  Augustus  afterward  took  Dalmatia,  and  made  over 
to  the  people  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  By  this 
contrivancje  he  engrossed  the  whole  militia  of  the  em- 
pire, declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  only  took 
this  charge  upon  himself  for  ten  years. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  senate,  in  ac- 
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Year  ftf    knowledfimeiit  of  the  moderate  use  Octavius  made  of 

n.  o  ivr  i<* 

724.      the  sovereign  authority,  decreed  him  many  honours.  A 
^'^*^\  laurel  was  placed  before  h  is  gates,  and  upon  it  were  hung 
1^"*"   garlands  of  oak-leaves,  to  signify  that  he  was  the  perpe- 
tual conqueror  of  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  preserver 
Suet,  in      of  the  citizens.'    His  house  was  called  the  Palatium, 

OcL  7 

Floral  4.    wherever  he  took  his  abode.   It  was  debated  whether 
'^'  they  should  give  him  the  title  of  Romulus,  as  second 

founder  of  the  state ;  but  the  more  venerable  name  and 
less  invidious  one  of  Augustus,  propounded  by  Muna- 
cius  Plancus,  was  agreed  to :  for  sacred  placesand  tem- 
ples, consecrated  by  augurs,  were  termed  Augusta." 
It  was  afterward  enacted,  that  the  prince  should  have, 
in  the  city,  all  the  honours  and  power  of  the  consuls, 
chough  he  was  not  consul;  and  in  the  provinces, 
governed  by  pnetorian  and  consular  senators,  die  pre- 
rogatives of  proconsul,  with  a  power  superior  to  that 
of  the  proper  governors.  He  was  made  perpetual  mas- 
ter of  manners :  he  had  all  the  power  of  the  censorship 
and  tribunate :  and  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of 

*  Poetlbus  augustiB  eadem  fidusima  custos 
Ante  faces  ntabis,  mediamque  tnobcre  queieuni. 

Ovid.  I.  Met.  562. 
State  Paladnie  laurus,  prasteztaque  querca 
Stet  domus.  Id.  4.  Fast  953.  Gierig.  p.  25a 

Cur  tamen  adposita  velatur  janua  lauro ; 
Cingit  et  augustas  arbor  opaca  fores  ? 
Num  quia  pcrpetuos  meruit  domus  una  trinmphos 

An  quia  lieucadio  semper  amata  Deo  ? 
Ipsane  quad  festa  est ;  an  quod  facit  omoia  festa  ? 

Quam  tribuit  terns,  Pacis  an  ista  nota  est  ? 
Utque  viret  semper  laurus,  nee  fronde  eaduca 
Carpitur ;  aetemum  sic  habet  ilia  decus. 

Id.  3.  Ttist  1.  39.  Harles,  p.  111. 
•  *'  'fractatum  in  senatu,  an,  quia  condidiRBet  imperium  Romulus  yooaittur,  ted 
sanotiuB  etrsTcrentius  visum  est  nomen  August!,  ut  scilicet  jam  tum,  dum  colit  ter- 
ras,  ipso  nomine  et  titulo  consecraretur.**  Flor.  4.  12.  The  era  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire  is  dated  from  the  1st  of  January  this  year.  This  title  of  Augustus  at  first  was 
only  personal,  and  did  not  convey  any  idea  of  soveteignty :  several  of  the  imperial 
family  took  it,  who  were  never  emperors ;  as  Germanlcus.  The  female  line,  who  had 
not  the  least  shadow  of  sovereignty  with  the  Romans,  had  it,  as  AntoniaMajor:  and 
thus  Li  via  first  look  the  name  of  Augusts,  when  she  was  adopted  by  her  husband's 
will  into  the  Julian  famUy.  After  the  time  of  Diodesian,  it  was  changed  into  Sem. 
per  Augustus,  which  title  the  emperor  of  Germany  now  enjoys.  Taylor,  p.  36. 
See  Mem.  de  Litt.  de  TAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  19.  p.  342.  where  Abb^  dc 
U  Blcterie  has  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  by  what  steps  and  at  what  period  the 
title  of  Augustus  came  to  express  the  imperial  power. 
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high-priest,  and  the  presidency  in  all  the  colleges  of  j^^^^g 
augurs,  septemviri,   and  quindecimviri.      Thus  the      724. 
prince  got  into  his  hands  all  the  jurisdiction  and  pri-     ' 
vileges  of  the  several  offices  of  the  state ;  and  what  ^saa  ooo. 
was  granted  to  Augustus  by  degrees  was  afterward 
conferred  upon  his  successors  at  once  by  one  single 
instrument,  and  despotic  monarchy  established  by  a 
law,  called  afterward  lex  regia.^  Augustus  consented 
at  first  to  receive  the  sovereign  power  for  ten  years: 
when  the  ten  years  were  expired,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it  for  ten  more,  and  in  this  manner 
kept  it  all  his  life. — His  successors,  in  imitation  of  this 
example,  though  they  had  the  empire  settled  upon 
them  without  any  limitation  of  time,  yet,  at  the  end 
of  every  ten  years,  celebrated  solemn  feasts,  as  for  a 
renewal  or  continuation  of  the  sovereignty  in  their 
persons. 

*  A  ftagmcDt  of  that  relating  to  VespMUui  wm  found  engraven  upon  copper 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  de  lAteran  at  Rome,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
pitol.  It  was  also  called  lex  ItnpefU,  Augnttum  privilegiutn^  lex  AngttUi :  and 
Ulpian,  writing  upon  this  law,  uses  thb  expression :  ^'  Quod  prindpi  placuit, 
le^  habet  vigorem :  utpote  cum  lege  regia,  quie  de  imperio  ejus  lata  est,  Populus 
d  et  in  eum  omne  suum  imperium  et  potettatem  oonferat.*'    D.  !•  4. 1 .  pr. 
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CONSULAR  CALENDARS: 

▲X  AVCIXNT   MONUXSVT, 

Accidentally  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  Year  1545,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  III. 


KINGS  OF  ROME. 
Yoff 

1.  ROMULUS. 

He  triumphs  for  vanquishing  the 
Csninenses,  Crustuminiy  and  An- 
temnates. 
&  He  makes  himself  a  trophy  of  the 
spoils  he  took  from  king  Acron, 
whom  he  killed  with  his  own  hand. 

16.  He  triumphs  over  the  Camerini. 

17-  He  triumphs  over  the  Veientes  and 
Fidenates. 

88.  Iktjbbasokum. 

40.  NUMA  POMPILIUS. 

88.  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 
87.  He  triumphs  over  the  Alhans. 
91.  He  triumphs  over  the  Sabines. 

114.  ANGUS  MARCIUS. 

lift.  He  triumphs  over  the  Veientes. 

12a  He  triumphs  over  the  Sabines. 

ISO.  TARQUIN  the  First 
150.  He  triumphs  over  the  Latins. 
100.  He  triumphs  over  the  Hetrmians. 
171.  He  triumphs  over  the  Sahines. 

178.  SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

182.  He  triumphs  over  the  Hetrurians* 

186L  He  triumphs  over  the  Hetrurians  a 
second  time. 

200.  He  establishes  the  census  and  lus- 
trum, of  which  there  were  four  in 
his  reign. 

220.  TARQUIN  the  Proud. 

227.  He  triumphs  over  the  Volsd. 

228.  He  triumphs  over  the  Sabines. 
243.  He  is  dethiooed,  and  driven  from 

Rome. 
▼01..  TI. 


CONSULS. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  244. 

1.  C0K8VL8HIF. 

L.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS. 

L.  TARQUINIUS  COLLATINU8. 

PUBLIUS  VALERIUS  POPLlCOIiA 

is  substituted  in  the  room  of  L.  Tarqui- 

nius,  who  abdicates. 
SPURIUS    LUCRETIUS    TRICIPI- 

TINUS  filb  Brutus's  phoe^  who  was 

killed  before  his  office  expired. 
HORATIUS  PULVILLUS  is  diosen 

in  the  room  of  Spurius,  who  died  in  hii 

office. 
PuUius  Valerius  Poplicola  triumphs  over 

the  Veientes  and  Tarqumienses. 

QuflBStOTfc 

P,    Veturius  Geminiu.     M,  MUuieku 
Augurinui, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  245. 

2.  Consulship. 

P.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA,  a  second 

time. 
TITUS   LUCRETIUS   TKICIPITI. 

NUS. 

THX  FIFTH  LUSTBUV. 

Quaestors. 
Q,  CltehutSictdus.  A.  SempromUu  Atra^ 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  248. 

3.  CoirsuLSHiF. 
P.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA,  a  third 

time. 
M.  HORATIUS  PULVILLUS,  a  se- 

oond  time. 

B  B 
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Quctton. 
7.  .XbtUiut  Elva.     A,  Potthumiut  ABnu 
RegiUentU. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  24?. 
^  Consulship. 
SPURIUS  LARTIUS  FLAVX^S. 
T.  HERMINIU8  AQUILINUS. 

QussUm. 
M.  TulUut  Longus.     T.  Virginius  Tri- 
coitus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  248. 

5.  Consulship. 
M.  VALERIUS. 

P.  POSTHUMIUSTUBERTUS.  Mar- 
cus Valerius  and  Publius  Posthuraius 
triumph  over  the  Sabines. 

QuaestOTB. 
T,  LariiuM  Flavtu.    Ser,  Suljnctut  Came' 
rinui. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  249. 

6.  Consulship. 

P.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA,  a  fourth 

time. 
T.  LUCRETIUS  TRICIPITINUS,  a 

second  time.    Valerius  triumphs  over 

the  Sabines  and  Veientes. 

Quostors. 
P.  Serviliiu  Priscut.     A.  Virgimtu  TrU 
coHu$  CeeUmontanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  260. 

7.  Consulship. 

P.  POSTHUMIUS  TUBERTUS,a  so. 

cond  time. 
AGRIPPA  MENENIUS  LANATUS, 

who  triumphs  over  the  Sabines.    Post- 

humiuB  receives  only  the  honours  of  an 

ovation. 

Quaestors. 
T.  Vciuriui  Geminut.     Potihumiut  Co. 
miniut  Auntncus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  251. 

8.  Consulship. 
OPITER  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS. 
SPURIUS  CASSIUS  VISCELLINUS, 

who  triumphs  over  the  Sabines. 

Quaestors. 
Q,  Senyiliiu  Priicus,     T.  Geganius  Ma- 
cerinut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  262. 

9.  Consulship. 
POSTHUMIUS     COMINIUS      AU- 

RUNCUS. 
T.  LARTIUS  FLAVnJS. 


THE  SIXTH  LUSTMUM. 

Quostois. 
p.   Minuciut  Augurinut.     Q.  Sulpiiius 
CamerUnu  Conmhu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  263. 

10.  Consulship. 

SER.  SULPITIUS  CAMERIOTTS- 
M.  TULLIUS  LONGUS,  who  dies  in 

his  consulship. 

Quaestors. 
C.  Julius  luhu,    M.  Faleriut  Vohtsus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  254. 

11.  Consulship. 
P.  VETURIUS  GEMINUS. 
T.  iEBUTIUS  ELVA. 

Quaestors. 
P,   Pinariui  Rufiu  Mamcrcimus.      Sp. 
NauHus  RutUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  256. 

12.  Consulship. 

T.  LARTIUS  FLAVUS,  a  second  dme. 
Q.  CLCELIUS  SICULUS. 

Dictator. 
T.  LARTIUS  FLAVUS. 

General  of  the  Horte. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 

Qusstors. 

M,  Claudius  Crassinut  RegWensis.     L. 

Geganius  Macerinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  25(JL 

13.  Consulship. 

A.  SEMPRONIUS  ATRATINUSw 
M.  MINUCIUS  AUGURINUS. 

Qusstors. 
C.  AguUius  Tuscus.     Virgisaus  THcos- 
tus  RuiUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  267- 

14.  Consulship. 

A.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBUS  REGTL. 

LENSIS. 
TITUS  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS. 

BlCTATOa. 

A.   POSTHUMIUS  ALBUS  REGIL. 
LENSIS. 

General  oftlie  Horse, 

T.  ^butius  Elva. 

A.  Posthumius  triumphs  ovex  the  Latins. 

Quaeston* 
7*.  Sictnius  Sabinus.     Q,  Fahius  VUmla. 
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ir£AB  OP  ROME,  268. 

16.  GoVflVLSHIP. 

APPITJS  CLAUDIUS  SABINUS  RE- 

6ir.L.EN8IS. 
P.  SERVIL.IUS  PRISCUS. 

QuflBBton. 
Ser^  CormeHms  MaktgmtnHa.    X.  JEmu 
liu*  J^antercimu, 

TEAR  OF  ROME,  2A9. 
18.  Consulship. 

A.  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS  CiBLI- 

MONTANUS. 
T.  VETURIUS  OEMINUS  CICURI- 

Nua 

DiCTATOB. 

MANIUS  VALERIUS. 

General  of  the  Hone, 

Q.  Servilius  Piiscua. 

Manilla   Valerias  triumphs  over  the  Sa- 


Qucstoni. 
C.    Minucius  Augurinus.    Sex,  Furius 
Futus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  260. 

17*  Consulship. 

SP.   CA8SIUS  VISCELLINUS,  a  sc 

cond  time. 
POSTHUMIUS     COMINIUS     AU- 
RUNCUS,  a  aeooDd  time. 

THE  SZVEKTH  LUSTRUM. 

Tfibime*  of  the  People. 
L.  Stciniaa  Bellntus.    L.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubulcus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Af  aicMM  Cordui  Sceevola.     Q.  Mncwt 
Cordus  ScavoUu 

QusMtors. 
P.  VakHui  Poplicoh.    M.  FdMut  VVm- 
lanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  261. 
18.  Consulship. 
T.  OBOANIUS  MACERINUS. 
P.  MINUCIUS  AUOURINU& 

Tribunes  ofihe  People. 
Sp.  Idlius  Ruga.    C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

^diles. 
L.  SMnAtu  BeUuttu,     L,  Juniut  Bruitu 
Bubulcus, 

Quaestors. 
C.  Julius  lulus,     Sp'  Furius  Fwtus, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  262. 

19.  Consulship. 

M.  MINUCIUS  AUGURINUS,  a  se. 

oond  time. 
A.  SEMPRONIUS  ATRATINUS,  a 

second  time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

L.  Sicmius  Bellutus.    M.  Dedus  Mos. 

^diles. 

Sp.  Idlius  Ruga.    L.  Junius  Brutus. 

Quostofs. 

Cn.  Manlius  Cinckmatus,    M.  JSoratius 

Pulvillus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  283. 

20.  Consulship. 

Q.  SULPITIUS  CAMERINUS. 
SP.    LARTIUS    FLAVUS,  a  seoood 
time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

P.  Menius.     L.  Albinius. 

JEdiks. 

C.  Sicinius  Bellutus.  P.  Licinius  Calvus. 

QnsBstors. 
T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus.    C.  Ser- 
vilius  Structus  Ahala. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  264. 

21.  Consulship. 

C.  JULIUS  lULUS. 

P.  PINARIUS  RUFUS  MAMERCI. 

NUS. 

Tribuues  of  the  People. 
C.  Stdnius  Bellutus.    L.  Idlius  Ruga. 

.Sdiles. 
C.  IcUius  Ruga.     C.  Junius  Bibulcus. 

Quaestors. 
C.  Cornelius  Lentulus,    C.  Horatius  Pul* 
villus  Es^inms. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  265. 

22.  Consulship. 

SP.  NAUTILUS  RUTILUS. 
SEX.  FURIUS  FUSUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  PUstorius,    P.  lidnius  Calvus. 

L.  Sicinius  Bellutus.    C.  Licinius  Calvus . 

Quaestors. 
T.    Menenius   Lanatus.     A,  Virginius 


Tricostus  Rutilus, 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  StW. 
28.  Covnxi*8HiP. 
C  AQUILIUS  TU8CUS.  ^ 

T.  8ICINIUS  SABINU8,  who  tnumpto 

orer  the  VolscL 
AquiUus  defeau  theHemici,  and  has  only 
the  hoDoar  of  an  onUioo* 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
1m  Albhiiiuu    P.  Lkiniui  Calvna. 

^dilea. 

L.  IcUius  Ruga,     C.  IcUiui  Hugo. 

QaoBSton. 

8p.  ServiOmt  Sirucius.     Q.  Sextms  Ca- 

pUolmu*. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  267- 

24.  Consulship. 

8P.  CAS8IU8  VI8CELLINUS,  a  thfad 

PROCULUS  VIRGINIUS  TRICOS- 

TU8  RUTILU8. 
Sp.  Caasius  triumphs  over  the  Volsd  and 
Hemid. 

Trihunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Rabuleius.    M.  Sflins. 

.Sdiles. 

C.  Junius  Buhulcus.    M.  Pketoriut. 

QuaDstors. 

C.  Nautius  RutUus.    L,  Furius  MeduU 

linus  Fusus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  868. 

25.  Consulship. 
Q.  FABIU8  VIBULANU8. 

8ER.  CORNELIU8  MALUGINEN- 
SIS  COSSU8. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
P.  Mndoa  Scasvohu    M.  Tazquitius  Lau- 
xcnthiua. 

^dnes. 

C.  Liciniui  Calvus,    C,  Rdbukius, 

Quoators. 

jr.  Fabius  FVmhnus.    X.  Valerius  PoO- 

tus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  269. 

26.  Consulship. 

L.  iEMILIU8  MAMERCINUS. 
K.  FABIUS  VIBULANU8. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

M.  Titinlus.    C.  Sidniaa  Bellutus. 

^diks. 

h,Amrnus,    M.  SUius. 

QusBston. 

A,  MatdUu  Vulso,  VopiscmsJuHus  lulau. 


YEAR  OP  ROME,  270- 
27.  Consulship. 
M.  FABIUS  VIBULANU8. 
L.  VALERIUS  POPLIOOLA  POTI- 
TU8. 

Tribunes  of  the  people. 

CMonhia.    P.  Udnins  Calviia. 

.fidiks. 

C.LieiniusCahus,    M,  TarjMins  Lmm- 

rentittus, 

QuflBSton. 
P.  Furius  Fusus,    App.  Clau^su  &M- 
nus  Regilleneis. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  27L 
2&  Consulship. 

C.  JULIUS  lULUS. 

Q.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS^ 

time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Albiniua.    P.  Tarquitiixs 
^diles. 
C.  RahulHus,    C  Mamue, 
Qttcston. 
L,  PinaHus  Rufiu  Mamercimut. 
.^Emiiius  Mamercinus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  272* 
29.  Consulship. 
K.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS,  a 

time. 
SP.  FURIUS  Fusua 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Sp.  Icilius  Ruga.    L.  Oenucias  Av«fi- 


T. 


^diks. 
M.  TiUnius.    P,  Dedue  Mus. 
Quaston. 
A.    Virginius   Tricoetus 
Q,  ServiUus  Prisons. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  273. 

30.  Consulship. 

CN.  MANLIUS  CINCINNATUB. 
M.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS,  a  second 
time. 

Tribunes  ffthe  People. 

TL  Poncifidus.    C.  Rabuleini. 

iEdiles. 

L,  ABdnus,    P.  TarquUims  Laurentinut^ 

QuBstors. 
T,  Numieius  Priseue.     M.   Veiummus 
Amintinus. 
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TEAR  OF  ROME,  274. 

SI.  COKSVUBIV. 

K.  FABIUS    VIBULANUS,  »   tfaiid 

timeu 
T.  VIROINIU8  TRICOSTU8  RUTI. 

L.U8. 

T^ibtmet  cfihe  People, 
C.  Junius  BulMileus.    C  IcOiui  Ruga. 

iBdikss. 
:^  leUiut  Hugo.    M.  Deciui  Mue. 

QuiBston. 
M.  Atlmmcmi  Augurimu,    P.  Jlflmiditf 
Augurimu, 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  276. 

82.  COVSULBHTP. 

I^  AMIUUS  MAMERCINUS,  a  le- 
oond  tioie. 

CAICJS  SERVILIUS  8TRUCTUS 
AHA  LA,  who  did  not  fiiuah  the  year, 
but  abdicated,  or  died  before  it  ended. 

C  COKNELIUS  was  put  in  Ub  loom. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

P.  Dedna  Mus.    M.  Flavukins. 

^dilei. 

T.  Pontyiciui,  L,  Gemuehu  Aventimi»' 
eU. 

Quaestors. 
£•  Fotemfiitf^  AminHnue,     M,  TuUiue 
Ltmgut» 

PaOCOKSULS. 

K.  Fabiua  VibiUanua.  Sp.  Fuitoi  Fu* 
floa. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  278. 
SS.  Consulship. 
C.  HORATIUS  PULVILLUS. 
T.  MENENIUS  LANATU8. 

TVttiMiet  ofihe  People. 

C.  Raboleitts.     l^  Flavnlcias. 

.Adiks. 

M.  FhumkiuM.    C.  AcUiut  Rttga, 

Qaseston. 

T.  jEbulUu  Elvtu  Sp,  PoHhwmiue  Atbut 
RegUtentis, 

Pkocovsiti.. 
K.  Fabiua  Vibulanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  277- 

34.  COKSUXSHIP. 

A.  VIRGimUS  TRIC08TU8  RUTI- 

LU8. 
P.  SERVILIUS  STRUCTUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
T,  Oenntina  AveDtioenais.     Q.  Coosi- 
dius. 


M,  DeHut  Mus,    P.  Mncims  Semvola. 

QuBBtors. 
S,  Furhts  MedulRnus  Fusus,    M,  Papi' 

rius  MugiOanms. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  27& 
3A.  CovsvuHiP. 
P.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA. 
C  NAUTIU8  RUTILU8. 
Valerius  triumphs  over  the  Vdentes  and 
Sabiaca; 

Tribunes  ofihe  People, 

L.  Codidus.    T.  Statins. 

.Sdilea. 

7.  FltmuleUu,    Q,  Mudus  Seeevoln, 

QnsDStora. 

C.  F9^us  Flaedmator,    Sex^lPapMiu* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  279. 

38.  Consulship. 

L.  FURIU8  MEDULLINUS  FUSUS. 
A.  MANLIUS  VULSO. 

THE  EIGHTH  LUSTRUK. 

Manlius  Tanquishes  die  Vdentes,  and  ta- 
oeiyes  the  honours  of  an  oration. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People, 
K.  Atioius  Longus.    Q.  Mudns  8c0« 
▼ola. 

^dilea. 

7.  Pon^^lMns-    Q.  ConsiSus, 

Quastoffs. 

A,   Posthumius  Albus  JRegUlensis,    L, 

^buHusEha. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  280. 

37*  Consulship. 

L.  iEMILIUS  MAMERCINUS,  a  thtsd 

time; 
VOPISCUS  JULIUS  lULUS. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People, 

Cn.  Genudua.    C.  Idlius  Ruga. 

iSdilea. 

T,  Genrndus  Aventinensis,    L,  Caiicws, 

QnsBaton. 
P,  ServWus  Priscus,    L.  Lucretius  TVi- 
cipUtew. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  281. 

38.  Consulship. 

L.  PINARIUS  RUFU8  MABfERCf* 

NUS. 
C.  FURIU8  FUSUS: 
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THE  CAPITOLINB  MARBLES; 


TributiM  of  the  People, 
Volao  Publilius  Fhilo.    G.  LaBtoriu*. 

Q.  Considius.     7.  Statins. 

Qufeston. 
T.    Veturius   Geminus    Cicurinut.      P. 
Volumniut  Amintinut  Gallut, 

YEAR  OF  RQME,  282.   * 

39.  COKSULSHIP. 

AP.  CLAUDIUS  SABINUS  REGIL- 

LENSIS. 
T.  QUINCTIUS  BARBATUS  CAPI- 

TOLINUS. 

Trilmnet  of  the  People. 
Volero  Pablilius  Philo.     C.  Latorius. 

P,  Muciut  SccBVOla,    K.  JtmUu  Longut. 

Qnnston. 
Ser,  Sulpitius  CameHnus,      C.  Claudius 
Sabinut  RegiUensit. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  283. 

40.  Consulship. 

L.  VALERIUS  POPUCOLA  POTI- 

TUS,  A  second  time. 
T.  iEMILIUS  MAMERCINUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C  Sidnius  BeUutus.  L.  Numitorias.   M. 
Duilius.  L.  Mflecilius.   S.  Icilius  Ruga, 
^diles.    . 
L.  Ca^cius.   T.  StoHus. 
Qusestora. 
L.  Quinctius  CwuiinwUus,     L,  Cornelius 
Malugutcnsis, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  284. 

4L  Consulship. 

A.  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS  C^LI- 

MONTANUS. 
T.  NUMICIUS  PRISCUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Apnmius.    F.  Mucius  ScsptoIa.    K. 
AtiniusLongus.    M.  Dedus.    C.Mcb- 
ninus. 

iEdiles. 
Vokro  PubliUus  Philo.     C.  LaioHus. 

Qnantors. 
//.  Minucius  Augurinus,     C.  Horatius 
PuhiUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  285. 

42.  Consulship. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  BARBATUS  CAPI- 

TOLINUS,  a  second  time. 
Q.  SERVILIUS  PRISCUS. 
T.  Quinctiua  tiiumphg  over  the  Volsci  and 
Antiates. 


Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Pontificius.   C.  Considius.    L.  Romu- 
1    leius.   L.Titmiu8.  M.  Genuciiis  Aven- 
tinensis. 

iEdiles. 
C.  Sidnius  Bellutus.   M.  DuiUus- 


Quaestors. 
Q.  Minucius  Augurinus.     i 
Tricostus  CtelinunUanus. 


Virgimius 


C.  VHu^ 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  286. 

43.  Consulship. 

TL  -ffiMILIUS  MAMERCINUS,  a  se- 
cond timei 
Q.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.Duilius.    C.  Masvius.   T.  Statius-    M. 
Decius.    L.  Csdidus. 

ifidiles. 
L.  NufnUorms,  Sp.  IciHus  Buga. 

Qusstors. 
T.  RomiHus  Rocus  Vatieanus. 
rius  Cicurinus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  287- 

44.  Consulship. 

SP.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBUS  REGII^ 

LENSIS. 
Q.   SERVILIUS  PRISCUS,  a  seoood 

time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Volero  Publilius  Philo.     M.  Pompilins. 

M.Manilius.   C.  Sidnius  BeUutus.  P. 

SiliuB. 

^diles. 
L,  Mcecilius,   Cu.  Apronius, 

Quiestors. 
A.JEtemiusFoHtinalU,    Sex.  QutsaiRus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  288. 

45.  Consulship. 

Q.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS,  a  second 

time. 
T.  QUINCTIUS  BARBATUS  CAPI- 

TOLINUS,  a  third  time. 

the  ninth  lustrum. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Dedus  Mus.     M.  Mietilius.     P.  L»- 
torius.    M.  Pontifidus.    M.  Considius. 

iEdiles. 
C.  Pontificius,     L.  TUMus, 

Quaestors. 
Sp.  Taipcius  MoHtanus  Capiiolmuu.    P* 
Horatius  Tcrgcminus. 
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YEAR  OP  ROME,  289. 

40.  COXBULBBIP. 

A.  POSTHUMIU8  ALBU8  REGIL- 

LEN^IS. 
SP.  FURIUS    MEDULLINU8   FU- 
SUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Lf.  Domitius  ^nobarbus.    L.  Caedltius. 
L.  Msniiu.    Cn.  Oenacius  Aventinen- 
U8.    M.  Caodicius. 

^diki. 
M,  PompUiau,    C,  Duilius. 

QusBton. 
/*.   Settiut   CapUoUaut.      T,   MenenUu 
Lanatue. 

Procoksul. 
T.  QuinctiuB  Barbatua  Capitolintu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  290. 

47.  COWSULSHIP. 

p.  SERVILIUS  PRISCUS. 
L.  iCBUTIUS  ELVA.   Both  die  before 
the  year  of  their  cooBulahip  ends. 

Tribunet  of  ike  People, 
C.  Licinius*  C.  Volsciug.  C.  Junius  Bru- 
tus  Bubulcua.    M.  Selllus.    P.  Publi- 
liufl  PhilQ. 

iCdiles. 

M,  MetUiui,     M.  Pouii/iciut. 

Qjuaeston. 

Ap»  Claudius  Sabinus  Rrgillensis.      Sp. 

Veturim  t'rassus  Cicurinus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  29L 

48.  COXBULSHIP. 

L.    LUCRETIUS    TRICIPITINUS, 

who  triumphs  07£r  the  Volsci  and  iCquL 

T.  VETURIUS  GEMINUS  CICURI- 

NUS,^ho  receives  the  honours  of  an 

OTftdo/l. 

Tribunes  of  Vie  People, 
Sex.  Titius.    C.  Terentius  Araa.    M.  De- 
cius  Mus.     C.  Fescennius.     M.  Consi- 
dius. 

^diles. 
L,  Manius.    Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis* 

Qusestora. 
T.  Gtnudus  Augurinus,     M,  Cornelius 
Malugitiensis, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  292. 

49.C0K8DL8HIP. 

P.  VOLUMNIU8  AMINTINUS  GAL- 

LUS. 
SER.  SULPICIUS  CAMERINUS. 


TrUmtes  of  the  Peopk, 
A.  Vhginiiis.     ALhVoUdus  Fictor.     G. 
Nomitoriua.    L.  IfiBcOhia.  L.Sidniut 
Belluttts. 

^dika. 

C.  TerenHus  Arsa,   M.  SelHus. 

QuoatOTS. 

T,  Antonius  Merenda.     M,  Sergius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  293. 

60.  CoirsuLSHiP. 

M.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA,aiecoDd 

time. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  SABINUS  BEGIL- 
LENSIS.     Valerius  dies  in  his  office. 
L.  QUINCTIUS  CINCINNATUSsttc- 
oeedshino. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
A.  Virgmiua.     M.  Volscius  Fictor.     C. 
Numitorius.    L.  Sicinius  Bellutua.   L. 
Maedliua. 

iEdika. 

Se^B.Tkins.     M.DeeiusMns, 
Qua»tors. 
M,  Horatku  Barbaius,    Lar,  Berminius 
Aquiliuus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  294. 

51.  Consulship. 

Q.  FABIU8  VIBULANUS,a  third  time. 
L.  CORNELIUS   MALUGINENSIS 

COSSUS. 
The  former  triumphs  over  the  JEqu\  and 

Volsci ;  the  latter  over  the  VoUci  and 

Antiates. 

THE  TEKTH  LUSTRUM. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

A.  Viiginias.    M.  Volscius  Fictor.    C 

Numitorius.     L.  Maedlius. 

iEdiles. 

Af.  Considius.   C  Fescennius. 

QuflBStors. 

A.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus.     C. 

ServUius  Structus  Ahala. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  296. 

52.  C0K8UX.8HIP. 

C.  NAUTIUS  RUTILUS,  a  second  time. 
L.  MINUCIUS  AUGURINUS,  who  is 
forced  to  abdicate. 

Dictator. 

L.  QUINCTIUS  CINCINNATUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

L.  Tarquitios  Flaccua. 

Quinctius  triumphs  over  the  ^quL 
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THB  CAPITOLINB  MARBLES; 


A.Viigiiiiiia.  M.VobdaB.  C.  Nvmito- 
tiu.  L.  Sidnins  BeUntuip  li^Mna- 
ttns. 

-      JBdflea. 
C.  V6laciu$.  P.  PtAmut  PhUo. 
Qiuetton. 
M.  Vakriut  Maxkntu.     T.  Quimctiut 
^rbaiuM  CapUolinm. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  290. 

63.  GoifSTTLBHIP. 

C.  HORATIUS  PULVILLUS. 
Q.  MINUCIUS  AUGURINUS. 

TrUnme*  of  the  People. 
A.  ViTgimas.  M.  Vdbcfais.  C.  Nomito- 
lias.    Li  Mcdliiu.    L.  Sicmiui  Bel- 
Intut. 

Sex,  TUiut.  CJuhUu  BnUutBtibMkus, 

Qiuwtm. 
Jf.  Pablut    Vibulanui,      If.   GeiganUu 

Macerinut* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  397- 

64.  Consulship. 
M.  VALERIUS  MAXIMUS. 

8P.  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS  C^- 
LIMONTANUS. 

Secular  Gamee, 
Tribune*  of  the  People, 
L.Iciliu8Ruga.  L.  AIlieniuB.  K.  Duilius. 
Q.  Petelius  Libo  Viaolas.   M.  Oppius. 
Sex.  Manilius.  CFuldnius.  L.  Roscius. 
6p.ABtixw.  P.Lidaius. 

^diles. 
M.Clttudhu  Cicero,  M'.MarchuEutUue, 

QuantOTB. 
C  Julius  Jului.  Furuu  Funu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  298. 

65.  CoXBULBBiP. 

T.ROMILIUS  R0CU8VATICANUS. 
C.  VETURIUS  SICURINUS. 

Tribune*  of  the  People, 
L.  Idlius  Roga.   L.  Allienkis.   Q.  Pffti. 
lius.     P.  Lidnius.    Sp.  Antius.     M, 
Oppius.    L.  Rosdus.   K.  Duilios.   C. 
Fuldnius.  Sex.  Msnilius. 

AdUes. 

U.  smut.    C.  PompUiu*, 

Quseston. 

M,  Genucuu  Augurinu*.  A,  Semproniut 
AtrtUinue, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  2». 

66.  Coif8UI.8HIF. 

8P.  TARPBIU8  MONTANUS  CAPI- 

TOLINU8. 
A.  ^TERNIUS  FONTINAMB. 

Tribumee  of  ike  People 
L.SidiiiiisDentatiis.  a  daadiosCifleBBb 
Sp.  Oppius  Coreiooi.  Sex.  Tidsa. 
T.Albinius.  M.  Tidnius.  L.Mani. 
lius  Yitnlus.  M\MaKittsBata«s.  M. 
Clauditts  Cioero.    AL  Tazquiiius  L«b. 


iBdiles. 

L.  AUieniu*.  A.  Virgimims, 

QosBSton. 

L,  Valerhu  Poplieola  PotUut,     C.  Cur- 

tmtPhUo, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  300. 

57*  Consulship. 

SEX.  QUINTILIUS,  who  dies  ia  hb 

ooosulship. 
P.  HORATIUS  TEROEMINU8. 

TrUbunee  ^fihe  People. 
Lb  ApraniuB.    C.  Memmias.    C  Mdins. 
C.  Maenius.    P.  Furius.     Q.  Roma. 
Idus.  M.Silius.  L.VolumiuusFlaiiiiiia. 
M.  TerentiuB  Ana.    N.  OtadUua. 

.£dUes. 
L,  IciRui  Ruga,    Q,  PttteUue  Libo  Fiio- 
lus. 

Qaaeston. 
L.  Atilius  Longue,    L.  Papiriue  MugiU 
lanut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  301. 
50.  Consulship. 
P.  SESTIUS  CAPITOLINUS. 
T.  MENENIUS  LANATUS. 

Tribune*  of  ike  People, 
Sex.  Titius.  G.  Fuldnius.  L.  Fuldnius. 
P.  Tarquitius  Laurendnus.  T.  Qcuu- 
dus  ATendnensis.  M.  Omnus.  M. 
JuTendus.  0.  Pompilhis.  C.  Sexda& 
C.  Rabuldns. 

^dilea. 

K,  Duiliut.    Sp.  Oppius  Comicem, 

QuflBSton. 

L,  Semprouiu*  Atratinut.  JIT.  Raimkim*. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  303. 
59.  Consulship. 
AP.  CLAUDIUS  CRA8SINUS. 
T.  OENUCIUS  AUGURINUS. 

They  abdicated  die  coosulahip  to  maks 
way  for  die  D^caavin, 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  302. 

1.  Dkcxmyikatx. 

AP.  ClAVDIUB  CRASaiNUS. 

T.  Gsxvcius  Auon&iwus. 

Sp.  VxTUKivt  Cramos  Cicuxixus. 

C  JVI.I1]  8  lULUt. 
A.  MA]rZ.X178  VULBO. 

Sp.Posthu  Miv  bAlbu  bRxailievbis. 
Sp.  SxBTiira  Capitolixvb. 

SXR«  SUX.FXTIU8  CaMEXHTUB. 

T.  Rom ix.it7B  Rocvb  Vaticavvb. 

p.  HomATlUB  TxaOXMlMITB. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  308. 

2.  Decxxvi&atx. 

Appius  Claudiub  Cxabbixub,  a  Be. 

oond  time; 
Q.  Fabius  Vibulaxitb. 
M.  CORKXLtUS  Malvoiitknbib. 
T.  AKTONI0B  MeBEKDA. 

M.  Sbbgivb. 

Q.  PJBTXX.IUB  LiBO  VXBOLUB. 

I^.  MivuciDs  AuavxixuB. 
M\  Rabulxiub. 

K.  DUXLIITB. 

Sp.  Oppiub  Coxkicek. 

YKAR  OF  ROME,  304. 

3.  DXCEMVIXATK. 

Appxitb  Claudius  Cxabbin ub,  a  third 
time,  irith  the  same  coUeagues  as  in  the 
Becond  deoemTirate.  Being  forced  to  give 
pUoe  Co  new  Coosiils,  they  abdicated. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  304. 

60.  COXBULBHIP. 

L.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA  POTI- 

TUS.     He  triumphs  over  the  ^quL 
M.   HORATIU9  BARBATU8.     He 

trimnphs  over  the  Sabines. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

L.  ViiginhiB.  L.  Idlius  Ruga.  P.  Nn- 
mitorios.  M.  Dnilius.  C.  Sidnius 
BeUntiis.  M.  Titinios.  C.  AinoDius.  C. 
OppioB.  M.  PompooiuB.     P.  ViUiiis. 

.£diles. 
C  CUmdiue  Cicero.    M.  TUinUu. 


QuCBtOXB. 

Agrippa  MenenUu  Lanahut, 
Mus. 


X.  Jt^tu 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  306. 

61.  C0XBVX.BHIP. 

LAR.  HERMINIUS  AQUTLINU8. 
T.  VIROINIUS  TRIC08TUS  CiELI- 
MONTANUS. 


Tribtmes  of  the  Peopie,  aecart^ng  to  Xlvy. 

Sp.  TarpehiB  MontanuB  CapltoUDaB.  A. 
^temius  Fontinalia.  L.  Tiebooius 
Asper.  Q.  Considius.  L.  Allienius. 
M*.  Marcius.  a  Fulcinius.  M.  Clan- 
diua  Cicero.  C.  ClandiuB  Cieenk  L. 
AlbinhiB. 

iEdiles. 

L.  Vohimniiu  Flamma,  P.  Tar^ptUlme 
Loftrentintte. 

QlUBBtOIB. 

C.  Sergiut,    M.  PapMue  Craenu^ 
YEAR  OF  ROME,  30& 

82.  COMBULBHIP. 

M.  OEGANIUS  MACERINUS. 
C.  JULIUS  IULU8. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
P.  Villius.    C.  Oppius.     Sp.  Antius.  C. 
Pompilius.      C.  Antius.     L.  ViUius. 
-Sex.  ManiliuB.    M.  Silius.    C.  Viigi- 
nius.  M.  Icilius  Ruga, 

^dilcs. 
JIf.  TUiniue.     M.  Pomponkte. 

QuastOFB. 
JIf.  Comelhu  MakigineneU,  C.  NrntOmM 
JRtaUut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  307. 

63.  COXBULBHIP. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  BARBATUS  CAPI- 

TOLINUS,  a  fourth  Uine. 
AGRIPPA  FURIUS  FUSU8. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Lb  Allienius.  P.  Numitorins.  L.  Tie- 
bonius  Asper.  L.  Fuldnius.  M*.  Al. 
lienius.  M*.  Maicius.  M.  Pomponius. 
L.  Roscius.  M.  Claudius  Cicero.  P. 
Scaptius. 

iEdiles. 

C.  Sicmiut  BeUutuu     C  Jproniut. 

QnsBstoiB. 

L.  VaJerius  PotUus.  Mam.  JEmmus 
Mamercinue. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  dO& 

64.  CONBULBHIP. 

M.  GENUCIUS  AUGURINU& 
C.  CURTIUS  PHILO. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C.  Canuleius.  C.  Furius.  C.  Claudius 
Cicero.  L.  Furius.  L.  (^pius,  TL 
Pontifidus.  M.Titinius,  C.Vbginius. 
Co.  Apuletus  Pansa.     T.  Latinius. 
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P.  FWius.     C.  (^ppius. 

Quaoston. 
C.  Fostiut  Flaccin'itor,  PoHhumiut  JEbu- 
tlu9  Elva, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  309. 

1.  MiLITA&T  TaiBUKESHIP. 

Semprokius  At&atinus. 

Atilius  Longus. 

Cloelius  Siculus.   They  all  three 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  309. 

6&.    COHSULSHIP. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  MUGILLANU8. 
L.  SEMPRONIUS  ATRATINUS. 

Tribune*  ofUie  People^ 
N.  Sextiiu  Sextinufl.  Sp.  Icilius  Ruga. 
Pub.  Numitorius.  M.  Pomponius.  C. 
Apronius.  L.  Casdicius.  C  Sicinius 
BellutUB.  Sex.  Maniliua.  C.  Pompi- 
lius.    Q.  Melius. 

.fidfles. 
L.  TrelfOtHitt  Atper,      JIf.  IcUiut  Ruga, 

Qusstora. 
L,  Serghu,  Mam.  JEmUhu  Mamerciuus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  310. 

66.  CoirflULSHip. 

M.   GEGANIU8  MAMERCINUS,  a 

•eoood  time. 
T.  QUINCTIUS  BARBATUS  CAPI- 

TOLINUS,  a  fifth  time. 
M.  Oeganius  triumphu  over  the  Volsd. 

First  Censors. 
M.  Papirius  Mugillanns. 
L.  Sempronius  Atratmus. 

THE  eleventh  LUSTRUM. 

Tribune*  of  the  People, 
C.  Virginius.     L.  Marcius.     C.  Oppius. 
C.  Antius.   Cn.  Gcnucius.    P.  ViDius. 
L.  Villius.   Sp.  Antius.    L.  Apronius. 
C.  Latorius. 

^diles. 

C.  Canuleiut,     JV.  SexHus  Scxtinut, 

Quiestors. 

L.  Papiriui  Crasnu,   L,  Virginius  Trt- 

cott/ts. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  311. 

67.  Consulship. 
M.  FAhlUS  VIBULANUS. 
POSTHITMIUS    /EBUTIIS    ELVA 

CORNiCEN. 


TrVrnnee  of  the  People, 

C.  Petillius.  C.  Claudius  Cicero.  C.  Si- 
dnius  BeDutus.  L.  Trebonius  Asper; 
L.  Oppius.  Q.  Dedus  Mns.  Q.  Ro*. 
cius.  M.  Titinhis.  M.  Allieimts.  Q. 
Terentius. 

^diles. 

C.  Furius.     L.  Furius, 

QusBstors. 

L.  Sergiut  Fidenai.     Ser,  Sulplctui  Ca~ 

merintu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  312. 

68.  Consulship. 

C.  FURIUS  PACILUS  FUSUS. 
M.  PAPIRIUS  CRASSUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C.  Petillius.  L.  Villius.  N.  Sexdua  Sex. 
dnus.  M.  Duilius.  C.  Volnmirius 
Flamma.  K.  Atinius  Loogoa.  C  Fu- 
rius.  P.  Viigimus.  L.  Sidntua  Bel. 
Itttus.    L.  R(miuldu8« 

^diles. 
Ir.  Csfdidus.     C.  Leetorius. 

Qucestors. 
L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis.    C.  ServUiut 
Structus  Ahala* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  313. 

69.  Consulship. 
PROCULUS  OEGANIUS  MACBRI- 

NUS. 
L.  MENENIUS  LANATUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Mardus.  C.  Apronius.  C.  Caauldus. 
P.  Mudus  Sccevola.  Voler.  Pnblilius. 
L.  Titinius.  Cn.  Apronius.  L.  Petil- 
lius.  Q.  Mudus  Scevola.  Sp.  Idlius 
Ruga. 

.fidiles. 
Cn.  Genucius,    Q.  Decius  Mus, 

Quoaton. 
M.  Posthumius  AOms  BegiUensis,   T-Ge- 
ganius  Macerinus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  314. 

70.  Consulship. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  TCAPITOLINUS,  a 

sixth  time. 
AGRIPPA  MENENIUS  LANATUS. 

Dictator. 
L.  QUINCTIUS  CINCINNATUS,  a 

second  time. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
C.  SerriUus  Structus  Ahala. 
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Tribune  qf  ike  PeopU. 

Q.  CjBcJliiM  MeteUoB.  C.  Junius  BubaU 
GU8  Brutns.  Sex.  Titinius.  C.  Sicinius 
Belltttus.  L.  CsBdicius.  C.  PIsetorius. 
C.  CoDsidius.  Q.  Roacius.  L.  Numi- 
torius.    If.  Maedliufl. 

^dilea. 
C  Petilliut.  K.  Atiniut  Longut. 
Qucston. 
/*.   Horatiut  Tergeminua,     C.  Claudius 
Sabinus  Hegittenris, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  316. 

2.  MlLITAKY  TaiBUNESHlP. 

Mam.  ^miliub  Mamercinub. 

Lf.  QniKCTIUS  CiNCINNATUS. 

L.  Julius  Iulus. 

TrUmnet  of  the  People. 

N.  Sextins  Sezdnus.  M.  Pompiliiu.  P. 
Dedus  Mus.  C.  Radliua.  L,  Caou- 
leitts.  C.  Volumnius  Flamma.  M.  Oe- 
nudiu  AveDtinen&ia.  C.  Duilius.  T. 
Statius. '  C.  PoDtifidus. 

^diks. 
Voler.  PublUins  Philo,     L,  Romuleius, 

Qua»ton. 
JIf.  Foenut  Ptaccinaior.     L,  Pinarius 
Bifflu  Mamercwut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  3ia 

71*  COMBULSHIP. 

M.  GEGANIUS  MACERINUS,  a  third 

time. 
L.  SERGIUS  FIDENAS. 
Dictator, 
M.  -^MILIUS  MAMERCINUS. 
He  triumphs  OTer  the  Veientes,  Falisd, 

snd  Fidenates. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
L.  Qninctius  Cindmiatus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Canoleius.    K.  Atioius.    M.  Antius. 
M.  Treboniafi.  M.Albinius.   Sex.  Ti- 
tinius.    M.  Miecilius.    L.  Statius.    A. 
AUienios.    C.  iElios  Pietus. 

^dOes. 
Q.  Cacilius  MeUllus.    P.  Mucins  Scce- 
voUl 

Qusstors. 
Sp,  Postkumius  RegiUensis.      L.  Furius 
MeduUinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  317- 
72.  Consulship. 
M.  CORNELIUS  MALUGINENSIS. 
L.  PAPIRIUS  CRA8SUS. 


Tribunes  ofUhe  People. 

Bp,  Molius.  0.  Furios.  C.  VdluBiniQs 
Flamma.  L.  Manilius.  L.  Sextius. 
M.  Furius.  L.  Caedidus.  M.  Mani- 
lius.   C.  Apffonitts.    C.  Mienius. 

^dlles. 
C  Junius  Bubukus  Brutus.     Sex.  THi- 
nius. 

Quffistora. 

T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnaius.  A. 
Postkumius  Tuberius* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  3ia 

73.  Consulship. 

C.  JULIUS  IULUS,  a  scoood  time. 
L.  VIROINIUS  TRICOSTUS. 

Dictator. 

Q.  SBRVILIUS  PRISCUS  FIDENAS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
Posthumitts  ^butiiis  EWa  Comioen. 

Censors. 
C.  Furius  Padlus  Fnsus. 
M.  Geganius  Maoerinus. 

thx  twelfth  lustrum. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C.  Canuldus.  C.  Considius.  C.  Plseto- 
rius.  C  Titius.  M.  Trebonius.  L. 
Canuldns.  M.  Cmisidms.  C.  Rad> 
Uus.    M.  Foldniua.    T.  Statius. 

^daes. 
P.  Dedus  Mus.     C.  Pontijkius. 

Quastors. 
C  Julius  Mento*  A.  JEtemius  Fontina- 
lis. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  319. 

74.  Consulship. 

C.  JULIUS  IULUS,  a  thiid  time. 

L.  VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUS,  a  le- 

oond  time. 

Dictator. 
MAM.  iEMILIUS  MAMERCINUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
A.  Posthumius  Tubertns. 

Tribunes  qfthe  People. 
C.  Furius.  M.  Cosdidns.  L.  Msenins. 
M.  Pontifidus.  C.  Volsdua.  L.  Do- 
mitius  ^nobarbus.  P.  Silius.  C.  Mce- 
nius.  M.  Metilius.  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubttlcus. 

^diks. 
M.  Aibinius,    A,  Allienius. 
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T.  LartUu  yiavut,     HatHus  Lueretlm 
TrieifUkutt. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  880. 

3.  MlLITABT  TmiBuirxsHiP. 
M.  Fabivb  ViBULAiruB. 

M.  FosLiuB  Flaccinator. 
L.  Sxaeivt  Fidek^. 

TrUmnet  of  the  People. 
L.  Cuiuleiiu.  L.  Caadiciiis.  C.  Volum- 
Dius  Flamma.  M.  SeUius.  V.  VoU 
■dus  Fictor.  K.  Atinius  Longus.  Lb 
CcdidoB.  M.8Uiiis.  L.  Vobciug.  C. 
Tidus. 

iSjp.  MaUui,    M,  Furitit, 
Quaston. 
iV.  Pdbiut  Vibukmut,    T.  GenueuuAu^ 
gurinut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  SSL 

4.  MlLITAJlT  TSIBUKESBIP. 

L.  PlKAEIUB  RUFUS  MAMEaCIXUB. 

L.TURIU9  Medullivub. 
Sp.PoBTHuif  iubAlbu  bReoillenbib.* 

TrUmne9  of  the  People. 
li.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus.  L.  Sicinius 
Bellutui.  L.  Csdlius  MeteUus.  M* 
Decitts  Mus.  L.  DomitiuB  ^nobar- 
bus.  Sex.  Titiniua.  Co.  Sicinius  Bd. 
lutus.  P.  Dedus  Mas.  L.  ^lius  Pas- 
tus.    M\  Mardus. 

^diles. 

Jf.  Trebonku.     T.  Statiut, 

QuoBton. 

P.  ServiUus  Priscus.      M.  Chudiui  Sa^ 

Hnus  RegWentit. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  322. 

76*  Consulship. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  PENNUS  CINCIN- 

NATUS. 
C.  JULIUS  MENTO. 

Dictator. 
A.  POSTHUMIUS  TUBERTUS. 
He  ttiumphs  OTer  the  ^qui  and  Volsd. 

General  of  the  Horte. 

L.  Julias  lulus. 
TrVmnei  efihe  People. 
A.yirginiu8.   T.  Metilius.    M.Metllius. 
C.  Pontifidus.    C.  CadUus.  G.  Pcti- 
Uus.     AI.  Pontifidus.    M.  Furius.    C 
PsBtilius.     P.  Plautius  Proculus. 

.fidilea. 
X.  Junimt  Brutus  Bubukut,  C.  Vohcius, 


Se9,  JuHms  iuku,    Q.  FahktM 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  323. 

70.  COSSULBHIP. 

C.  PAPIRIUS  CRASSU& 
L.  JULIUS  IULU8. 

Tribune*  of  the  People, 

Sex.  Titinius.  M.  Sdlios.  M.  SOiaB. 
Lb  Sidnius  BeHutuai  P.  Licttriiis. 
L.  Volsdus  Fictor.  C.  VoIiiiiiimos 
Fliunma.  G.  PompUios.  L.  Csditias. 
G.  Terentius  Arsa. 

AdOes. 

L.  FoUciut.    M,  DecUu. 

Qucftors. 

A.  Semproniut  Atraiinu*.     Xr.  MoruHu* 

Barbatus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  324. 

77*  GOKSULBUIP. 

L.   SERGIUS   FIDENAS,   a    Mcond 

time. 
HOSTUS  LUCRETIUS  TRIGIPITI- 

NUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Petelius.  G.  Pcetdius  Libo.  Sp.  M». 
lius.  L.  CeciliuB  Metdlos.  M.  Voi- 
sdus  Fictor.  C.  Numitoiins.  Sp.  Hb- 
lius  Capitolinus.  G.  Lctoriua.  Spw 
Antius.    M.  Trebonius. 

.ffidiles. 
JUT.  Mareius.     L.  JBIkus  Pmtus. 

QusBStots. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  RegiOensis.     5jpb 
Nautius  Ruiibts, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  335. 

78.  COKSULSHIP. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  PENNUS  CINGIN- 
NATUS,  a  second  time. 

A.  CORNELIUS  COSSUS.  Some  tu. 
thors  place  Go«sus*8  triumph,  and  the 
trophy  he  made  of  the  spoils  of  Tolnm- 
nius,  king  of  the  VeicnteB)  under  diis 
year. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

Gn.  Sidnius  Bdlutus.  G.  GocOias  Me- 
teUus. P.  PubliUus  Philo,  the  SOD  flf 
Publius.  P.  Publilius  Philo,  the  sod  of 
Volero.  L.  Virginius.  M.  Fuiioi. 
M.  PUetorius.  L.  Publilius  Pfaib  VoL 
scus.  Q.  Poetdius  Libo  Visolns.  L. 
Mamilius  Vitulus. 

jEdUea. 
P.  Plttutius  Proculus.    T,  MetUhu. 
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QUMftOlt. 

C  SewtprOHku  AtrtMmu>    L,  MmOku 
VuUo  CapUoHnui^ 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  326. 

79.   COKBULSHIP. 

Ij.  PAPIRIUS  IIUOILLANUS,  a  le- 

oood  time. 
C.  SERVILIUSSTRUCTU8  AHALA. 

Trihimes  of  the  FBopfe. 
C.  Casdlius  MeteOui.  Sex.  ManiUiu.  A. 
Viiginiut.  C.  Pompilins.  L.  Cadiciiu. 
M.  MuuUos.    M.  SOiui.    L.  Sidniiu. 
P.  ItmtamuB,  P.  Lidniui. 

JEdilei. 
'  C  TereiUku  Armu    Jf.  SOOmu 
Qusston. 
<2.  Antouiut  Meroida,  L,  PapMui  Mm~ 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  .127. 
ft.  MrLiTART  Teibunxbhip. 

T.QuiXCTIUsPEKKUSClirCIWKATUS. 

C.  FuRius  Pacilvs. 

M. Post  Hu  1CIV8  Alb  U8REOILLM8I8. 

A.  CoB.Kxi.in8  C088II8. 

DZCTATOB. 

MAM.  AMILIUS  MAMERCINUS* 

a  third  time.     He  triamphs  OTer  the 
Veientes  and  FideiiateB. 

General  ^fihe  Horte. 
A.  Coinelius  Cotsns* 
TrUmnettfthe  People. 
li.  Caeflius  MeteUua.    C.  Lctorini.   8p. 
MbIIus  CapitoUnus,  the  son  of  Sparius. 
L.  ^lius  Paetuii.    L.  Idlius  Ruga.    L. 
Pobliliuf  Philo.  Spuriut  Maelios  Capi- 
tollDua,  the  son  of  Caios.    M.  Opphis. 
M.  Claudius  Cioeio.  K.  Dnilius. 

^diks. 

e.  NumUoHue.    M.  Vol$eius. 

Qnseston. 

L,  ServOme  Structus.    T.  (^MinefiM  Co- 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  828. 

0.  MiLZTABT  TbiBUMXBHIP, 

A.  SxM  PBOVIV8  Atbatzkvs* 

L.  FubzusMbdullikub,  aseoood  time. 

L.  H0BATIU8  Babbatus. 

TfVnmeM  of  the  People* 
C  Foldnkis.  L.  Viiginius.  P.  PuUSUns 
Philo,  the  son  of  Vdero.  C.  Popilius. 
P.  Numitorius.  SocTitius.  Q.  Pes- 
tdhu  Ubo  Visolus^  P.  PubUHus  Philo, 
the  too  of  Pttblins.  M.Plctorius.  M« 
Titkioa. 


iEdikiL 

VUhIms. 

Quoston. 
M.  Manliut  Vuleo  CapitoUmts.  Sp.  Nm~ 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  329. 

7.  M11.1TABT  Tbibubxsrip. 
Ap.Claudiub  CbabsusRxoillxbsis. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

&  SxBGiuB  Fide  WAS,  a  ssoond  time. 
Sex.  Jdlius  Iulus. 

CXM80B8. 

L.  Julius  lulus. 
L.  Papiiius  Ciassus. 

THE  THIBTEEMTH  LU8TBU1E. 

TfVmfiee  of  the  People. 
L.  Vnginius.  C.  Pompilius.  Sp.  Oppios 
Comioen.  C  Claudius  Cioera  C  Nu- 
mitorius. L.  Sidnius.  C.  Pompittns. 
Sp.  Maelius  Capitolinus.  L.  Roscins. 
L.  Volumnius  Flamma. 

^daes. 

Sex.  ManiUus.    M.  Ma$imut. 

QuAstors. 

L.  LMCreHue  TfidpUXmu.    C*  ServUku 

AmUIo* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  3301 

80.  CovsuLSuiP. 
C  8EMPRONIUS  ATRATimJS. 
Q.  FABIUS  VIBULANUS. 

Tribunes  tfihe  People. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus.  Sp.  Mslius.  L.  AU 
binius.  L.  Trebonius  Asper.  C  Ms»- 
lius.  M.  Claudins  Cicero.  M.  Op. 
pios.  M.  Apuldus.  M.  Plctorius.  P. 
Furius. 

iBdiles. 

L.  Idlius  Ruga.    K.  Dumus. 

Quaston. 

M.  Papwius  MngiOauus.    Sfp.  Veturiui 

Croesus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  331. 

8.  MiLlTABT  TbiBUBESHIP. 

L.  Mavlxus  Vvlso  Capitolivus. 

Q.  An  TO BX 178  MeBENDA. 
L.  PaPIBIUB  MUOII.LAXU8. 

L.  Sebviltus  Stbuctvs. 

Trihumes  of  the  People. 

L.  Hortensius.  Sex.  Tempanius.  L.  Aa« 
tistios.  A.SeUius.  Sjp.  Idlius  Ron. 
X.  Rosens.  M.  TenotiBs  Ana.  m.  ol* 
Ihis.    Ij.  Volnmnios Flamma.  <^Bo» 
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Adilea. 
C.  Papmus,    Q.  PtOeHtu  Ubo  Fisokui, 

QaflMton. 
T.  Vrfurius  Crastus  Citurinus.  Cn.  Cvr- 
melius  CostMS. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  332. 

BI.  Consulship. 

T.     QriNCTIUS     CAPITOLINUS 

BARBATUS. 
N.FABIU8  VIBULANUS.    He  gains 
a  Yktorf  orer  the  Mqai,  and  is  hoooaxed 
with  an  oration. 

Tribuna  ofihi  People. 
8p.  MsIittsCapitolinas.  Sp.  Oppius  Cor. 
nioen.  C  Trebonias  Asper.  C  Rabu- 
leins.  N.  Otacilius.  ll  Albioiaa.  L. 
Roscius.  L.  AUienius.  P.  SiUoa.  C. 
Claudius  Cicero. 

JEdiles. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus.     L.  HorUnsUu, 

Quaeston. 

C.  Valeriui  Poiitus  Volusius.    Cn.  Cor^ 

neUus  Malugmensis  Cossus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  333. 

9.  MiLiTAUT  TmiBtnrESHip. 

T.QniNCTiusPsirKusCiirciiryATUS, 

a  second  time. 
M.  Maxlius  Vulso  Capitolinvs. 
L.  Fuaius  Medvllikus,  a  third  time. 
A.  SsMPaoKius  Atratinus,  a  second 
time. 

Tribunes  of  Hie  People. 
M.  Aotistius.  Sex.  Pompilias.  M.  Ca- 
nnleius.  Sp.  MsBcilius.  C.  Plautius 
Proculus.  M.  Apuleius.  L.  Sicinius 
Dentatus.  Q.  Petilius.  L.  Mardus. 
M.  Pomponius. 

^diles. 

Sex.  Tempanius.  A.  SeUius. 

QasBSton  of  Rome. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus.  M.  Fabius  Ambus-. 

tus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
Q.  Cincinnaius.  M,  Cornelius  Cossus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  334. 

10.  Military  Tuibuxeship. 
AoRippA  Mexenius  Lakatus. 
Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 
P.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 
C.  Servilius  Axilla. 

.  Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus.    L.  Albinius.     L. 
AUienius.  C.  Popilius.  M\  Pomponius. 


L.  Hortcnsioa.  C  Apoldna.   Q.  Cun- 
C*  BuBciBa.  C 


jEdiks. 

JU  Auiisimt.    Sp.  IciBms. 

Quostois  of  Rome. 

P.  Potthmmku  AJms  RegiOemsU.     L. 

Menemus.     Lanatus. 

MDitary  QusBStois. 
L.  Horatius  Barhatus.     P.  Vakrnu  Po.. 

titms. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  33& 

11.  MiLlTART  TrIBITXESHTF. 

M.  Papirius  M1T011.1.AXU8. 
C.  Seryilius  Axilla,  a  se 
L.  Seroius  FiDEXAS,  a  diiid  I 

Dictator. 
Q.  SERVILIUS  PRISCUS  FIDENAS, 

a  second  time. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
C.  ServiHus  Axilla. 

Cexsorb. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanos. 
Mam.  ^milius  Mamerciniis. 

the  fourteexth  lustrum. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

Sp.  Msidlius.  Sp.  Metilius.  A.  SeDina. 
M.  Canuleius.  L.  Villius.  P.  SlUuil 
T.  Pontificius.  P.  Villius.  L.Sicmiiu. 
C.  Pompilins. 

.fidiles. 

Sex.  PompiHus.    P.  AnHsiku, 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 

3£.  Comelins  Cossus.  P.  SuIpictMS  Co-- 
merinus. 

Military  Qua»tors. 

C.  Sergius  Nepos.  L.  Virgvnus  Tricos- 
tus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  336. 

12.  Military  Tribune  ship. 
P.  Lucretius  -Tricipitixus. 

L.  Seryilius  Structus. 

AoRiPPA  Mexexius  Laxatus,   aD 

three  a  second  tim& 
Sp.  Veturius  Crassub  Cicurivus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People* 
Sp.  Mscilius.  Sp.  Metilius.  C.  Apio- 
nius.  L.  Antistius.  M.  Apuleius.  Sex. 
Tempanius.  Sp.  Idlius  Ruga.  L.  Al- 
lienius.  M.  AUienius-  C.  Plautius  Pro- 
culus. 

^dilcs. 
C.  Oppius.     M\  Pomponkus, 
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Qumton  of  Rome. 
:..  Fwriu9  JHeduiHimt.    C  Furiut  Pa- 

Military  Quaoston. 
Cfi,  rurius  Pacilus.  Q.  FaHus  Ambtutus. 

YBAR  OF  ROME,  337. 

13.  Mix.iTAaT  Tbibvkebhip. 

A.  Sejcp&oxiub  Atbatii^us,  a  third 

time. 
M.  Paphlivs  Mugillancs,  and 
Sp.  I^autius  Rutilus,  a  second  time. 
Q.  Fasius  Vibulanus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Sp.  MflBcilitu.    Sp.  Metilias.     M.  Canu- 
leios.     C.  Apukiua.     L.  Oppius.  C. 
Antutius.    Q.  Petilius.   On.  Apuletus. 
Lf.  Fulciniua.     M.  Juvendus. 

^dUes. 
C  MarciuM  Rutilut.     Q,  Cotuidiui. 
Quaaton  of  Rome. 
CJNatgtius  Rutiltu.  Ar.JEfniliiu  Mamcr- 
cinus» 

Military  Quoaton. 
Tu/EmilituMamercmut.Sex.  QuintiUus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  33a 

14.  Military  Tbibukeship. 
v.  cobnelius  cossus. 
quinctius  clxcinkatub. 
C.  Valerius  Volusus. 
N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Tribunet  of  the  People, 
1j.  Seztiua.  C.  Junius  Bubulcus.  M.  An- 
tistiua.  C.  Oppius.  Q.  Mslius.  C.  Sex- 
tius.     Is.  HortensiuB.    Sex.  Pompiliua. 
C.  Canuleius.    T.  Oenucius. 

^dfles. 

C.  Aprontut.    M.  AntUtiu*. 

QuiEBtora  of  Rome. 

C.  Julius  lulus,    Proculus  Geganiut  Ma- 
ctrmut. 

Military  QoaeBtors. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilut,      Mam.    MmUius 
Momercituu. 

TEAR  OF  ROME,  338. 

15.  MiLiTABT  Tbibuweship. 

Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  a  second  time. 

Ch.  Cobkelius  Cossub. 

P.  PosTHUMiUB  Albits,  who  was  IdUed 

by  hi&  soldiers. 
U  Valebius  Potitus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Sextius.    Sex.  Tempanlua.    A.  Tern, 
panias.    M.  CanaleiuB.    L.  Oppius. 


L.  AproniuB.  T.  Pontifidus.  Sp.  Ton- 

paniua.    Sp.  Maedliua.    L.  Cuiuldua. 

iEdiles. 

C.  Plautus.    M.  AUienius. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 

CServiHus  Ahaku  P.  Settius  CapUdkius, 

Military  QuestorB. 
7.  Virginius  Tricottu*  Ca^linunUamu,  C, 
ServUius  Structus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  340. 

82.  COHBULBHIP. 

M.  CORNELIUS  COSSUS. 
L.  FURIUS  MEDULLINUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Publius.  CAntistius.  L.Tempanius. 
C.  Alareius  Rutilus.  L.  Rabuldus.  Gn. 
SelliuB.  L.  Csdidus.  Sex.  Sextiua 
Sextinus.  T.  Oenudua  ATentinensis. 
C.  Apronius. 

JEdUea. 
L,  Oppius,    L.  FulciHius, 
QuBBstors  of  Rome. 
N,  Fabius  Ambustus,  P,  Comeliut  Ruti- 
lus Cossus, 

Military  QusestorB. 
Ch,    Cornelius    Cossus,     P,    Cornelius 
Cossus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  341. 

83.  Consulship. 
Q.  FABIUS  AMBUSTUS. 
C.  FURIUS  PACILUS- 

Cekbobs. 
L.  Sei^us  Fidenas. 
Q.  Servilius  Priscua  Fidenas. 

THE  riPTEEKTH  LUSTRUM. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
h.  Idlius  Ruga.  1M.  Antistiua.  C.  Ca- 
nuldua.  Sex.  Pompiliua.  M.  Canu- 
leius. L.  Sextiua.  C.  Selliua.  Q.  Ca;- 
cilius  MetelluB.  C.  Sextiua.  M.  Dul- 
lius. 

iEdiles. 
Sp,  Tempanius,     Q.  Petilius, 

Qusators  of  Rome. 
P.    Claudius  Cnusui   RegiOensis,    M. 
Geganius  Macerinus, 

Military  Qucstois. 
M*,    Valerius  Maximus.     Q,  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  342. 

84.  Consulship. 

M.  PAPIRIUS  MUGILLANUS. 
C  NAUTIU8  RUTILUS. 
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TfUmmei  of  the  People* 

L.  Junius  Bubulcus  Bratui.  Q.  SOiui. 
Ti.  Pontifiduf.  K.  Adnius  Longus. 
T.  Voler.  PublUiua  Philo.  Q.  Tarentius. 
C.DuiUus.  C.  PlautiusPrOGulus.  Tie- 
biu8.    L.  Petilius. 

^dfles. 

L,  CftdieUu.     L,  Oppiui. 

Quaeston  of  Rome. 

P.  ComeRus  Maiuginetuit.     T.  VHuriut 

GefntHue* 

MQitary  Quotton. 
M.Sergiui  Fldemu.  L*  Sergiut  Fidemu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  343. 

8&   COKStlLBHIP. 

M\  AMILIUS  MAMERCINUS. 
C.  VALERIUS  POTITUS  VOLUSUS. 

He  defeats  the  JEqui^  and  reoeiTes  the 
hoDOun  of  an  ovation. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
M.  Mcnius.  Volero  Publilios  Phflo.  M. 
Genudus  ATentinends.  Sex.  Sextius 
Seztinus.  L.  Tempanius.  L.  Msdliua. 
A.  Tempanius.  C.  Apronius.  Q.  Pub- 
lilius.  Cfn.  SelHua. 

^diles. 
L.IcUittsRuga,  TreMus.  He  (according 
to  Pliny,  b.  1&)  distributed  corn  among 
the  people  grads.  They,  in  gratitude, 
erected  statues  to  his  memory  on  the 
capitol,  and  the  hill  Palatinus ;  andathis 
funeral,  his  corpse  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  dtizens. 

QusBstors  of  Rome. 

Jbf.  Furiut  Funu.  A,  ManRut  Vulio. 

Military  QusBstors. 

M.  QuintUiue  Varus.  M.  JEbuiUu  Eha. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  844. 
36.  CoirsuLSHiP. 
CN.  CORNEUUS  COSSUS. 
L.  FURIUS  MEDULLINUS,  aseoood 
time. 

Tribunei  of  the  People. 
Sp.  Icilius  Ruga.  L.  Idlius  Ruga.  C. 
Jdlius  Ruga.  C.  Junius  Brutus  Ba- 
bulctts.  C.  Volumnius  Flamma.  Q.  De- 
ems Mus.  C.  Lidoius  CalTus.  L.Vil- 
Uns.  M.Pompilius.  Q.  CscOius  Me- 
tellus. 

JBdikfu 

Volero  PubROut  Phih.    M.  IMRme. 

Quastors  of  Rome. 

P.  JEUui  Pcetus.    dSiRme. 


MiUtaiyl 
P.  PuppUu.    K.  FobUu  Ambmetmo,  Thm 

Hat  of  these  four  ouMton  was  tlie  ooly 
patrician  among  mem ;  the  odier  three 
wen  the  first  plebdans  who  cojoyvd  the 
qusestoiship. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  345. 

16.  MlLITAKT  TKIBUMICSHIP. 

C.  JULIVS  IVLUS. 

P.  CORKELIUB  G088U8. 

C.  Sektilivs  Ahala. 

Dictator. 
P.  CORNELIUS  RUTILUS  COSSUS. 
General  of  the  Hone, 
C.  ServiUos  Ahala. 
Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Genudus  Aventincnsis.     I^  Icilhit 
Run.    L.SidniusBellutna.    Tv^iua. 
P.  Dedus  Mus.   8ez.  Tithmis.  I«.  Ma- 
nilius.    C.  Sidnius  Bdlntus.    K.  Ati- 
nius  Longus.    L.  Titinios. 

.Sdiles. 
M.Mmthu.    C.DuUiuu 

QusestonofRome. 
Appiut  Claudlut  Crastut.  L^uBme  JtUmtm 

Military  Quaestms. 
M,Pomponiut,  Cn,Genuciut  AvemHmetuia, 

YEAR  OF  ROME.  346. 
17*  Military  TRiBuyxsHiF. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volusus. 
C.  Sertilius  Ahala,  a  second  time. 
N.  Fabius  ViBULANirs,  a  third  time. 
FuRius  Medullixus. 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
L.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus.  Q.  Modus 
ScsBTola.  P.  Mudus  Scssvola.  Vokra 
PubliUus  PhOo.  Q.  PubliHas  Philo. 
Sex.  Sextius  Sextinus.  Af  •  Manflius. 
L.  Ccdidns.   Q.DechuMiM.    C  Ti- 


iEdaes. 

Sp.  IciUus  Ruga.     Q.  SiRut. 

Quastors  of  Rome. 

L.  AHniut  Longus.    L.  l^bRRms  Phih 

Volscus. 

MiliUry  Qucston. 
Q.  Sulpicius   Camerinus   Comutut.     Q, 
ServiRus  Priscus  Fidenas. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  347. 
18.  Military  Tribuhxshif. 

P.  CORWELIU8  RUTILUS  COSBVS. 

L.  Valxrius  FoTiTvt,  a^ooDDd  lime. 
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Cx.  COBXKT.IVB  CO88U8. 

N.  Fabius  Ambus  tub. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People* 
P.  ifllius  Pastut.   VoleroPubmiiisPhilo. 

Cn.   Oenucius  AveAtinenas.     P.  Pu- 

plus.     Trebius.    M.  PomDonius.    K. 

Atiniua.  M .  PompiUut.  C.  Junius  Bru- 

tus  Bubulcus.     C.  Titiua. 

r.  IcUiu9  Ruga,    Q.  Deeitu  Mug, 

QuflDston  of  Rome. 
P.  Melius  CapUoUnui.     P.  Meniut. 

Military  Quflvtonu 
L,  JuliuM  Julut,     P.  LiciniM  Calvus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  348. 

19.  M11.1TART  Tbibuneship. 
C.  JiTLiirs  IvLVBt  a  lecond  time. 
M\  iGMix.iu8  Mamebciwits. 

T.  QoixcTius  Capitolinus. 

L.  FuBivs  M  EDULLIVU8,  Bseoond  time. 

Q.  QniKCTIVS  CiNClNyATDS. 

A.  MaKI.108  yUL80  CAPITOLXVUi. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  DuUius.  L.  Titinius.  L.  Publilius 
Philo  Volacus.  L.  Ccedidus.  C,  Po- 
pilius.  M.  Duiliua.  L.  Atinius  Loo- 
gus.  C.  ^lius  Poetni.  Co.  Pupius. 
C  Volnmiiius  Flamnuu 

^diles. 
X.  Iciliut  Bugtu    M,  Genudut  Aventi- 
nentit. 

Quoston  of  Rome. 
M.  MetUiu*.    P.  Curatius  Nepot, 

Military  Quostors. 
Sp.   FuHut  MeduUinut.    L.   VirgMus 
Tricothu  CetUmontoftut* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  349. 

20.  MiLiTABY  Tbibuneship. 

P.  COBVELTUS  MeLUOINENSIS. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilub,  a  third  time. 
Cx.  C0BXBLIU8  C088US,  a  second  time. 
C.  VAI.EBIU8  PoTiTUB,  a  third  time. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
M*.  Seboiub  Fidexas. 

TrVmnet  of  the  People. 
Sp.  Idlius  Ruga.  Voleio  PublOius  Philo. 
P.  Lidnius  Calvus.  P.  Melius  Capi- 
totinus.  M.  Manilius.  P.  Maenius.  A. 
Tiebius.  P.  Silins.  C.  Titinius.  C. 
ApnmhM. 

^diks. 
P.  JEtkuM  PoBtue.    Cn.  Genmeiui  AvenH. 
nentit. 

Qoastors  of  Rome. 
C.  Lueerius.  M.  SulpiciuM  Peticuu 
vol.  VI. 


Military  Qnoston. 
M.  PopUhu,  Af.  Geaneiut  Aveniinaitia* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  350. 

2L  MiLiTABT  Tbibuxbship. 

M*.  jEmilxus  Mahercixus,  a  second 

time. 
m.  fubius  f(j8u8. 
Ap.' Claudius  Cbassus. 
L.  Julius  Iulus. 
M.QuiNCTiLius  Varus. 
L.  Valebius  PoTiTU8,athird  tim?. 

Cexsobs. 

M.  Furius  ComiUus. 

M.  Posthumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

THE  SIXTEENTH  LUSTBUM. 

THbunet  of  the  People. 
Q.  Silius.  L.  Publilius  Philo  Volscus. 
M.  Oenucius  Aventinensiu.  C.  TitiiJis. 
Cn.  Apronius.  L.  Icilius  Ruga.  M. 
Pomponius.  M.  Poropilius.  L.  Titius. 
M.  Cndicius. 

^dilcs. 
P.  Pujnus.     Cn,  Pupius. 

Quostors  of  Rome. 
Sp.  Veturiui  Crastut  Cicurinu*.  Sp,  Piu 
piriut  CrattuM, 

Military  Questors. 
M.  Acutiut.    JIf.  Valerius  Maximut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  36L 
22.  M1J.XTAB7  Tbibuxbship. 
C.  Sebvilius  Ah  ALA,  a  third  time. 
Q.SULPICIU8  CamebixusCobxutus. 
Q.  Sebvilius  Pbiscus  Fidexas. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolixus,  a 

second  time. 
L.  ViBoixius  TbicostusCjblimox- 

taxus. 
M*.  Seboius  Fidexas,  a  second  time. 

The  two  last  were  forced  to  abdicate. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Monius.    M.  Popilius.     Sp.  Antius. 
A.  Trebius.    C.  Mmlus.     L.  Atinius 
liongus.     C.  Silius.    C  Icilius  Ruga« 
P.  Madius  Caintoliniis.  M.  Antius. 

^diles. 
C.  Popilius,    X.  TUiniut. 

Qnoston  of  Rome. 
X.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus.    P,  Cor-, 
nelius  Scipio. 

Military  QuBston; 
A.  PosAumius  RegiUensis,   C.  DuiHus,  < 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  362. 
93.  Militabt  Tbibuxeship. 
li.  Valxbzus  Potitus,  a  fourth  time« 
L.  Julius  Iulus. 

cc 
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M.  FuBIUsCa VILLUS. 

M\  ^MiLius  Mamebcin(T8>  »  third 

time. 
Ck.  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  second  time. 
K.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  second  time. 

Tribunet  of  the  Peopfe, 
C.  Trebonius  Asper.  C.  Luceriai.  M. 
Acutius.  P.  Cumtiuju  M.  Oenucius 
Aventinensis.  G.  Fuldniua.  Co.  Mi- 
nuciuB  Augurinus.  M.  Metiliui.  h, 
IdliuB  Ruga. 

^diles. 
P,  SUiut.     P.  Liciniuf  Calvut. 

QuflostoTS  of  Rome. 
X.  Lucretius  Flavus,  Ser.  Sulpieius  Co- 
merktus. 

Military  Questors. 
P.  Corneliut  Cottus,    P.  Plautiut  Pro- 
culut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  363. 

24.  Military  Tribuneship. 
P.  Licivius  Calvus. 

P.  MiELius  Cafitolinus. 

P.  MiGNIUS. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullivus. 

L.  LiTINIUS. 

L.  PUBLILiyS  PUILO  VOLSCUS. 

Tribunet  of  the  People, 
P.  Pupius.    M.  Pontificius.  L.  Volsdas. 
C.  MfBcilius.   C.  Numitorius.    M.  Ge- 
nucius  Aventinensis.     C.  Pontificius. 
M.  Sellius.    C.  Antius.    T.  Statius. 

iEdiks. 
Zr.  Manius.     K.  Atinius  Longut. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
7*.  Meneniut  Lanatus,  T,  Siciniut  Deru 
iatu*. 

Military  QusBStors. 
Sp,  Maliut,    A.  Virginiut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  354. 

25.  Military  Tribukeship. 
C.  DuiLius. 

L*  Atikius  Lokgus. 

Ck.  Oekucius  Avektikevsis. 

M.  POMPpNIUS. 
VOLERO  PuBLILIUS. 

M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Tribunet  of  the  People, 
M.  Acutiua.    L.  Luoerius.    Ii.  Statius. 
C.  Racilius.    M.  Considius.    P.  Lici- 
nius  Calvus.    C.  Volsdns.    M.  Mieci. 
lius.    M.  Plstorius.  L.  Allienius. 

iEdUes. 
C.  TrexMiw  Atper*   Sp.  Antiui. 

QasBston  of  Rome. 
C.  ^miUut  Mamercinui.  Q,  Pfmponiut* 


Milimy  Qnntors. 
£.  Papiriut  Curtor,     L.  Valerutt  Pop- 
licohu 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  356. 

26-  Military  Tribuneship. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus,  afifch  time. 
L.  FuRius  Medullikub,  a  third  time. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 
M.  Furius  Camillus,  a  aeooiid  time. 
Q.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidxvas,  a 

second  time. 
Q.  SuLPicius  Camerivus   Corxu- 

tus,  a  second  time. 

Censors. 
C.  Valerius  Potitus  Volnsiu. 
M'.  JBmilius  Mamerciuus. 

the  seventeenth  lustrum. 
Tribunet  of  the  People, 
Q.  Silius.  P.  Curatios.  C  PaetiUiu.  C. 
Plstorius.  Q.  Poetelias  Libo  Visolas. 
P.  PubUUus  Philo.  M.  Matilins.  a 
PoDtelius  Libo  Visolus.  P.  Plaatiiu 
Proculus.    M.  Popilius. 

^dUes. 
L,  IciHut  Ruga,    C.  Lveerius, 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
M.  Corneliut  MaluginentU,     Jf.  Mar- 
ciut. 

Military  Qusston. 
Af,  JEmUiut  Mamercinut.    L*  Pmhiut 
Corvut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  35€L 
27.  Military  Tribuneship. 

L.  Julius  Iulub,  a  second  time. 

L.  FuRius  Medullinus,  afourth  time. 

L.  Ser»iu6  Fidekas. 

A.PosthumiusAlbin.Regillkksis. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolixus,  a 
third  time. 

P.  CoRNE  LiusM  ALuaiNENSis,  Rsecosd 
time.  Their  election  was  deemed  iirc- 
gular,  and  they  were  forced  to  abdicate. 

Tribunet  qftlie  People. 
L.  Msnius.    T.  Metilius.     h,  VoUdus. 
M.  Pontificius.    P.  Pupius.     L.  Liuoe- 
rius.    M.  Volscius  Fictor.   M.  ScOiusL 
C.  Plautiiis  Proculus.    M.  Oenadus. 

^diles. 
M,  Acutiut.    C.  Numitorimt* 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Sp,  Pbtthumiut  Aibitu  BegiUauis.     Q. 
Sulpiciut  Longut, 

Mnitaiy  Quasston. 
L,ValeHutPoliiut.M.AulituC^rr€tanut. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  357. 
2a.  Militaut  Trisukeship. 

.  LiCIKIUS. 

.  ATiif  1178  LoKous,  a  Mcond  time. 
•  MJBI.IUS   Capitolinus,  a  aecond 

time. 

.  TiTiKiiTS,  a  aeoond  time. 

.  M^swivSy  a  second  time. 

.  Genvcius  AycNTiKEirsis,  a  lecQCid 

time.     Ue  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 

the  FallAci  and  Ci^enates. 

DiCTATOB. 

M.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS. 
£U  triumphs  over  the  Veienteii 

GenenU  of  the  Hone, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
^.  TreboniuB  Asper.  P.  Luoerins.  M. 
Decius  Mus.  Sp.  Mriius.  M.  FuriuSi 
M.  Acatius.  M.  Minucius  Augnrfains. 
C.  Terentius  Atsa.  P.  Latorius.  L. 
Virginiua. 

^dile^ 
M.  Comtidius.    M.  PlastoHm, 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
jr.  Fahitu  Ambusttu.  Scr.  Corneliut  Ma^ 
luginentU* 

Military  Qusstors. 
L,  Comeiiut  Lenttthu.    Agrippa  FuHu$ 
Fuiue, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  368. 

29.   MiLlTA&T  TKIBT7NS8HIP. 
P.  CORVELIUS  COSSUS. 
P.  CORKELIVS  SCIPIO. 

M.yAi.ERin8  Maxihus,  a  second  time. 
K.  Fabius  Akbustds,  a  third  time. 
Ij.  Furius  Meoullivvs,  a  fifth  thne. 
Q.  SsRviLiu*  Priscus  Fidekas,  a 
second  timOi 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
T.  Sicinius  Dentetas.  A.Vixginias.  Q. 
Pomponius.  L.  IcUios  Ruga.  L.Ful- 
▼ius  Corvus.  C.  Lstorius.  L.  Codi- 
dus.  C  Lucerius.  P.  Pupius.  P. 
Curatiui. 

^dilok 
C.  Poif/isf  VBbo  Visoius.     Q.  PaUUus 
UbQ  rUtaue. 

Qjueston  of  Romeu 
L.  Marcm  RutUus.   C.  Lkinku  Cahus. 

Military  QuestoTs. 
C.  Fabiui  Ambttshu,    M.  Albiniut.  ' 

TEAR  OF  ROME,  350. 

3a  Military  Tribukesrip. 

M.  FvRini  CAMrLLVS,  a  third  time. 


L.  FuRius  Menu  LL 1X08,  a  sixth  time. 

C.  ^MILIITS  MaMERCINUS. 

Sp.  Postuumius  Albik.  Reoillek* 

SIS. 

p.  CoRKEi.itr8  Scipio,  a  second  time. 

L.  VALERIUa  POPLICOLA. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
T.  Sidniua  Dentatiis.  P.  Pomponius.  A. 
Vireinius.  L.  Icilius  Ruga.  M.  Ge. 
■ucius  Avcntinensis.  CPompilius*  L. 
Mamilins  Vitolus.  Q.  Silina.  L.Vo. 
lumnius  Flamma.  L.  Caedidus. 

JEdiles. 
C.  Trebonius  Atper.     M;  Minucius  Au^ 
gurinus, 

QusBstors  of  Rome. 
L,  Firginius  Tricostus.    C,  Marcius  Rn^ 
tUus. 

Military  Qusstors. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus^  the  son  ofAulus.   P. 

ComeUus  Cossus^  the  son  ofPubRus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  300. 

87.  COKSULSBIP. 

L.  LUCRETIUS  FLAVUS. 
SER.  SUL.PICIUS  CAMERINUS. 

Tribunes  oftJie  People. 
T.  Stdnins  Dentatus.    C.  JUicerius.    P.- 
Curatius.  L.  iGlius  Ptttus.  Sex.  Pom. 
pilius.    M.  Titinfufc    C.  Acatius.    C. 
Maoius.   M.  Silios.   Sex.  Manilius. 

^diles. 
T.MetUius.    M.  Beeius  Mus. 

QuostOTB  of  Rome. 
L.  JEmilius  Mamercimts.    C.  SextiHus. 

Military  Quastors. 
A»  Manlius  Capitolimts.    L.  Posthumtus 
Albin.  RegiUensis. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  361. 

88.  Consulship. 
L.  VALERIUS  POTITUS. 

M.  MANLIUS  CAPITOLINUS. 
They  both  abdicate. 

CfiysoRS. 

G.  JuUtts. 

L.  Papirius. 
The  fbrmer  died  in  his  office,  and 
M.  Comditts  Malugineniis  was  chosen  in 
his  room. 

THE  EIOHTEENTH  LU8TR17K. 
Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Silius.     L.  Idlius  Ruga.    C  Titius. 
C.  Curstius.    P.  Furius.    K.  Duilius. 
C.  Lidnius  Calvua.    M.  Codidus.    L. 
Virgiiiius.    C  Lstorlus. 

^diles. 
P.  Lettorius.    i^.  Fuhius  Corvus* 
cc2 
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QiueMors  of  Rome. 
X..  Julius  lulus.     L,  AquiUus  Corvus. 

MUiUury  Queston. 
T.  Quinctius  Cinctniuitus,     T,  Manlius 
CapkoUnu*» 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  362. 

31.  Military  Thuiiimxship. 
L.  LucaBTius  Flavus. 

See.  SutPiTius  Camemnus. 
M.  ^MILIUS  Mamebcinus. 
L.FuaiusMEDULLiNTTSjasevciith  time. 

AORTPPA  FURIUS  Fusus. 

G.  iGMiLivs  Maheikinus,  a  second 
time. 

Tribunes  of  Ike  People. 
C.  Treboniua  Asper.  L.  Hortensius.  C. 
Acudos.  Q.Romuleius.  M.  Terentius. 
L.  Appuleiiu.  Sp.  OppiuB  Coraicen. 
Q.  Maalius.  L.  Rabuleiua.  N.  Otaci- 
liua. 

.fidUeg. 
T.  SIcinius  Dentatus,  L.  Mamilius  Viiu^ 
lus. 

QusestOTB  of  Rome.    - 
L.  Sicinius  Dentatus^    L,  Lucretius  Tri- 
cipkinus. 

Militaiy  Quawtorfi. 
Ser.  SulpUius  Rufus.  C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  3«3. 

32.  MiLITARiT  TRIBUlTESaiP. 
Q.  FaBIUS  AMBUtTUS. 

K*  Fabius  Ambustus. 
C.  Fabius  Ahbubtus. 

Q.  SULPICIU!}  LONOUS. 

Q^  Sebvjlius  Paiscus  Fidenas,  a 

fourth  time. ' 
Servius  Cornelius  Maldgineksis. 

Dictator. 

M.  FURIUS  GAMILLUS,  a   second 

time.     He  triumphs  over  the  GsqIb. 

General  qfihe  Horse, 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Tribunes  oftlie  People, 

L,  Marcius  Rutilus.   L.  Icilius  Ruga.  L. 

^lius  Psetus.    M.  Decius  Mus.    M*. 

Otadlius.  K.  DuUius.  L.  Papius.  M. 

Appuleius.  M.Albiniu«»  G.Oppiu$. 

JEdilts, 
C.  Licinlus  Calxms,    M.  TilMus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L,  Menenius  LamUus,   C,  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus. 

Military  Quawtors. 
i.  Quinctius  Cineinnatus.     L,  Aniirtius. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  364. 

Dictator. 
M.  FURIUS  GAMILLUS. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People, 
G.  MarduB  RutUus.  L.  Uortensius.  C. 
Glaudius  (Xcero.  L.  Fulviua  Corrus. 
L.  Mardua.  G.  Appnleiua.  G.  Sexti. 
lius.  M'.  Pomponius.  C.  Junius  Bu- 
bulcus  Biutus.     Q.  PetlHus. 

.Adiles. 
£,.  Appuleius,     U  VlrgiHhu, 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
P,WuleriusPoijlicola  Potitus,    T,  Quiat^ 
tius  Capitolistusi 

Military  Qussators. 
L,  Quinctius  Capitolinus,     X.  Horaties 
PiOvillus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  365. 
33.  Military  Tribunxship. 
L. Valerius  Poplicola,  a  second  tiine. 
L.  ViRoiKius  Tricostus. 

P.  GORNELIUS  COSSUS. 

A.  Manlius  Gapitolinus. 
L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus. 

li.  POSTHUMTUS  AlBINUS  ReGILLEV- 
SIS. 

Dictator. 
M.  FURIUS  GAMILUUS,  a  thhd  time. 
He  triumphs  over  the  Volsd,  ^ui,  aod 
Hetnriaifs. 

deneral  of  the  Horse. 
G.  Servilios  Ahala. 

Tribuftrs  of  the  People. 
C.  Treboniua  Asper.  1a  JEUva  P^tas. 
G.  Otadlius.  M>  Appuleius.  Ludus 
Albinba.  Q.  Gonsidfus.  Q.  Honcii- 
sius.  N.  Otadlius.  L.  AUiemus.  C. 
Aeutius. 

JSdflet. 
M.  Albinius.     L,  Marcius  Raiilus, 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
C.  Fabius  Dorso,    €,  Apnmius, 

Military  Quaeston. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus.   M,  Trebimisu  Fit- 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  368. 
34.  Military  Tribunebhip. 
T.  Quinctius  Gincinkatus. 
Q.  Sb&yilius  Priscus  Fidenas,  a 

fifth  time. 
L.  JuLiirs  luLus. 

L.  AaUILIUB  GOBVUS. 
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\a.  LI7CB.BTIVS  TRICrPXTINUS. 

Seu,  Sui.'Picius  Rufus, 


M 


THlmttet  tfihe  People. 
TitiBius.    Cn.  Appuleius.   L.  Sexdus. 
L-  Nuxniioriu9.    C.  Appa1«ius.  C.  Li- 
cinius  Calvus.    C.  SextOius.     M.  Ju- 
ventius.    I^  FuldniiM.    T.  Rosdns. 


vEdiles. 
Is.  Hortentiut.    C 


Opplut. 


QuffifttOFB  of  Rome. 
Q.  PublUius  Phih.  M.  PaUliut  Libo. 

Military  Qacstois. 
S/f,  I*aptriu8  CrastM,  M.  Manitii. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  367. 

35,    MiLlTABY  TaiBUNESHIP. 

L.  Pa  PI  ai  us  Curbok. 

C.  SEKaiUS  FlDSKAS. 

L.  .^Mii.iv8  MAHEaciNTTB,  a  second 

time. 
Jj.  MeN£KIU8  Lanatus. 
L.  Valerius  Poplicola,  a  third  time. 
C  CoA^'CX.IU8  Cossus. 

Tribunes  ofilte  People. 
It.  Slcinias  Dentstus.  C.  Trebonius Aspeft 
Q.  Hortensius.  L.  Marcius  Rutuus. 
M.  Treboniiifi  Flavus.  L.  AntiBtius. 
C.  Acutius.  L.  Albinius.  Sp.  Msci- 
liit&.    M.  Appuleius. 

^dHes. 
C.  Marcius  Rtallus,  Sp.  OppiusComicen. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus.    Q,  Servilius  Pris* 
cus  Fidenas. 

Military  Qusators. 
Scf.  Sulpicius  Prtttexiatus.     Cn.  Apro^ 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  368. 

36.  MlLITABy  TttlBUNESHlP. 

iVf.  FuBius  Camillus,  a  fourth  time. 
^£B.  Cornelius  MALuaiNEKSifi. 
(J.  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas,  a 
sixth  time. 

L.  QUINCTIUS   ClNCINTfATUS. 
L.  UORATIUS  PULVILLUS. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Liclniua  Calvus.  Sp.  Metilius.  A. 
ScUiuj.  C.  Volumnius  Flamma.  M. 
Pompilius.  Sex.  Tempaoius.  P.  Scap- 
tius.  P.  Silius.  C.  ]^Iamiliu8  Vitulus. 
Ti.  Pontificias. 

iEdilcs. 
C.  Sejetilius,     C.  Appulcius. 


Quaeaton  of  Rome. 
L.FuriusMedumnHs.  Sp.  Papirius  Cur* 

sor. 

Military  Quaestors. 
M.  Fabius  Amhustus.    P.  Manius. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  369. 

37.  Military  Tribukeship. 

A.  Maklius  Capitolinus,  a  second 

time. 
P.  Cornelius  Cobsus,  a  second  time. 
T.  QuinctiusCapitolinus. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  second  lime. 
C  Serqius  Fidenas,  a  second  time. 
L.  QunioTiua  Cafitoltnus. 

Dictator. 
A.  CORNELIUS  COSSUS.     He  tii- 
umphs  o?er  the  Volsci. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
T.  Qainctliis  Capitdinus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Hortensius.    C.  Marcius  Rutllus.    L. 
Antistitts.   C  Apronius.   L.  Apionius. 
L.  Sextius.  C.  AntiRtius.  M.  Albinius. 
A.  Lucerlus.   L.  Ceedidus. 

^diles. 
M.  Trcbonius.  L.  N'umiiorius. 

Qu^tora  of  Rome. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolinus.  C.  Sulpieius  Ca^ 
merinus. 

Milltaiy  Quaestors. 
C.  Manlius  Capitolinus.    A.  Sempronius 
Atratinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  370. 

38.  Military  TaiBUMESHip. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Malvginekbis,  a 

third  time. 
P.Valerius  Potitxtb  Poplicola^ a 

second  time. 
M.  FuRiufi  Camillus,  a  fifth  time. 
Ser.  SuLpicius  Rufus,  a  second  time. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus. 
T.  Qui  vcTius  Cincinnatub,  a  second 

time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Maenius.    Sp.  MeciUus.    Q.  Horten- 
sius.    C.  Funus.    T.  Romuleius.    Q. 
Publilius  Philo.      P.  Maenius.      Cn. 
Apronius.  P.  Maelius.   Q-  Terentius. 

iEdiles. 
L.  Sicinius  Dentatus.    L.  Albinius. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
P.  Clalius  Siculus.    Q.  Decius  Mus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
Sp.  Furius  MedtUlinus.     M.   Horatius 
PulviUus. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  3?!. 

39.  MiLiTAEY  Tribuweship. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola,  a  fourth  time. 
A.  MANLIIJ8  CAPiTOfciHos,athiTdtime. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  a  third  time. 
L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  a  third 

time* 
L.  M  miliusMamercinu  a,  a  third  time. 
M.  Trebonius  Flavus. 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
L.  Marcius  Rutilus.    M.  Albinius.    L. 

Oppius.     Q.  Ca?cilius  Metellus.     M. 

Claudius.   C.  Sextiliiw.    T.  Juventiu* 

C.  Oppius Cornicen.  Cn.Domitiu8iEM>- 

barbus.   M.  Duilxus. 

JEdUes. 
C.  Aproniui.    C,  Mamilius  Vitulus, 

Quffistors  of  Rome. 
L.   Gi'gaiiius  Macerinus,     Sp,  ServUiuM 
PrUcut. 

Military  Quirston. 
Q.  Claudiut  Siculu*.   Q.  Mucius  Scaroola* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  372. 

40.  Military  Tribuweship. 
Sp.  Papirius  Grassus. 

L.  Papirius  Crass  us. 

Ser.  Corkelius  Maluoinehsis,  a 

fourth  time. 
Q.  Serviltus  pRiscus  Fidenas. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Pr^etextatus. 
L.  iEMiLius  MA31ERCINUS,  a  fottrth 

time. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
L.  Sicilius  Dentatus.     h.  Alblnius.     L. 

Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus.     L.  Fetilius. 

C.  CanuleittS.     C.  Icilius  Ruga.     P. 

Maenius.    L.  Publilius  Philo  Volscua. 

L.  CanuleiuB.     L.  Rabuleius. 
^diles. 
M,  Mcpnius.     L,  SexHtu, 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
C.  Qutnctiui  Cincinnatui.     C.  Veturius 
Crauus  Cicurinus, 

Alilitary  Quaestors. 
P.  Pupius.    i.  Meciliui. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  373. 
41.  Military  Tribukeship. 
M,  FuRius  Camillus,  a  sixth  time, 
A.  Posthumius  Albinus  Regillen- 

sis. 
L.  FuRius  Medullinus. 
L.  Posthusiius  Albinus  Reoillen* 

sis. 
L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  a  third 

time. 
M.  Fabxus  Ambustus. 


Tribunet  of  the  Fcopk. 
L.  Antistius.  A.  liacerius.  A.  Teoapa- 
nius.  Cn.  Sdlius.  C  Aproniua.  C 
Marcius  Rutilus.  L.  Marcius  RuUlas. 
Sp.  Metilius.  L.  Tcmpanius.  G.  Sd- 
lius. 

.£diles. 
Q.  Hortentiut.     Q.  PtMUim  Philo. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
C  LMnhu  Calvus.    L,  Sextius  Sextiuat 

Later  anus. 

Military  QuscRtors. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Longus.  L.  jEmilUu  Bar- 
bul 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  374. 

42.  Military  Tribukeship- 

L.  Valerius  Popltcola,  a  fifth  time. 

P.  Valerius  Pot  it  us  Poplicola,  a 

fifth  time. 
L.  MenekiusLanatus,  a  second  time. 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas,  a  third  time, 
Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 
Ser.  Cobwelius  Maluoikensis,  a 
fifUi  time. 

Dictator. 

T.QUINCTIUSCINCINNATUS.  He 

triumphs  over  the  Pr«iestinL 

General  of  the  Horse. 

A*  Scmpronius  Atratinus. 

Cekbors. 
C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 
Sp.  Posthumms  Albus  RegiUensis.    The 

latter  dies  in  his  office,  and  the  fbnner 

abdicates  on  account  of  the  death  of  bis 

colleague. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Maenius.    Q.  Decius  Mus.   M-  Pom- 

pilius.     C.  Mamilius.    Sex.   Titinins. 

Cn.  Apionius.'  C.  Volunmiua  Flamroa. 

Q.  Marcius  Tremulus.  C  Sidnius  Bel- 

lutus.    C.  Titius. 

^diles. 
ilf.  DuUius.     C.  IMus  Ruga. 

QucBSton  of  Rome. 
Q.  SUius.     AT.  Sergiut  Ftdentu. 

Military  Qasstors. 
C.  Titinius.     Q.  Antonius  Mercstda. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  375. 
43.  Military  Tribuneship. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolikus. 
C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 
L.  Julius  Iulus,  a  second  time. 
C.  Sextilius. 
M.  Albinius. 
L.  Antistius. 
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Tribuna  ofihe  People. 
C  ApfTOoias.  It.  Sextias.  C.  Canuldnt. 
M.  Tiiius.  L.  RabuleiuB.  L.  MarciuB 
RutUus.  P.  Deciiis  Mus.  Q.  Publilius 
Fhilcw  Q^  Canaleiiuk  Q.  Codliiu  Me- 
tellus. 

^diles. 
I^m  J^aniu9»    L.  Canul^ut. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Ij.    Grnucius  Avcntinemia,     P,  Sextius 
CajfUoliHus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
M.  Genudiu  AvetUinenns,   L,  Virgktiut 
Tricosius  CceUmontanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  376. 

44.  Military  Thtbuneship. 
Sp.  Furius  Medullinus.    * 
Q.    Servilius  P&iscus  Fidenas,  a 

second  time. 
C  LiiciKius  Calvus. 

P.  ClsiJRI^lUB  SiCULUS. 

M.  Houatius  Pulvillus. 

I/.6EOAKIUS  MaCERINUS. 

Ceksors. 
Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 
Q.Cloelius  Siculus. 

THE  NIKSTEENTB  LUSTRUM. 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
li.  SiciniuA  Dentatus.  L.  Domitius  ^no- 
barbua.  Q.  Mucius  Scevola.  C.  Idlius 
Ruga.  P.  Mucius  Scsvola.  C  iElius 
Pastus.  P.  ^liuB  Pstus.  L.  Petilius. 
C.  iElius  Pstus.    M.  Doilius. 

iEdiles. 
Am  Tempanku,    C  SelRu*. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
P.  MteUus  CapUolinus.    C.  Valerius  Po- 
titue. 

Military  Quaestors. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus,    M.  Cornelius  Ma- 
luginensis. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  377. 

45.  Military  Tbibuneship. 
L.^uiLius  Mamercikus,  a  fifth  time. 
ISeji^  Sulpicius  PruETEXtatus,  a  se> 

cond  time. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola,  a 

fourth  time. 
li.  QuiNCTius  Civcinxatus,  a  second 

time. 
C,  Vetubius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
C.  QuixcTius  Cincinnatus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateraiius.     C.  Lici- 


nius  Stolo.  Go.  Pupius.  Voler.  Pub- 
lilius Philo.  L.  Atinius  Lougus.  M. 
Foldnius.  M.  Atilius  Regolus.  C.  Po- 
piDius.     L:  VilUus.    A.  Trebonius. 

^dUes. 
Q.  Decius  Mus.    C.  Titius. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  QuincHus  CapitoUnus.     Q.  Quinetius 
Cincinnatus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  378. 

Anarchy. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  I/icmius  Calvus  Stolo.    M.   Maentus. 
Cn.  Lucretius.  C.  Metilius.  G.  Sellius. 
Q.  Masdlius.     A.  Acutius.    A.  Tem. 
L.  Volumnius  Flamma. 


^dil». 
Q.  Canuleius.     Q.  Cacilius  MeteUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  379. 

Anarchy. 
\u  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
0.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo.  Q*  Publilius 
PhUo.  Q.  Decius  Mus.  G.  Atinius 
Longtts.  M.  Atilius  Regulus.  On,  Ge- 
nucius  Aventinensis.  L.  Villlus.  P. 
PlautiaB  ProculM.    Q.  Manilius. 

.^Sdiles. 
P.  Mucius  Scaroola,    L.  Domitius  JEno.. 
barbus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  380. 

Anarchy. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stola  L.  Genucius 
Aventinensis.  Cn.  Pupius.  Q.  Silius. 
Cn.  Sicilius  Bellutus.  M.  Genucius 
Aventinensis.  P.  Pupius.  L.  Volum- 
nius Flamma.    C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

JGdiks. 
M,  Fulcinius.    A.  Trebius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  381. 

Anarchy. 
h.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo.  C  Poetelius 
Libo  Visblus.  M.  Popilius  Laenas.  L. 
Atinius  Longus.  C.  Titinius.  Volero 
Publilius  Philo.  K.  Atinius.  Q.  De- 
cius Mus.    M.  Genucius  AventiziensiB. 

C.  Metilius.    A.  Acuiius, 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  982. 


40.  MlLITABT  TbIBUVBBHIP. 

Li.  Fcfti  vs  Mebd  LLINU8,  a  Moond  time. 

P.  VALERfUS  POTITUS  POPLICOLA,  ft 

fifth  time. 
A.  MANLirs  Capitolinus,  a  fourth 

time. 
SEJU  8ULPICIU8  Pr  ATEXTATUfly  a  fiitt 

time. 

C.  VaLCRIUB  POTITUS. 

Sbr.  CoftKELius  Maluoixeksis,  a 

sixth  time. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  8cxt'iu9  Sextinus  Lateranua.  C  Lici- 
nius  Calvus  Stolo.  C.  Plaudus  Procu. 
Iu8,  the  son  of  Pubiius.  C.  Plaatius 
ProcuIuB,  the  son  of  Caius.  P.  Cura- 
tius.  L.  Furius  P.  Plautias  Proculas. 
C.  Atiniuft  Longus.  Cn.  Oenudus 
Aventineiisis.    P.  Mslius  Capitolinus. 

^diles. 
M.  Atiiius  Reguliu.     L,  ViUiut. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Papiriut  Cratmt.  L.  VeturiutCrtUiut 
Cieurittut. 

Military  Quaators. 
Af.  Geganiut  Macerinut.     M,  PopUitu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  383. 

47.  M1I.ITAET  laiBUKESHIP. 

Q.  Sertilxus   Priscus   Fidemas,  a 
tiiird  time. 

M.  CORKELIUS  MaLUOINENSIB. 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurikub,  a 
second  time. 

Q.  QUIKCTIUS  ClKCIMNATDS. 
A.  CORKELIUS  COS8US. 

M.  Fab  [US  Ambustus,  a  second  time. 

Tribunes  oftJte  People. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus.  C.  Lid- 
nius  Calvus  Stolo.  L.  Oenudus  Aven- 
tlnensis.  C  Plautius  Proculus.  Sp. 
Meelius  Capitolinus.  P.  Licinius.  M. 
Genudus  Aventinensis.  M.  Popilius 
liienas.  M.  Mioucius  Augurinus.  M. 
Pecius  Mus. 

^diles. 
C.  Pmteliut  Libo  VUolut. 
Libo  Vuolu4. 


Q.  PaeUliuM 


Qus8toTs  of  Rome. 
C.  SulpMus  Petkut.  Q.  ServUim  Ahala. 

Military  Quiestors. 
Sp.  Furiiit  CamiUus.     Q.  Pomponius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  384. 
48.  Military  Tribuneship. 
L.  QuiNCTivs  Capitoliwus. 


Sp.  SERVII.IDS  8TAUCTUB. 

Ser.  CoRKELins   MALUourKwaiSp  a 

seventh  time. 
L.  Pap  1  RIO 8  Crasbub. 

SCR.    SULPICIVB     PRiETEXTAXITSy     a 

fourth  time. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  CiciiEivcrs. 

Tribmnet  qfthe  People, 
h,  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus.  C.  Ldd. 
nius  Calvus  Stolo.  C.  Marcias  Ratflns. 
Juventius  Thalna.  On.  Fulviua  CeDtn. 
mains.  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  C  Dui. 
litts.  Cn.  Fulvius  Pstinus.  C  Sem- 
pronius  Longus.    L.  Atiniua  Lon^^as. 

^diles. 
K.Aiiniut  Longus.  C.  Plamtuu  Proemius, 

Qusestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Manllus  CapUoliuus  Impcriosms.    Ap. 
Claudius  Crassus. 

Military  Qusston. 
M.  AuRus   Cerretanus.     Cn.  Quitsdisu 

Capitolinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  385. 

Dictator. 
M.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS,  a  fifth  tiiii& 

General  qfthe  Horse. 

L.  ^milius  Mamerdnns; 

Dictator.. 

P.MANLIUS  CAPITOLINUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

C.  Lidnius  Calvus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus.  L.  Lid- 
nius Cslvus  Stolo.  C.Peetelins  Libo 
Visolus.  C.  Plautius  Proculus.  M*. 
Mardus.  M.  Considius.  C.  PetHlios. 
L.AUienius.  P.  PubliUus  Philo.  M. 
Pistorius. 

^diles. 
Foler.  Publilius  Philo.      Cn.  Geaueius 
Aventinensis. 

QuBstors  of  Rome. 
P.  Cornelius  Scapula,    P.  ComeUms  Seu^ 
pio. 

Military  Quastors. 
C.  Carvilius  Maximus.     Q.  Decius  Mus. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  386. 

49.  Military  Tribuveship. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  second  time. 
L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurikus,  a 

second  time. 
M.  CoRKELius  Malugineksis,  a  te- 

cond  time. 
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p.  VaLEHIITB  POTITVS  POPLICOLA,  • 

nzth  time. 
M.  GXOAXIUS  Macebihus. 
P.  Manlius  Capitolikus,  a 


DiCTATOm. 

M.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS,  a  fifth  time. 
He  triumpha  o? er  the  Gauls. 

General  of  the  Hone. 
T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus  CapitoUnns. 

'  Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Sextiiu  Sestious  Latenmua.  C.  Lici- 
nius  Calvus  Stolo.  JM.  Popiliua.  C. 
Plautius  Proculua.  C.  Racilius.  C. 
Treboniufi  Asper.  C  Marciut  Rutilua. 
C.  Platorias.  L.  Fulcinhiiu  T.  Sta- 
tius. 

L,  Gemucius  Aventitientu,   C.  Semprotdut 
Ltmgut. 

QiuHton  of  Rome. 
Ser,  Comelivs  MalttgutemU,  JIf •  Fabuu 
Amhutttu, 

Military  Quaestors. 
L.  PinarUu  NaUa,     M,  Pomponhtu 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  387. 

89.  Consulship. 

L.  ^MILIUS  MAMERCINUS. 

li.  SEXTIUS  SEXTINUS  LATERA. 

NUS.     He  was  the  first  plebdan  who 
was  made  consul. 

First  Prcetor, 
Sp.  Furitis  Camillus. 

First  Carule. 

Cif.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

iCdile. 

p.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
M.  Plaetorios.     C  Numitorius.     C.  An- 
tius.  M.  Acutius.   M.  Pontifidus.    L. 
Statins.    M.Antiu8.    CMaedlius.    C. 
Lucerius.    L.  VoUdusFictor. 

QuaestoTS  of  Rome. 
Cn,  Manlius   Capito.       Torquaius,      Q. 
Aulius  Cerreianus, 

Military  Quaestors. 
P,  Licinius  Calvus,     C,  Tereniius, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  38a 

90.  Consulship. 

L.  GENWCIUS  AVENTINENSIS. 
Q.  SERVILIUS  AHALA. 

Pra-tor, 
L.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperio- 
sus. 


Conik^fidiUs. 
Juvemtiue  Tkahuk     C.  LieimiMs  Calvus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

Q.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus.     C.  Plautius 

Ploculus.    L.  Lucerius.   C.  Tiebonius. 

C.  Volsdua.     M.  P<^flitts.    T.  Meti. 

lius.    M.  SelUus.    T.  Statins.    C.  Ra. 


Pkbdaa  ^diks. 
M.  PopiliuslMos.  C.  MardusRmtUuM. 

Qusstora  of  Rome. 
C.FabiusAmbustus.    L,  Hortensius, 

Military  Quostors. 
M,  Valerius  Poplicola,     L,  Fulvius  Cur~ 
vus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  389. 

91.  Consulship. 

C.SULPICIUS  PETICUS. 
C.  LICINIUS  CALVUS. 

Prestor, 
Cn.  Quinctius  Capitolinus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
P,  Cornelius  Scapula,     Appius  Claudius 
Crassus  Sabinus  Regillensis, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Plautius  Proculus.  C.  Postelius  Libo 
Visolus.  M.  ConsidJus.  L.  Appuleius. 
C.  Sempronius  LoDgns.  L.  Radlius. 
C.  Plctorius.  L.  Allienius.  M.Mar- 
dus.    C.  Fulyius  Currus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 

L,  Fulcinius,     L,  VolsHus  Fictor. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 

JIf.  Mmtius  Eha,    L.  IcUius  Ruga. 

Military  QnsBstan. 
Cn,  Cornelius  Lentuius,    C.MarciusRu^ 
tUusf 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  390. 

92.  Consulship. 

L.  iCMILIUS  MAMERCINUS,  a  se- 

cond  time. 
CN.  GENUCIUS  AVENTINENSIS. 

Dictator. 

L.  MANLIUS  CAPITOLINUS  IM- 
PERIOSUS. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
L.  Pinariua  Natta. 

Censors.    .. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  so&  of  Caeso^ 
L.  Furius  BleduUinus. 
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THE  TWXITTIETH  LUSTRUII. 

Prcetor, 
M.  Fabius  Ambustds,  the  aon  of  Nu- 
meriiu. 

Cunile  jGdiles. 
C.  PqpUius  Latuu*     L,  Statius. 

Plebeutn  ^diles. 
C.  PaUliut  Libo  Visoltu.     C.Antiut, 
Trihunet  of  the  People. 
M.  Antins.     C  Numitorias.      M.  Popi- 
lius  Lenas.   Q.  Poetdius  Libo  Visolus. 
L.  Pupiui.       Q.  Aulius    Cerretamu. 
€.  MardoR   Rutilus.       A.  Allienius. 
L.  iEliuB  Pstus.    C.  Carvilius  Mazi. 
mua. 

QuMton  of  Rome. 
P.  Vakriui  Poplicoltu    C.  JuHut  lulus. 

Military  Qusston. 
Q.  Horieruius.    M\  Curius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  801. 

93.  COKSITLSHIP. 

a  SERVILIUS    AHALA,  a   second 

time. 
L.  GENUCIUS  AVENTINENSIS,  a 

second  time. 

Dictator. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CRASSUS  SA- 
BINUS  REGILLENSIS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 

Prator. 

P.  COB-NELIUB  SCIPIO. 

Curule  jEdiles. 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus*    C 
Fabius  Amhmshis. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Pomponius.  Q.  DedusMus.  C.Op- 
pius.  C  Terentius  Ana.  Q.  Romu- 
leius.  C.  Mslius  Capitolinus.  Sp.  Op- 
ptus  Comicen.  N.  Otacilius.  M.  Te- 
lentius.    L.  Rabuleius. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  Lucretius,     C.  Volscius. 

Qoa»toTB  of  Rome. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipfo.     C  Peiillius. 

MilitaiT  Quaestors. 
L.  Manius.     L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  392. 

94.  Consulship. 

C.  LICINIOS  CALVUS,  a  second  time. 

CSULPICIUS    PETICUS,  a  f^econd 

time.     He  triumphs  over  the  Hemici. 


DiCTATOm. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  tENNUS  CAPITO- 


He  triumphs 


LINUS  CRISPINUS. 
over  the  Oauls. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
Ser.  Comdius  Malugineosis. 

Pra:tor. 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Curulc  ^Edilea. 
3f  .  Plcetorius.     M,  Considius. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C  PUrtorins.     L-  AlBenisis. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Plautius  HjpssBus.  M.  Mardus.  M*. 
Otacilius.  C.  lisetorius,  the  aon  of 
Caiufl.  p.  Furius.  L.  ^lius  Pdus. 
P.  Lidnius  Calvus.  Q*  Mslios.  C 
IiiEtoriu^  the  son  of  Publiua.  L.  Vir- 
ginius. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvineu     L,  Papi-. 
rius  MugiUoMUS. 

Military  Qusstors. 
M.  DuiHus.     C.  DuUius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  393. 

95.  Consulship. 
M.  FABIUS  AMBU8TUS. 

C.  PETILIUS  LIBO  VISOLUS.  The 
latter  triumphs  over  the  Oauls,  and  the 
Tiburtini  The  fonner,  after  having  de. 
feated  the  Ucmid,  obtains  the  hoooms 
of  an  ovation. 

Pnrtor. 

Spurius  Furius  Caxillus,  a  aeoood 
time. 

Curule  ^diles. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola.     C.  Julius  lulus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.    Attlius     Cerretanus.       C   Caroi&ut 
Maximus. 

Tribunes  ofilic  People. 
K.  Duilius.    M.  Cfedidus.    C.  Apronius. 
'  T.  Sicinius  Dentatus.     C.  Mardua  Ru- 
tilus.   L.  Hortensius.    C.  Cuimtios.  L. 
Sextius.    C.  Titius.    M.  Titmius. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L,  JEmilius  Barbula.     Js,  JEmilius  Hid' 
mercinus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
T.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Tor^uatus,     C 
Livius  Denter, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  394. 

96.  Consulship. 
M.  POPILIUS  LiENAS. 

CN.  MANLIUS  CAPITOLINUS  IM- 
PERIOSUS. 
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Prtrtor, 

SKIU  CoaKELIUS  MaLDOIN£V8I8. 


.1 


Gurule  iEdiles. 
JIf.  Fomponius.    X.  RalnMui* 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C,  MceliMiCapitoHnui.  C.  TereniiutArta. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

M.  Marciuii.     Sex.  Manilius.    P.  Silius. 

C.  Apronius.  M.  Terentius.  L-  Idlius 

Ruga.      C.  Plautius  HypssBus.     Sex. 

Pompilius.    P.  ViUius.    C.  Sextius. 

Qusston  of  Rome. 

/^  Valerius  Poplicola,    L,  Marciut  JRu* 

Military  Qaaestors. 
JIf.  Fosiint  Flaccinaior.     C.  Scrvius  Ft* 
deitas, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  395. 

97*  COKSULSHIP. 

C-  FABIUS  AMBUSTUS. 
C.  PLAUTIUS  PROCULUS,  who  tri- 
tunptns  over  the  Privernates. 

Dictator. 
C.  SUX.PICIUS   PETICUS.    He   tri- 
uraplis  over  the  Gauls. 

General  of  the  Horse* 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Proctor. 

T.Qu3NCTlU8p£irNU8  CAPITOlIITDt 

Crispixus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
T.    Manlius  Torquaius.     A.  Cornelius 
Cossue  Aroina. 

Plebeian  MUMss. 
K.  Duilius.     L.  Virginius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Petilius.  L.  Plautius  Venno.  L.  jflor- 
tensius.     Q.  Hortensius.     C.  Sextilius. 
M.  Csdidus.  P.  Furius.   P.  Lidnius. 
C.  Letorius.     M.  Msnias. 

Quseston  of  Rome. 
L.  Furius  CamiUus.     f.  Maenius. 

Military  Qusston. 
C.  PateRus  Libo  Visolus.    Sp.  NauHus 
Rutilns. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  396. 

98.  Consulship. 
C.  MARCIUSRUTILUS.  He  triumphs 

over  the  Privernates. 
ON.  MANLIUS  CAPITOLINUS IM- 

PERIOSUS,  a  second  time. 


Praetor. 
M.  PopiLius  Ljestas. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
C.  Duilius.    X.  SexHua. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Curatius.    C.  Titius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Duilitis.  L.  Mrenius.  M.  Pomponius. 
M.  Titioius.    C.  M»Uas  CapitoUnus. 
C.  Claudius  Cicero.    C.  Apronius.    T. 
SidniuS'     M\  Cqrius. 

Quffistors  of  Rome. 
M*  Papirius  Mngillanus.    Tu  Coruncam 
nus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
Sp.  Papiriu*  Cursor.    AT,  Pomponius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  397- 

99.  Consulship. 

M.  FABIUS  AMBUSTUS,  a  second 

time. 
M.  POPILIUS  Ia^NAS,  a  second  time. 

Dictator. 
C.  MARCIUSRUTILUS.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Hetrurians. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
C.  Plautius  Poculus. 

Prceior. 
T.  Manlius  Tohquatus. 

Curule  j^diles. 
£•  ComeHus  Scipio.  Sp.  JSTauiius  Rutilus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Plautius  Hypsceus.    C.  Sestius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C.  Livius  Denter.     P.  Licinius  Calvus. 

Q.  Hortensius.     C.  Junius  Bubulcus. 

M.  Marcias.  P.  Maenius.   K.  Duilius. 

'  L.  Idlius  Ruga.   L.  Antistius.  C.  Pe- 

tiUius. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Sex.  Tullius,    M.  Pcttilius  Libo. 

Military  QussKtors. 
M.  Fabius  Dor  so.     Ser.  Sulpicius  Prcc-. 
iextatuu 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  398. 

100.  Consulship. 

C.  SULPICIUS  PETICUS,  a  third  time. 
M.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA. 

Prcftor. 
P.  VALcnius  Poplicola. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  DuUius.    L.  Mcenius. 
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FlAthn  JRdSka. 
M,  Mtmims.     P.  Furius. 


TrUmntM  of  the  FeopU. 
L.  Hortensiiuu  C.  Antisdos.  C  DuilxiM. 
Cn.  Appukiiii.   C.  Appnkias.   Ii.  Al- 
bioios.  L.  Fulchnua.   L.  Attwnaa.  C. 
CoDsidiiu.     L.  Namittiriiu. 

Qofltton  of  Rooie. 
Ser,  SnlpieiuM  Camerinut.     Q^  ServiBus 
Ahaltu 

MOitarj  Quaeston. 
T'u  AlmUius  Mamtrcinu*.     C.  Claudiiu 
Crattut  Regilkntu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  399. 

101.  COKSULSHIP. 

M.  FABIUS  A31BUSTUS,  a  third  time 
He  triurophu  over  the  TiburtinL 

T.  QUINCTIUS  FENNUS  CAPITO- 
LINU8  CRISPINUS. 

Praetor. 
C.  Julius  Iulus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  Furiut  CamiUu*.    M.  Papirivt  Mu» 
giUanu*. 

Plebeiao  iEdfles. 
C.  Livius  Denier.     Q.  IJortentiut. 
Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Peteliiu  Libo  Visolus.     Sp.  Miecllius. 
L.  Marcius  Rutilus.  Sp.  Mstilius.  A. 
Sellius.    K.  Duilius.     Ti.  Pontificius. 
T.  RoflciuB.  Sex.  Tcmpaniua.   h.  Vil- 
lius. 

Quieston  of  Rome. 
.    Q.  Fahius  Ambtutus.    A.  Lucerius, 

Militaiy  Qusstozs. 
C.  Junius  Buhukus  Brutm,    C.  PapUim 
Crassut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  400. 

102.  Consulship. 

C.  SUliPICIUS  PETICUS,   a   fourth 

time. 
M.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA,  a  second 
time. 

Dictator. 
T.  MANLIUS  IiMPERIOSUS  TOR- 
QUATUS. 

General  oftJte  Horse. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 
Prector. 
h.  Cornelius  Scirio. 


Cnmle  .fidOcs. 
X.  HortcmaiuM.     M.  Mmeius* 

Pkbeiaa  iEdaa. 
L.  AfOu^mt.  C.  Junisu  Bmbttieus  Brmimu 

QnntorsofRomcu 
Q.PuhnR»aPhiio.    P.DeeiMMMms. 

MHitmy  Qncston. 
C.  Mtnius.     Cn.  Comdmt  Couus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  PLmtius  Hjpscos.  L.  Mmmofu  C 
Sidnius  Bellatut.  C.  Titiut.  C  Sex- 
tius.  M.  Duilius.  C.  Mamiliua  Viln- 
ius. T.  Sicinius  Dentatns.  a  Apro- 
nius.     L.  Scxtilius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  401. 
1021.  C0K8UI.SHIP. 

P.VALERIUS  POPLICOLA. 
C.  MARCIUS  RUTILUS,    a 
time. 

Dtctatok. 
C.  JULIUS  IULUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
L.  iEmilios  Mamercinus. 

Prtttor. 
Ap.Ci.Ai;DiusC&ASSUsRcaii.LXvii8. 

Curole  ^Ediies. 
P.  Valerius  PopRcola.  L.  Pinarius  Notia» 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Cn.  Appuleius.     L.  ABnnius.. 

Tribunes  of  the  People* 
Sex.  Tullitts.    K.  Duilius.    M\  Pompo- 
nius.     L.  Ca^dicius.     P.  Melius.    P. 
Msnius.   Q.  Hortensius.   M.  Maenius. 
C.  Furius.    C«  Canuldua. 

Quaestors  of  Romeu 
L,  JEmilius  Mamercinus.     L. 
Barbula, 

Military  Quasistors. 
C.    Volumnius  Flamma.      Q* 
Barbula.      * 


^iniHus 


^milius 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  402. 
104.  Consulship. 

C.    SULPICIUS    PETICUS,    a    fifth 

time. 
T.  QUINCTIUSCINCINNATUSCA- 

PITOLINUS. 

DlCTATOI^. 

M,  FABIUS  AMBUSTUS. 
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General  of  the  If  one. 
Q.  Sen-ilius  AhaJa. 

C£NSO&8. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitoluius  Imperiosus. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus.     The  first  plebeian 
who  was  made  Censor. 

THE  TWEKTr-nnST  I.nSTRUM. 

Pnttor. 
M.  Pafihius  Mugiliakus. 

Curule  ^dilet. 
C.  PaUliMB  Libo  Vmolus.     C.  Appukiui, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Antutius.     L.  Vimut, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
M.  Ovinioa.  C.  Ui&illfis.  h.  OanuMua. 
h*  Rabuldus.  T.  Romuleioa.  Cn. 
Bomitiiu  iEnobarbus.  M.  Claudius 
Cicero.  M.  Pcetelius  Libo.  P.  Mae- 
liu8  Capitolinus.  Q.  Terentius.  ' 

Qusttors  of  Rome. 
Ser.  SttlpMus  Longus,    S^  Furiu$  Me^ 
duUinus, 

Military  Qucston. 
P.  LucretiM  Tricipiiitnii.    Q,  CadiciuM, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  403. 

106.  CoxsuLsuiP. 

If.  POPILIUS  LiCNAS,  athiidtime. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Gaalii. 
L.  CORNEUUS  SCIPIO. 

HXCTATOR. 

L.  FURIUS  CA5IILLUS. 

General  of  the  Horx, 
F.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Prcrtor. 
p.  Valeiuus  Poplicola. 

Cumle  iEdiles. 
JIf.  Fahiu9  Dorto,    Ser.  Sulpicku  Came- 
rinuf. 

Plebeian  iGdilei. 
^       L.Sexmm,    C  ManMiut. 

Trihunct  ffthe  People. 
P.  Misnius.  K*  Duiliui.  T.  Juventins. 
L.  Opphis.  P.  Dedus  Mus.  C.  Op« 
pios  Comicen.  C.  Lfcinius  Calvus.  C. 
LivitM  Denter.  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus. 
C.  iElius  Pctuj. 

Qucstora  of  Rome. 
Jf.  Boratius  Pulvilhtt.    L.  Sexiius  Sex- 
ttnui  Laterantu, 

Militaty  Qucston. 
C  Ckudius  Horlator.    A.  P9ithumiu$ 
Albinm  ReglUnuU. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  404. 

10&  Consulship. 

L.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS. 

AP.CLAUDIUSCRASSUS  SABTNUS^ 
REGILLENSIS.  He  died  in  his  of- 
fice. 

DiCTATOH. 

T.  MANLIUS  IMPERIOSUS  TOR- 
QUATUS,  a  second  time. 

General  of  the  Borse. 
A  Cornelius  Arvina. 

Prcrtor. 
L.  PiKAEXus  Natta. 

Curule  iGdiles. 
AT.  Pompokiut,    L.  Cadictue. 

Plebeian  JFAika. 
Sex.  TfdUu*.   C,  Furhu. 

Tribunes  of  f  lie  People. 
Q.  Pubiaius  Philo.  C.  IcUius  Ruga.  M. 
Claudius  Cicera  Cn.  Oomitius  /Eno- 
barinif.  C.  Mimius.  P.  Mucius  Sc». 
Tola.  C.  Fabricius  Luacinus.  L.  An- 
tistiiis.  P.  Pupius.  L.  Publilius  Philo 
Volsctas. 

Quostors  of  Rome. 
P.  ASlive  PmtuM.   Q.  Anto/dus  Marenda. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.  QuincUuf  Cindnnaius,    L.  DomHiut 
JEnobarbm. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  405. 
107'  Consulship. 
M.  POPILIUS  LiTlNAS,  a  fourth  time. 
M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS. 

DlCTAfOB. 

C.  CLAUDIUS  CRASSUS  REGIL- 

LENS  S. 

Genera  of  the  Bone. 
C.  livius  Denter. 

Praetor, 
M.  Fabius  Dob  so. 

CuTule  .Sdiles. 
Q.FaibiiuAmbuHue.  Q.  ServiliMt  Ahala. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M.PceUHutLiho.  P.MaliusCa^iUMmu. 

Tribune*  of  (he  People, 
K.  Duilius.  A.  Tiebiua.  Cn.  Lucerlus. 
A.  Tempanius.  P.  Licinius  Stolo.  Cn. 
Sf^ius.  P.  Dedus  Mus.  C.  Appu- 
kius.  Q.  Mffdliua.  Q.  Marcius  Tie. 
mulus. 
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QiuBlon  of  Rome. 
L,  Pafkriut  Cronus,   L.  PetiGtu, 

Militaiy  Qtunton. 
It,  PoUhumiut  Megellut.   M.  Fukiniut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  406. 

108t  Consulship. 

€.  PLAUTIUS  HYPSiEUS. 
T.  MANLIUS  IMPERIOSUS  TOR. 
QUATU& 

Prator, 
Seb.  SuLPicius  Camebikui. 

Cnrule  .ffidiles. 
C.  Liciititu   Calvut  Stolo.     P.  DeHiu 
Mtt*. 

Plebeian  ^dilet. 
Q.  Pumiiut  Phibh     r.  Jwoentku. 

Tribune t  of  the  People^ 
Sex.  TuUins.  C.  Maooias.  Ii.  Antistius. 
JII*.  Pomponius.  C  Duilius.  Volero 
Publilint  Philo  Volsciu.  Li  Atinius 
Lgiigui»  P.  MaBnitu.  P.  Papiiu.  C. 
Antiitias. 

Quotton  of  Rome. 
L,  GtnuciuM  Aventinensis.     L,  Furiu* 
CamUhu. 

Military  Qucstorf. 
C.  Sulpiciu*  Longut,  Ser.  Sulpiciui  Sa- 
verrio, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  407. 
109.  Consulship. 

M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS,  a  second 
time.  He  triumphs  over  the  Antiates, 
Volsci,  and  Satricani. 

C.  PCETELIUS  LIBO  VIS0LU8. 

Secular  Game*. 
Prcetor* 

A.  COBNELIUS  COSSUS  A&VINA. 

Curule  ^dilcs. 
Q.  FaMtu  Ambuttui.   Ser.Sulpiciut  Ltm- 
gut* 

Plebeian  ^dile^ 
C.  IMui  Ruga.    P,  Mudut  Scavola. 

TrUmnet  of  the  People. 
P.  DedusMus.   M.  Claudius  Cicero.   C. 
^lius  Pietus.    P.  Licinius  Stolo.  Sp. 
Mslius  Capitolinus.  C.  Fabridus  Lus-  I 
cinns.    Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus.  Q.  I 
Cecilius  Metdlus.    P.  Mielius  Capito-  ' 
linus.    Q.  Caedidus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Jf.  Atmut  Regului.     C.  Veturtut  Crat- 
tut  Cicurinue. 


MilitBiT  QnaBSton. 
A.  Sanpromue  Atraiimms.    Q^  Canmlei 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  408. 

110.  Consulship. 

M.  FABIUS  DORSO. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  CAMERINU8. 

Dictator. 
L.   FURIU8   CAMILLUS,   a 

time. 

General  ofiSte  Horwa^ 
Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinos  Impefioaus. 

Pnrtor. 
Q.  Sbbtilius  Ahala. 

Cunils  Adiles. 
C.  Udtnim.   Q.  Mmcmuu 

Plebdan  ^dilea. 
A.  Trebiuw.    Cn.  Lmeeriue, 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
C.  Claudius  HortatOT.  Q.  Publllius  Philo. 
L.  Caedidus.  L.  Sezdns  Sextiniis  La- 
teranus.  M.  Titinius.  C.  Duilius.  P. 
^ius  Paetus.  M.  Oenudus  A  vend. 
ncDsis.  Sex.  Titius.  Cn.  Sidnius  Bd.- 
lutus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
T.  returiut  Calvimu.      Cn.  DomUim 
Calvinus, 

Militaiy  QosBStoia. 
Cn.  Pupiui.     AT.  Sergiut  FUena*. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  409. 

111.  Consulship. 

C.  MARCIUS  RUTILUS,  athiidtime. 
T.  MANLIUS  IMPERIOSUS  TOR- 
QUATUS,  a  second  time. 

Dictator. 
P.  VALERIUS  POPLICOLA. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
Q.  Fabius  Ambustns. 

Preetor, 
L.  FuRius  Camillus. 

Cuittle  ^dilea. 
/#.  ^tnilinf  Mamercinus  Privemas.    Tu 
JEmUUu  Mamercinus* 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
P.  Deeius  Mus.  J*.  Almiut  Longus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
P.  Maenios.  Q.  Maniliua.  C.  Pompilius. 
C.  Volumnius  Flamma.  L.  Volumnius 
FUmima.  C.  Titinius.  L.  Mamilins 
Vitulus.  Q.  Silius.  L.  VOlins.  L. 
Titius. 
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QiuestonofRoDie. 
Cm»  QmnciUnu  Farm.    C.PitUiituIMo 

Vitoims, 

Military  Qusston. 
M,  Claudius  MarceUui.      Cm.  Fulviut 
PteiinuM, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  410. 

112.  CoNSirLSHiP. 
M.VALERIUS  CORVUS,a  third  time. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Samnites. 
A.  CORNELIUS  COSSUS  ARVINA. 
He  triumphs  OTer  the  Samnites. 

Censors. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 
M.  Popilius  Lanas. 

THE  TWEXTT.8EC0KD  LU8TRUH. 

Prtrtor, 
Seb.  Sulpicius  Loxous. 

Curule  ^dUes. 
Q^Cadiciui^  Sp.  MceUus  CapitoUnut. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
P.  Lidmut  Stolo,    Q,  CacUku  MeUUut. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
P.  £liu8  P«tu9.  M.  Antonius.  Sex. 
Titius.  C.  Claudius  Hortator.  M.Ati. 
lius  Regulus.  R.  Sextius  Sextinus. 
Cn.  Genucius  Avcntinensis.  M.  Oenu- 
cius  Aventinensis.  L.  Sextius  Sexti. 
nus  Latenuius.    L.  Caedidos. 

QuBstors  of  Rome. 
M.  PajHriut  Crasnu,  L,  Papiriui  Curtor, 

Military  Qufestors. 
C  Plautius  Deeianus.    Cn»  Ftihius  Ceti' 
iumahu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  411. 

113.  Consulship. 

C.  M  ARCIUS  RUTILUS,  a  fourth  time. 
Q.SERVILIUS  AHALA. 

Dictator. 
M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS. 

General  of  the  Hone, 
L.  ^milius  Mamerdnus  Privereai. 

Prcetor, 
L.  FiTRiiTS  Camiilus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  PapirUu  Crassus.    C,  Sulpicius  Lon^ 
"  gut. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M,  TUiiAut,     Cn,  Sieiniu*  BeUutut, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Oenudus  Aventinensif*    C.  Maenius. 
L.  Farias.  P.  Curatiop.   Q.  Canuleius. 


M.  Muradat  AngariBoa.  M.  Dedos 
Mas.  P.  Mudus  ScBYob.  Cn.Daini. 
tins  jGnobsrbus.    P.  MsbUus  CapitbU- 

DUS. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  L,  ComeUus  Len- 
tulus. 

Military  QnostorB. 
P,  Cornelius  Ri^nus.    M,  Aulius  Cerre- 
tanus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  412. 

114.  Consulship. 

C.  PLAUTIUS  HVPSiEUS,  a  second 

time. 
L.  ^MILIUS  MAMERCINUS  PRI- 

VERNAS. 

Prcetor, 
T.  ^MILIUS  Mavercinus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
C,  Titinitis,    Q.  Manilius. 

Plebeian  ^diles* 
C,  PompiUus.  L,  VUlius, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Publilius  Philo.    M.  Atilius  Regulus. 
Q.  Pomponius.    C.  Duilius.     K.  Ati.  ' 
oiua  Longtts.    Cn.  Domitius  Calvinas. 
Cn.  Pupius.     C.  Sempronius  Sophiuu 
L.  Atinius  Longus.  C.  Atinius  Longus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 

C,  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccus,  Sp,  Posthu^ 
mius  Albinus. 

Military  Quostors. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scetoa,  L,  Plautius 
Venno, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  413. 

1 15.  Consulship. 

T.  MANLIUS  IMPERIOSUS  TOR- 
QUATUS,  a  third  time.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Latins,  Campani,  Sididni,  and 
Aurunci. 

P.  DECIUS  MUS. 

Dictator. 
U  PAPIRIUS  CRASSUS. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
h,  Papiritis  Cursor. 

Pra:tor. 
L.  Pafirius  Crassus,  who  was  created 
Dictator. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,     C,  Claudius  Cras-- 
sus  RegiUensis. 

Plebeian  .^ilcs. 
jif.  Antonius,   L.  Genucius  Aveniificniis, 
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Trihmut  of  the  People, 
li,  AUknius.  M.  Pketorius.  M\  MarciuB. 
C.  Popiliaii.  C  Pedliui.  C.  M«ci- 
Hiu.  P.  PublUias  Philo.  G.  Poete- 
lius  Libo  VisoluB.  M.  GUudius  Mar- 
oeUus.   M.  CoQsidius. 

QuflBston  of  Rome. 
P.  SdUoniut  Sarra,    L.  ^BmiHut  Paulut. 

Militoiy  Quiestozv. 
C.  PlautiusProculus,  L.  Pinariut  Natta, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  414. 

116.   COKSULSHIP. 

T.  ^MILIUS  MAMERGINUS. 
Q.  PUBLILIUS  PHILO.  He  triampha 
o?er  the  Latins. 

Dictator. 
Q,  PUBLILIUS  PHILO. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

D.  Juniaa  Brutus  ScceTa. 

Preetor, 

L.  ^MiLius  Maxeecikits  Priver. 

XA8. 

Gnrule  ^diles. 
M.  AiUUu  ReguUit.     P.  CuraHui. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Cn.  Domitiiu  Calvinut,   L.  Furitu. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Lucerius.  M.  Pontificius.  L.  Villius. 
C.  Pompilius.  M.  Acutius.  Cn.  Sici- 
nius  Bellutus.  L.  Volscius  Fictor.  T. 
Veturius  Calvinus.  Q.  Mamilius.  P. 
Silius. 

Qusstors  of  Romp. 
L.  Falerius  PoiUus.    M,  Geganhts  Ma~ 
mercinus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
M.  DuUius,  M,  MctcUius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  416. 

117>  COKSULSHIP. 

L.  FURIUS  CAMILLUS.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Pedani  and  Tiburtini. 

C.  MiENIUS.  He  triumphs  overthe  An. 
tiatesy  Lavinians,  and  Velitiani. 

Prcaor. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
T.  Veturius  Crassus.     Cn,   Quinctilius 
Varus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M.    Claudius  MarceUus.      C.    Atinius 
Longus. 

Tribunes  qf  the  People. 
P.  Sempronitts  Longus.     P.   SaUaoius 
Sana.    C.  PlauUtts  Dedanus.  M.  Mi- 


nudus  Augurinua.  C.  Terentius  ArsA. 
M.  Decius  Mus.  L.  Oemidus  ATenti- 
nensis.  C.  Titioius.  Q.  Caniileius. 
M*.  Juventius  Thabia. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
C  Sulpicius  PeticHs.    L.  Veturius  Cras» 
sus  Augurittus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
P.  Fnrius.     C.  Minncius  Augurimsts, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  416. 

118.  Consulship. 

C.  SULPICIUS  LONGUS. 
P.  iELIUS  PiETUS. 

Dictator. 
C.  CliAUDIUS   CRASSUS   REOIJL- 
LENSIS.  - 

General  of  the  Horse. 
C.  Claudius  Hortator. 

Praetor. 
T.  Maklius  Imperioscs  Torquatus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
P.  ComeUus  Rujlnus.  M.  Papiriue  Cras- 
sus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.PetUius,    L,Amenius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  C.  Poetdius  Li. 
bo  Visolus.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalua.  C.  Sempro- 
nius  Sophus.  L.  Plautiua  Venno.  M. 
Aulius  Cerretanus.  Q.  Pomponiua.  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccus.     L.  Atilius  Regulua. 

Quiestors  of  Rome. 
P ,  Cornelius  Scapula,    L.  Julius  luhu. 

Military  Quvstors. 
Q.  Decius  Mus.   t.  Carvilius  Maximus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  417- 

119.  COKBULSHIP. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  CRASSUS. 
K.  DUILIUS. 

Proftor, 
Q.  PuBLiLiUB  Philo.   The  first  pk. 
beian  who  was  raised  to  this  office. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus.    P.    Valerius 
Poplicola, 

Plebeian  ^dilcs. 
P.'SaOoHius  Sarra.  P.  SiOus  Kepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

L.  Antonins  Nepoa.     C  Plantius  Deda- 

nus.    L.  Genudus  Aventinensis.    M*. 

Mardus  NqxM.    C.  Popillhxs  Nepos. 

M.    daudlus  Maredlua.    C.  Plaatias 
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Procailuft.  CMardttsRutOua.  P.  Pub- 
'  Hliiu  Philo.    L.  CoDsidiiu  Nepos. 

Quastora  of  Rome. 
Sp.  VetHriua  Crasnu  Cicurinuf.    Q.  Au~ 
luu  Cerretantu. 

Military  Qucstora. 
L.FuMtuCurvu9.  M.  jEbuiiut  Eiva. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  418. 
180.  Consulship. 
M.VAl,ERIUSCORVUS,afourthdme. 
He  triumphed  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
teiritoty  of  Cales. 
M.  ATILiIUS  REGULUS. 

Dictator. 
li.  iBMILIUS  JdAMERCINUS  PRI- 
VERNAS. 

General  of  the  If  arte, 
Q.  PabliUus  PhUow 

Prcetor. 
Cir.  QuiircTiLinfl  Vaaus. 

Cnnile  JEdQes. 
a  Vaieriua  PotUus  Flaccus.    L,  VakHut 
PotUus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M,JuvenHusThaina,  Q.  CanuleituNepot, 

TrVmnet  vfihe  PeopU, 
L.  PUntitis  Venno.  L.  Platorius.  L. 
Faldnius.  C.  Numitorius.  M.  Ma^. 
lias.  C.  Pbetorius.  C.  Racilius.  T. 
Stadus.  C.  Antios  Restio.  C.  Lucc- 
rina. 

QusstofB  of  Rome. 
L*  PapMut  MugiUanm,    A,  CorneUut 
Coasiu  Arvituu 

Military  QuaMtors. 
I*,  JyUua  lAbo.    M.  AuHum  Cerretanmi. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  419. 

121.  CoVBULtHIP. 

T.  VETURIUS  CALVmUS. 
SP.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 
Dictator. 
P.  CORNELIUS  RUFINUa 

General  of  the  Horte, 
M.  AntODins. 

Praetor,    . 
M.  Papiriub  Crassus. 

Carole  ^diles. 
L,  Cornelius  Lentulue,     M,  Geganlut 
Maeerinuu 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Cn,  Futvm*  Centumabu,     M.  Fnlvint 
Flaceus, 

VOL.  Vf. 


Triimia  oftfte  People. 
P.SalloniusSarni.  T.Metilius.  M.^eap. 
tiua.   M.  Mamilius.    C  Memmiua.    1. 
RaciUas.     M.  Sellius.     P.  Silius.    Q. 
Casdidus  Noctua.    P.  Furiua. 

Quaettors  of  Rome. 
Cn.  Comeliua  Lenitiltu.    Ap.  Claudius 
Crass,  Sabin.  RegUknsis. 

Military  Qaaoston. 
C.  Acutius  Nejfos.    T.  Ponl^fidus  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROMEf  420. 

122.  COKSULSHIP. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR. 

C.  PCETILIUS  UBO  VISOLUS. 

Prcetor. 
C.  Vax-erxus  Pot  it  us  Flaocus. 

Curule  .Sdilea. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus.  L.  Veturius  Crassus 
Cicurinus. 

Plebeian  iGdiles. 
L.  Plautius  Venno,  C.  Plautius  Decianut. 

Tribunes  qftlte  People. 
L.  Oenudiu  Aventinensia. .  C.  Popilius 
Ijamaa.  C.  Alaeliua  Capitollnus.  C. 
Canuleius  Nepoe.  Q.  Hortensius.  C. 
Plautius  Proculus.  C.  Laetorius. '  C- 
Minucius  Augurinus.  M.  Teientius. 
M*.  Juventius  Thahuu 

Quaestors  of  Rome* 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Eullianus.     Q.  Fa» 
bius  Ambustus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.  FoslUts  Flaccinator.    Q.  ManUHus  Ft- 
iuius, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  421^ 

123.  Consulship. 

A.  CORNELIUS  COSSU8,  a  second 


CN.  DOMITIUS  CALViNUS. 

Dictator. 
M.  PAPIRIUS  CRASSUS* 

General  of  the  Horse. 
P.  Valerius  PopUooh. 

C£N80R3. 

Q.  Publiliua  Philo. 

Sp.  Posthumius  Albinua. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRO  LUSTRUV. 

Prastor. 
L.  Papirius  Muoillanus« 

Cuzule  .ffidUes. 
Z.  Plaiorius.    C.  Pfcctorius^    . 
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Trilmnet  tffihe  People, 
L.  FuWn»  Cnnru*  L.  HorteMiuB.  A. 
Ogolnius  Oallus.  Q.DeciusMus.  L. 
iCiius  Pstus.  M.L«toriiM.  M'.Oto- 
cflhis  Crutos.  8p.  Oppiiw  Comicen. 
C.  dtfTilius  Maximiai.  M*.CtftiUi  Den- 


Qonton  of  Rome 
M.Flaoiut.  A.CorneHutConuiArvina. 

Mlfitaiy  (laastan. 
M.  FdbiutAmkuihiB.  C.  AquUiut  Florus. 

YEAH  OP  ROME,  4BB. 
124.  CoirsvLtHiP. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MAKCBLLUR 
C.  VALERIUS  P0TITU8. 

Dictator. 
CN.  QUINTILIUS  VARUS. 

General  oftfte  Hotk. 
L.  Valerias  Potltui. 

Prtetor, 
M.  Valeeiu*  Cont^UB. 

Cunilft^diltf* 
Q.Fahiiu  Maxitnut  Ridlktmu.  M.  JShu- 
UmEI^hi, 

Plebeian  ^dfles. 
L.  RaciUMtNefioe,  M.MumUktt  VUulut, 

Tribunet  ofihe  People. 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus.  L.  Pupius  Nepos. 
C.  Livius  Denter.  C*  Fulvius  Curvus. 
M.  FttlvitM  Flacca«.  6p.  IctiluH  Ruga» 
M.  Pomponius  Matho.  D.  Junius  Bni- 
tus  ScflBTB.  Cd.  Fuhius  Oeptumalus. 
M.  Msrtius  Ncpos. 

QuMlaii  of  Rome. 
L.  Valerius  Fhanu.   Q.  Su/piehit  Pater* 
cuht'. 

Military  QusMtots. 
JIf.  ^miliut  Paptu.     L,  Plaulius  Vcnno. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  423. 

125.  COVSVLSHIP. 

L.PAPIRIUS  CRAS8US,  a  second  time. 
L.  PLAUTIUS  VENNO. 

Prmior, 
P.  CoRWXLius  Scapula. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C.  PopiHut  Lcenat,  C.  LtetorUu  Nepoe. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
r.  Afanlitit  CapiMiniu,     C.  Mlnueitu 
A^g^irinut, 


TrOmmitofihePi^pk. 
M,  Lifim  Deoter.  L.  Fulflo*  Carvvs. 
A.  AUienius  Nepos.  M.  Radfios  Ne- 
pos. A.  Tiebonins  Asper.  M.Anlin 
Certetanus.  U  Appnlehis  Nepos.  L. 
Plsetorius  Nepos.  L.  Fakinius  Nepas. 
P.  Numitoriua  PuUns. 

QasBStom  of  Rome. 
CPlatUhuHypsmu.  CPcPteUueNepoe. 

Military  Qucston. 
UHoraHuePtMlh^    JLJemmmsM^^ 

ffiercJNWf. 

YEAR  OF  ROMK,  424. 

126.  Consulship. 

L.  iEMILIUS  BIAMBRCINU8  PRI- 

VERN  AS,  a  aeomd  time. 
C.  PLAUTIUS  DECIANU8.  Bothtri- 
umph  over  the  Privemetes. 


L.  ComNEI.IU8  LENTULUa. 

Cumle  .fidiles. 
L.  Papirius  Mi^;Ulmtm,     Cn.  Comdiiu 
LenttAt^ 

Plebetsn  ^diles. 
M\Cvriu»D9niaiut.  Q^DeeuuMme, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  PUetorius  Nepos.  C.  FcMMiiiiiis  Ne- 
pos.  T.  Pontificins  Nepos.  Sex.  Pom* 
piUus  Nepos.  Q.  Mamiliiis  Vitnlvs. 
Sp.  Amitts  Restio.  C.  Acatlm  Nepot. 
P.  Silitts  Nepos.  Sex.  Manlius  Nqios. 
M.  Mamilius  Vilnius. 

Qnseston  of  Rome. 
JIf.  FoOius  FlMceinator.    L.  Fnfime  Cm- 
miUus. 

Military  QacstoiA 
M.PompUktsLtena*.   P.  VUhut  Ntpos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  425. 

127.  CoiravLaHr^. 
C.  PLAUTIUS  PROCULUS. 
P.  CORNELIUS  SCAPULA. 

PrtBtor. 
D.  Juviua  Brutus  Scjbva. 

Cutuie  .Sdiles. 
M.  Valerius  Corvui.    C.  Valerius  PotUus 
Flaccus. 

PkDdan  ^diles. 
C.FulviusCuTDUS.  Q,  Aulius  Cerretanus. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People. 
M.  Aulius  Cerretanus.  M.  Titinins  Nepos. 
Cn.  Apronins  Nepos.   C.  SeztiHns  Ne- 
pos.    L.  Maenius  Nepos.    T.  Sieuuns 
Dentatus. .  Sex.  Titins  Nepos.    C.  Sex- 
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thu  CAlvinufl.   C.  Ouimdus  Nepos.    A. 
Vilgimas  Nepoi. 

QuMtonofRom& 
Is.  Pmphiiu  Crasnu,     Q.  jBmUhu  Sar^ 
hula, 

Militaiy  Qaaston. 
-P.  JSHus  P«tnt.     C.  JmhUu  Bubtdcu* 
Bntius, 

YEAR  OF  ROMEy  42& 

138.  C0K6CL8HIP. 
Ij.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
Q.  PUBLILIUS  PHIU).  •  Moond  dme. 

DiCTATOm. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUa 

General  qfihe  II Arse. 

Sp.  PoBthiimius  Albiaas. 

Prtetor. 
Q.  FjSTUS  JtfAXIMUf  RULLIANUS. 

CnnUe  iGdOes. 
M.  Fahlm  Ambnuhv,     Q.  FaHus  Am~ 
huitut. 

Plebeian  iEdiks. 
L,FiiMutCurvus.  M,  Livius  Denier, 
Tribunes  of  the  People, 
JiL  Fk^iis  Ncpo*.     C.  Lfftorius  Nrooii. 
C.  Minudns  Augunnus.    C.  Aquiflius 
Flonu.     C.  OtaciHus  Nepos.     C.  C»- 
cUim  MeteaiM.  C.  MeUos  CapitoIlDaa. 
C.  Rabaldus  Nepos.     L.  Hortensias 
Nepos.    Q.  Decius  Mas. 

Qusstora  of  Rome. 
M.  Peetelius  Libo  Visolus.     M,  FosRus 
Flaecinator. 

Military  Quaratora. 
C,  Julius  lubts,    L,  Romuleius  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  42?. 

129.   COWSULSHIP. 

G.  P(£T£LIUS  LIBO  VISOLUS,  a  se. 

oood  time. 
U  PAPIRIU8  MUGILLANUS. 
Preetor. 

C.  PI.AUTIV8  DeCIAKUS. 

Cnmle  Adiles. 
Z»raleHusFlaeeus.  A.  Cornelius  Cossas 
Amino, 

Plebeian  jCdiles. 
Sex,  Manilku  Nepos,     Sex,  Pompilius 
Nepos, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Pednius  Nepos.  M*.  Curias  Deotatiu. 
M.  Aullus  Cerretaous.  Tu  Corunca- 
nius.  L.  Icilius  Ruga.  C  FulTin9  Cur- 
Yus.  C  Antistius  Nepos.  Sex.  Tul- 
lias  Nepos.  T.  Sempnoins  Bimos. 
L.  Msraos  Ratiks. 


I  Qasstors  of  Rome. 

Q.  Mcelius  Nepos.  L.  MatUius  (kpUolL 

Military  Qusesun. 
P.  Manlius  Vulso,    TL  Claudius  Cicero, 

Proconsul. 
Q.  PaUifias  Philo.  He  triumphs  over  tbt 
Sanmites  and  PaUcpolitani. 

Pn».^u«stor<. 
L,  Romuleius, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  42& 
ISO.  Consulship. 
L.FURIUSCAMILLUS,  asecond  Ume. 
D.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS  SCiEVA. 

Dictator. 
L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  Rullianus,  who  ab- 
dicates; and, 
L.  Papirius  Ciassus  is  ehosen  in  Ids  room. 
Praior. 

h,  FULTIUS  CURVUB. 

Cnrole  iGdiles. 
C.   Foslius  Flaecinator,     M.  jEmiHus 
Papuu 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M,  Flavins  Nepos,    A.  Virginius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Plautius  Veono.  C.  Plauttus  Hyp. 
ssus.  C.  Considius  Nepoa.  L.  Num|.» 
lorius  Nepos.  8p.  M«ilius  Nepos.  C. 
Popilius  Lenas.  L.  Albioius  Nepos« 
L.  Fuldnius  Trio.  T.  Rosdus  Nepos. 
A.  Lucerius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L,  Quinctius  CapiioUnus,     M,  Antistius 

Nepos, 

Military  Quaestors. 
P,  Valerius  Poplicola,   P,  Plautius  If  t/p^ 
sceusm 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  429. 

Dictator. 
L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Samnltes. 

General  of  ike  Horm, 
L.  Papirius  Crsssus. 

Censors. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus. 
C.  Patelios  Libo  Visolus. 

THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  LUSTRUAT* 

^  Prcetor, 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

D  B  2 
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Curale  ^diles. 
L.  Papirku  Cra$9ut.  L.  Furias  CamlUm. 

Plebdan  ^diles. 
C.CmeiHut  MeUUu9.L^BortennttiNep09. 

TAhunet  of  the  People, 
P.  JElius  Paetus.  C.  Fulvius  Curvus. 
Sex.  Tempanius  Ncpos.  L.  Apronius 
Limo.  C.  Mamxns  Nepos.  C.  Junius 
BubaleuflBrutui.  Sp.  MctUius  Nepos. 
L.  yflliufl  Nepoa.  L.  SextiUu*.  P. 
VirgiDuu. 

Quaeiton  of  Rome. 
Sp.Nauiiui  RuHlus,  CFabiui  Ambuttus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
P.DeeiuiMut.    T,  Pontifidus  Nepot, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  430. 

131.    COKSULSHIP. 

C.  SULPICIUS  LONGUS. 
Q.  AULIUS  CERRETANUS. 

Prator, 
Q.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Curuk  ^diks. 
M.  FotHut  Fhccinaion  <?.  JEmilitts  Bar- 
buUu 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
X.  Uarcius  Rut'thu.  T.  Sentpromut  Bla- 
tut. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
M.  FUyius  Nepos.  M.  Poetelius  Libo. 
C.  Canulcius  Nepoa.  M.  Aulius  Ceite- 
tanus.  M.'  Curius  Dentatas.  L.  Icilius 
Ruga.  M.  Popilius  Lcnas.  C.  Aure- 
lius  Gotta.  Q.  jEUus  Partus.  TL 
Coruncanius  Nepos. 

QoaestOTS  of  Rome. 
L^CominiutNepot.    C,  MarHut  RutUut, 

Military  Quaestors-. 
M.  Valeriut  Maximut.      A,   Vitginiut 
Trxcottut  RutUut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  431. 

132.  COVBULSHIP. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMU8  RULLIA- 
NUS.  He  triumphs  over  the  Samnites 
and  Apulians. 

li.  FULVIUS  CURVUS.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Samnites. 

Dictator. 
A.  CORNELIUS  COSSUS  ARVINA. 

General  oftJu  Horte, 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 


Prepior, 
L.  PLAUTiirs. 

Cuiule  JEdiles. 
Q.  Plautku  Hyptemt.  A.  LueerUuN^pm^ 

Plebeian  .£diles. 
Sp.MacUiutNepot.   L.  AUnn'tMM  Kepo*. 

Tribunet  of  the  Peoplk. 
C.  Junius  Bubukus  Brutus.  Sex.TulliBS 
Nepos.  C.  PetiUius  Nepoe-^C  Can«. 
dius  Nepoa.  M.TreboniusFlavaa-  A- 
Atilius  Bulbus.  L.  Albinhrs  Nepoa.  L. 
Fulcintus  Trio.  L.  Numitorhis  Nepo* 
C.  Vdumnius  Fkmiiia. 

Qusestors  of  Rome. 
P.  gettimt  Capitoliunt.  Q.  PubliRut  Phih, 

Military  Quaestors. 
M,' Sergiut  Fidemt.  C.  Aputeine  Pmbo. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  4S«' 

133.  Consulship. 
T.  VETURIUS  CALVINUS,  a  secsowl 

time. 
SP.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS,  a  ac- 
oond  time. 

Dictators. 
Q.  FABIUS  AMBUSTUS. 
M.iEMILIUSPAPUS. 

Gcneralt^ihe  Horte. 
P.  ^lius  Partus. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccds. 

Prcstor. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus, 

Curule  ^diles. 
M,  PopUiut  Lcenat.  Sp.  MetUut  Nepou 

Pkbeian  ^diles. 
Sex.TempanintKepot,  L^VWiutNepOB. 

Tribunet  Cfthe  People, 
M.  Pcetdius  Libo.  CMamilina  Vitolas. 
L.  Sextilius  Nepos.  C.  Maenina  Nepos. 
P.  MkUus  Capitolinus.  T.  Rosdot  Ne* 
pos.  L.  Apronius  Nepos.  L.  Caedi- 
dusNepoR.  C.  Fuiius  Nepos.  L.  C»- 
nuldus  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Cn,Furwt  PacUut,    P,  Lncretlut  Tru 
cipitinut. 

Military  Qnaestors. 
Sp,   PapiHut   Crattut.      Cm.   LueeriM 
Nepot. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  433. 

134.  COKSULSHIP. 

L.PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  a  second  time. 
Q.  PUBLIIilUS  PHILO,a  third  timf. 
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DlCTATOftl. 

<3.  M  JSNIUS  NEPOS. 
li.  CORNELIUS  LBNTULUS. 
T.MANUUS  IMPERIOSUS  TOR- 
QUATUS. 

Gmurmk  ofthg  Horm* 
M,  Poslitts  Plaociturtor. 
h.  Papirius  Oonor. 
L.  Papirius  Cnasui. 

Preeior. 

Qp  ifiMlLIUS  BylEBUI^A. 

Curule  jEdila. 
/«.  QMmciiu4  CapUoHnut.      Sp.  Nauiku 
RhHIus. 

Plebewn  iBdiln. 
C  Jimktt  Bubulcus  Brutiu,      C  Catm* 
ieius  Mptu, 

TribuHeg  of  the  People* 
L.  Iatius  Denter.  Q.  Maliof  fftpon,  T. 
Numichu  Nepos.  These  were  all  three 
obliged  Co  abdieate,  in  mdcr  to  go  to 
Cauiuni,  as  bostaget  f»  the  peffonn- 
anca  of  the  trcaty  coocluded  at  the  Can- 
dine  Forks. 
P.  Decius  Mas.  L.  Sextlus  SeoLdnus 
Lateranus.  P.  Mienius  Nepos.  C. 
8feiniua  BeUutut.  M.  Cndiciua  i^ 
VOB,  P.  Virginhis  NepcM.  T.  Rotnu- 
lehiA  Nepoa.  C.  Oppraa  Oomjoen.  T. 
Javentitts  N^km.  C.  liicsBius  Calvua 
9lolo. 

^   Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Vttumniui  Flamma.      Q.  FundantuM 
Meitdului, 

MilkaryQaMtors. 
M.  FabUts  Dorto.  Q.  AtUtmim*  Merenda. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  434. 

13A.  CovBtruHiP. 
L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  a  third  time. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Samnites. 
Q.  A.ULIUS  CERRETANUS,  a  second 


Ckxsoas. 


C  Sulpiclus  Longus. 
().  Plautius  Decianus* 


They  both  abdi- 


Prtiiar, 

M.  POFIUUS  L^KAS. 

Curule  iEdQes. 
M.  Vakriiu  Ma^mitt.    C.  FoMut  Aftu 

Plslreian  i^diles. 
C»  Voininnif49  Flitiuma*      M,  Tt^ouius 
Fiavttt^ 


Tri^imes  <fAe  People, 
M.  ADtiakhtB  Nepos.  M.  Potettns  Libo. 
L.  Apronios  Nepos.  L.  Cominhis  Ne- 
pos. CMonius  Nepos.  Q^Cadtius 
Metettus.  C.  JUaiaus  Rutilus.  L. 
Seztilius  Nepos.  L.  Csdidus  Nepos. 
C.  Farius  Nepos. 

QusBston  of  Rome. 
Q.  Mareitts  Tremulus,  L»  Geganiut  H*. 
cefmue* 

Military  Quastors. 
Q,  CUaiut  Sicuius.    L,  j£miRu*  Memer* 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  4aft. 

130.   COKBULSBIP. 

li.  PLAUTIUS  VENNO. 

M.  FOSUUS  FIjACCINATOR. 

Cehsoes. 
L.  Papirius  CrasKis. 
C.  Maaiius. 

THE  TWEHTT-riFZH  LUSTBDX. 

Priei9r, 
L.  Fusils  Camillub. 

Curule  iGdiles. 
M,  Valerius  Corvut,  M.  *  SergiatFtdenat* 

Plebeian  /Bdiles. 
P.  Dedus  Mum.     T.  Jtoecius  Nepot. 

TribuHCs  of  the  People. 
Q.  Mielins  Nq)0s.  C  CUiudius  Horistor. 
O.  Fabrkius  Lu!«cimis.  P.  Pupins  Ne. 
pes.  Q.Publiliu5Phila  UDoffiitiiu 
^DObarbns.  P.  Mncius  Scaevola.  C. 
IcQiusRuga.  Sex.  Tultius  Nepos.  C. 
Plautius  HypsRUS. 

Quastors  of  Rome, 
L,  GenucUu  Jveuthtensi*,     j^p,  Claudius 

Cacut. 
3/*  Fuhoius  Cumts  Paiinue.     T.  Minu^ 

eius  AugurtHMs- 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  463. 

\WJ.  Consulship* 
Q.  .EMILIUS  BARBULA. 
C.  JUNIUS  BUBULCyS  BUUTU§, 

Prtetor. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus, 

Curule  iEdilcs. 
M.  Peetelius  Libo,     Xr.  Livius  DenUr. 

Plebeiaa  ^diles. 
r.  Numicius  Nepos.  M.  Antistius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Cominins  Nepos.  C.  Appuldus  Pansa. 
M.  Trebonius  Flavus.      Q.  Mfcciliua 
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Nepoc  Co.S«UiwNM.  A.  Tvd>iiu 
Nepoi,  Ca.  Luoerius  5f  epoi.  8|k  Me- 
tiliuB  Nepos.  A.  Tempaoiua.  L.  Vil- 
liiu  Ncpos. 

QuflBSton  of  Rome. 
P.  Corneiiu*  Arvina.    L.  Papiriut  Mato, 

Militaiy  Quaestors. 
C.  Lutatiui  Catulus.  M.  Fuldniu*  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROMEy  487- 

138.  Cows  ULSHIP. 

SP.  NAUTIUS  RUTILUS. 
M.  POPILIUS  LyENAS. 

Dictator. 
U  iEMfLlUS  MAMERCINUS  PRI- 
VERNAS. 

General  of  the  Hone, 
L.  Fulyius  Ourvus. 

Prartor, 
M.  Valesittb  Maximus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  M^Aui  Nepot,    C.  MarHut  Rmihu, 

Plebeian  ^dlles. 
L,  Aproniut  lAmo,    L.  SexUliue  Nepos, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
P.  Dedtts  Mus.  M.  Titinius  Nepos. 
Sex.  TitiuB  Nepos.  L. -Caedidus  Ne- 
pos. P.  MaeniuH  Nepos.  C  Volum- 
niuB  Flamma.  Q.  Fundanius  Fondulas. 
M.  Oenucius  Aventinensis.  M.  Csedi- 
ciua  Nepos.    C  Furius  N>|^ 

Quicstors  of  Rome. 
TL  Cornelius  Lentulus.     L.  AtUius  Re^ 
guhis. 

Military  Quaestors. 
//.  Volumnius  Flamma,      Cn.  Cornelius 
L^ulus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  43a 

139.  Consulship. 
I*  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  a  fourth  time. 
Q.  PUBLILIUS  PHILO,  a  fourth  time. 

Dictator. 
Q.  FABIUS    MAXIMUS    RULLIA- 

NUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretaaust  who  was  killed  in 

battle ;  and, 
C.  Fabius  Ambustus  diosen  in  his  rooiq. 

PrcBlor. 
M.  Valerius  Cory  us. 

Curule  ^diles. 
All.  Claudius  Casus,     M.  Fahius  Dono. 

Plebeian  .Sdilcs. 
L.  Coniinius  Nepos,    Q.  PubUlius  Philo. 


Tribmnee  of  the  Peopit, 
1m  Uwiva  Denter.  M.  AntiatiiM  Nepos. 
L.  Volumnius  flamma  Violais.  Q. 
Caauleius  Nepos.  Q.  Caedlius  Met^ 
lus.  T.  Numidns  Nq>os.  Q^  Mar- 
dus  Tremulus.  Sp.  Maelius  CapltoE- 
nus.  P.  lidnhis  Napoa  Stolo.  h^ 
Domitiiia  Aiobarbus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
CMarciusRutUus,  M,DecisuMut. 

Military  Quaestors. 
M,lAvius  Denter.   L.  jEnOUue  BarfnOa. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  438. 

140.   COVBUXSHIP. 

M.  PCETELIUS  LIBO. 
C.  SULPICIUS  LONGUS,a  AM  time. 
He  triumphs  over  the  Samnftdb 

IhcTATOR. 

C.  MjBNIUS. 

General  of  the  Horse, 
M.  Foslius  Flacrinafor. 

Preetor. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 

Curule  JBdUes. 
L,Gegawius  Misoerlnus.  Q,  (Tlcelbu  Skm- 
lus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Appuleius  Pastsa,    A.  Trebius  Nepos, 

Tribunes  of  (he  People, 
Q.  Mttlius  Nepos.  TL  Minudui  Ai^^ 
rinus.  L.  Oenudus  Aventineoais.  C. 
Claudius  Hortator.  P.  Mudua  Soero- 
la.  M.  Tiebius.  M.  FuMus  Cumu 
Paetinos.  AI.  Domitius  Calvinoa.  M. 
Claudius  Marcellua.  C.  Fabddua  Luc- 
dnus. 

Qurostors  of  Rome. 
P.  Conielius  Scipw  Barbatus,     Ser,  Cor- 
ttelius  Leutulus, 

Military  Questors. 
L.  Domitius  jEnobarbns.    P.  Sempronias 
Longus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  440. 

141.  CoVStTLSRIp. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  a  fifth  time; 
C.  JUNIUS  BUBULCUS  BRUTUS,  a 
second  time. 

Dictator. 
C.  PffiTBLIUS  LIBO  VISOLUS. 


General  of  the  Horse, 
M.  Pcetdlus  Libo. 
PriBtor, 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
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P.  ComeHu*    AnAtuu     Ap, 
Cttetu. 


C9amJbt9 


M,  TUMmt  N€f99.    Mex.  TUUts,  Nepoi. 

Trikmm  ^Mtf  Pmpk. 
L.  Comioiiu  Ncpoi.  M.  Mwdai  Txtma- 
Itts.  Cn.  Pupius  NqMs.  Q.  Pufalilias 
Philo.  Q.  Petillius  Nepot.  L.  LWius 
I>enter.  Sp.  Idlfaui  Ruga.  L.  Ad. 
Bias  Longns.  C.  Plaadiif  Decuuiut. 
G.  Latadus  Citalufli 

Qaoifean  «f  Rone. 
L,    Patthumiut   MegtOm.     L.  FurUu 

Military  Qaaeston. 
P.  SulpUku809erria,  M>  TUit^uiNepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  441. 

148.  G<»f8tTI.8H1T. 

M.  VALERIUS  MAXIMUM     He  tri- 

umphs  orer  the  Samnites  nd  SoianL 
P.  DECIUSMUa 

DiCTATOm. 

C.  SULPICIUS  LONOUS. 

GenerMi  •fthe  Horm, 
C-  Junius  BttbulcBS  BrntiM. 

CEN80E8. 

Ap.  Claudius  Ccois. 
C,  Plaudw  Venox. 

TBB  TWEXTT-8IXTB  LUSTRUM. 

PraUn-, 
M.  FosLius  Flaccivator. 

CuraU  JEdilcs. 
Jf.  VakHut  Corvus.  Jj,  Papirius  Maso. 

Plebeian  Adiks. 
M,  FuMus  Curvu*  P^imut,   h»  Vohtm. 
nius  Flamma  Vioknt. 

TrUntmet  of  the  P90pk» 
L.  Oenudus  Aventinensia.    A-  Trebius 
Nepos.    L.  Villius  Nepoa.    Q.  Siliua 
Nepos.    Q.  Maoliw  Nepoa.    M.  Ful. 
ctnius  ^cpoa.    A.  AcKtiaa  Nepoa.    L. 
VolumotusFUmiDa.  C  Poropilius  Ne. 
pM.    Cu.  Sidniua  Bellutus. 
Quiaaton  of  Rome. 
AT.  Papiriut  Cramu.    €n,  Fuhnut  Pte- 

Military  Quaestors. 
Cm.  Sempr9Hiu9  Gracchutp    Q.  AppuMui 
PanM, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  443- 

143.  C0K8UL8HIP. 
C.  JUNIUS  BUBULCU8  BRUTUS, 


tfaiid 


I0T 

crtlit 


Q.  AMILIUS  BARBULA, 

Ha  triun^ba  over  4ba  Hatn»- 


Pnafir. 
M.  VALcaxut  Maxikus. 

CaniUiBdaM. 
Ser,  ComeUus  Lntvlmt.     TL  ContOmt 
Leatuiut, 

Plebeian  Adilea. 
C.  Fabriciiu  LutciHM9.    P.  Mudus  Scit- 

VOlOm 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Ataiiis  RcKulus.  C.  Mardoa  Rutflas. 
M.  DednsBluB.  T.  MinoduaAugari- 
traa.  M.  Trdbitts  Nepos.  M.  AmoniiiB 
Nepos.  Gn.  Oenucitta  AfWitineBrfs 
M.  LiTiBS  Denter.  L.  Tllwa  Nef«a. 
N.  Sextius  Sexiinva. 

Qncstoia  of  Rome. 
L  Qgmhiiu  GaUu*.  M.  Fulviut  PteHntu. 

Military  Qugeaton. 
Cm  DomUius    Caivinut.      C.   PaUHhu 
LUfO  VitolM, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  443. 

J44.Cow8ULaBw. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  RULLIA- 

NUS,  a  second  time. 
C.  *IARC1US  BUTILUS,  who  was  af- 

terward  called  Cenwrinua. 

Prcptor, 
P.  C0BMX1.1U8  Aevuta. 

Curule  jEdUea. 
L.  Comeliut  Scipio  Barbatiu.    L>  ^mim 
Hum  Barbuia. 

Plebeian  .fidilea. 
C.  Lutatiut  Catulus.   Q.  PeiUliw  N.epp$- 

Tribunes  qfihe  People. 
P.  Semproniua  Sophus.  L  Oenacius 
Aveminensis.  M.  Fulviiis  Currus  Pa- 
tinus.  P.  Curariua  Nepoa.  M.  CUu- 
diua  Maicellus.  Q.  Pomponins  Nq>o«. 
Cn.  Sicinius  Bellutus.  M.  Aulius  Ccr- 
reunua.  Sp.  Icilius  Ruga.  W.  Sem- 
proniua Tuditanua. 

QufestonTof  Rome, 
a  Anicius  Prenteslinus.    M.  3fimuciue 
Fessus. 

Militaiy  ^pcBtota. 
r.  Popmus  Nepos,     On,  FulvUu  Max, 
Ceniumal»9. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  444. 
Dictator. 
L.  PAPIRfUS  CURSOR.  Hctriuropha 
orer  the  Samnites. 
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Oeneral  offfte  ffarie. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutui. 

Procokbuls. 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  RuUianus.  He  triumphs 

over  the  Hetruxians. 
P.  Cornelius  Arrina. 

Prcetor. 
M.  Vai«ebius  Coavvs. 

Curulc  jGdiles. 
Q.  Marciut  Tremnitu.  'L   Aiiliut  Regu- 
lus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
T,  Minucius  Auguritiut.     Q.  ManUiut 
Nejpot, 

Tribuna  of  the  People. 
C.  Maidus  Rutilus.  M.  Titinius  Nepos. 
C.  Atinius  Labeo.  P.  Publilius  Philo. 
C  Plautius  Dedanus.  M.  LiviusDen- 
ter.  C.  Atinius  Longus.  M*.  Marcius 
Nepos.  C.  Popillus  Nepos.  L.  Al- 
fienlus  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
P,  Valerius  Faito,     L.  Comeliiu  BUuio. 

Military  Quantors. 
P,  Licittitu  Varus.    M.  DuUlus  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  445. 

145.  GOKSVLSHIF. 

P.  DECIUS  MUS,  a  second  time. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  BULLIA- 

NUS,  a  third  time. 

Pra:tor. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus. 

CuTule  ^dilesr 
L,  Posthutnius  Megelhu,     P.  Sufpkius 
Saverrio, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  Decius  Mus.    M.  Antonitis  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  PeopU. 
I4.   Furius  Nepos.     P.   Sempronius  So. 

fhus.  M.  Fulvius  C'urvus  Pietinus. 
/.  Gen^ciu8  Aventioensis.  Q.  Appu- 
leiusPansa.  M.  Plfftorius  Nepos.  M. 
Trebius  Nepos.  M.  Considius  Nepos. 
M.  Fulcinius  Nepos.  M.  3Iscilius 
TuUus. 

Queators  of  Rome. 
L»  Cornelius  Scipio,  M.  AtUUu  Begulus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
Q.  Papirius  Tardus.    M.  ^^iniliut  Pan- 
lus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  446. 

146.  Consulship.  i 
APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CiECUS. 


L.  V0LUMNIU8  FLAMMA  VIO- 

JLSNS. 

Cexsors* 
M.  Vakriui  Maximal. 
C.  Junius  Bubuleus  Bmtus. 

the  twehty-8eventh  lustruif. 

Proconsul. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximns  RuUianus. 

Praetor. 
T.  Minucius  AuouRiinrs. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
C.  Marcius  Rutiius.  M.  TiiXMus  Nepos. 

'    Plebeian  iBdiles. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.     Q^  Aswjpo- 
nius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  PoeteUus  Libo  Visolus.  M.  Uvins 
Denter.  L.  Luceiius  Nepos.  L.  Vol- 
scius  Fictor.  P.  Silius  Nepos.  Q.  Ani- 
dus  Pramestinus.  Cn.  Fialvias  Psd- 
nus.  M.  Acutius  Nem  P.  Viliitts 
Nepos.    Q.  Mamilius  Turinua. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Sp.  CanjUius  Maximus.    M.  AtiHus  Pr. 

gulus. 

Military  Quaeston. 
T.   Manlius  Torquatus.     A,  Cornelias 

Cossus  Arvina. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  447. 

147*  Consulship. 

a  MARCIUS  TREMULUS.  He  tri- 
umphs over  the  Samnites,  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  Anagnia. 

Dictators. 
P.  CORNELIUS  ARVINA. 
P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  BARBA- 
TUS. 

Grneral  of  the  Horse. 
P.  Dedus  Mus. 

Preetor. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
M.  Cornelius  Conus.   P.  Valerius  Falto. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
P.  Semprotiius  Sophus.     L.    Gensseuu 
Aventinensis. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Flavius  Nepos.  M.  Decius  Mas.  M. 
Fulvius  Paetinus  Cn.  Fulvius  Cen- 
tumalus.  L.  Oenudus  Aventinensis. 
P.  Furius  Nep<w.  L.  Furius  Ncpoiu 
Cn.  Domititts  Calvinus.  M.  Antooios 
Nepos.     P.  Curatias  Nepos. 
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QttitttonofRMne. 
C.  CarvUhu  Jfojriww*.    /*  Ju»m9  Libo. 

Mflttaiy  Qusston. 
Q,  Ogtihnu  Galius.    L.  Julius  lulut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME^  44«- 

14&  COKSl'LSBIP. 

L..  POSTHUMIUS  MEGELLU8. 

T.  MINUCIUS  AUGURINUS,  who  is 

killed  fifiiitiog  with  the  Samnites;  and 

M.  FULVIUS  CURVUS  PiBTINUS, 

chosen  in  hLt  room.  The  latter  triumpha 

over  the  Samoitei. 

Prceior, 
At.  Claudius  C-tccs. 

Carule  ^diles. 
M.  jKmUiutPaulus.  L.  CorneHu*  BloHo. 

'  Plebeian  ^dilcs. 
M.  Idvitu  Denter,     Q.  AppukUu. 

Trihttfiet  of  the  People 
€.  Marcius  Rutilua.  C.  Minucius  Augu- 
rinva.  L.  Ogulnius  Galius.  Q.  Decius 
Mus.  M.  DuOius  Ncpos.  M.  Minu- 
ciusFessus.  M'.Juventius  Thalna.  P. 
liidnius  Varus.  Q.  Aulius  Ceirctanus. 
Q.  Pomponius  Nepos. 

Qusston  of  Rome. 
en.  Oguiniau  Gallnu    M.  MamUiut  VU 
tulut. 

MiUtary  Questors. 
r.  Sergiut  Fidtnas.    M.  Geganiut  Ma- 
cerinus, 

YEAH  OF  ROME,  441). 

140.   COKBULSHIP. 

C.  SEMPRONIUS  SOPHUS.  He  tri- 
umpha  over  the  iEqui. 

P.  SIJLPICIUS  SAVERRIO.  He  tri- 
umphs OTer  the  Samnites. 

CEX80E8. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullisnus. 
P.. Decius  Mus. 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  LUSTRUM. 

Praior. 
P.  Valerius  Falto. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Cn.  Flavhu  NepoM.  Q.  Aniciut  Pranet- 
tinut. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Cn.  Fulvitts  Centtamhii.  L.  FufiusNe- 
pot. 


Tribuitet  of  the  People. 
Cn.  FlaTius  Nepos.  Q.  Papirius  Turdiw. 
D.  Junius  Pcra.    M'.  Pomponius  Ma- 


tho.    M.  Sempionios  Tuditanns.    T. 
Popifios  Nepoa.    Q.  P«etelius  libo  VU 
solus.    M.  Fttlnus  Flaccus.     M.  Ati- 
lius  Regulus.    C.  Plautius  Proculus. 
Qttvstors  of  Rome. 
L.  PapirUu  Cursor.  AT.  Curlut  Dentatus, 

Military  Qusestors. 
L.  JEllua  Patui.     D.  Junius  Bruius 
Scarva. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  430. 

150.   COKSULSHIP. 

SER.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS.      * 
L.  GENUCIUS  AVENTINKNSiS. 

Prator. 
M.  Valerius  Cor v us. 

Curule  iEdilcs. 
L.  ComeUus  Scipio.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus 
Arvina. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  Genudus  AventinensU.      P.  Furims 
Nepos. 

Tribunes  oftfte  People.  * 

Q.  FuWius  Flaccus.     L.  Publichis  Mai- 

kolus.    M.  Allienius  Nepos.     L.  Plaa. 

torius  Nepos.   L.  Radlius  Nepos.  S<x. 

Statins  Nepos.     I^.  Consudius  Nepos. 

C.  Plfctorius  Nepos.  C.  Apustius  Fullo. 

C.  Numitorius  Nepos.  ' 

QuflKtors  of  Rome. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  C.  Fulvius  Curvu*» 

Military  Qusntors. 
M,  Valerius  Flaceus.    Q-  MamUius  VU 
tulus* 

YEAlt  OF  ROME,  451. 

151.  Consulship. 

M.  LIVIUS  DENTER. 
M.  ^MILIUS  PAULUS. 

Dictator. 
C.  JUNIUS  BUBULCUS  BRUTUS. 

He  triumphs  over  the  iEqui. 

enteral  of  Hie  Horse. 

M.  Tiiiiiius  Ncpos. 

Prertor. 

Q.  Apfuleius  Pansa. 

Curule  iEdiles. 

L.   Posthumius   Megellus.     T.  lian&us 

Torguattts. 

Plebeian  ^dOes. 
M.  Fulvius  Paiinus.     C  Minucius  Au^ 
gnrinus. 

Trihuttes  of  the  People. 
L.  Furius  Nepos.    Sp.  Canrilius  Mazi- 
mus.    M.  Atilius  Romulus.    C.  Meii- 
I      Hub    Ncpos.    A.   SeUius  Nepos.    Q. 
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PsBiEittt  TurdoM.  €0.  FnlvUis  Coiftu- 
mSuT  TL  IVMidficias.  M.  Vobciiu 
Fictor.    L.  Antimiufl  Ncpot. 

Quaeston  of  Rome. 
^  CatUeiut  Noctua.    C.  AcmHus  Ngpot. 

Military  Quastonu 
<7.  FoOius  Flaccinator.     Q.  Fabiui  Avu 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  452. 

Dictators. 
Q.    FABIUS    MAXIMUS    RULLI- 

ANUS. 
If .  VALERIUS  COR  VUS.  He  triumphs 
€>vfx  the  Aetrurians. 

Generals  of  the  Horse, 
M.  iEmilius  Paula*. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Prator, 
Lh  Co&KELius  Scirio. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C  PceieHut  Libo  VUolus.  D.Jtmlus  Vera, 

Plebeian  ^dika. 
M,  AtUius  Regulnt.    C.  Plautius  Pro^ 
eulns. 

Tribune*  nft?te  People. 
Q.  Anicius  Pneuestinus.  Q.  PoeteliuB 
libo  Vinolus.  L.  Genucius  ATentinen- 
■18.  M.  Lstorhis  Planciamis.  M.  Mi- 
nudtts  Fessus.  C.  Memmius  Nepos. 
P.  Furiuv  Nepot.  €.  Lctorius  Nepos. 
C.  Molius  Capitoliima.  M.  Tereotins 
Nepos. 

Quettors  of  Roine. 
JIT.  Sergius  Nepos,  Q.  Hortenstus  Nepos, 

Military  Qusstors. 
C.  Cofdicius  Noctua,   M.  Claudius  Mar^ 
cellus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  453. 

152.  Consulship. 
Q.  APULEIUS  PANSA. 
M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS,  a  fifth  time. 

Pratwr, 
Cn.FulviusMaximusCektumalus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L,  Julius  lulus.    L,  Julius  Libo, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q^Pt^pirius  Turdus.  Q^  Fulvius  Place  us. 

Tribunes  of  Vie  People, 

Q.  Ogulniu*  Gallus.    Cn.  OguLiiua  Gal- 

Iva.    M.  Msmilius  Vitulus.  T.  Juveiu 

tiua  Thalna.    C.  Otacilitts  Crassua.  C. 

CarvUiusMaxlmus.  Q.  Tercntiua  Awa. 


fip.OppiniCor- 


M.  OtadUiiaCn 
nkeii.  Q«  Aulius  i 

Quffslan  of  RoBM. 
Q.  Fabius  Gurga,    M,  AfuUku  Flotmt. 

Military  Quasstors. 
C,  JEllms  Postus,     L.  Vetsuim  Crtutms 
Cicurinus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  454 

153.  CoirsuLSHiF. 
M.FULVIUSPiETINUS.  HetrSmnplii 

over  the  Samnites  and  Neouinates. 
T.MANLIUSTORQUATUS,  whodies 

in  hit!  office ;  and,  to  supply  his  room, 
M.  VALERIUS  CORVUS,  is  dboam 

consul  a  sixth  time. 

Cevsors. 
P.  SemproniuB  Sopbna. 
P.  SulpiciosSaverrio. 

THE  TWEKXr-KIVTH  LUSTRITlf. 

Prcettr. 
L.  POSTHUMIVS  Mbgkllvs. 

Curule  iEdiles, 
Q,  Fabius  Maximus  RulUantu,    L,  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor, 

Plebeian  iGdiks. 
L.  Antonius  Nepos,    C.  AfetfOw  N^ot, 

Tribunes  of  the  Peopk, 
L.  JElius  Pstua.  M.  Atilius  Rq^ulna, 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scsnra.  M.  Anlias 
Cerreunua.  D.  Junius  Peia.  C  Ful- 
▼ius  Curvus.  C.  Cscilius  Metdlus.  L. 
Pupius  Nepos.  M.  Volsctus  Fictor.  C. 
Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
P.  Cornelius  Rujlttus.  M.  Valeriiu  Mari^ 
mus  Corvinus, 

Military  Qumtonu 
M,  Livius  Denier.   C,  Claudius  CamUu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  465. 

154.  COKSUL«HTP. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO. 

CN.  FULVIUS  CENTUMALUS.   He 

triumphs  over  the  Samnites  and  Hetru* 

rians. 

Praetor, 
M,  LiTiuB  Devtsr. 

Cumle  iGdilea. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  L.  Valerius  Flaceus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M,  Lfftor'ius  PlanciauKS,    C,  Lastthu 
Nepos. 
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Tribmiei  qfikg  Peopk* 
M^.CariusDcatatiu.  Q.  PiqpiiiiiiTindas. 
Q.  Fnlvius  FIaccus.  A.  Atilius  Calmti- 
mu.  M.  Maieiiis  Nepoc  C.  Plautias 
Rocalw.  M.  FlaYiuB  N^os.  M.  Ati- 
fins  Regulaa.  M.  PopUius  Lamas.  L. 
PkatiiB  Venno. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
C.  Treboniuf  A*per.  M.  Scanihu  Nepot. 

Military  QuBstom. 
Is,  CaxUius  MeUUtu.     A.  Manlius  Vulto 
Loagus, 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  4M. 

15ft.  CNosnunrcp. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  RULLIA- 

NUS,  a  fourth  time. 
P.  DECIUS  MUS,  a  fourth  time. 

Praton 

Im  Julius  Iulvs. 

Curule  .SdOci. 

Q.  FaHiu  Ambuftus.    31.  Sergitu  Fldc- 

nat, 

Pkbsian  .Sdiles. 
M.  AHlita  RcgulMS.    D.  Junius  Brutus 
Scmva. 

Trttnuet  of  the  People, 
4J.  HoTtensioH  Nepos.    Q.  Caedicius  Noc- 
tua.    C  Plautius  Hypsaeus.    C.  Petil- 
lius  Nepos.  A.Allicriiu8Ncpos.  C.Ca- 
dichis  Noftua.    M.  ^milius  Regulus 
Scrranus.    M.  Pcctelius  Libo.  L.  Apo*. 
leius  ^tuiinua.  C.  Pontifidua  Nepoa. 
Quaeston  of  Rome. 
M.  FuMu*  PeeOnut.     TL  Setmpronius 
Blmtus, 

Military  Qucstort. 
A,  ManRus  CapUoitHUs.    Ser.  CortuUus 
Mufinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROMS,  467. 

150.  COXSULMIIV. 

AP^  CLAUDIUS  CJECUS,  a  setond 

time. 
L.  VOI/UMNIUS  FLAM.MA  ViO- 

L£NS,  a  second  time. 
Prarior^ 

P.  S^MFIKONItA  SOVHVS. 

Coruk  iEdiles. 
Q.  OguMm  GoUfu,    Cfu  OguMsu  CaU 
hu. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 

L.  ASRus  Pmtus.   C.  F^Mus  Curvus. 

Tribunes  of  She  People, 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubvlcua.  Q.  Papirius 

Tuidufl.     P.  Numitorius  Pnllus.    Q. 

Sallonius  Sarra.    U\  Curius  Dcntotus. 


M.  Cbuditts  Maredhia.  M.  RMiliot 
NqxM.  Sp.  AntiuB  Restio.  M.  Acntins 
Nepos.    M.  Maetilius  Nepos. 

Quaston  of  Rome. 
C.  HauHus  RulUus.  M.  ValerUuMoMU 
mus  Potitus. 

Military  Quantora. 
L.  Flaminlut  ChUo.    Cfi.  Domithu  CaU 

VlttUM, 

P&OCOK8UL8  IV  SaHNIUM. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rulliaatts. 
P.  Decitts  Mus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  468. 

167.  CoKsuLsaip. 
Q.  FABIUS    MAXIMUS  RULLIA. 

NUS,  a  fifth  time.    He  triumphs  over 
the  Samnites,  the  Hetruxians,  and  the 
Gauls. 
P.  DECIUS  MUS,  a  thiid  tine. 

Prtctor. 
Ap.  Claudius  Cacub. 

Curule  ^dOes. 
Q.  FatnuM  Gurges,    L,  Veturius  Crasssn 
Cicurinus, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Q.  Hortensius  Nepos,  L,  Plauthtf  VennOw 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Cadidus  Noctaa.  P.  ViUiua  Nepos. 
Sex.  Porapilius  Nepos.  L.  Sicinius 
Dentatus.  Sex.  Titius  Nepos.  C.  .£iius 
Pstus.  P.  Silius  Nepos.  C.Manilius 
Nepos.  Q.  Titinius  Nepos.  Co.  Apio- 
nius  Nepos. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
Sp,NMaiusRuHlus,  Cn,^nMusPapus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.  ^Uut  Pectus.    C'  FabridusLuMciMMs. 

PiioooyfliTLt. 
L.  Volttimlttt  Flanmia  Violcnib 
L.  Gomdius  Scipio* 
"  Cn.  Fulvius  MaVtmus  GentomalnSi 
L*  Po^umius  Megdlua. 
M.  Lifiua  Denter. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  469. 

158.  CoirftiTLsnip. 
L.  POSTHUMIUS  M£OELLUS,a  ae- 

cond  time.  He  triumphs  over  the  8am* . 

nites  and  Hetrurians. 
M.ATILIUS  REGULUS.  He  triumphs 

over  the  VoLacinienscs  and  the  Samnites. 

Ceksoks. 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 
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THE  TUIHTIETU  LUSTAUM. 

Praetor. 
D.  JuKiija  BauTUt  Scava. 

Cumlc  ^dilcs. 
M.  Valerius  Maxlmm  Corvlnut,  P.  Cor. 
neliui  Ri{fittus, 

Plebsian  j£dilcs. 
2^.  Citriui  Dentatut,  M.  Clauditu  Mar. 
celluu 

TribuncM  of  ike  PeopU. 
C.  Trebonius  Asper.  M.  Livius  Denter. 
C.  Claudius  Canina.  C.  Sextiliun  Ne- 
poB.  L.  Mamius  Nq)os.  A.VirginiuB 
Nflpoa.  C.  SextiuB  Calvinus.  C.  Cun- 
tius  Nepoft.  T.  Memmius  Kepoa.  M. 
LvCorius  Plandanus. 

Qucston  of  Rome, 
£.  O^m'tUM  Parua.     Q.  Matcitu  Philip, 
put, 

Military  Quoston. 
M.JBmilUu  Lepidus,  C  ServHiut  Tucca. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  460. 

159.  COKSCLSHIF. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR. 
Sp.  OARVILIUS  MAXIMUS.     They 
both  triumph  over  the  Sanmiccd. 

Praior. 
M.  Atilius  RsotTLUS. 

Cuiule  ^dilea. 

C,  Juniut  BubalcuM  Brutu*.     Q,  CadU 

'  cius  N'ociiio, 

Plebeian  jEdiles. 
P.NumitoritM  PuUus.  Sp,  Anlius  Restio, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
M.  Scantiu»  Nepos.  Q.  Hortensius  Ke- 
DOS.  C.  Canuleiun  Nepos.  C.  Aquil- 
•  litis  Florus.  Q.  Ogulr.ius  Gallus.  TL 
Claudius  Cieero.  L.  CndUuti  Metel. 
lus.  .if.  Romuleius  Nepos.  C.  Ogul. 
nius  Oallus.     C  Aurdius  Cotta. 

Queestors  of  Rome. 
Tu  Corwicaniut,    L.  Furita  CamUhu. 

Military  Qusstor^. 
Q.  Mcel'mt  Nepos.    C.  Furiut  PaciUu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  461. 

160.  CoiTdnLSHiP. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  GURGES. 

D.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS  SC/EVA. 

Dictator. 
APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CJECVS. 

General  ofUic  Hortc, 
C<  3Iarctus  RutUus. 


Praetor. 
L.  Papirius  CubsoA. 

Cumle  .Sdiles. 
C.  JE&us  PeetuM.     C  ClaudUu  Caminm. 

Plebeian  iEdilea. 
CApronlat  Nepos.     P.  SUius  Nepos, 

Tribunes  qfthe  People. 
C.  Rabttkiua  Nepos.    AL  Claodios  Mar* 

cellus.   M.  Pupius  NepjDS.  M.  Fahins 

Pstious  Nobilior.  L.  Flaminius  Club. 

L.  Hortensiu*  Nepos.  I-  Icilius  Ruga. 

Sex.  Tulliiis  Nepos.  C  Flavins  Nepoa. 

M.  Atilius  Nepos. 
These  ten  abdicated,  because  thdr  dcctSflP 

was  deemed  defecttve ;  and  in  cfaeirmoBi 

were  chosen, 
L.  Tullius  Nepos.    M.  Antiatins  NcM. 

i*.  Albinius  Nepoa.     C.  Considius  Ke. 

pos.    M.  RadHus  Nepos.    C.  Jmiiua 

Fullua.    P.  Plaudus  Uypssus.  L.  AL 

lienius  Nepos.  M.Plsetorius  Nepoa.  L. 

Fulcinitts  Tiiob 

Queestors  of  Rome. 
Q.  JBmilUis  Papus.     L.  AureHus  Coila, 

Military  QusKitors. 
C.  ComeUus  Scapula.     P.  Decius  Mut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  462. 

161.  Cosrs0Lsuip. 
h.    POSTHUMIUS  M£0£LLU8»  a 

third  time. 
C  JUNIUS  BRUTUS  BUBULCUS. 

Prtrior. 
M.VALEaitrs  Maxijtus. 

Cnrule  .^dilcs. 
C.  Nautius  Rutilits.  M.  Valerius  MajeU 
mus  Potitus, 

Plebeian  .fidiles. 
M.  Livitts  Denter.    C.  Trehonius  Asper. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Ceedicius  Noctua.  On.  Domitius  Cal. 
vinus.  M.TreboniusFlaTUB.  T.  Rob* 
cius  Nepos.  Sex.  Tempaoius.  Q.  Hoiw 
tensltts.  C.  Fabricius  Lusciaua.  h. 
Numitorius  Pullua.  Cn.  Luoerius  Ne- 
pos.   C.  Scaptius  Nepos. 

Qttsstors  of  Rome. 
P.   ComeUus  DolabcUa  Maximus.     L* 
JEmifius  Barbula, 

Alilitary  Quastora. 
C  Antius  Rcstio.     Sp.  MeeciUus^ 

PnOCONStJt.  I3f  Samvium. 
Q.  Fabius  M  ax  iiuus  U  urges.  H  c  triumphs 
over  the  Sanmites. 
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i.  Aureluu  Cotta. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  463- 

162.  Consulship. 
P.  CORNEIilUS  RUFINUS. 
M'.  CURIUS  DENTATUS.  The  latter 

triumphs  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines 

At  two  diilbrent  times. 

Prcrtor, 
M*  Claudius  Mabcellus. 

Carole  iEdOes. 
Sp.  NittUhts  RutUus,    Cn,  JEmittNs  Pa^ 
put. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  CuecUhu  MeUUut.    C.  AureUu*  CotUu 

Trtbnnci  of  the  People. 
C.  ^lius  PKtus.    Q.  Marciu*  Philippus. 
C.  MamaiusVitulus.   L.  Antonius  Nc- 

518.  L.  Cominios  Nepos.  A.  Atflius 
ulbtis.  C.  TolumQiufl  Flamroa.  Co. 
AproniusNcpoe.  C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 
M.  CodidiiB  Nepos. 

Qucstort  of  Rome. 
P,    VaUriu*  Laviniu.    L.    Volumniut 
Plamma  Vioknt. 

Milttaiy  QM»stors. 
C.  Getiuciut  Cleptina.  Q.  FundaniutFun- 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  464. 

163.  Consulship. 
M.  VALERIUS  MAXIMU8  CORVI- 

NUS. 
Q.  CiEDICIUS  NOCTUA. 

CfeKSORS. 

M.  ^miliiM  Paulus. 

h.  Volumniaa  Flarama  Violens. 

THE  THIRTY-PiaST  LUSTEUM^ 

Praior. 

C,  NaUTIUS  RUTILCS. 

Curale  JEdilcs. 
M.  jEmUiuB  Lepidu*.  C.  ServUiut  Tucca. 

Plebeian  .^diles. 
Cn.   DamUius  Calvinus.     C.   Fabriciut 
Ltiscinut' 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
L.  Papirius  Turdus.  C.  MWma  P«itt»- 
Ti.  Coruneaniiis  Nepos.  P.  Virginius 
Nepos.  Sp.  Mflslius  Capitolinus.  L. 
Canuleius  Nepos.  C  Claudius  Canina. 
Sp.  Ciiatius  Nq>os.  C.  Furius  Aeulea 
T.  Numicins  Nepos. 


QucestorsofRoroe. 
P.SulpiciutSaverrio.  Sp.  PapiHut  Cur- 
tor. 

Military  Quaestors. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor.    C  Mteniui  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Lucania. 
M*.   Curius    Denutus.    He    enjoys  the 
honouxs  of  an  ovation,  after  haring  sub*' 
dued  1^  Lucani. 

Pro-qucstor. 
C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  466. 

164.  Consulship. 
Q.  MARCIUS  TREMULU8. 
P.  CORNELIUS  ARVINA. 
Both  the  second  time. 

Prcetor. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitos. 

Cniule  ^diles. 
L.  Furius  CamiUus.    C.  Furius  Ptwilu*^ 


Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  Mardus  PhUippus.     M.    Trehonius 
Flavus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  CtBcOius  Metdlcs.  Q.  Rbmuleius  N^ 
pbs.  C.  Auretius  Cotta.  C.  .£lius 
Pstua.  P.  Modus  Scsvola.  P.  De- 
dus  Mus.  M.  Oppius  Gomicen.  Q. 
Cedlius  Metellus.  0.  Claudius  Horta* 
tor.  C.  Idlias  Ruga. 

Qaaestors  of  Rome. 
JIf.  Licinius  Calvus.    M.  Fabius  Dorso.. 

Military  Quaostora. 
M.  DomiHus  JEnabarbus.     T.  Antonius 
Merenda. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  466. 

165.  Consulship. 
M.CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS. 
C.  NAUTIUS  RUTILUS. 

Dictator. 
Q.  HORTENSIUS  NEPOS.    He  dies 
in  his  office. 

General  of  the  3orse. 
M.  Livitts  Denter,  who  abdicated  aflar  the^ 
death  of  Hortensius. 

Dictator. 
Q.  FABIUS    MAXIMUM  RULLIA- 
NUS. 

General  of  tlie  Horse. 
L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens. 
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C.  Claudius  Catkiva* 


Curulc  ^dilea. 
Q.  /Emiliu*  Papus.  C.  Comeiius  Scapula. 

Plebeian  iCdiles. 
TL  CoruncaniuM  JSTepot,  F.  JDctMu  Mut, 

Trihtnei  of  the  People. 
P.  Mflenins  Nepos.  P.  Pupius  Nepos. 
C.  Fmbridus  Luscinus.  L.  Lmus  Den- 
ter.  Q.  Mardus  Treraidiu.  C.  Luta- 
titts  Catttlua.  Cn.  Doniitiui  Galviniu. 
L.  Antistitts  Nepos.  L.  Aurelias  Ck>tUk 
L.  PublUiiu  PhUo. 

Quvfltors  of  Rome. 
M.  FuMui  Curvue,   L,  AtiHut  Regulut. 

Military  Quastors. 
Cm.  (Mictmut  Vanu,    P.   QuUutUUu 
Farut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  467. 

1G6.  CoirSTTLSHIP. 

M.  VALERIUS  MAXIMUS  POTI- 

TUS. 
C  MhlXJS  TMTU8. 

Prtetor, 
G.  Sebtilivs  Tucca. 

Curule  ^dilesL 
p.  CorneUut  DolabeOa.  L,  jEmUiut  Ber^ 


Plebeian  .Sdilei. 

L,  PupMme  Turdus.  C.  FuHus  AetUeo, 
THbuna  of  the  People, 

L.  GseQius  Metellus.  C.  Oeaudus  Olep- 
sina.  M.  PUetoriaa  Nepos.  A.  Tie- 
bias  NepoR.  Sp.  Mecilius  Nepos.  Q. 
Mardus  PhUippus.  M.  Albinius  Ne- 
pos.  C.  Antius  Nepos  Restio.  M. 
Tiebonius  FUyus.  M.  Msdlius  Tul. 
lus. 

QusBstors  of  Rome. 
M.  SemproiOus  Tuditanu*.    M,  MeiiUue 
Nepot, 

MUitarj  Qmestors. 
Jf.  FotlUu  Flaccinator.     C.  Fabiut  Anu 
huHui, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  46& 

187*  COXBULSHTP. 

C.  CLAUDIUS  CANINA. 
M.  ^MILIUS  LEPIDUS. 

Prtetor, 
Cir.  DoMiTins  Calvtkvs. 

Curule  ^diles. 
P.  VakHui  L^vinHt.    T.  Oegttniut  Ma- 


PkbeiaQ  iEdiks. 
M,  Opptui  Comicen,    Q.  CaeiRus  Me~ 
teUut. 

TrUmne*  of  the  People, 
C.  Fabridus  Lusdnus.  P.  Dedua  Mas. 
M.  Tidnins  Nepos.  Lu  Oenudus  Atoi- 
tinensis.  C.  Mmius  Nepos.  T.  Co- 
nincanius  Nepos.  L.  Volamnlna  Flana- 
ma  Violois.  C.  Fuodanios  FuAdoliia. 
C.  Claudius  Hortator.  P.  Ciinliua 
Nepos. 

QuBStors  m  Rome* 
L,  Comelitu  LentwbtM.  /#.  PapMmMato, 

Alilitarj  Qanstors* 
X.  SextUu  Lateranus.   M.  AtUaiAis  Xo 
pos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  469. 

168.  Consulship. 
C.  SERVILIUS  TUCCA. 

L.  CiECILIUS  METELLUS. 

Prcetor. 
Q.  Muihivu  Papus* 

Curule  ^diles. 
P,  Sulpicitu  SaverHo.  Sp.  PapMmt  C^r» 
tor. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Genucius  Cleptina.   L,  AureRus  CtUa, 

Tribunes  qfthe  People. 
Q.  Mardtts  Philippus.  Q.  Cianttldoa  Ne* 
pos.  M.  Lidnius  Calvus.  L.  Domr- 
tins  ^oobarbus.  P.  Mudos  SccToia. 
Ti.  Minudus  Augurinus.  P.  Licimas 
Stolo.  C.  ^Uas  PflBtns.  M.  Clnidius 
MaioeUus.   C.  Idlius  Ruga. 

Quaston  of  Rome. 
Ser.  ComeHui  Mereuda.  C.  Falwt  Dorm 
Licinus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
X.  GenucUu  Cleptina.    M.  Dechu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  470. 

169.  Consulship. 

P.CORNELIU8DOLABELLAMAX. 

IMUS. 
CN.  DOMITIUS  CALVINUS. 

Preetor. 
L.  CiCciLius  Metellus.  He  wasktUed 

in  a  battle  with  the  Hetrurians;  and 
M*.  CuEius  Dentatus  was  diosen  in 

his  room. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L,  Papiriut  Curtor.     M.  Fabhu  Dclho, 

Plebdan  >EdUes. 
M.  AlbMus  Nepot.  M.  Pltetoriue  Nepot. 

Tribunes  qfifie  People. 
Ti.  Conraeaoias  Nepos.    C.  Jumus  Ptil- 
lus.    Q.  Fulvius  Flwxus.     L.  Atinius 
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Loogoi.  Q.  PetHIkia  Nepos.  P.  De- 
dasMns.  M.  FuMus  Cnniu.  L*  Atl. 
Bus  R^uhis.     C.  Pkutius  Dcdamii. 

QnottMi  of  R4Hncu 
Sp,  Furims  iHwjwrfO.     C  atmpromhu 
TmdUmtus, 

Af  flJtmy  Quoston. 
Q»  LuiatUu    CiUultu,      A,  Potihumiut 
Albinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  47L 

170.  Coir8i}i.8UiP. 
a  FABRICIUS  LUSCINUS.    He  tri- 
vrnphs  onr  the  Samnites,  Lttcmi,  and 

(t  JEMIIAUS  PAPU8. 

Prcrtor. 
M.  IflTIUS  BZKTKR  DmusuB. 

Cunik  ^dlles. 
Cm.   Qmkiemttt  Vanu,    P.  QiOnetmut 
Vanu, 

Flcbdaa  MdSltg. 
C.  FtrndinHms  Fm§duhi9.    L,  Getntehu 
AventineiuU, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Genndus  Clepnna.  L.  Twbiua  Nnws. 
L.  Villtiis  NepM.  Q.  Silitti  Nemu 
Co. Sldnliit  BeHatm.  M.TRlriiisNe. 
poa.  C  Aoatius  Nepoe.  U  Volum- 
nina  Flamma  Viiiltiu.  C.  PompiliiM 
Nepoa.    U.  Titiniui  Nepoa. 

Qnaston  of  Rome. 
Q,  Oj/rtditiut  GaUuM.     Q.  Valeriui  FdUo, 

MUitary  Qaaston 
TL  ClatuOau  Nero,    P.  CUkUhu  Sieuhu, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  472. 
I7L  ComtTLSHIP. 
L.  AMIUUS  BARBULA. 
Q.  MARCIUS  PHILIPPUS.    He  tri. 
umphs  OYer  the  Uetnuiana. 

Prtetor, 
P.  STrLPICIUa  SAVEftRIO. 

Curule  ^dilet. 
Jf.  Fot»m  FUccimator.    C.  FaHu*  Jm- 


Plebeian  .fidilee. 
T.  MimMciMs  AuffHtinue,    M,  CUmdiut 
MarceUut, 

TrUmnee  ofihe  People, 
li.  Titioa  Nepos.  P.  Lidnius  Varus.  Sp. 
IcUius  Ruga.  C.  Sempranius  Oracdius. 
P.PubREusPhflo.  M.  OeiradusATen- 
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IL  Attlhit  CenBCanus.  Cn, 
Pspns  Nepoa.  C.  Mardna  Ratlhu. 
T.  PopOius  Nepos. 

QuMtors  of  Rome. 
€•  dtAnctiut   Claudut.     P.  Sempromiue 


Mnitarjr  QusBston. 
Q.  ServUhu  Caph.    C.  VokHm  PeTftiM 

Flaccue. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  47& 

172.  CoveuLSHiP. 
P.  VALERIUS  LJEVINUS. 
TL    CORUNCANIUS  NEPOS.     He 
triumphs  orer  the  VokiiiienseB,  and  VoU 


Ceksors. 
Cn.  DomiiiBs  Calviaua. 
Q.  Fabhia  MaamBS  OofSk 

TBS  TBimTr-axcoKB  LVSTrnVM* 

Prteior. 
L.  Papi&ivs  CuKsom. 

Cunile  .Sdiles. 
L.  ComeBfu  T^ntului.  L.  PapMue  Mtuo, 

Pkbeiaa  JBdUea. 
Jf.  FuMms  Cnrvut.   Q.  FuMui  Flaccmo, 

TrUtmes  ofihe  People* 
C.  Oenudus  Clepsiiia.  C.  Atinius  Loo- 
gns.  Q.  Petillius  Nepos.  Q.  Appu- 
teitts  Pansa.  M.  Pletorhia  Nepos.  Cn. 
Domitius  Calmoa.  C  Plauthis  Be* 
danuB.  C.  Pstelina  Libo  Vlaolas, 
Al.  AlMnhis  Nepoa.  Q.  Anidas  Ptm- 
nesdnas. 

QttsHtois  of  Rom& 
Cn.  ServiHut  Cttpio.  Sp.  CaryUhu  Rtiga. 

MOitaiy  Quaeston. 
M.  AA^uM  Regnlui.    L.  PnMdtu  Mm^ 
leoiue. 

Proconsul  aguinetthe  Sdmnitee^  TarenHni, 

and  Salentim. 

L.  ^milius  Bsrbula.    He  triumphs  over 

the  Tucntini,  Samnitess  and  Salenthii 

Pvo-^oflstor. 
Q.  ServUms  CapkK 

YEAROFllOME»474. 

173.  CoysuLftuip. 
P.  SULPICIU8  8AVERRIO. 
P.  DECIUS  MU8. 

Prmtor. 
Ti.  GomuNCAirnrs  Kspoa. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Ser.  ComeHueMcrenda.  C.  FaUue  Dorto 
EACinMt. 
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Plebeian  iEdiki. 
M.  Trehiui  Nepot.     C.  SiUut  Nerva. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Genucius  Clepsina.  P.  Salloniui  Sar. 
ra.  L.  Villius  Ncpos.  Q.  SiUus  Nemu 
Q.  ManiliuR  Nepoa.  L.  Trebiua  Nepos. 
A.AcutiusNcpoa.  L^VolumniiuFUim- 
maVioleDS.  C.  Pompilius  Nepoa.  Cn. 
Sicinius  Bellutiu. 

Qttcators  of  Rome. 
C,  FahiuM  Pielor.     D.  Junius  Pera. 

iKilitary  Quaestors. 
Q.  ManMiue  Turinus,       Cn.  ComcHus 
JBlatio, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  475. 

174.  COKBOLSHIP. 

C.  FABRICIUS  LUSCINUS,  a  aecond 
time.  He  tnumpha  over  the  Lucani, 
Bmtii,  Tarentini,  and  Samnites. 

Q.  ^MILIUS  PAPUS,  a  second  tinac. 

Prcclor. 
C.  Gewucius  Clepsika, 

Cnrule  ^diles. 
i.  Tiiius  Nepos.     T.  PopUius  Nepos, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
P,  LkkUus  Nepos,  C  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus. 

Tribunes  qfthe  People, 
M.  Titinius  Nepos.  N.  Sexaus  Sextinns. 
L.Fttria8  NepoSi.  T.  Minucius  Ausu- 
rinus.  M.  Aulius  Cenetanus.  Ai.  Ti- 
tius  Rufus.  G.  CuratiuB  Nepos.  T. 
Vetttritts  Calvinus.  Cn.  Domitius  Cal- 
G.  Icilius  Ruga. 


Quantors  of  Rome. 
Ap.  Cltuulius  Crasrus,      T.  Sempronius 
Grac^us, 

Military  QusBsUnrs. 
t.MamUiusVUulus.  T.  Ck^ius  Siculus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  476. 

175.  GOVSITMHIP. 

P.  CORNELIUS  RUFINUS,  a  second 

time.  . 

C.  JUNIUS  BRUtUS  BUBULCU8, 

a  second  time.    He  triumphs  over  the 

Lucani  and  Brutii. 

Prtetor, 
L.  ComKELius  Lentulvs. 

Gumle  ^diles. 
P.  CMius  Siculus,    Q.  ValeHus  FaUo. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q,Appnleius  Panto.  C.PlautinsJ}ecianus. 


TrUmnts  of  the  Psopk. 
Q.  Ogulnius  Gallttfl.  Sp.  Icilius  Ruga.  Q- 
Pomponius  Nepos.  M.  FulviMs  Cur- 
vus.  C  Sempronius  Tuditanua.  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus.  Cn.  Pupius  Nepoa. 
M.  Liyius  Denter.  On.  FulYioa  Pcti- 
nus.    C  AUnius  Labeo. 

Qucstors  of  Romcf. 
C.  Papirius  Maso.  A.  Posthumisu  ATbi- 
nus. 

Military  Qusstora. 
Cm.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus.     M. 
Duilius  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  477- 

176.   COKSULSHIP. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  GUROES,  a  secsod 
time.  He  triumphs  over  the  liucani  and 
Bmtii. 

G.  GENUCIUS. 

DlCTATOIU 

P.  CORNELIUS  RUFINUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
C.  ^lius  Psetus. 

Prator. 
Sea.  Cornelius  MEEEirsiu 

Gumle  ^diles. 
C.  Quinctius  Claudus.   C.  Valerius  Poti- 
tus  Flaccus. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
L.  Genudus  Ckpsisuu  P.  SaUoniusSamu 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus.  C.AtiniusLoogus. 
T.  Popilins  Nepos.  C^  Po^telhu  Libo 
Visolus.  Cn.  Appuleius  Pansa.  M.Fol- 
▼ius  Pctinus.  M\  Mardus  Nepos^  Q. 
Petillius  Nepos.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 
L.  Allienius  Nepos. 

QusBstors  of  Rome. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.     N.  Fahius  Pietor. 

Military  Quaestors. 
L.  Julius  Libo.    Cn.  Apronhu  Lima, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  478. 

177*  COKSULSHIP. 

M'.  CURIUS  DENTATU8,  a  second 
time.  He  triumphs  over  the  Samnites 
and  king  Pyrrhus. 
L.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS,  who 
has  the  surname  of  Caudinua  given  bim. 
He  triumphs  over  tlie  Samnites  and  Ia- 
cani. 

Censors. 
C  Fabricius  Lusdnua. 
Q.  ^milius  Papus. 

THE  THtRTr-THlRD  LUSTRUM- 

Prai4>r. 

C.  Fabiub  Dorso  LrciyiTS. 
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Cumle  jfidiles. 
Cn.  ServiHus  Cvpio,    Q.  ServUiut  Ctrpio. 

Plebeian  Mdiles, 
M,  TiHuM  Rufuu  N,  Sextiua  Laterauuu 

Tribunes  ofihe  People, 
M.  Atiliua  Reguhis.  Q.  Conaidius  Nepos. 
If.  Trebius  Nepos.  L.  Lucerius  Nepos. 
If.  Volscius  Fictor.  L.  Publicius  Mal- 
leolus. If.  AniciuB  Pramestinufl.  M. 
^bius  Nepos.  M.  Acudus  Nepos. 
Tl.  Villius  Tappnlus. 

Qu'JBHton  of  Rome. 
C.  OtacUku  Cnusue.  M\  Oiaciliut  Crat. 
sue. 

Military  Qusstors. 
L.  Quinctius  Capitdintu.     L,  Papirhu 
Craems. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  479. 

178-  CONStTLSHIP. 

M'.  CURIUS  DENTATUS,  a  third  time. 
SER.  CORNELIUS  AliERENDA. 

Prcptor. 
Ii.  Oekvctus  Clefsika. 

Curule  ^diles. 

C.  FaHiu  Pictor.    Cn.  Comeliue  Blano, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  Ogulnitu  Galhu,    P.  Semproniue  So~ 
phut* 

Trtbunet  of  the  People. 

D.  Jonins  Pen.  JH.  Minucius  Fessos. 
C.  Curatius  Noxm.  Q.  Papirius  Tur. 
dus.  C.  Minuaus  Angurious.  Q.  Ma- 
miliua  Turinus.  M.  Titinius  Nepos. 
P.  Furins  Nepos.  T.VetoriusCalvinus. 
C.  Minucius  Rofus. 

Qumtors  of  Rome. 
Ap.  Ctaudiut  Caudex.    Q.  MamUhtt  Vi- 
tulut. 

Military  Quostors. 
L,  Sempronhu  Atratinut.     L,  Flamimut 
ChUo. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  400. 

179.  C0K8ULSHIP. 
C.  FABIUS  DORSO  LICINUS. 
C.  CLAUDIUS   CANINA,   a   second 

time.    He  triumphs  over  the  Lucani, 

Samnitesy  and  BrutiL 

Praetor. 
C.  QUIKCTTUS  Claudub. 

Curule  ^diles. 
T.  Claliut  Siculut.  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.FuhiusPetinus.  Q.LutatiusCatulus. 

▼OL.  VI. 


Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Mamilius Vitulus.  M*.  Juvcntius  Thal- 
na.  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanua.  L.  Pom- 
ponius  Nepos.  Cn.  Flaviua  Nepos.  AI. 
Aquilius  Florua.  Sp.  Carvilius  Max. 
Ruga.  L.  iElius  Pstua.  M.  Pompo- 
nius  Matho.    Cn.  Fulvius  Pstinua. 

Qufl»itors  of  Rome. 
M\  Cornelius  Cei/tegus.  T.  Manlius  Tor. 
quatus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  Q.  Ogulnius  GaUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  481. 

180.  COKSULSHIP. 

L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR,  a  second  time. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Tarcntini,  Sam. 

nitea,  Lucani,  and  Brutii. 
SP.  CURVILIUS  M  AXIMUS,  a  wcond 

time.     He  triumphs  over  the  Lucani, 

Brutii,  Sami.itoH,  and  Tarei;tini. 

•  CExsons. 
M'.  Curius  Dcntaiua. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

THE  THIRTY-FOURTH  LUSTRUM. 

Praetor, 
Ck.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L,  Publicius  Malleolus.      Q,  Considius 
Nepos, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M,  Atilius  Rcgulus.   D.  Junius  Pera, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus.  T.  Scmpron  ius  Grac- 
chus. C.  Atilius  R^uIuN.  d'.  Plau- 
tiua  Proculus.  M.  Alienus  Nepos.  M. 
Duiliua  Nepoa.  Cn.  Fulviun  Max. 
Centumalua.  M\  Marcius  Nepos.  Q. 
Pcatelius  Libo  Visolus.  L.  Considius 
Nepoa. 

Qua»tors  of  Rome. 
Q.FabiusAmbustus,  M\  VahriusMaxi- 
mus. 

Military  Quaeators. 
Cn.  Minucius  Fessns.    C.  Duilius  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  4«2. 

181.  Consulship. 
C.  QUINCTIUS  CLAUDUS. 
L.  GENUCIUS  CLEPSINA. 

Praetor, 
C.  Farius  Pictor. 

Curule  MdRea. 
L.  Julius  Libo.    N.  Fabius  Pictvr. 
E  E 
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Plebeian /Bdilcfl. 
Q.  MamiJifu  TuHnus,      M.   Minuciut 
Fettut, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.     P.  Sempronius  So- 

Shus.  C.  Otacilius  Cntssus.  C  Raci- 
U8  Nepofu  L.  Flaminius  Chilo.  Cn. 
Apronius  Limo.  C.  Plaetoriu*  Nepoe. 
C.  ApustiuB  FuUo.  C.  Numitorius  Ne- 
poa. 

Quaeston  of  Rome. 
L.  Poithumitu  MegeUut,     L.  ValeHut 
Flacctu, 

Military  Qusstors. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scava.     C.  AquUius 
Florus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  483. 

182.  Consulship 

C.  OENUCIUS  CLEPSINA,  a  second 
time. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  BLASIO.  He  tri- 
umphs over  the  Sarsinates.       , 

Prceior. 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus.     L,  PapMus 
Crassus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L»  MamUius  VUulus.    M.  AquUius  Flo^ 
rus» 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

D.  Junius  Pera.  A.  Acutius  Nepoa.  C 
Volscius  Fictor.  A.  Silius  Nepos.  Q. 
Racilius  Nepos.  M\  Otacilius  Crassus. 
Ti.  Pontifidus  Nepos.  C.  Metilius  Ne- 
pos. C.  Sallonius  Sazra.  C.  Pletorius 
Nepos. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
M.  Junius  Brutus,    Cn.  Cornelius  Sctpio 
Asina. 

Military  Qusestora. 
A .  AtUius  Calatimu.  Q,  Sulpicius  Pater- 
cuius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  484. 

183.  Consulship. 
Q.  OGULNIUS  GALLUS. 
C.  FABIUS  PICTOR. 

Silver  first  coined  at  Rome. 

Prcetor. 
M.  Atilius  Reoulus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
Ap,  Claudius  Caudex.     L,  Sempronius 
Atratinus. 


Plebeian  Adflea. 
M.DuOuaNepos.  TU Semproitisu Grac- 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus.    Q.  Conaidius  Ne- 
pos.   M.  Alienus  Nepos.    C.  Plautiiu 
Proculus.     C.  Atilius  Regulns.      C 
Plstorius  Nepos.     L.  CoDsidius  Ne- 

Ss.     L.  Publidus  AlaUeolaa.      M\ 
ardus  Nepos.    C.  Sempioniua  Ijoo- 
gus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Apustius  FuUo.     C  AtUius  Regsihu 
Serranus. 

Military  QusEStors. 
L.   Manlius    Torquatus.      L.   Pissartau 

Natta. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  486. 

184.  Consulship. 

P.  SEMPRONIUS  SOPHUS.  He  tri- 
umphs over  the  people  of  Pioomm. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CRASSU&  He 
triumphs  over  the  same  nation. 

Prcetor. 
N.  Fabius  Pi ctor- 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.    C.  ApusOsu  Fulto. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  OtacUius  Crassus.    CVoUdsuFietor. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  M  *.  Pompooins  Ma- 
tho.  M\  Gurius  Dentatua.  G.  Mhva 
Paetus.  M.  Aulius  Ceirctanua.  M. 
Flavius  Nepos.  L.  AdliusGlabria  M. 
Claudius  MarceUus.  C.  Lieliua  Nepos. 
L.  Carvilius  Maximus. 

QuiBStors  of  Rome. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio.    C.  Sulpicims  Paier- 
cuius. 

Military  Quapstors. 
M.  Latorkts  Plancianus.     Q.  Cadkuu 
Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  486. 

185.  Consulship. 
M.  ATILIUS  REGULUS. 

L.  JULIUS  LIBO.  They  both  triumph 
over  the  Salentini. 

Prcetor. 
L.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M\  VeUerius  Maximus.     L.  Posthumiut 
MegeUus. 

Plebdan  jEdiles. 
M.  Otacilius  Crassus.  C  Sallonius  Sarra. 
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Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Cn.  Mimicius  Fcasus.  C.  Ciedliua  Me- 
tellua.  Sp.  OppiuB  Coraicen.  Q.  Te- 
rendus  Arsa.  C.  iEbutlus  Carus.  C. 
Duilius  Nepofl.  Cn.  Ogulnius  GaDuK. 
T.  Juventius  Thalna.  M.  MinuciuB 
Fessof.    P.  Maeliut  Capitolinoi. 

QuKston  of  Rome. 
TL  Semproniui  BUesut,      Set,  Fulviut 
PeeHnus  NobUior, 

limitary  Quaeston. 
<?.  fforteruiui  Nepoi.     A.  SempronUu 
Atratintu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  487. 
186.  C0X8UL8UIP. 
N.  PABTUS  PICTOR.     He  triumphs 
twice:  Ist,  over  the  Saasinates;  2d,  oyer 
the  Salentini  and  Messapii. 
D.  JUNIUS  PERA.  He  triumpha twice : 
Ist,  over  the  Sassinates;  2il,  over  the 
Salendni  and  Messapii 

Prortor, 
Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

CunJe  iEdiles. 
L.Valeriu9Flaccus.  Q, Fabius Affibuttu*, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.MwimliutVitulut,  Cn.  Aproniut Limo, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  D.  Junius  Brutua 
Scava.  C.  Caedicius  Noctua.  C.  Ma- 
nilius  Nepoa.  C.  Antonius  Nepos.  C. 
Aquilius  Floras.  L.  Memmiua  Nepoa'. 
M .  Antoniua  Nepos.  L.  MamiJius  Ne- 
poa.    M.  Aquilius  Floras. 

Qusstora  of  Rome. 
L,  Memlms  Vulto  Longut.     C.  Sempro^ 
nius  Bketue. 

Military  Quanton. 
A.  Manlius  VuUo  Longut,     Q,  Marcus 
PhUippus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  488. 

I87.  Consulship. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  GURGES,  a 

third  time. 
li.  MAMILIUS  VITULUS. 

Ceksoss. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 
C.  Mardus  Rutilus,  who  waa  then  sur- 
named  Censorinus. 


TBE  THIRTY-riFTH  LUSTRUM. 

PriBton 
M'.  Otacilius  CaASsrs. 


Curale  il^dilea. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina.     Q,  SulpU 
cius  Paterculus. 

'  Plebeian  iGdiles. 

T.  OtacUius  Crassus.     C.  AtiUus  CalaiU 
nus, 

I  Tribunes  of  the  People. 

j  C.  Titius  Nepos.  M.  Junius  Brutus.  Cn. 

Ogulnius  Gallus.     L.  CarviliuK  Maxi. 

mus.     C.  /Elius  Peius.     M.  Claudius 

Alarcelhia.     A.  Atiliua  Calatinus.     C. 

Oppius  Cornicen.     C.  Ltelius  Nepoa. 

Cn.  Domitiua  Calviniia. 

Quoatora  of  Rome. 
C.  Aurelius  CoUa.     Q.  jEmUiHS  Papus. 

Military  Qnsators. 
C.  Claudius  Canina.     M.  fforatius  Put.- 

villus. 
Four  new  Qucstors  created  for  the  pro. 

vincea  in  Italy,  which  were  become  aub- 

ject  to  the  republic. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  489. 
188.  Consulship. 
AP.  CLAUDIUS  CAUDEX. 
M.FULVIUS  FLACCUS.  Hetriurapha 
over  the  Volainensea. 

Preetor. 
Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus. 

Curale  .^diles. 
L.  Pinarius  Natta,    L.  Manlitis  Tor^ 
quatus. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
C  Duilius  Nepos.    Cn.  Minucius  Fetsus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Atilius  Regulua  Serranus.  C.  ^liua 
Caraa.  M.  Popilius  Laenaa.  L.  Aci- 
liua  Glabrio.  M.  Poetelius  Libo.  Q. 
Terentiua  Araa.  M.  Marcius  Nepos. 
T.  Juventius  Thalna.  C.  Plautiu»  Hyp. 
ssua.     M.  Racilius  Nepoa. 

Quffistors  of  Rome. 
M.  ASmiHus  Paulus.    M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus. 

Military  Qusstora. 
L.  CascUius  Melellus.    Sp.  Furitu  PhUus. 

Provincial  Quaeatora. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus.      P.  Minucius 
Rufus.     T.  /Ebutius  Elva.     L.  Hor~ 
tetuius  Nepos. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  490. 
189.  Consulship. 
M'.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS,  who  waa 
then  sumamed  MES8ALA.     He  tri- 
umphs over  the  Carthaginiana  and  king 
Hiero. 
I  M'.  OTACILIUS  CRASSUS. 

E  E  2 
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Dictator. 
CN.  FULVIUS  MAXIMUS  CENTU- 
MALUS. 

General  of  the  Hor»e. 

Q.  Manaus  Philippus. 

Prator. 

M.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Carule  ^diles. 
L.  ComeHus  Scipio.     C.  Sulpidut  Pater ^ 
cuius. 

Plebeian  ^Ediles. 
CAquUiusFhrus.  Cn.  Oguinius  GaUut. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  AtUius  Caktinus.  M.  Lnetorius  Plan- 
cianus.  L.  Apustius  FuUo.  L.  Fes- 
cenniua  Nepoa.  M.  Acutius  Ncpoa. 
Q.  Sellius  Nepoa.  Q.  Cadidus  Ne- 
pos.  Sp.  Antius  Resiio.  C.  Sallonius 
Sana.    C.  Pontificius  Nepos. 

Qutestors  of  Rome. 
Q.  ServiUus  Gemiuus.  M.  Liviut  Drusus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
C.  Flaminius  Ncpos.    L.  Junius  PuUus. 

Provincial  QuaeBtora. 
L.  Opimius  Pansa.    A.  Treboniu4  Asper. 
Q.  Sallonius  Sarra.    Sex,  PompUius 
Nepot. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  491. 

190.  Consulship. 

L.  POSTHUMIUS  MEGELLUS. 

Q.  MAMILIUS  VITULUS. 

Preetor. 

Cw.  CoRKELius  Scipio  Aain a. 

Curule  ^diles. 
JIf .  Junius  Brutus.    C  Oppius  Comicen. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus.    Cn,  DomUius  Col- 
vinus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
TL  Sempronius  Blaeaus.    Q.  Titiniua  Ne- 
poa.    L.  Sextilius  Rufua.     Q.  Horten- 
■iua  Nepoa.   A.  Virginiua  Nepoa.    Ser. 
Fulvius  Ptttinua  Nobilior.  M.  Antonius 
Nepoa.  C.  Csedicius  Noctua.    L.Alem. 
miua  Nepoa.    T.  iEbatiua  Cania. 
Qusston  of  Rome. 
Cn.  ServUius  Ceepio.    P.  ServiUus  GemU 
ma. 

Military  Qusmtors. 
M.  Sergius  Fidenas.    L.  Sicinius  De«ta~ 
tus. 

• 
Provincial  Quaestors. 
Cn,  Apronius  Nepos.     C,  Nauiius  Rufi* 
lus.  Sex.  TUius  Nepos.  C.Julius  Julus, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  492- 
191.  Consulship. 
L.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 
T.  OTACILIUS  CRAS8US. 

PrsOor, 
Cm.  MiHucius  Fessus. 

Cttiuk  .fidilea. 
L.  ManMs  Vuiso,    A.  MamBsu  Vssbo 
Longus. 

Plebeian  MAiHea, 
C.  AtiUus  RegvJus.   M.  PopiUuM  LMSf, 

Trtifunes  of  the  People. 
CAquiliusFlorua.  C.  Semppoiiiu"  Bl»- 
8U8.  L.  Laetorius  Mergus.  A.  Ogul- 
nius  Gallus.  L-  Adliua  Olabrio.  C 
Canuleiua  Nepoa.  L.  Aurdius  Gotta. 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  TL  Clandiiis 
Cicero.    M.  Pupius  Nepoa. 

Qusestors  of  Ronoe. 
Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges.    L.  Mimu- 
cius  Thermus. 

Military  Qaaestors. 
C.  Fabricius  Lucinus.   C.  Livius  Drusus. 

Provincial  Quaestoia. 
C.  Fnrius  Pacilus.    C  Sempronius  Atra- 
tinus,  Sp.  Veturius  Crassus,    C  jSHsu 
Pattus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  493. 
192.  Consulship. 
CN.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  ASINA. 
C.  DUILIUS.    He  was  the  first  who  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  naval  triumph, 
for  having  destroyed  the  Carthaginian 
fleet. 

Proetor. 
C.  SULPICIUS  Paterculu8. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Ti.   Sempronius  Bletsus.     Q.   Ceediciu* 
Nepos. 

Plebeian  iEdilea. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo.   M.  Lcetorius  Plamcia^ 
nus. 

Tribunes  of  tlie  People. 
M.  Atilius  Calatinus.  C.  Aurdius  Cotta. 
C.  Flavius  Nepos.  C.  Plautiua  Hyp- 
Bsus.  P.  Apuleius  Satuminus.  L.  Tul- 
lius  Nepos.  C.  Claudius  Canina.  M'. 
Marcius  Nepoa.  L.  AUienios  Nepoa. 
L.  Trebonius  Flavus. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
P,  Claudius  Pulcher.    Cn.  Babiue  Tam^ 
phUus, 

Military  Quapstors 
P.  Popilius  Lcenas.     Q.  Ptetelius  Nepos. 
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Prorlncial  Qusston. 
P.  Cofytdiut  Rujinus.  P,  PknMui  Hyp~ 
tams.   C.  Fukinhu  Trio,    L.  Feturiut 
FMh. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  494. 
193.  C0K8ULSBIP. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO.  HetriomphB 
over  the  Carthaginians,  SaidinianSy  and 
Coraicans. 

C.  AQUILIUS  FLORUS. 
Prator. 
C.  Atilius  Reoulus  Serranus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  jEmiliut  Paultu.  Sp.  FuHut  PhUus. 

Plebeian  iBdiles. 
T.  JEbuthu  Cants,  Ser.  Ftdviut  Pietinut 
NobUior. 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus.  M.  Claudius 
Marcdlus.  L.  Hortensius  Nepos.  Q. 
SaHonias  Sam.  M.  Acutius  Nepos. 
L.  CaeciliusMetellus.  P.  ^lius  Psetus. 
Sp.  Antius  Restio.  C.  Luoerius  Ne- 
pos.    P.  Minucius  Rufus. 

QusstoTR  of  Rome. 
A.  Manliu*  Torquatut  Atiicus,  Ser.  Cor- 
neliut  Ri^nus. 

Military  Qutestors. 
C«   ComeUiu  Scapuleu     L,  Numitoriut 
FuUus. 

Proyincial  Quoston. 
CL  Antius  Restio.   L,  Roteitis  Nepos.  L. 
AtUkts  Rulbus.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  495. 

194.  Consulship. 

A.  ATILIUS  CALATINUS. 

C.  8ULPICIUS  PATERCULUS.    He 

triumphs  over   the  Carthaginians  and 
Saidinians. 

Censors. 
C.  Duilius  Nepos. 
Appius  Claudius  Caudex. 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  LUSTRUM. 

Prcrtor. 
Im  Maklius  Vulbo  Lokous. 

Curule  iBdiles. 
Xf.  Aureliut  Cotta,  L,  LtHorius  Mergus, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
A.  Oguktius  Gallus.  C  SempronUu  BUt" 
sus* 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  CsBdidus  Nejpos.    A.  TreboniusAsper. 
Sex.    Pompifius  Nepos.     M.  Livius 


Drusns.  L.  Sextius  Calviinis.  L.  Ju- 
nius Pullus.  P.  Silius  Nepos.  Q.  Ti- 
tlnius  Nepos.  C.  Fkaninius  Nepos. 
C.  Oenudtts  Clepsina. 

Qniestors  of  Rome. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo.     C.  AiUius  Rulbus. 

Military  Qusestors. 
L.  Flaminius  Nepos.     T,  Antonius  Me' 
renda. 

PiOTincdal  Quaestors. 
C.  PompUius  Nepos.     Q.  Antonius  Me- 
renda.    L.  Volumnius  Fiamma  Viotens, 
Q.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 

Proconsul. 
C.  Aquilius  Florus.  He  triumphs  overthe 
Carthaginians. 

Pro-qucstor. 
L.  Roscius  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  496. 
196.  Consulship. 

C.ATILIUSREGULUS8ERRANUS. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Carthaginians, 
whom  he  had  beaten  at  sea. 
CN.  CORNELIUS  BLASIO. 

Dictator. 
Q.OOULNIUS  GALLUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

M.  Letorius  Plandanus. 

PrtPtor. 

Ser.  Fulyiub  Pjbtinus  Nobiliob. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
Cflk  ServUius  Coepio.  P.  ServUius  GemU 
nus. 

Plebeian  .£diles.  " 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta.    C.  Claudius  Canina, 

Tribunes  of  (he  People. 
L.  Sidnius  Dentatua.  L.  Cominius  Ne» 
pos.  P.  Curatius  Nepos.  P.  Viighiius 
Nepos.  Q.  Melius  Capitolinus.  Cn. 
Apronius  Dentatus.  M.  Caedldus  Ne- 
pos. C.  Maenius  Nepos.  L.  Papirios 
Turdus.    T.  ^butius  Cams. 

QniBSton  of  Rome. 
T.   Geganius  Macerinus*     C.  Cominius 
Nepos. 

Military  Qusstors. 
Sp.  Nttutius  RutUus.  M\JEmiRusLepi^ 
dus. 

PiOYindal  Qusstors. 
C.  Sulpicius  Ijongus.     L.  ^mURus  Bar- 
bttla.  P.  Sulpicius  Smerrio.  P.  Furius 
Aculeo. 

Proconsul. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus.     He  triumphs  o^er 
the  Carthaginisiis. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  497- 

19&  Consulship. 
A.MANLIUSVULSOLONGU8.    He 

triumphs  over  the  CATthaginianii,  whom 

he  had  heaten  at  sea. 
Q.  CiEDICIUS,  who  died  in  hu  office; 

and  in  his  room 
T.  ATIIilUS  REOULUS  was  chosen 

Consul  a  second  time. 

Praetor. 
M.  I/JSTORius  Plaxciakus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  Fdbiui  Maximui  Gurges.     Sp.  Vetu^ 
riut  Crauus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Q.  Marcitu  Cemorinut.    M.   ClaudUu 
MarceUui. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  MinudusTbermus.  T.  Numicius  Ne- 
pos.  Q.  Romuldus  Nepos.  L.  Hor- 
tensius  Ncpos.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  C. 
Claudius  Cicero.  L.  Canuleius  Nepos. 
M.  OppiuA  Comicen.  P.  JBlius  Pstus. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

Quastors  of  Rome. 
C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinut.     C.  Fundanitu 
Fundulut. 

MiUtarjr  Quiestors. 
ilf .  Veturius  Cratsut.  M.  Canuleius  Ne* 
poM. 

Provincial  Qusestors. 
Cm.  ^uinrtUiuM  Varus.     P.  Deeius  Mui. 
L.  Domitiut  ^nobarbu*.   M.  Licinius 
Calvus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  49& 
197.  Consulship. 

SER.  FULVIUS  PiETXNUS  NOBI- 

LIOR. 
M.  iEMXLIUS  PAULUS. 

Prcetor. 
T.  Semp&onius  Bljesus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
C.  Furius  Paciiut.  P.  Ckutdhu  Puicher, 

Plebeian  ^dilcs. 
L.  Junius  PuUus.  L.  CacUius  MetcUus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  C.  Claudius  Hortator. 
Cn.  Bebius  Tamphilus.  P.  Plautius 
Hypssus.  M.  Antistius  Nepos.  C. 
Rabuleius  Nepos.  Ti.  Coruncanius  Ne- 
pos.  P.  Popilius  Lfenas.  Q.  Petillius 
Nepos.     C.  Fulcinius  Trio. 

Q;Lia»tors  of  Rome. 
M.  FdlAus  hicinut.    M.  Cornelius  Cethe- 
gus. 


Military  Quaeston. 
Cn.  ComeUus  Dolubella.     P.  QttbietiSms 
Varus. 

Provincial  Qucstors. 
P.  Mucius  Scaroola.  L.  Papiriua  Maso. 
Q,,JEimlius  Bat  hula,  L.LiviusDeutcr^ 

PftOCOXSTJL. 

M.  Atilius  Rcgulns. 

Pro^usBBtor. 
3f .  Canuleius  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  499. 

198.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  A8INA,  a 

second  time. 
A.  ATILIUS  CALATINUS,  a  seeoDd 
time. 

Prwior. 
P.  Sekvilius  Gemikus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
A»   Manlius   Torquaius.     P.   Come&u 
Dolabella. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
L.  Papirius  Turdus.    C  Manius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Marcius  Censorinus.  C.  Flaminius  Ne- 
pos. C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  C.  Antios 
Restio.  M.  Tullius  Nepoa.  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus.  L.  Numltorius  PuIIuil 
L.  Roscius  Nepos.  L.  Antistius  NepoL 
M.  Albinius  Nepos. 

QusBstoTs  of  Rome. 
M.  Fabius  Butco.   M.  Calpumims  Flam- 
ma. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.SulpiciusGallus.  C.  LuiaHus  CahUms. 

Provincial  Quastors. 

M.  Sempronius  Tudittmus.  Sp.  Papirisu 
Cursor.  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  C.  •/«- 
nius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Proconsuls. 

Ser.  Fulvius  Pstinus  Nobilior.  He  tri. 
umphs  over  the  Corcyneans  and  Car- 
thaginians, whom  he  had  beaten  at  we^ 

M.  iEmilius  Paulua.  He  triumphs  over 
the  same  nations. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  500. 

199.  Consulship. 

CN.  SERVILIUS  CJEPIO. 

C.  SEMPRONIUS  BLiESUS.  He  tri- 
umphs over  the  Carthaginians. 

Censors. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 

L.  Posthnmius  Megellus.  He  died  in  his 
office,  and  after  his  death  his  coUcague 
abdicated  according  to  custom. 
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Prgior, 

Xa,  POSTHUMIUS  MEGELLU8,  whO  waS 

Censor  mt  the  same  time. 

Curale  ^diles. 
:N,  FeMnu  Buteo,  7.  AnUmiut  Merenda. 

PlebeUn  iEdiks. 
CFabriciut  Luscinus,  L  Minvcutt  Ther- 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Hi.  CecUiiu  Metellus.  C.  AtiliiM  Bulbus. 
li.  Flaminiai  Nepos.  C.  Pompiliua 
NepCM.  L.  Oenudus  Aventinends.  L. 
Maenitis  Nepoe.  Q.  Fundanius  Fundu- 
lus.  L.  VdumniuB  Flamma  Violens. 
Ii.  CaBdidus  Nepos.  A.  Vixgiiiitts  Ne- 

QiuBStora  of  Rome. 
7.  Sempronius  Gracchus.     Q.  Lutaiius 
Cereo, 

Military  Qasstors. 
J>.    Valerius   Lcevinus.     Ser.   Suljpieius 
IjOngus. 

Provincial  QuaeRtors. 
L.  SexHus  Lateranus,  L.  Geganius  Ma~ 
cerinus.    Sex.  Juihts  Ccesar.     A>  Vir- 
gmius  RutUUu. 

PnocoMsui..  * 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina.  He  triumphs 
overthe  Carthaginians. 

Pro>qua8tor. 
Sp,  Papirius  Cursor. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  501. 

200.   COKSULSHIF. 

C.  AURELIUS  COTTA.  He  triumphs 

over  the  Carthagmians  and  Sicilians. 
P.  SERVILIUS  GEMINUS. 

CSHSORS. 

SI.  Valerius  Mazimus  Messak. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

THE  THlllTY-BEVENTH  LUSTRUM. 

Preeior. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcber. 

CnmlQ  ^diles. 
L.  JEmilius  Barbuia.  M.  JEmiHus  Lepi^ 
dus. 

Plebeian  iCdiles. 
Cn*  Babius  TamphUus.  P.  PopUius  Lm- 

fUU. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

L.  Junius  Pttllus.    L.  Cominius  Nepos. 

C.  FuldniusTriow  T.  Numitorius  Pul- 

los.    C.  Antius  Restio.      P.   Furius 

Aculeo.    M.  Albinius  Nepos.  M.Tze- 
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bins  Gallns.    L. 
Medlius  Tullus. 

Qucstois  of  Rome. 
M.  Sempronius  TudiUmus.   L.  Genucius 
Ckpsina. 

Military  Quaestors. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,    L.  JEmtRus  Le^ 
pidus. 

Provincial  Quostors. 
Q.  MamUius  Turinus.  L.  Quinctius  Pla^ 
minius.     C  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccus. 
L,  Albinius  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  602. 

201.  COKSULSHIP. 

K  C^CILIUS  METELLUS. 

C.  FURIUS  PACILUS. 

A:  MavLius  TosdUATUs  Atticus. 

Curule  iEdile& 
R.  AHRus  Bulbus.   C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  TulRus  Nepos.  L,  Marcius  PhUippus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Fundanius  Fundulus.  M.LiciniusCnl- 
Yus.  L.  Domitius  vEnobarbus.  Q.  Si- 
lius  Nerva.  C.  Titinius  Nepos.  M. 
Canuldus  Nepos.  P.  Dedus  Mus.  M. 
Metilius  Nepos.  C.  PompUius  Nepos. 
Q.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
A.   Posthumius  Albktus.     C.  Claudius 
Centho. 

Military  Quastors. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus.  A.  Hostilius  Manci- 
nus. 

Provincial  Quaestors. 
Q.  Petillius  Spurinus.     C  Coruncanius 
Nepos.    L,  Coruncanius  Sepos.     Sp. 
Furius  CamiUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  503. 

202.  Consulship. 

C.  ATILIUS  REGULUS,  a  second  thne. 

h.  MANLIUS  VULSO,  a  second  time. 

Praior, 

N.  Fabiub  Buteo. 

Curule  MdUet. 
M.  Fabius  Licinus.  M.  Comehus  Cethe- 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  AtUiua  Bulbus.     L.  Genucius  Aventu 
nensis. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
P.  Mudus  Scaevola.     N.  Sextius  Latera- 
nus.  L.  Maenius  Nepos.  TL  Minudus 
Augurinus.    M.  Dedus  Mus.    L.  Li. 
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viuA  Deoter.  L.  CaDdiciot  Nepos.  A. 
Virginius  Nepos.  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 
Cn.  DoTDitius  Calviniu. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
Q.  Vakriui  Falio.  C,  Mamiliut  Turinus. 

Military  Qiueston. 
C.  Qumctiut  Claudus.     5jp.  Furius  Pur^ 
pureo* 

Provincial  QusBstonk 
C.  LkifUus  Fanu.  M\  jEmilivsNumidtu 
C.  FotHus  Fiaccimator.      Q.  Mucnu 
Sccevola. 

Proconsul. 
L.  Crecilias  Metellus.     He  triumphs  over 
the  Carthaginians. 

Pro-quaestor. 
Q.  PetUlius  Spurinut. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  504. 

203.  Consulship. 

P.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
L.  JUNIUS  PULLUS. 

Dictators. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  GLICIA.      He  was 

forced  to  abdicate,  and 
A.  ATILIUS  CALATINUS  chosen  in 
his  room. 

General  of  die  Horte. 
L.  Casdlius  MeteUus. 

Prcetor. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 

Curule  -Sldiles. 

JW.  Fabiu*  Buteo.    C.  Sulpiciv4  GaUut. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
P.  Furiiu  Tullus,  L,  McecUtut  Trulhu. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Fundanius  Fundulus.  M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus.  M.  Calpamius  Flamma. 
Sp.  IcUius  Ruga.  C.  Sempronius  Tu- 
ditanus. C.  Lutatius  Catulus.  C.  Ju- 
nius Bubulcus  Brutus.  L.  Domitius 
^nobarbus.  M.  Tullius  Nepos.  Pa- 
pius  Nepos. 

Quffistors  of  Rome. 
TL  Claudius  Nero,    Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Military  Quasstors. 
Q.  Ogulnius  GaUus.    P,  Sempronius  So-- 
phus. 

Provincial  Qusstors. 
TL   Sempronius   Gracchus.     C.    AtUius 
Longus.    Scr.  Cornelius  Merenda,    L. 
Quinclius  Claudus, 

Proconsul. 
h.  Manliud  Vulso. 


Pio-qu 
5^.  Fiifius  Purpwrto, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  60S. 

204.  Consulship. 

C.  AURELIUS  COTTA. 
P.  SERVILIUS  GEMINUa    Both  m 
second  time. 

Prertor, 
M.  Fabius  Licixius. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
Q  Fundanius  FnrduUu,  P.DedutMu*. 

Plebeian  .Sdiks. 
M,  Lictnius  Calvus.    Q.  SiHsse  Neroa. 

Tribunesof  the  People, 
TL  Sempronius  Gracchus.  Ii.  Sextim 
Lateranus.  P.  PubliliusPhilo.  C.  Scao- 
tius  Nepos.  C.  Pompilius  Nepos.  Q. 
LutatiusCerco.  Q«  Anicius  Prsmestmus. 
Q.  Apuleius  Pansa.  Q.  Plstorios  Ne- 
pos.    Q.  Mamilius  Nepos. 

QusBstors  of  Rome. 
L.PubUciusMalleolut.  P,  Valerku  Fa&a, 

Military  Quaeston. 
Sp,   CarvUius  Maximus,    Lm  Maraus 
Rutilus. 

Provincial  Qucston. 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus,     M.  Valerius  PatL 
ius.    T.  PopiUius  SabelUu,  P.  Citrus 
Siculus, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  60& 

205.  Consulship. 
L.  CJBCILIUS  METELLUS,  a  second 

time. 
M.  FABIUS  BUTEO. 

Censors. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 

THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  LUSTRUM. 

Prcctor, 
C,  Atilius  Bulbus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
P,  Mucius  Sccevola.    JL  Lrvius  Denier, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Lutatius  Catulus.     C.  Lidniut  Stolo. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.  L.  Mamilhu 
Turinus.  C.  Titinius  Nepos.  L.  Ge- 
nucius  Clepsina.  N.  Sextius  Latera- 
nus. M.  Anicius  Gallus.  C.  Sidnios 
Nepos.  M.  Titius  Rufus.  L.  AIM- 
nius  Nepos.  L.  Genucius  AventineD- 
si& 
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QuBSton  of  Rome. 
JIf.   PobHcius  Malleolus.    L.  Comdiw 
LetUulut  Candinut. 

Military  Quiwtor». 
T.  VWiui  Tappulut.   T.  Claliut  Sicuhu. 

Provincial  Qniestors. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia.    C.  PapiHus  Maso, 
L.  Mamilius  rUubu.     Q-  Sextius  Co. 
ffHoUnus, 

P&OCOKSUL. 

C.  AureliuB  Cotta. 

Pro-qusestor. 
Sp.  Carvilius  Maxkmu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  507- 

206.  CoKSiTLsniP. 
U\  OTACILIUS  CRASSUS,  a  second 

time. 
M.  FABIUS  LICINUS. 

DiCTATOE. 

TI.  CORUNCANIUS  NEPOS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
M.  Fulvius  FlacGUB. 

Prcttor, 
C.  StTLPicius  Gallus. 

CuTule  ^diles. 
A.   Posthumius   Albinus,     C.   Claudius 
Centho. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Fundanius  Fundulus.  Ti.  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  PetilliuB  Spurinus.  M.  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus.  M.  Genucius  Avcntinensis.  C. 
Cornelius  Nepos.  L.  Coruncanius  Ne- 
pos.  L.  Trcbius  Nepos.  P.  Licinius 
Crassus.  Ti.  M inudus  Augurinus.  M. 
DeciuB  Mus.   K.  Duilius  Nepos. 

QuestOTS  of  Rome. 
C».  SeroUius  Ccepio.  C.  Calpumius  Pisa. 

Miiitiry  QjufiBStors. 
M.  Genucius  Cipus.     P.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus  Caudinus. 

Provincial  Qua^tors. 
C.FabiusPicior.  A.  Posthumtus Albinus, 
Cn.  Fnrius  Brochus.     Ser.  Sulpkius 
Gdiba. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  608. 
207.  C0KSUL8HIP. 
M.  FABIUS  RUTEO. 
C.  ATILILS  RULBUS. 


jpwrtor. 
L.  AuESLius  Gotta* 


Curule  .fidiles. 
Q.  Vakrius  Falto.  HT.  jEmilius  Numida, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  Luiatius  Cerco.     P.  Pubiatut  PhOo. 

Tribunes  of  ihe  People. 

C.  Mamflius  Turinus.   Cn.  PupluB  Nepos. 

C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.    Q.  Anicius 

Priencstinus.   Cn.  Apuldos  Pwaa.   C 

Licinius  Crassus.  M.  Fulvius  Pednui. 

C.  Atinius  Labeo.   M.  Anicius  Gallus. 
Q^  Paetdius  Libo  Visolus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 

D.  Junius  Pera.    L.  Veturius  Phih. 
Military  Quiestors. 

L.  FuHus  Bibacubu.    M\   Pompontus 
Maiho. 

Provincial  Quaestors. 
Q.  Sulpieius  Rufus.   Cn.  PomponiusRt^ 
fus.    Q.  Sulpieius  Camerinus.    M.Li- 
vius  Denier 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  609. 

208.  Consul  SHIP. 

A.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS  ATTI- 

cus. 

C.  SEMPRONIUS  BL^SUS,  a  second 

time. 

Pra!tor. 
C.  I1UTATIU8  Catulus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.    C  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

Plebeian  .^diles. 
L.  Coruncanius  Nepos.    Q.  PeiiUius  Spu- 
rinuM. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus-  P.  Sempronius  So- 
phus.  C.  Atinius  Longus.  Q.  Pl«to- 
rius  Nepos.  P.  SiHusNerva.  Q.Ogul- 
nius  Gallus.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
Q.  ConsidJuR  Nepos.  L  Trebius  Nepos. 
M.  Siiius  Nerva. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus.  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

Military  Quawtqrs. 

M.  Junius  Pera,    N.  Fabius  Pktor. 

Provincial  Quaestors. 

P,  Claudius  Nero.     L.  Titinius  Nepo$. 

T.    Virginius  Rutilus.    Cn,  Apronius 

Limo. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  610. 
209.  Consulship. 
C.  FUNDANIUS  FUNICULUS. 
C.  SULPICIUS  GALLUS. 
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T.  SEMPaoKiirs  Om4CCHU8. 

Gurule  .£diki. 
P,  Vakriiu  Faiia,     M.  Valeriui  MaxL 
nuuPoHhu. 

Pldwian  ^dflcs. 
M.  Ptdvius  Placet,     C.  MamiUu  Tu- 
rimu. 

TrOunet  of  the  People. 
L.  Poblidut  ManeoluB.  Sp.  Cairiliua 
Mmximus  Ruga.  T.  PopilUut  SiOienus. 
T.  Vetimus  Calvinus.  M.  MaoOiuB 
Nepot.  L.  Tldut  Rufut.  Q.  Lutadus 
Caittlua.  K  Maraus  RutUiia.  Q.  Si. 
ciiiiiia  Nepos.   Q.  Maniliiu  Nepoa. 

QuaestonofRome. 
M.  JRmUiut  Lepidmt.    M.  PomponUts 
Jifaiho, 

MUitaiy  Qucston. 
Cn.  Fulviut  CentumaUu.     Ap.  Claudiut 
Crastus. 

ProTindal  Quicstan. 
L.  Amcius  G<aiut,    L.  PapiHus  Crasnu. 
Q.    Papirius    Turfus.      d    ServiUtu 
Ahala. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  512. 
211.  Coy8Tn.8Hip. 
A.  MANLIU8  TORQUATUS  ATTT- 
CUS,  a  Moood  time.    He  ttimnpiis  tntx 
theFaUsd. 
Q.LUTATIUSCERCO.    Hetziompbs 
over  the  FaliKi. 

CEirsoms. 
C  Aiuelius  Cotta. 
M.  Fabiui  Buteo. 

THE  TBimTT-HKNTH  I.1T8TRUM. 

Pnelors. 
CMamilius  TuaiNue. 
P.  VALsains  Falto. 

Curule  ^dilca. 
P.  ComeRuM  Lenhtbu  CatidimuM. 
Uus  Picior, 


C.Fa 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  611. 

210.  Consulship. 
C.  LUTATIUS  CATULUS. 
A.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 

Prortor*. 
M.  SsMpaoyins  Tuditakus. 
Q.  Valerius  Falto. 

The  EtiabHthment  of  a  second  PnBtorthtp, 

Curule  iEdilen. 
L.ComeHtuLetUtiltu.  C.  PapirUts  Maso, 

Plebeian  uEdUes. 
d  Fuivius  Flacctu.     C.  Lidniut  Varus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Poblidus  Malleolus.  L.  MamUius  Vi- 
tulug.  Q.  Auliua  Ceiretanua.  L.  Pom. 
poniusNepos.  Cn.  Flavius  Nepos.  Tl 
Villius  Tapulus.  Sex.  Cunwius  Nepos. 
L.  iElius  Partus.  Q.  Fulviua  Pfirtinus. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia. 

QuaBatoTs  of  Rome. 
(2*  Fahius  Maximut  Verrucosus.    C,  Fa-, 
lerius  Lavinus. 

Military  Quantors. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio.  C  Minucius  Rttftu, 

Provincial  Quaostors. 
M.MmuciutPessus.   M\  Otacilius  Cras- 
sus.     M.  Juventius  Thalna.     P.  Cor^ 
uelius  Cethegus. 


Plebeian  jEdiles. 
a  Oguktius  Gattus.     C.  Sempromsu  So^ 
phus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.Oenuciu8Cipu9.  Cn.  Furiua  Brocfaua. 
M.  FuItius  Flaccus.  C.  Atilius  Rm. 
suL  C.  Calpumiua  Piao.  C.  Plautios 
Proctiaul.  M.  Flavins  Nepoa.  TlSeni. 
pronius  Gracchus.  C.  Atinius  Loogns. 
M.  Maidus  Racca. 

Quantors  of  Rome. 
Cn.  Minucius  Fessus.     C.  Mimucims  Au~ 

gurinus. 

Mifitaiy  Quaeators. 
CAquiliusFlorus.  C.  OtaciUus  Craems- 

Provincial  Quantors. 
Q.  Oguhtius  GaUus.     P.  Sulpicuu  J?«- 
fus.    M.  Atilius  Regulus.    L.  Come^ 
lius  Blasio. 

Procofisul  in  Sicily. 
C.  Lutadus  Catulus.     He  triumphs  over 
the  Carthaginians,  who  were  bemtea  at 

sea. 

PrO'prtEtor. 
Ci.  Valeaius  Falto.     He  triumphs 
over  the  Carthaginians,  who  wei«  beaten 
at  sea. 

Pro^ueeators. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio.  C.  Minucius  Bujm. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  613. 
212.  Consulship. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  CENTHO. 
M.  SEMPRONIUS  TUDITANUS. 

Prcetors. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus  Pot  it  us. 

A.  PoSTHUMlUS  AlBINUS. 
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Cunile  JEdiln. 
Q,  SuljnciHS  Rt^,     L.  Fnriua  Bxbact^ 

Diamadc  pieoo^  oompoied  by  LiTius 
Anditmicui,  now  first  acted  at  Rome. 

Flebdan  ^dOes. 
L.  PobHcius  MaUeobiM.    M.   Poblkiut 
MaUeolus, 

Tribunes  of  the  Pfopk. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho.  Cn.  Pompaniiu 
Ruftia.  Q.  Patdius  Libo  Visolus.  C 
CoDsidiuB  Nepoa.  Sex.  Statiiia  Nepoa. 
D.  Juniua  Pen.  M.  LiyIiis  Denter. 
M.  AUientua  Nepoa.  C.  Plstoriua  Ne- 
poa.  M.  Claudius  Glida. 

Qustton  of  Rome. 
M.    JEmiUut  Barhuia,     Cn.  Otaciiitu 

Nepoi, 

Military  Quoaton. 
C.  DuUius  Nepot.  M.  MamUiut  VUulus. 

Provincial  QusBstora. 
L.  ApuHiu4  FuUo.     M.  PapiHut  Cras^ 
nu,     T.    Quinctiut   Capitidintu.     L, 
AciHui  dahfio. 

Proconsul  in  SicUy. 
Q.  Lutatiua  Ceroo. 

Pro-qusestor. 
Cn*  Cornelius  Blasio. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  514. 

213.  Consulship. 
C.  MAMILIUS  TURINUS. 
Q.  VALERIUS  FALTO. 

Pralors. 
L.C0RNELIUS  Lbntclub  C4UDINUB. 
C.  LicKNius  Varus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  Posthumius  AlHuus.    T.  ManHus  Tor^ 
quatus. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
Sp.  Carvilius  Max imtts  Ruga.    Q.  Aulius 
Cerretanus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Junius  Pera.  C.  Arennius  Nepos.  I^ 
Mamiiius  Vitulus.  SextiusCuratius  Ne- 
poa. Ti.  Veturius  Calvinus.  C.  Numi- 
torius  Nt'pos.  C  Volscius  Fictor.  L. 
Titinius  Nepos.  L.  Papiiiua  Turdua. 
Cn.  Apronius  Limo. 

Queeston  of  Rome. 
Q,  Fabius  Verrucosus*  C.  Aiilius  Reguhts, 

Military  Qusestora. 
L,  Posthumius  Megelius,   Q,  Fabius  Am- 
bmlus. 


Provincial  Quoatoia. 
P.  Numitorius  Nepos.    A.  Posthtmius 
Albinus.  C.  Sallonius  Sarra,  Ser.Sul- 
picius  Putereulus, 

Proconsul  in  Sicily, 
01.  Luutius  Ceroo. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  616. 

214.  Consulship. 
TL  SEMPRONIU8  GRACCHUS. 
P.  VALERIUS  FALTO. 

Pnrlors. 
C.  Fabius  Pictoe. 
M.  Oexucius  Cipus. 

Curule  .fidilea. 
M.  MmiHw  Lepidus.      Ap.    Claudius 
Crassus. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
M.  Pomponius  Matho.    C.  Aiilius  Regw 
lus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Fulviua  Centumalua.  LhAniduaOaU 
Ina.  M.  Aquillius  Florus.  M.  Auliua 
Cerretanus.  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  M. 
Pomponius  Matho  Q.  Papirius Turdua. 
L. Carviliua MaximuB.  Callus Potus. 
M.  Claudius  Glicia. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 

C.  Servilius  Nepos.    L.  ComeUus  Cethe- 

Military  Qusstors. 
M.  Lettorius  Planeianus.     T.  Qidnctisu 
Flamininus. 

Provincial  Quaestors. 
Q.  Cassius  Longinus.    Cn.  Quiuctius  Co.. 
pUottnus.      M.   Pinanus  Natta.      P. 
MtUius  Capitolinus. 

Proconsul. 
Q.  Valerius  Falto. 

Pro-quostor. 
C.  A  till  us  Rcgulus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  51& 
216.  Consulship. 
L.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  CAU- 
DINUS.    He  triumphs  over  the  Li. 
gures. 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLA  ecus. 

Prcetors. 
L.  P<^BLicius  Malleolus. 
L.  FuRius  Bibaculus. 

Curule  JEdWcB. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio.    Q.  Fabius  Verru- 
cosus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles; 

D.  Junius  Pera.    Ctu  Pomponius  Rufus. 
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TVtAimM  of  (he  People. 
(X  Minuenu  Rafiu.  M\  JuventhitThaltMU 
Q.  Pomponiua  Nepot.  C.  Sempnmius 
Lcmgos.  M.  Maieiui  RaU^  M.  Mi- 
nudus  Feesus.  M.  Otacilius  Grassus. 
D.  Junius  Brutus.  C.  Calpumius  Piso. 
M.  Allienius  Nepos. 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
A.  AtUius  Calatinut.   C.  FlammUu  Ne~ 
pot, 

Blilitary  Quaeston. 
P.  Vakriut  Fiaccut.    Sp.  Furius  PhUut, 

Provincial  Quiestors. 
C.  LesOut  Nepot,     M,   ClaudUu  Mar- 
cettut,   A.  Manlitu  Vulto  Longut,     L^ 
ManlUu  Torquatut. 

Procoruid  in  Sidiy.    , 
Q.  Valerius  Faltn. 

Pro-qneestor. 
C.  AtUiut  Reguluts 

YEAR  OF  ROME)  617. 

216.  Consulship. 
P.CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  CAU- 

DINUS. 
C.  LICINIUS  VARUS. 

The  Secular  Games  celebrated  a  third 
time  under  the  direction  of 
M*.  iEMILIUS,  and 
U.  LIVIUS  SALINATOR. 

Censors. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Caudinus. 
Q.  Lutatius  Cerco.  The  latter  died  before 
his  ofiice  expired. 

Prcetors. 

L.  POSTHUMIUS  AlBINUS. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maxim  us  Ruga. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
L.  Papiriut  Turdut.    M.  Junius  Pera, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Ti,   Veturius  Calvinus,      Cn,  Aproniut 
Limo, 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  C.  Minucius  Augu- 
rinus.  Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus.  C.  ^bu- 
tius  Carus.  L.  Sutius  Nepos.  Cn.  Mi- 
nudus  Fessus.  C.  Otaciliufi  Crassus. 
C.  Aquilius  Floras.  L.  Plastorius  Ne- 
pos.   C.  Metilius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
M,  Vakriut  Metsala.     Q,  j£mUius  Po- 
put. 

Military  Qusstors. 
M,  Junius  Brutus.    L.  Junius  Brutus. 

Provincial  Quscstors. 
Ser.  Fuhius  Paetinus  Nohilior.    L,  Cor- 
nelius  SHpio,    P,  PinaHus  Natta.    C. 
Apustiut  FuUok 


PnocoirsiTL. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccos* 

Pro-quastor.  • 

Sp.  Furius  Ptdbu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  618. 

217*  Consulship. 
T.    MANLIUS    TORQUATUS.    He 

triumphs  oyer  the  Sardinians. 
C.  ATILIUS  BULBUS. 

Praetors, 
M*.  Pomponius  Matho. 
M.  ^iciLius  Lepidus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
M.  JBmilius  Barbuh.  M.  PapwiutCrw 
sus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.    M.  Pompo- 
nius Matho. 

Tribunes  of  the  PeopU. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo.  C.  Manilios  Nepoii 
Q.  Caxlidus  Noctua.  L.  Memmiut  Ne. 
pos.  L.  Acilius  Glabrio.  M.  Poodfi- 
dus  Nepos.  C.  Antonius  Nepos.  C. 
Cffdidus  Noctua.  Cn.  OctaviusKepos. 
C.  Duilius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
M.  Valerius  Flaccus.     M.  FuMm  No- 
bUior. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.  ServUius  Capio,     M.  HoratlMS  Pul- 
villus. 

Provincial  Quasstois. 
L.  Manilius  Nepos.   M,  Antonius  Nepot. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Anna.    M.  Mi- 
nucius Rufus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Pro-quastor. 
Sp.  Furius  PhUus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  619. 

2ia  Consulship. 
L.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 
SP.   CARVILIUS  MAXIMU&    He 
triumphs  over  the  Sardinians. 

Censors. 
C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 
A.  Pofithumius  Albinos. 

THE  fortieth  LUSTRUJi* 

Preetors. 
M.  PoBLicius  Malleolus. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cauoxvi^^ 
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Carole  ^dOes. 
X^  Podhumius  MegeUuu  A,  PoHhwmku 
Albktus. 
Theatrical  pieces  of  Cn.  Nsvins. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
JIT*  JuveniUu   Thabia.     AT.  OiaeiUus 
Crassus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Adliufl  Regulus.  P.  Numitoriua  Ne- 
poB.  Sp.  Melius  Capitolioiis.  M. 
Teventins  Nepos.  C.  Oppius  Cornid- 
nns.  M.  Manlius  Vitulus.  C  S&Uo- 
nius  Sana.  Q.  Minucius  Thermus.  T. 
Juventius  Thalna.  Cn.  Ogulnius  OaL 
lus. 

Quaston  of  Rome. 
C  ScanHnhu  CapitoUnuu    L.  JRfinLiue 

Military  Quaston. 
M.  JErmUue  Paultu.   M.  Liviut  Salintu 
tor. 

Prorincial  Quieston. 
C  CetUeniui  Penula.  D.  LatorUu  Mer~ 
gut.    L.  Sergiu*  Fidetuu.    L,  Flami~ 
niutCUo. 

pROCOirsuL. 
M.  iEmiliuB  Lepidus. 

Pro-qusstor. 
JIf.  Minucius  Rufas. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  62a 

2ld.  COKSULSHIF. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS. 

He  triumphs  oyer  the  Ligures. 

M'.  POMPONIUS  MATHO.    He  tri- 

omphs  oyer  the  Sardinians. 

Prsetars. 

C.  Papihius  Ma80. 

M.  Junius  Pe&a. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C  OtacUius  Crassus,    Q.  Ogulnius  Gal- 

Plebeian  ^diles.  I 

CAqumusFlorus,    M.  AtUiut  Regulus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
T.  Abutius  Cams.     C.  ^butius  Carus. 
M.  Lsetorius  Plandanus.     P.  Mslius 
Capitolinus.    Co.  Mmudus  Fessus.  L. 
Hortensitts  Nepos.    C.Servilius  Nepos. 
Q.  Cassius  Longinus.  C.  Aquilius  Flo- 
rus.    Co.  Octavius  Nepos. 
QusBstots  of  Rome. 
C.  Sulpicius  PaterctUus.    M.  Claudius 
MarceUuS'  i 

Military  Quaestors. 
P.  FuHus  PhUus.    Ch,  Cornelius  Scipio 
Cahms. 


Pioyindal  QusBStonu 
Q.  JBlius  PiXtus,    7Y.  Sempronius  Lon* 
gus.    C.  AciHus  Glabrio.     Q.  Beebius 
TamphUus* 

PSOCOKSUL. 

A.  Posthumius  Albinus. 

Pro-qusBStor. 
C.  Ceatenius  Penula, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  621. 

220.  Consulship. 
M.  JBMILIUS  LEPIDUS. 

M.  POBLICIUS  MALLEOLUS. 

Prcetors. 
M.  ^MILIUS  Ba&bula. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centuxalus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
P.  Valerius  Flaecus.    Sp,  Furius  PhUus, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
L»  Apusiius  FuUo,    d.  Cadicius  Noctsta, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos.  C.  Caryilius  Maxi* 
mufl.  M.  Atilius  Calatinus.  M.  Clau- 
dius Maicellus.  C.  Minudus  Auguri- 
nus.  P.  JEMus  PflBtua.  C.  LoUus  Ne- 
pos. M.  Caedlius  Metellus.  Q.  Au- 
lius  Cerretanus.    C.  Claudius  Canina. 

QufestOTS  of  Rome. 
C.  Lutaiius  Catulus.    P.  Cornelius  Sci~ 
pioAsina. 

Military  Quaestors. 
Sex.   Pomponius   Nepos.     L.  Quitictius 
Flamkiinus. 

Proyindal  Quaestors. 
7*.  OtacUius  Crassus,    L*  Aurdius  Cotta. 
C.  AurtUus  Cotta.     L.  Furius  Philus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
M.  Jnnhis  Pera. 

Pro-quaestor. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Caivut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  622. 

221.  Consulship. 
M.  POMPONIUS  MATHO. 

C.  PAPIRIUS  MASO.     He  triumphs 
over  the  Corsicans,  on  the  hill  of  Alba. 

DiCTATOm. 

C.  DUILIUS. 

General  of  the  Norse. 

C  Auieliiis  Cocta. 
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CEM80119. 

li.  Manlius  Torquatus. 
Quintius  Fulvius  Flaccus.    Their  election 
was  defective,  and  they  abdicated. 

Prceiors, 
L.PosTHUMius  Meoellub. 
M\  Otaciliub  Crassus. 

Cuiule  ^dileK. 
M,  Valerius  Mestala,  Q,  JEmtliMt  Paput, 

Plebeian  JEdiles. 
C.  AtiHut  Regulus.  Cn,  Oguhiut  GaUut, 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
C.  Apustius  Fulla  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
Ti.  Claudius  Ganina.  G.  Fabridus  Lus- 
dnus.  G.  Flayius  Nepos.  Ser.  Fulvius 
Petinus  Nobiliar.  L.  Junius  Brutus. 
G.  Glaudius  Asellus.  L.  Tullius  Nepos. 
P.  PopiUius  Lasnas. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
T.  Atmius  Lmcut,    L.  Manlius  Fvlto, 

Military  Quamtors. 
L.  CcpcUiiu  Metetlus.     C.  Nautius  Bu~ 
tUut. 

Provincial  Qua^tors. 
L,  Junius  PuUus,    M.  Liviu*  Druwi. 
C.  Sergiui  Fidenat.  L,  Valerius  Mes- 
saia, 

Procoruul  in  Sicily. 
Sp.  Furius  Philus. 

Pro-quffstor. 
P.  Cornelius  ScipioAsina, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  623. 

222.  GoKSULSHfP. 

M.  ^MILIUS  BARBULA. 
M.  JUNIUS  PERA. 

Gensors. 
Q.  Fabins  Maximus  Verrucosus. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  LUSTRUM. 

PriEtors. 
M.  Atilius  Reoulus. 
M.  Atilius  Grassus. 

Gurule  ^diles. 
C.  ServiUus  Capio.  M.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Plebeian  JEdiles. 
C  ServUius  Nepos,     Q.  Cassius  Longius, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Minucius  Rufus.  L.  Manilius  Nepos. 
A.  Atilius  Bulbus.  M.Antonius Nepos. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  M'.  Mardus  Ne- 
pos. G.  Marcius  Cennorinus.  Q.  Pe- 
tillius  NepwL  P.  Plautius  Hypesus. 
P.  Apnleiufi  Satuminus. 


QusHcfors  of  Rome. 
Q.   Tereniius  Culeo.     L.  JEHum  Ptttn* 

Tubero. 

Military  Qusestors. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio.     P.  Scantinhu  Ca. 
pitolinus. 

Provinnal  Quostors. 
L.    Marcius   Philippus,      Q.   Snlpicitu 
Paterculus.     C.  Fnrius  PaeUus.      C. 
Sulpicius  Longus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
8p.  Furius  Philus. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica^ 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Pro-quaestars. 
Ih  Manlius  Vulso.    T.  Annitu  Luseus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  624. 

223.  GOKSULSHIF. 

L.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS,  a  se- 

oond  time. 
GN.  FULVIUS  GENTUMALUS. 

Prceiors. 
P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

Gurule  ^diles. 
L.  £milius  Papus.     M.  JEmiUua  Pam^ 
lus, 

Plebdan  JEdHes. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos.  T.  jEbttiius  Carus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
G.  Scantioius  Gapitolinus.  C.  Gentenhis 
Penula.  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus.  L. 
Racilius  Nepos.  L.  Rosdua  Nepoa. 
M.  Liviua  Salinator.  L.  Laetorius  Af  er- 
gus.  L.  AUienius  Nepos.  L.  Trebo- 
nius  Flavus.    M.  Antius  Restio. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
L.  JSmiHus  Paulus.    M.  JEmilius  Bar^ 
bula. 

Military  Quaestors. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus.    Cn.  Pupius  Nepos. 

Provincial  Quaestors. 
L.  Opimius  Pansa,     C.  Fulcinius  Trio. 
Cn.  Furius  Pacilus.     Q.  Servilrus  Ge- 
minus. 

Proconsul  in  Liguria, 

M.  ^milius  Barbula. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 

Sp.  Furius  Philus. 

Proconsul  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Pro.quKStors. 
P.  Cornelius  Srtpio.     L.  Manlius   Vulso. 
T.  Annius  Luscus. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  625. 

224.  Consulship. 

SP.   CARVILIUS  MAXIMUS,  a  se^ 

oond  time. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  VERRUCO- 
SUS, a  secoDd  time. 

Pralors. 
M.  Val£Eiu8  Messala. 
C.  Atilius  Reoulus. 

Curule  iEdilcs. 
P.  Fnriua  PhUu*.     Cn,  Comeliut  Scipio 
Cabms, 

Plebeian  iSdfles. 
C  Apusthu  FuUo.    M.  Jtmiut  Brutut, 

Tribunes  afihe  People. 
M.  Minuciiu  Rufus.  Q.  ^lius  Partus. 
Q.  Biebius  Tamphilaa.  C.  AcUius  Ola- 
brio.  A.  Sellius  Nepos.  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.  TL  Sempronius  Longus.  A. 
Trebonius  Asper.  C.  Lucerius  Nepos. 
C.  Scaptius  Nepofl. 

Qumton  of  Rome. 
JU  Veiurius  PhUo.     M.  Fabms  Licimu. 

MQitary  QuaBstors. 
P.  ClatidhtsPtOcher.  C.  Terentiiu  Varro, 

Provincial  Quiestora. 
C  Ltrioriut  Mergut.    M,  Marciut.    Cn, 
Fulvius  Max.  Centumalut.     P.  Servi- 
Hhs  Geminus. 

Proconttti  in  lUyricum. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily, 
Sp.  FuriuR  Philus. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Pro- quaestors. 
Cff.  Pupius  Nepot,     L,  Manlius   Vulso, 
7*.  Annius  Luscus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  526. 

225.  CoxsuLSHip. 
P.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 
M.  ATILIUS  REGULUS. 

Preetors, 
L.  ^MILIUS  Papus. 

C.  Serviltus  Nepos. 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  made  a  Pradorship 

Praior  in  Sicily, 
C.  Flahinius  Nepos. 

Praior  in  Sardinia, 
M.  Valebius  Flaccus. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  K,  QuincHus 
Flamininus. 


Plebeian  MdUm. 
A-AHOMtBulhus.  FPlauthuHypsitus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C,  Lutatius  Catulus.  Sex.  Pomponius 
Nepos.  L.  Sextius  Calvinus.  C.  Au- 
rdius  Cotta.  L.  Villius  Tappulua.  T. 
Otadlius  Crassus.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
M.  Vdumnius  Flamma.  L.  Sextilius 
Nepos.    Q.  Ticius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
M,  Vakrius  Leevinus.  Cn,  Servtihu  Ge^ 
minus. 

Military  Quastors. 
a    Genueius  Clepsina,      C.  Fundanius 
Funduhu, 

Provincial  Quaestors. 
C.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violent,     Jf/.Fa^ 
bins  Buteo.     M,  Pomponius  Nepos, 
T,  Anionius  Merenda. 

Pro-quaestors. 
C.  Lcetorius  Mergus,     Cn,  Fulvius  Cen- 
tumalus, 


YEAR  OF  ROMEf  527. 

226.  Consulship. 
M.  VALERIUS  MESSALA. 
L.  APUSTIUS  FULLO. 

Prators  of  Rome, 
M.  iEMiLius  Paulus. 
M.  Junius  B&utus. 

Praetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
C  Se&vilius  CiBPio. 
T.  ^BUTius  Carus. 

Curule  ^^diles. 
M,   Claudius  Marcellus.     C,  Seantittiut 
CapitoUnus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M,  Minucius  Rt^us,   L,  LatoHus  Mer- 
gus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
T.  Annius  Luscus.  Q.  ^lius  Paetus.  L. 
Caecilins  Metellus.  M.  Livius  Dmsus. 
M.  Csdicius  Nepos.  M.  Livius  Sail- 
nator.  TL  Sempronius  Longus.  Lb 
Junius  Pullus.  C.  Cominius  Nepos. 
P.  Curatius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rome 
P.  Cornelius  Merenda,    M.  JEmi^us  he- 
pidus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
Q,  Mucins  Scavola,    C.  Fannius  Strabo, 

Provincial  Qusstors. 
C.  Livius  Druetts.  L.  Petillius  Geminus, 
T,  Geganius  Macerinus,     Sp,  Nautius 
RutUus, 
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Pio-qiuMtDnb 
N.  FaMut  Bmtea,      T.  AnUmUu  Me* 

renda. 
The  WBT  between  the  Romans  and  the  in* 

habitants  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina. 

YEAR  or  ROME,  628- 

227*  C0K8UL8HIP. 
L.  ^MILIUS  PAPUS.    He  triumphs 

OTte  the  Gauls. 
C.  ATIUUS  REGULUS. 
Genborb. 
C.  Claudius  Centho. 
M.  Juniui)  Pera. 

THE  FORTT-BECOKD  LUST&Ulf. 

Prtfiort  of  Rome, 
P.  FuBins  Phil  us. 
Ck.  Gorkelius  Scipio  Calvub. 

Prcetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

C.  Apustius  Fullo. 

P.  Plaut'ius  Hypsjeub. 

Curule  ^diles. 

P.  ComeUut  Scipio,    L.  Manlius  Vidto, 

Plebeian  /Ediles. 
C  LutaHut  Catulut.     Q,  Babius  Tam- 
phUut, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Q.  Terentius  Culeo.  C.  Gentenius  Penula. 
L,  Alardus  Philippus.  C.  Msnius  Ne- 
pos.     P.   Furius  Aculeo.    L.  iElius 
Paetus  Tubero.     M.  Atilius  Serranus. 
P.  Scantinius  Gapitolinus.  C,  Virginius 
Nepoa.     L.  Papirius  Turdus. 
QufBston  of  Rome. 
U.  Antittittt  NepoM,    T.  Metiliui  Croto, 

Military  Qussstors. 
L,  AputHut  Fullo,  Ij,  Genuciut  Clepdna. 

Provincial  Quiestors. 
7i  Veturiw  Philo.  Q.  Sulpicius  Lonfftit, 
L,  Papirius  Cursor.  P.  Cornelius  Do^ 
IdbeUa. 

Pro-quaestors. 
T.   Geganius  Macerinus.    Sp.  Nautius 
RuHlus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  629. 

228.  GOKSULSHIP. 

T.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS,  a  second 

time. 
Q.    FULVIUS   FLAGGUS,   a  second 


Dictator. 
L.  G-«GILIUS  METELLUS. 

General  of  the  Horse, 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Prators  of  Rome, 

K.  QuiKCTiua  Flamihinus. 

A.Atiliub  Bulbus. 


Praiors  in  Sicily  and  Sardhda. 
M.  Glaudius  Mahcellub. 

P.GoRKEtlUS  AsiKA. 

Gurule  Ediles. 
X.  JEmilius  Paulas.     M,  Mmilius  Bar* 
bula. 

Plebeian  Ediles. 
JIf.   Livius  Salinator.     Ti.   SempronUu 
Longus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
G.  Atilius  Serranus..  G.  Fukiniua  Trio. 
Sp.  Mcelius  Gapitolinus.  M.  Ganulems 
Nepos.  Gn.  Pupius  Nepos.  T.  Ota- 
cilius  Grassiis.  ll  Opimius  Pansa.  C. 
Numkius  Nepos.  A.  Ogulnius  Galhis. 
M.  Oppius  Gomicen. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
A.  Cornelius  Mammula.     Cn.  CorneHtu 

Dolabella. 

Military  Quaeston. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.    M.  Claudiau 
Marcellus. 

Provincial  Quostors. 
M,  ^milius  Regillus.     L.  Porcius  Lieu. 
nus.     M,  Aurelius  Cotta.  Scr.  Come-. 
Uus  Rufnus, 

Pro-quaestors. 
T,  Vefurius  Philo.     P,  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  630. 

229.   GOKSULSUIP. 

G.  FLAMINI  US  NEPOS.  He  triumphs 

over  the  Gauls. 
P.  FURIUS  PHILUS.     He  triumphs 

over  the  Gauls  and  Ligures. 

Preetors  of  Rome, 

M.  MiNUCIUS  RUFUS. 

G.  Lutatius  Gatulub. 

Praetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
M.  Fabiub  L1CINU8. 
P.  Glaudidb  Pulchbr. 

Gurule  iGdiles. 
Q.  JElius  Pattts.     C,  Centenius  Penula. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Terentius  Varro,     T.  Annitis  Luscus, 

Tribimes  of  the  People. 
M.  Narcius  Sermo.  G.  Licinius  Varus. 
Q.  Decius  Mus.  T.  Gonmcanius  Nc 
DOS.  M.  Tullius  Nepos.  Gn.  Fulvius 
Max.  Gentumalus.  L.  Aurelius  Ores- 
tes.  Gn.  Domitius  ^nobart>us.  G. 
Livius  Denter.     L.  Flaminius  Ghila 

Qusstors  of  Rome. 
Q.   Claudius  Flamininus.     I^  Poblicius 
Bibulus. 
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Militazy  Qumton. 
.Af,  AtUUu  Regubu,  M.Mmueiut  RufuM. 

Provincial  Q^ae8ton. 
C  Claudiui  Ceniho,  P.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus.   L.  Papiriut  Maso*    M,  Funda- 
nius  Funduius, 

Pro-qasstoiB.  "> 
Ser.ConuliutRufiHus,  M.AureUutCoiUu 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  631. 

230.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  CALVI- 

NUS. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS.     He 

triumpiu  over  the  Gauls,  Insubres,  and 

Germans. 

Praiort  of  Rome. 
M.  LiYius  Salinatob. 
M.  iGMiLius  Barbula. 

Preetort  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
Q.  B^Bius  Tamphilds. 
P.  Sebvilius  Ge minus. 

Curule  JEdiles. 
£.  Veiurius  Philo.  M.  VaUHut  Ixevinus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  Terentiiu  Culeo.     L.  ^Hut  Pcstut 
Tuhero. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
C.  Letorius  Mergus.  M.  Pompiliiu  Ne- 
poi.  C.  Genucius  Clepsina.  L.  An- 
tistius  Nepos.  P.  Poblidus  Philo.  0. 
Volumnius  Flanmui  Violens.  C.  Fun- 
danias  Fandulus.  C.  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus. M.  Anicius  Gallus.  C.  Popil- 
lins  Sabellus. 

Quffstors  of  Rome. 
P.   Metiliut  Nepot.      VUnu   Terentiut 
Varro. 

Military  Quasstors. 
Ap.  Claudiut  Putcher.     P.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

Provincial  Qusators. 
Cn.  FtUviuM  Centumalus.   C.  Calpumiut 
Pito.    Ncevius  PrUcus.    Ap.  Claudiut 
Cent/to. 

Pro-qiuestOTk 
L.  Papiriut  Mato.    M.  Fundaniut  Fun^ 
duUu. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  632. 

231.  Consulship. 

P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  ASINA.  He 

triumphs  over  the  Istrians. 
M.  MINUCIUS  RUFUS. 

Dictators. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS. 
M.  ^MILIUS  BARBULA. 

VOL.  VL 


Generalt  of  the  fforte. 
C.  Fbuninius  Nepos. 
Q.  iElius  Pstus. 

Proeiort  of  Rome. 

Ij.  ^MILIUS  PaULUS. 

Ti.  Seupbonius  Gracchus. 

Prcetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
C.  Centenius  Penula. 
Q.  Sebvilius  Geu ikus. 

Curuk  JEdSiau 
R.  Comeliut  Merenda.   M.  JEmUintLe- 
pidut. 

Plebeian  iCdiles. 
C.  AtiHut  Serranut.     Cn.  Pupiut  Nepot. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
Q,  Mudus  Scsvola.  C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
Q.  Publilius  Philo.  C.Publidus  Mal- 
leolus. L.  AlbiniuB  Nepos.  C.  Livius 
Drusus.  L.  Petillius  Geminus.  Q. 
Petillius  Spurinus.  Qp  Lutatius  Ceroo. 
Q.  Pl«toriu6  Nepos. 

Quantors  of  Rome. 
P.    Comeliut   Lentulut.      M.  Ogulniut 
Gallut. 

Military  Qusston. 
L.  Quinctiut  Flatnininut.     Sex.   Juliut 
Catar. 

Provindal  Quaestors. 
T.    Minueiut   Augurinut.      L.    ViUiut 
Tappulut.     L.  Scribonius  Libo.     Ser. 
Comeliut  Merenda. 

Procontul  in  Citalp.  Gaul. 
Cn.  ComeUus  Sdpio  Calvus. 

Pro-quaeston. 
Ap.  Claudiut  Pulcher.     C.   Calpumiut 
Pito.    Ap.  Claudiut  Centho. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  633. 

232.  Consulship. 
L.  VETURIUS  PHILO. 
C.  LUTATIUS  CATULUS.  They  sb- 

dicated,  because  there  was  some  defect 

in  their  election,  and  in  their  room  were 

chosen 
M.  iEMILIUS   LEPIDUS,   a  second 

time,  and 
M.  VALERIUS  LJEVINUS. 

Censors. 
L.  ^milius  Papus. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

THE  FOBTY-THIRD  LUSTBUM. 

Prcetort  of  Rome. 

T.    AnIUS    LuSCUS.       C.    SERVlLIUt 

Nepos. 

FF 
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Preeiort  %n  SkUy  and  Sardinku 
Q.  Terentius  Cui.eo. 

P.  CORKELIUS  SCIPIO. 

CuTuIe  ^diles. 
C.  Terentius  Varro.   T.  OtacUiut  Crastw. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
X.  Flamininus  Chilo.  C.  Fundanhu  Fun- 
dulus. 

Tribunei  of  the  People. 
M.  MetiliuB  Croto.  C.  Petillius  Spurinn^ 
M.  Marcius  Serma  M.  Antistius  Nc 
pos.  L.  Apu8tiu8  FuUo.  CAntiusRes- 
tio.  M.  Anicius  Gallus.  L.  Oenucius 
Clepsina.  A.  TrebiusGallua.  L.  M»- 
dliiis  Tullus. 

Qnaestors  of  Rome. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentuhis  Sura.     Q.  Fabius 
liaximus. 

Military  Qnieston. 
li.  ^miliut  Lepidus.    C.  Oppiut  SaRna. 
tor. 

PiOTincial  Quaestors. 
X.  Pomponius  Veientanm.     Cn.  Fulvius 
Flaccut.     Q,  Catius  Nepoi,     L,  For- 
ciut  Licinui, 

Prceiori  of  Rome, 

I*  SCRIBOyiUS  LiBO. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  634. 
233.  Consulship. 
M.  LIVIUS  SALINATOR. 
L.  ^MILIUS  PAULUS. 

PreetOTi  of  Rome, 
L.  ^Lius  Patus  Tubero. 

Q.  iELIUS  PiETUS. 

Praetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
P.  Cornelius  Merenda. 
Cn.  Servilius  Gemxnus. 

Curule  JFAiles. 
M.   ^milius   Regiilus.      A,   Cornelius 
Mammula, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Liviut  Drusus,    C.  PopiRus  Sahellus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Ti.  SemproniuB  Oracchus.     C.  Lietorius 

Mergus.    M.  Claudius  Marcellus.   Ti. 

Villias  Tappulus.     C.  Titinius  Nepos. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus.    M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

C  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens.     Q. 

Siliua  Nerva.   Co.  Sidnnius  Nepos. 

QusBSton  of  Rome. 

L.  Hottius  Mancinus.     L.  Cincius  AH-. 

mentus. 

Military  Questors. 
T.  Fonteius  CapUo.    T,  PopiUius  SdbeUus. 


Provincial  Quaestan. 
Q..FdbiusPictor.  C.  Auntuculetus  Cotta. 
C.  Papirius  Maso.  P.  Licinius  Varus. 

Pro-praetor  in  Sicily. 
Q.  Terentius  Culeo. 

Pro-quaestara. 
L.  Pomponius  Veientanus.     L.  jEmiJiHs 
Paulus.    Q.  Catius  Nepos.    il£.  I^ivins 

Salinator. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  636. 

234  Consulship.  . 
P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO. 
TI.  SEMPRONIUS  LONGUS- 

The  second  Punic  War. 

Preetors  of  Rome* 
C.  Terentius  Varro. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Prcetors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus. 
L.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  Mucius  Scaruoia.     C.  FannUts  Strabo. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
T.  MetUUus  Croto,    X.  Apustius  FuUo. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Claudius  Flamininus.  L.  Poblicius 
Bibulus.  M.  Fundanius  Fundulus.  M. 
Titinius  Nepos.  C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 
Q.  Apronius  Nepos.  M.  Atilius  Regu. 
lus.  Q.  Minucius  Rufus.  C.  Fundanius 
Fundulus.   N.  Sextius  Latemnus. 

Quaestors  of  Rome. 
M.  Genucius  Cipus.  P,  Licinius  Crassus. 

Military  Qusstors. 
C.  Fulvius  Flaccus.     X.  Lucretius  Ttio. 

Provincial  Qua»tars. 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus.    Af.  Junius  Sila. 
nus.     C.  Su/picius  Gailus.    X.  Corne- 
lius Lentulus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  536. 
235.  CoNsuL^ip. 
C.  FLAMINIUS  NEPOS,  a  second  time. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Thrasymenus;   and   in   his  room  was 
chosen 
M.  ATILIUS  REGUI/US,  a  second  Umc. 

Dictator. 
Q.  FABIUSIMAXIMUS  VERRUCO- 
SUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
M.  Minucius  Rufus. 
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DiCTATOm. 

Ij.  VETURIU8  PHILO. 

General  of  the  Horu, 
M\  Pompooiut  Matha 

Proton  of  Rome. 
M.  ^MiLius  Reoillub* 

M4  POMPONIItB  MaTHO. 

Proptort  in  Sieify  and  Sardinia. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassds. 
A.  CO&KELIUS  Maxmula* 

•    Curule  ^diles. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  P.  Cornelius  Len*. 
tulus. 

Plebeian  ^dilcg. 
L.  Porcius  lAcinius.  M.  Antistius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  MetOlias  Nepos.  Vibos  Terentiiu 
Varro.  P.  Semproniai  Taditaniu.  Na- 
vius  Grispas.  Cd.  Sidnius  Nepoa.  C. 
Numidiu  Nepos.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cenm- 
malna.  C.  Calpaniias  Pino.  M.  Me- 
niiu  Nepoa.  C.  Lidnins  Stdo. 

QjEueston  of  Rom& 
Ti.  Sempronius  Bkesus.      P.  Sulpicius 
Galba  Maximus. 

MUitaiy  Qasston. 
C.  Servilius  Casca.  d  CteciUut  Metellus. 

Provindal  Quoaton. 
C.  Clatidius  Nero.    P.  ComeHus  Rujinus. 
Sp.  Carxnlius  Maximus.    L.  Carvilius 
Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-prstor  in  Cisalp.  Gaul. 
C.  Centenius  Penula. 

Pro^usBStors. 
M.  Comeliui  Cethegus.      C.  Papirius 
Maso. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  537- 

236.  COKSULSRIP. 

C.  TERENTIUS  VARRO. 
L.  iEMILIUS  PAULUS,  a  second  time. 
He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

Dictators. 
M.  JUNIUS  PERA. 
M.  FABIUS  BUTEO. 


General  of  {he  Horse. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Onicdius.    He  was 
Cunile  ^dile. 

PrcHors  of  Rome. 
M\  PoirpoNinB  Matho. 
P.  FuRiuB  Philub. 


then 


Pralor  in  Sicily* 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Prcetor  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
L.  Posthumius  Albinvs.     He  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls. 

CuTule  ^diles. 
7^.  Sempronius  Gracduu.    C.  Ltttorius 
Mergus, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  AureHus  Cotta.    M.  Claudius  Marm 
cellus  Oiacilianus. 

Tri^nes  of  the  People. 
L.  Soribonius  Libo.  TL  Minudus  Augu- 
rinos.  L.  Villius  Tappulus.  M.O^- 
nhis  OaUus.  P.  Dedus  Mus.  M« 
Claudius  Glida.  P.  Pupius  Nepoa.  K. 
Duilius  Nepos.  M.  Domitius  Calvinos. 
C.  Idlios  Ruga. 

Qnsntors  of  Rome. 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus.     Q.    MamUius 
Pitulus. 

Military  QusMtors. 
L.  Aiilius  Bulhus.   L.  Furius  Bibaeulus. 
They  were  both  killed  hi  the  battle  of 
Cannc. 

Provincial  Qnmtors. 
C.  Arenmus  Nepos.     L.  ManUus  Acidic 
nus.    M.  CcPcUius  Metettus.     C  Ser» 
vilius  Pulex  Geminus. 

Procoxsuls. 
Cn.  Senrilius  Geminus. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.     They  were  both 
killed  in  the  battle  of  CannsB. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pio-prstor  in  Sidly. 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sar^^nia. 
A.  Cornelius  Mammula> 

Pro-quaeston.  . 
M.    ComeUus   Cethegus.    P.   ComeHus 
Rujinus.   Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  63& 

237*  COXSULSHIP. 

h.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS  was  de« 
siffned  for  Cofiisul  a  third  time,  but  was 
Idbed  before  he  entered  upon  his  office. 

TI.  SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS  was 
elected  in  the  room  of  L.  POSTHU« 
MIUS;  but  he  abdicated,  because  he 
found  Ids  election  defective,  and  in  hie 
room 

Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS 
was  chosen  a  third  time. 

rr2 
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Proton  of  Rome, 
Q.  FuLvius  Flaccub. 
M.  Valerius  Lavikus. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulchek. 

Prcdor  in  SartUnicu 

Q.  MUCIUS  SCiEYOLA. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  FdbiuM  Maximus,  the  son  of  the  Con- 

sul  of  the  same  name. 
M.  ^mUiut  Lepidtu. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Q,  Claudiu*  Flatni^ius,    M.  Atiliui  Re- 
guhu. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Oppius  Salinator.    M.  Atinius  Ijabeo. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.   Q.  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus.    L.  Pomponias  Veientanufu     M. 
Pomponius  Matho.   M.  Atilins  Bulbus. 
M.  Fundanius  Fuodulus.   Cn.  Fulvius 
Flaccus.   L.  Livius  Denter. 
Quasston  of  Rome. 
P.  ViSUnt  Tappulut.    M.  Lucretius  GoU 
lus. 

Militaiy  Quaestozs. 
P.  PopiUius  Lcenas.    P.  Manlitu  Vulso. 

ProviDcial  Qusestors. 
L.  Arennitu  Nepos.   M.  JEmUius  Papus. 
L.  VetuHus  PhUo.    C.  HostUius  Tu^ 
hidus. 

Proconsul  at  Picenum. 
C.  Terentius  Vario. 

Proconsul  in  Campania. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Proconsul  in  Lucania. 
Ti.  Semprouius  Longus. 

Proconsul  in  Spam. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Pro-prartor  in  Sicily^ 
r.  Otacilius  Prassus. 

Pro-prsetor  in  Cisalp.  Oaul. 
M\  Pomponius  Matfto. 

Pro-qua»ton.  ^ 

M,    Cornelius  Cethegus.      C  Antonius 
Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  639. 

238.  CovsuLSHip. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS, 

a  fourth  time. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  third 

time. 

Censors. 
M.  AtiliusRegulus. 

P.  Furius  Philus.     He  died  before  his 
office  expired. 


Preetor  of  Rome. 
Q.'FuLVius  Flaccus.    He  hadno  ool. 


.  Pr  trior  im  Apulku 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  sod  of  the 
ConsuL 

Praetor  in  Sicily. 
P.  Cornelius  Lektulus. 

Admiral  of  the  Roman  Fleet  in  SieUy. 
T.  Otadlius  Crassoi. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.    Cn.  Fulvius 
'Centumalu*. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Calpurmus  Piso.     U.  MetiUuu  Ne- 
pos. 

Tribunes  ofiJte  People. 
L.  Cindus  Alimentus.     T.  PopilKui  Sa- 

beDus.     M.  Calpumius  FUmma.    Q. 

PcBtilius  Libo.     Cn.   Apulcius  Ptn«. 

C.  Arunculeius  Cotta.     T.  FontdM 

Capito.     C.    Plautius   Hypswis.    M. 

Poblidus  MaUeoluB.  Q.  Coniidius  Ne. 

pos. 

Qua»tor8  of  Rome. 
P.    Cornelius    Lentubts  Caudiaus.    M. 

Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Military  Quaestors. 
L.  CcecUius  Meteilus>  M.  Valerius  Met- 
sola, 

Provindal  Quastors. 
L.  Cornelius  Leniuius  Caucus.    Ser, 
SulpiHus  Galba.    C.  Poblidus  BiMm. 
Q,  Mamilius  Turinus. 

Proconsul  at  Luceria. 
TL  Sempronius  Oiacchas. 

Proconsul  in  Picenum* 
C.  Terentius  Varro. 

Proconsul  in  Lucania. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-praetor  in  Sardinia. 
Q.  Mucins  Scaroola. 

Pro-prator  m  Cisalp.  GtuL 
M\  Pomponius  Uatho. 

Pro-praetor  at  Brundusium- 
•      M.  Valenus  Lavinus. 

Pro-quaestors.  . 

M.  JEmUius  Papus.    U  VeiwiM  r«»- 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  540. 

239.  Consulship. 

Q.  FABIUSMAXIMUS. 

TI.  SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS,  a 

wcood  time. 

DlCTATOH. 

C.  CLAUDIUS  CENTHO. 

General  of  the  Horte. 
C,  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Prastort  of  Rotne. 
M,  Attlius  Regulus. 
M.  Mhilivs  Lepidus. 

Prcetor  in  Cualpine  GauL 

P.  SEMPftOKIUS  TUDITAKUS. 


Cn 


Prcetor  in  Campania, 
Fulvius  Cektumalus. 


Curule  ^diles. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio^  who  was  afterward 

sumamed  Airicanus. 
M.  CorneUus  Cethegus. 

Plebeian  jEdiles. 
L.  nUiutTappulut,  M.FundaniutFun^ 
dulus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Cffcilios  Aletellus.  L.  Lidnius  Pollio. 
C.  Mamilius  Vitulas.  L.  Porcius  Lid- 
nius. P.  Lidnius  Cnmus.  L.  Luck. 
tius  Galius.  A.  Trebius  Nepos.  Q« 
CatiusNepos.  C.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  L. 
Anidus  Oallus. 

QuastOTS  of  Rome. 
M,  Fulvius  Flaccus.  M\  AcUius  Glahrio. 

Military  QusestorL 
A.  HoftUius   Cato.     C.  HostUius  Goto, 

Provindal  Qusstors. 
TL  Claudius  AseUus.  Sp.  Lucretius  Gal- 
ius.    Sex,  Julius  Ccesar.     L.   Valerius 
Antias. 

Proconsul  in  Picenum, 
C.  Terentius  Varro. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily, 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain, 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sicily. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 

The  Praetor  to  command  the  Roman  Fleet 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Pro-pr stor  in  Sazdinia. 
Q.  Mucius  Scavola. 

Pro-prstor  in  Brundusium. 
M.  Valerius  Larvinus, 


Pro^usestors. 
L,   Cornelius  Lentulus    Caudinus,    M, 
Valerius  Messala,    C.  Poblieius  BUm- 
lus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  641. 

240.  Consulship. 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS,  a  third  time. 
AP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 

Proctor  at  Rome. 

P.  COAKELIUS  RUFINUS  SULLA.      He 

had  no  colleague. 

Prcetor  in  Iletruria, 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Prcetor  at  Suessula, 

C  Claudius  Neeo. 

Prcetor  in  Apulia, 

Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  brother  to  the 

Consul. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C.  Sulpicius  Galius,    P,  Manlius  Vulso, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  Cincius  Alimentus,     T.  PopiRus  fix- 
beUus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Sp.  Cornelius  Maximus.  L.  Carvilius 
Maximus.  C.  ServiliusCasca.  Q.  Cie- 
dlius  Metellus.  C.  Sallonius  Sarra.  P. 
Sillus  Nenra.  Sex.  Statins  Nepos.  P. 
Licinius  Varus.  M.  Scantius  Nepos. 
M.  SiUus  Nerra. 

QusBStofB  of  Rome. 
Cn,  Cornelius  Lentulus.     Cn,  ServUius 
CcBpio,    Ser,  Cornelius  Lentulus.     Cn. 
Ociavius  Nepos.     M.  Junius  Pennus, ' 
M,  Pomponius  Maiho,     Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  M.  yEmUius  Regillus. 

Procotuul  in  Lucania, 
TL  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicilt/. 
M.  Claudius  Maicellus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain, 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-pnetor  at  Ariminum. 
P,  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 

Pro-prstor  in  Sidly. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 

Pro-praetor  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Pro-prstor  at  Brundusimn. 
M.  Valerius  Larvinus, 

Pro-prstor  in  Sardinia. 
Q.  Mucius  Scavola, 

Pro-qufestors. 
L.   Cornelius  Ijcntulus   Caudinus.     Tl. 
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Claudius  Aiellut,  C.PobliciutBibuluM. 
Sp.  LuergtUu  Gallus.  Sex.  JuUu$  CcB' 
sar.   M>  JEmiliut  Paput, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  642. 

241.  Consulship. 
P.SULPICIUS  OALBA  MAXIMUS. 
C.  FULVIUS  CENTUMALUS. 

Prctiort  of  Rome. 
C.  Calpurkius  Piso. 
C.  SuLPicius  Oallus. 

Prattort  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
M.  CoRXELius  Cetheous. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Curule  ^dOes. 
P.  Liciniu*  Crastut,    L.  Licinius  PoUio. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
X.  Arunculeius  Cotta,     C  ManiHut  Ft- 
tulut. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
C.  SemproniuB  BUetus.  C.  Servius  Pulex 
Oeminus.  M.  AuliuB  Cerretanus.  P. 
Villius  Tappalus.  C.  Sicinius  Nepos. 
Sex.  Cuiatius  Nepos.  Q.  Fulvius  Flac- 
cos.  M.  Manilius  Nepos.  Cil  Apro- 
niuB  Limo.    L.  Titius  Rufus. 

Quaestors. 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero.  C.  Livius  Salinator, 
M.  ScrvUiua  Pulex  Geminut.  P.  Miut 
Patus.  D.  Junius  Brutus.  L.  JEmi. 
lius  Papus.  M.  Marcius  liaUa.  L. 
Scribonius  Libo. 

Proconsul  in  Campania. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaoctts. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
M.  Claudius  Mapcellus.    He  triumphs  on 
Mount  AU>a,  and  reoeiTes  the  honours 
of  an  ovation  at  Rome,  for  having  taken 
Syracuse. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Proconsul  hefbre  Capua. 
C.  Oaudius  Nero. 

Pro-praeCorin  Hetruria. 
M.  Junius  SHanus. 

Pro.prator  on  the  coast  of  Sidly. 
T.  OtacUius  Crassw. 

Pro-praetorat  Brundusium. 
-H.  Valerius  Lavinus. 

„      ^  Pro-quaston. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus.     Cn.  Octavius 

Nepos     L^  Cornelius  Lentulus.    M. 

jErntltus  Papus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  54SL 

242.  Consulship. 

M.  VALERIUS  LiEVINUS,  a 

time. 
M.    CLAUDIUS    MARCELLUS,    a 

fourth  time. 

Dictator. 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS- 

General  oftJie  Horst. 
P.  Licinius  Crassus.   . 

Prcetors  of  Rome. 
L.  Manlius  Acidinus. 

C.  LiBTORIUB  MerOUS. 

Prottors  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
L.  CiNCius  Alimentus. 
p.  Manlius  Vulbo. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  Veturius  Phih.     P.  Licinius  Varus. 

Plebeian  MdSka. 
Q.  CaOus  Nepos.    L.  Porcius  Licinius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Atilius  Regulus.  M.  Lucretius  Gallus. 
C.  Arennius  Nepos.  L.  Arermius  Ne- 
DOS.  M.  Caicilius  Metellus.  P.  Silius 
Nerva.  Cn.  Laetorius  Plancianus.  Q. 
Mamilius  Vitulus.  Cn.  Furiua  Bioc- 
chus.     C.  Papirius  Turdus. 

Quaestors. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos.  P.  QuinctiUus  Vom 
rus.  M.  Sextius  Sabinus.  C.  AureRus 
Cotta.  Q.  Fulvius  Gillo.  P.  JEHus 
Tubero.  C.  Sulpicius  Galba.  L.  Lee. 
torius  Plancianus. 

Proconsul  on  the  sea^coasts  of  Greece. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Proconsul  in  ApuUa. 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalua. 

Proconsul  in  Campania. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-prsBtor  in  Hetruria* 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

Pro-prastor  in  Spain. 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Pro-quasstors. 
M.  ServUius  Pukx  Oeminus.    P.  MUus 
Pectus.    Ser,  Cornelius  LenUUus.    L. 
Scribonius  Libo. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  544. 

243.  Consulship. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAX.  VERRUCOSUS,  a 

fifth  time«    He  triumphs  over  the  Ta- 

lentinL 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS,  a  fourth  time. 

Censors'. 
M.  CoRielius  Cethegufl. 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Prtttort  of  Home, 

C.  HOSTILIUS  TUBULUS. 

L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Pnrlort  in  Capua  and  at  Sardinia* 
T.  QuiNCTius  Cbispinus. 
C.  Arumculeius  Cotta. 

Curule  yEdUes. 
L»  Corneliut  Lentulu*  Caudinus,     Ser, 
Sulpicius  Galha. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C  ServiHu*  Pulex  Gcminut.  Q,  CctcUiut 
MeUUus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Poblidus  Bibuluii.  P.  Clodius  Asellus. 
Q.  Manlius  Turinus.  Ti.  Claudius 
Aiellus.  C.  Veturiug  Calvinus.  C.  Mi- 
nudus  Rufus.  M.  Pomponius  Matho. 
Q.  Cassius  Long^Dus.  C.  Minudus 
Augurinus.    M.  Aquilius  Florus. 

Qusston. 
Ap,  Claudiut  Pukher,  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
guatus,  Z,T  Licinius  LueuUus.  Cn. 
Bcrtfius  Tamphilus.  M.  Cincius  Ali^ 
mentut.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus*  C. 
ComeUus  Leniulus.  L.  Cornelius  BUu 
sio. 

Proconsul  in  Apulia, 
M.  Claudius  Maroellus.  - 

Proconsul  in  Sicily, 
M.  Valerius  LaBvinus. 

Proconsul  on  tlie  sea^oarts  of  Greece, 
P.  Sulpidus  Galba  Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipia 

Pio-pretor^in  Hetniria. 
C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

Pro-praetor  in  Sidly. 
L.  Cincius  Alimentus. 

Pro-prBtor  m  Spain. 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 

^  Pro^aaBStorBi 

Q.lFulvius  Gillo,  C.  AureHus  Cotta.  P, 
AilUu  Tubero. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  546- 

244.  Consulship. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS. 
T.  QUINCTIUS  CRISPINUS. 

Dictator. 
T.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
C.  Scrvflius   Pulex  Geminus.     He  was 
Curule  iEdile  at  the  same  time. 

Preetors  of  Rome. 
P.  Licinius  Varus. 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Praetors  m  Sicily  and  at  Tarentum. 
Sex.  Julius  Casar. 
Q.  Claudius  Flamininus. 

Curule  i^diles. 
Q.  CcKtlius  MeteUus.     C.  SeroUiut  Pu- 
lex Geminus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  MamUius  Vitubu.    M.  Cacilius  Me- 
teUus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
TL  Claudius  Aselliis.  Sp.  Lucretius  Gal. 
lus.  P.  Villius  Tappulus.  M.Horten. 
sius  Nepos.  Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus.  M. 
AuKus  Ccrretanua.  Q.  Pomponius  Ne- 
pos. M.  Acilius  Glabrio.  M.  Otadlius 
Crassus.    L.  Ca^vilius  Maximus. 

QusMtois. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  M.  Fabius  Bu- 
teo.  M.  ValeHus  FaUo.  C.  TremeU 
Hus  Flaccus.  L.  jEmilius  I^pidus.  Q. 
^miHus  Lepidus.  L.  Apustius  FuUo. 
Q.  Minudus  Rufus. 

Proconsul  in  Capua. 
Q.  Fulyius  Flaccus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 

M!  Valerius  Lsyinus. 

Proconsul  on  the  coaHs  of  Greece, 

P.  Sulpidus  Ghdba  Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Hetruria. 

C.  HostUiu*  Tubulus. 
Pro-prsBtor  at  Arerium. 

C.  Terentius  Varro. 

Pro-prastor  in  Cisalp.  Gaul. 
L.  VetuHus  Philo. 

Pro-praetor  on  boaid  the  Roman  Fleet. 
L.  dneius  AHmeutus. 

Pro-pretor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  Auruncule'ius  Cotta. 
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Pro-pnBtot  io  Spain. 
M,  Junius  Silamus. 


PnMjtueston. 
C  Flaminiui  Nepog.    C,  AureUut  Cotta, 
M,  Cittcius  Alimentut,    C.  ComeUus 
Lentubu. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  64€. 

245.  Consulship. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  NERO. 
M.  LIVIU8  8ALINATOR. 

DlCTATOK. 

M.  LIVIUS  SALINATOR. 

General  of  the  Horte, 
Q.  Ccdlius  Metdliu. 

Pr<rtor  at  Rome, 
C.  HosTiLius  Cato. 

Prcetor  in  Cisaljnne  GauL 
M.  Poacius  LiciNus. 

Prator  in  Sicily, 
C.  Mauilius  Vitulus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia, 
A.  HosTiLius  Cato. 

Curule  iEdQes. 
Cn,  ServiUtu  Ceepio.  Ser.  ComeUut  Lenm 
tulut. 

Plebeian  iGdiles. 
Q,  Mamiliut  Turinus,     AP,  Pomponiut 
Matho. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
Cn.  HdviuB  Blaao.  .  Cn.  OctaWiu  Ne- 
po8.  Q.  LutatiusCatulus.  Cn.  Pom. 
peius  Rufus.  L.  Flavius  Timbfia.  Q. 
Fulvius  Paetinus.  M.  Junius  Pennus. 
T.  Otadlius  CrasKus.  D.  Junius  Bru- 
tus.     Q.  Flavius  Nepos. 

Quaators. 
L.  Furius  PurpureOf  the  son  of  Spuriut, 
L.  Furiu*  Purpureo,  the  son  of  Lucius. 
Sex,  Mlius  Pottus  Catus,  /-  Terentius 
Massa.  L,  VUlius  Tappulus.  L,Cor. 
nelius  Mcrula,  L,  AtUius  Rcgulus, 
L,  Cassius  Longinus^ 

Proconsul  in  Bnittium. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Proconstd  in  Sicily, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Frocontul  on  Hie  coasts  of  Greece, 
P.  SulpiduB  Galba  Maximus. 

Pro-prartor  at  Capua. 
C.  Ilostiiius  Ttibttlus, 


PlO^piJeUR'  at  XaiCDiukkb 
Q,  Claudius  Fkuniuii 


Ph>-pnetorat  Naniia. 
L,  Mamilius  Acidtmsu, 

Pro>pfaetor  in  Spain. 
M,  Junius  snouts, 

Pio-pnetor  in  Hetroiia. 
C,  Terentius  Varra, 

Pio-qucstois. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos.    C,  AureRus  Cotta. 
M,LiviusSalimUor.  C.  Claudius  A'ero, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  547. 

246,  COKSULSHIP. 

Q.  C^CILIUS  METELLU8. 
L.  VBTURIUS  PHILO. 

Pnttors  at  Rome, 
M.  CiEciLius  Metellusl 
Q.  Mamilius  Turxkus. 

Prcetor  in  SicUy, 
C.  Seavilius  Pulex  Gemivus. 

Prcetor  in  Sar^nia. 
Ti.  Claudius  Asellus. 

Curule  iCdaes. 
Ti,  Claudius  Nero,  P,  Quincti&us  Varus. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
Sp,  Lucretius  GaUus.     Cn,  Octavims  Ne- 
pos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Maidus  Ralla.  P.  ^lius  Pctus.  M. 
Petilius  Libo  Visolus.  A.  Alliemas 
Nepos.  C.  Licius  Salin&tor.  L-  Scri- 
bonius  Liba  P.  Villius  Tappulus.  Lb 
Flaminius  Nepos.  C.  ConsicUus  Nepos. 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Oeminus. 

Quaestors. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,     Q,  Quinctius  Flo' 
mininus,  Q.  Minuciits  Thermsts.    M'*. 
Acilius  Glabrio,     M,  Helvius  Blasio, 
Cn,  Sergitis  Plancus,     M,  Sergius. 

Proconsul  in  Hetruria, 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Proconsul  in  Spain* 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Proconsul  on  the  coasts  of  Greece, 

P.  Sulpidus  Galba. 

Pro.pra*tor  at  Capua. 

C,  HostUius  Tubulus. 

Pro-praetor  at  Tarentum. 
T,  Quinctiui  Flaminimts, 

Pro-quaestors, 
r.  Flaminius  Nepos,     L,  Cassius  Lon. 

ginus. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  54a 
247.  Consulship. 

P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO. 
F.  L.ICINIUS  CRASSUS. 

Dictator. 
Q.  CiGCILIUS  METELLU8. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Prator  at  Rome. 

CV.  SERVILIUS  CiEPIO. 

Praetor  at  Ariminum, 
Sp.  Lucretius  Callus. 

Prceior  in  Sicily. 
L.  tEmilius  Papus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
Ch.  Octavius  Nepos. 

CuTu]e  ^diles. 
L.   Cornelius  Lentulut.     Cn.   ComeUut 
Lentulnt. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Ti.  Claudius  AseUus.    M.  Junius  Papu$. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Navias  PoUio.  Q.  Trebdlius  Calca. 
M.  Sextilius  Sabinus.  Q.  Fulvius  Oillo. 
Ik  PUetorius  Nepos.  L.  Statius  Nepos. 
C  AoreliuB  Cotta.  P.  JEUm  Tubero. 
L.  Laetoriiis  Plandanus.  P.Niimitorius 
PuUus. 

QnastOTS. 
C.  Cornelius  Cetftegus.  Q.  Ba:bius  Tarn- 
fhUus,  TL  Sempronius  Longus.  L. 
Stertinius  Nepos.  C  Sempronius  Tu^ 
ditanus.  M.  Minucius  Rufus.  L, 
Quinctius  Fiamininus.  C.  Vatsrius 
Flaccus, 

Proconsul  in  Hetniria. 
IVL  Livius  Sallnator. 

Proconsul  at  Arctium. 
M.  Valerius  LsviDus. 

.    Proconsul  in  Bruttium. 
Q.  Cscilius  Metellus. 

Proconsul  in  Hith.  Spain. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

.  Proconsul  in  Farth,  Spain. 
L.  Manlius  Addinus. 

Proconsul  on  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Proconsul  at  Tarentum. 

T.  Quinctius  Fiamininus. 

Proconsul  at  Capita. 

C.  Hostilius  Tubulus. 

Proconsul  at  Rhcs;ium. 
Q.  Pleuiinius  Nepos. 


Pro-qpsestoir. 
.  M.  Sergius  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  640. 

248.  Consulship. 

M.  CORNELIUS  CETHEGUS. 
P.  SEMPRONIUS  TUDITANUS. 

Censors. 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 
C.  Claudius  Neio. 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  LUSTRUM. 

Prcctors  at  Rome, 
M,  Marcius  Ralla. 

L.  SCRJBONIUS  LiBO. 

Prartor  in  Sicily. 
M\  PoMPONius  Matho. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Cnrale  uGdiles. 
C.  Livius  Salinator.   M.  Servilius  Pulex 
Geminus, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
P.  Mlius  Pains.     P.  ViUius  Tappulus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Claudius  Marcdlus.  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus.  Cn.  Bsbius  Tampbilus.  L. 
Lidnius  Lucullus.  C.  Scantinius  Capi- 
tolinus.  M.  Pontifidus  Nepos.  P. 
Manlius  Nepos.  C  DuUius  Nepos. 
L.  Fescennius  Nepos.  Sex.  PompUius 
Nepos. 

Qua^tors. 
M.  Porcius  Cato.  M.  Fulvius  Ndbilior. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus.  L.  Manlius 
Vulso.  M.  Porcius  Laxa.  M*.  Curius 
Dentatus.  C.  Atinius  Labeo.  C.Scri- 
bonius  Curio  Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  GauL 
M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Proconsul  in  Bruttium. 
r*.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives. 

Proconsul  in  Mith.  Spain. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Proconsul  in  Forth.  Spain. 

L.  Manlius  Addinus. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 

P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Ariminum. 
Sp.  Lucretius  Gallus. 

PiD-prctor  at  Capua. 
C.  Hostilius  Tubulus. 

Pro-prstor  at  Tarentum. 
T.  Quinctius  Fiamininus. 
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Pro-pnetor  on  the  ooasts  of  Saidinia. 
Cft.  Octaoiut  Nepot. 

Pro-prstor  at  Locre$. 
Q,  Fleminiut. 

Pro-qusstonu 
C.   Comeliu*   CetJtegus.     L.   Stertinius 
Nepot»   C.  Semprimiut  Tuditanut,  M, 
Minudus  Rufut,     L,  QuvicUm  Flo- 
minittui. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  550. 

249.  Consulship. 
CN.  SERVIUUS  C.CPIO. 
C.SERVIUUS  NEPOS. 

DiCTATOK. 

P.  SULPICIUSGALBAMAXIMUS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
M.  ServiliuB  Pulex  Geminus. 

Prcrtor  at  Rome. 

P.  MliVB  PiETDS. 

Praetor  atAriminum. 
P.  ViLLius  Tappulus. 

Praetor  in  Sicily. 
L.  ViLLius  Tappulus. 

Praetor  in  Sardinia, 
Ck.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Cunile  ifldilea. 
M,  Fabiut  Buteo.     M.   Valerius  Falto. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M.  SextiutSabinu*.  C.  TremeUiutFlaccue. 

Tribunes  of  the  People,, 
C.  Oppius  Cornicinus.  P.  Titlnius  Nepos. 
L.  Apustius  FuUo.  Q.  Minucius  Ru- 
fus.  C.  Mamilius  Turinus.  L.  Titinius 
Nepoa.  Q.  Sicinius  Nepos.  Q.  Comi- 
Diua  Nepos.  C.  AntoniuB  Nepos.  Q. 
Caedidus  Noctua. 

Quetton. 
M.  Sergius  Situs.  Q.  FuMus  Nabilior. 
C  AcUius  GlabrU),  L.  Porcius  Laeca, 
Q.  FaUus  Buteo,  Cn.  Domitius  JEno- 
harbus,  T.  Juventius  TJuUna.  Sex, 
Digitius  Nepos, 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  GauL 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

Proconsul  in  Bruttium. 
P.  Seropronius  Tuditanus. 

Proconsul  in  HUh,  Spain. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Proconsul  in  Farth.  Spain. 
L.  ManliuB  Acidinus. 

Proconsul  iu  Africa, 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 


Pro-pnetor  in  Liguiia. 
S^,  Lucretius  GaUus, 

Prcprstor  on  the  coasts  of  Ssidlnis. 
ilf.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Pro-pretors  on  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  Prtrtor  M.  Marcius  Bulla. 

Pro-qua»tora. 

M.  Porcius  Cato.   C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  Manlius  VuUo.  M.  Porcius  Laxa. 

C.  Atinius  Labeo,  C.  Sempronius  Tudi- 

tanus,     C.  Scribonius  Curio  Maximus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  651. 

'250.  Consulship. 

T.I.  CLAUDIUS  NERO. 

M.  SERVILIUS  PULEX  GEMINUS. 

Dictator. 

C.  SERVILIUS  NEPOS. 

General  of  the  Horse. 

P.  iGlius  Pstus. 

Praetor  of  Rome, 
C.  AuasLius  Cotia. 

Prarior  at  Ariminum, 
M.  Sextius  Sabinus. 

PrcEtor  in  Bruttium, 
C.  Livius  Salxnatoe. 

Praetor  in  Sicily. 
C.  Tremellius  Flaccus. 

Curule  ^dile& 
L.LicMiusLucuUus.  Q.  Fulv'ws  Paikm. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 

P.  Mlius  Tubero,  X.  Lartorius-Plancta- 
nus.  M.Cincius  AUmewtus.  C^Scw- 
tiuius  Capitolinus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

L.TerentiusMassa.  L.  Villius  Tappulni. 
L.  Memmius  GaUus.  Sp.  MaJim  Cj- 
pitolinus.  C.  ^butius  Cams.  Sex. 
^lius  Partus.  L.  Cassius  Lo^a** 
P.  MsUus  Capitolinus.  T.  jEbutws 
Cams.    Sp.  Veturius  Calvinus. 

Qusstfurs* 
C.  L(eHus  Nepos.  P.  Cornelius  SdpjoNt^ 
sica,  Cn,  ManUus  Vnlso.  L.  OpPf 
Salinator.  C.  Ursanius  JV/f/w.  4'- 
Claudius  Nero.  C.  AttUms  Serranut. 
L.  Scribonius  Libo, 

Proconsul  in  Hetruria, 

C.  Servilius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  Gatil. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
Proconsul  in  HWi,  Spaiiu 

L.  Cornelius  Lcntului. 
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Proconsul  in  Farth,  Spam. 
L.  Monlius  Acidiniu. 

Procontul  in  Africa, 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Liguria. 
Sp.  Lucretius  GaUus, 

Pro-prstor  in  Sardinia. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentuhu. 

Pro-prcfeor  on  the  sea-ooasts  of  Sicily. 
P.  Villiut  Tappulus. 

Pro-pnetor  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia. 
Cn,  Ociavius  Nepos. 

Pio-prsBtor  on  the  sea^^oasts  of  Italy. 
M.  Marciut  Salla, 

Pro-quantors. 
C,  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Sex,  DigHiusNe- 
pot.     T.Juveniius  Thahta. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  662. 

261.   COVSULSHIF. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
P.  iGLIUS  PiETUS. 

Prtetor  of  Rome. 
M.  JuKxus  Pexkub. 

Prator  In  Campania, 
M.  Valeaius  Falto. 

Prator  in  SicUy. 

P.  ^LIUS  TUBX&O. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,     T.  QuineHus  Fla- 


Plebeian  Mdiles, 
L.  Jpustius  FuOo,    Q.  Minuciut  R^fus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Minucius  ThennuB.  M*.  Adlins  Ola- 
brio.  C.  Helyios  Blasio.  L.  Acilius 
Regulus.  M.  Minucius  Rufus.  L. 
Canuldus  Dives.  L.  Hortensius  Nepos. 
M.  Helvius  Blasia  M.  Mmndas  Fes- 
sus.    C.  Terentius  Varro. 

QuBstors. 
Q,  Marcius  Bex.  Cn,  Fuhnus  Centuma~ 
lus,  P.ManUiusVulso.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Merenda.  C.  Athiius  Ldbeo.  T,  Ro- 
mulcius  Nepos.  M,  Junius  Brutus. 
Q,  Oppius  Salinator, 

Proconsul  in  ffetruria, 
M.  Servilius  Pulex  Gcminus. 


Proconsul  in  Hith.  Spaku 
L.  Cornelius  Leotulus. 

Proconsul  in  Farth.  Spain. 
L.  Manlius  Acidinus. 

Proconsul  in  Africa, 
P.  Comelins  Scipio. 

Pro-pr»tor  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia. 
Cn.  Octavius  Nepos. 

Pro-pretor  on  the  sea-^oasts  of  Greece. 
M.  Valerius  Lcevinus, 

Pro-qucstors. 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  C  Lmlius  Nepos. 
P,  Cornelius  Scipio.     L.  Oppius  SalU 
nator, 

Scipio  triumphs  over  Hannibal  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  Syphaz,  king  of  Numidia. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  663. 

262.  Consulship. 
P.  SULPICIUS  GALBA  MAXIMUS. 
C.  AUREUUS  COTTA. 

The  Macedonian  War. 

Prcetor  of  Rome. 
Cy«  Seboius  Plawcus. 

Prtetor  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
L.  FuBius  PvRpuKEO.     He  triumphs 
over  the  Gauls. 

Prator  in  Bruttium. 
Q.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Prator  in  SicUy. 

Q.  FULVIUS  GiLLO. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  Sex.  JElius  /*«• 
ius  Catus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L,  Terentius  Massa.     Cn.  Scebius  Tani- 
phUus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Sempronius  TucUtanus.  M.  Minucius 
Rufus.  L.  OgulniuA  Gallus.  Q.  Bsb- 
bius  Tamphilus.  TL  Sempronius  Loo. 
gus.  M.  Domitius  Calrinus.  L.  Ster- 
tinius  Nepos.  Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus.  P.  ^lius  Pas. 
tus. 

QufBstors. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  L.  Valerius  Tappus. 
M.Junius  Brutus,  D,  Junius  Brutus. 
M,  Valerius  Messala.    L.  Porcius  Li, 
cinus.    M.  Fundanius  Fundubu, 

Proconsul  in  Hith.  Spain. 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
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ProeoMtui  iu  Farih,  Sffoin. 
Jj.  ManliuB  Addioiu. 

Pro-pnrtor  on  the  sea-coaits  of  Greece. 
M.  Vakriui  Ltevinut. 

Pio-pnetor  in  SaidiniB. 
M.  Valerius  Fako. 

Pro-quaeston. 
M,  Junius  Brutus.     Cn.  Cornelius  Me^ 
rendtu    L,  Cornelius  Lentulus.    Upon 
his  return  from  Spain  he  receives  the 
honours  of  an  ovation. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  564. 
253.  Consulship. 
L.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
P.  VILLIUS  TAPPULUS. 

Censors. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus. 
P.  ^lius  Petus. 

THE  FORTT-SIXTH  LUSTRUM. 

Prator  of  Rome, 
L.  QuiNCTTus  Flamikikus. 

Prtrtor  at  Ariminum. 
Cir.  Babius  Tamphilus. 

Prcttor  in  Sicily. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
1m  Villius  Tappulus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C  Valerius  Flaccus.     C.  ComeUus  C<?- 
thegtts.  . 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
M.PorciusCato.   C.  Helvius  Blasia, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Pofcius  LsBca.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
M\  Curius  Dentatufi.  C.  Scribonius 
Curio.  C.  Fabricius  Lusdnus.  T. 
Otadlius  Crassus.  C.  CieciliuB  Meld- 
lus.  Ti.  Claudius  Caniua.  L.Aurelius 
Orestes.    C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Quaestors. 
4^.  ^lius  Tuhero.  M.  Sempr/mius  Tudl- 
tonus.  M.  Licinius  LucuUus.  M.Btt. 
bius  Tamphilus.  M.  Tuecius  Nepos. 
A.  Comelitu  Mammula.  C.  Livius  Sa- 
linator.     L.  Arunculeius  Cotta. 

Proconsul  in  Macedon. 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  Hith.  Spain. 
On.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Proconsul  in  Farth.  Spain. 
h.  Stcrtinius  Nepos. 


Pro-pneCor  in  Bnittiuiii* 
Q.  Mimucws  Rufiu. 

Pro-qnsston. 
L.  Valerius  Tappus.    D.  Junitu  Brutsu, 
L,  Porcius  Licinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  56& 
254.  Consulship. 

T.  QUINCTIUS  FLAMININUS. 
SEX.  ifiLIUS  PJETUS  CATU& 

Preetor  of  Rome. 
L.  Cornelius  MeruLa. 

Preetor  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
C.  Helvius  Blasio. 

Preetor  in  Sicily, 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Porcius  Cato. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus.     Ti.  Sempromms 
Longus. 

Plebeian  ^diks. 
C.  Sempronius  Tudiianus.     M.  Hdvme 
Blasio. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Domitius  iCnobarbus.  Sex.  IHgitias 
Nepos.  C.  iElius  PflBtus.  C.  Qaudhia 
Canina.  P.  Rutilius  Rufiis.  T.Juven- 
tius  Thalna.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maadmoa. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  M.  Poraos 
Licinius.    C.  Cosconius  Nepos. 

Quaestors. 
C.  Licinius  Lucuttus.  C  Pltetorims  Ne- 
pos. C.  SaUonius  Sarra.  M.  jEmiHus 
Lepidus.  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  CAH- 
nius  Laheo.  C  Cornelius  Blasio,  Cn.. 
Cornelius  Merula. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  GauL 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Proconsul  in  Hith.  Spain, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentuhis. 

Proconsul  in  FarOu  Spain. 
L.  Sterdnius  Nepos. 

Pro-pnetor  on  the  coasts  of  Gnece. 
X.  Quinciius  Flamininsts. 

Pro-qusestOTS. 
M.  Liciniun  Lucullns.    M.  Tuecius  Ne^ 
pos.  A.CorncHu*  Afammula.  L.Arun^ 
culcius  Cotta. 
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TEAR  OF  ROME,  ML 

255.  COKSULSHIP. 

C.  CORNELIUS  CETHE6US.     He 

triumphs  over  the  Insubres  and  Caeno- 


Cn,  Man- 


Q.  MINUCIU8  RUFUS.  He  triumphi 
over  the  Ligures  and  BoU,  on  the  hill 
of  Alba. 

Prators  ofRome* 

M.  SeRGIUS  SlLUS. 
31.  MlNUCIUS  RUFUS. 

Prator  in  SicUy. 
L.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Prator  in  Sardinia, 
L.  Atilius  Rbqulus. 

Prator  in  HUh.  Spain. 

C.  SeXPRONIUS  TuDITiiNUS. 

Prcetor  in  Farth.  Spain, 
M.  Helvius  Blasio.  - 

Cunile  ^diles. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Natica. 
liut  VuUo. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
ilf  *.  Acilius  Glabrio,     C.  Lcrliut  Nejtos. 

Tribunet  of  the  People, 
L.  Oppius  Sallnator.  Q.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior.  C  Acilius  Glabrio.  C.  Atiniua 
Labeo.  C.  Urumiua  Nepos.  L.  Por- 
dus  Lttca.  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  C. 
RutlluB  RuAu.  K.  Duilius  Nepoa.  Cn. 
Pupiua  NepoB. 

Quaestors. 
Z.  Mmilius  RegUluM.  L.  PlauHut  Hyp- 
tiEut,  L.  BoEhiut  Dives.  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus.  M.  CacUius  Metellus.  M. 
Claudius  MarceUus.  Q.  Marcius  Phi. 
lippus.    Sex.  Pomponius  Nepos, 

Proconsul  in  Macedon. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

Pro-piKtor  on  the  sea-^oasts  of  Greece. 
T,  QuincHus  Flamininus. 

Pro-qusstois. 
C.  SaBonius  Sarra.  Cn.  Cornelius  MeruJa. 
L.  Arunculeius  Cotta,    Cn.  Comeliui 
Blasio. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  667. 

256.  COKSULSHIP. 

L.  FURIUS  PURPUREO. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  MARjCELLUS.    He 

triumphs  over  the  inhabitants  of  Coma 

and  the  Insubres. 

Pratort  at  Rome. 
L.  Apustius  Fullo. 
M*.  Acilius  Qlabrio. 


Preeior  in  SieOy^ 
C  Ljsliub  Nepos. 

Prastor  in  Sardinia, 
T.  Sempbonius  Lovgus. 

Prcetor  in  Hith,  Spain. 
Q.  MiNUCios  Therxus. 

Prcetor  in  Forth.  Spain. 
Q.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.   Fulviut  NobUior.     C.  Flaminius 
Nepos. 

Plebeian  j^diles. 
Cn.  Domltiut  jEttobarbut.    C,  Scribonius 
Curio. 

Tribunet  ofihe  People, 
Q.  Marcius  Rex.  C  Atinius  Labeo.  M. 
Romuleius  Nepos.  C.  Atilius  Senranus. 
M.  Junius  Brutus.  Q.  Oppius  Salina.. 
tor.  Sex.  TuUias  Nepos.  L.  Flavius 
Nepos.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus.  C. 
Livius  Drusus. 

Quosuns. 
Q.  Fabius  Labeo.  L.  Aureliut  Cotta.  Sp, 
Potthumiut  AUnnut.  P.  Sempronius 
Blasus,  C.  Stertinius  Nepos.  CAu^ 
relius  Scaurus.  M,  Furius  Luscus, 
T.  Mcenius  Nepot. 

Proconsul  in  Macedon, 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

Pro-pnetor  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
L.  Quinctius  Flamininus, 

Pro-quflBstors. 
C.  Sallonius  Sarra.  Cn.  Cornelius  MeruUu 
L,  Arunculeius  Cotta.     Cn.  Cornelius' 
Blasio,     Cn.  Comeliut  Leniulus.    He 
receives  the  honours  of  an  ovadon. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  568. 
267.  Consulship. 
M.  PORCIUS  CATO. 
L.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 

Prcetort  of  Rome. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 
C.  Atikius  Labeo. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily. 
Ck.  Mavlius  Vulso. 

Prator  in  Hith.  Spain. 
P.  Mavlius  Vulso. 

Prcetor  in  Forth.  Spain. 
A.  Claudius  Nebo. 

Prcetor  in  Hetruria. 
P.  PORCIUS  hJRCA, 

Curule  /Sdiles. 
X.  Cornelius  Sdpio.  M.  Vakrivs  Mettala. 
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Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  Juventiut  Thalna.  Sex,  DigUiut  Ne^ 

pOi. 

Tribune*  of  the  People, 
M.  Fundanius  Fundulus.  L.Valeria8  Tap- 
pas.  M.  Juiuus  Brutus.  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  L.  Pordus  Licinus.  C.  ^bu- 
tius  Carus,  Q.  Minucius  Thermus.  Cn. 
FulviusCentumalus.  Al'.MarciusRalla. 
C.  Numidus  Nepos. 

Quiestors. 
P.  Claudiut  Pulcker,  L.  ManUut  Acu 
dinus  Fulx^nut.  M.  Furiu*  CrasHpes, 
C.  Semproniui  BUttut.  C,  Calpumius 
PUo,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  Q.  Nasviut 
MatJto.     C.  Afraniue  Stellio. 

Proconsul  in  Greece, 
Ti.  Quinctius  FlaminiDus. 

Pro-praetor  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 
T,  Quinctius  Flamininus, 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 

Pro-quaeston. 
C.  SaUottius  Sarra.  C,  Aurelius  Scan, 
rue,  Cn,  Cornelius  Merula,  M.  HeU 
vius  JBlasio^  Pro-prsetor  in  Hither  Spain. 
He  receives  the  honours  of  an  ovation. 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  He  triumphs 
over  Hither  Spain. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  559. 

268.  Consulship. 

P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  AFRICA- 

NUS,  a  second  time. 
TI.  SEMPRONIUS  LONGUS. 

Censors. 
Seztlus  ^lius  Paetus  Catus. 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

THE  FOETY-SEVENTH  LUSTUVM. 

Prcetors  of  Rome. 
Cn.Domitius  ^nobabbus. 
T.  JcrvENTius  Thalna. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily, 
Cn.  Cobnelius  Blasio. 

Prceior  in  Hiih,  Spain, 
Sex.  Digitius  Nepos. 

Prteior  in  Forth.  Spain, 
P.  Cobnelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

Cumle  ^diles. 
C.  AtUius  Serranus.    L,  Scribonius  Libo, 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M,  Junius  Brutus.    Q.  Oppius  Salinator. 


Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  ^lius  Tubero.  C.  Livius  Salinator. 
L.  AruncuIeTus  Cotta.  Q.  Sallonius 
Sarra.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus.  P.  Popi- 
lias  Laenas.  M.  Tuodus  Nepos.  A. 
Atilius  Serranus.  M.  Baebius  Tamphi- 
lus.    Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

QusRStors. 
L.  Posthumius  Tympattus,  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  P.  Sulpidus  Galba.  P.Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus.  C.  Sempronisu  JRv- 
tUus.  Q.  Tereniius  Culeo.  C.  Deci» 
mius  Flavus,     C,  AiUius  Serranus. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  GaiuL 
L.  Valerius  Fhuxaa. 

Proconsul  in  HUh*  Sptun, 
M.  Pordus  Cato. 

Proconsul  in  Greece, 
T.  (Quinctius  Flamininus.    He  triumphs 
over  Macedon,  and  King  Philip,  for 
three  days  together. 

Proconsul  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 
L.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 

Pro-quaeston. 
C.  Sempronius  Bkesus.  C  SaUomau  Sarra. 
CAfraniusStelho.  M.  Furius  Crassi- 
pes.  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  Q.  Nenins 
Maiho,  Marcins  Pordus  Cato.  He 
triumphs  over  Hither  Spain. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  660. 
259.  Consulship. 
L.  CORNELIUS  MERULA. 
Q.  MINUCIUS  THERMUS. 

Prators  qfRotne. 
C.  Scbibomius  Curio. 
M.  Valesi¥8  Messala« 

Prators  in  Sicily. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio* 

L.  POBCIUS  LiCINUS. 

Praetor  in  Hither  Spain. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Preetor  in  Farther  Spain, 
M.  FuLVins  Nobilior. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  jEmilius  Lepidtu,    L.  ^miUus  Poa- 
lus, 

•  Plebeian  ^diles. 
L,  Oppius  Salinator,   M.  Junius  Srutus. 
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TfUmnet  of  the  People. 

M.  SempToniu«  Tuditanus.  M.  Titinias 
Nepos.  C.  Titiiuus  Nepos.  M.  Lid- 
nius  Lucullufl.  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
If.  JuventiuB  Thalna.  C.  Antistius 
Nepos.  L.  Poblidus  Bibulas.  L. 
Plautius  Hypsseus.  C.  Lidniiu  Lucul- 
lus. 

.  Quaestors. 

G.  Valerius  Tappus!  Ser,  Sufpiciut  Gal- 
ha,  P,  Comelim  Sulla.  L.  Quinctitit 
CrUpinus,  M.  Claudius  MarceUinus, 
P,  Sempronius  Longus.  L,  Postliumius 
Tympanus.     Cn,  Sidnius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp,  Gaul 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 

Proconsul  in  Farilu  Spain, 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Nasica. 

Pnv.quaestOTS. 
C.  Dedmius  Flavus,    C.  Afranius  Siellio. 
Q.  Neevius  Matho,  C.  Atilius  Serranus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  66L 

260.  COKSVLSHIP. 

L.  QUINCTIUS  FLAMININUS. 
CN.  DOMITIUS  iENOBARBUS. 

Prcetors  of  Rome, 
Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

L^  Sc&IBOMIUfI  LiBO. 

Prceior  in  Sicily, 
L.  Valerius  Tappus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
Q.  Sallonius  Sarba. 

Prcetor  in  Bruttium. 
M.  BiEBius  Tampuilus. 

Prcetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
A.  Atilius  Serrakus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  Tuccius  Nepos.    D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Plebeian  i^iles. 
CLivius  Salhtator.  C,  ArunculeiutCotta. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  M.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus.  C.  Atinius  Labeo.  P.  Pup- 
pius  Nepos.  Sex.  Pomponius  Nepos. 
L.  Biebius  Dives.  Q.  Mardus  Philip- 
pus.  M.  Csedlius  Metellus.  P.  Plau- 
tius  Hypsaeus.    L.  Apuleius  Satumi- 

DUS. 

Qusestors. 
Q.  Petilius  Spurinus,  Tl  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  P,  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
M.  Aburius  Geminus.  A.  Terentius 
Varro.  L.  Mummius  Nepos.  L,  Pup^ 
pius  Nepos. 


Proconsul  in  Uguria., 
Q,  Minudos  Thermus. 

Pro-pneior  in  Hith.  Spain. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Pro.praetor  in  Farth.  Spain. 
M,  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Pro-pr»tor  on  the  coasts  of  Italj. 
L,  Oppius  Salinator. 

Pro-quantors. 
L.  Quinctius  Crispinus.      Cn.  Sidnius 
Nepos,      L,  Posthumius  Tympanus. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

War  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  662. 

26L  Coxsulship. 
M'.  ACILIUS  6LABRIO. 
P.  CORNEUU8  SCIPIO  NASICA. 

He  triumphs  over  the  Boii. 

Prcetor  of  Rome, 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 

Prator  in  Bruttium. 
A.  Cornelius  Mammula. 

Prcetor  in  thejteet  sent  against  Antiochus^ 
C.  Livius  Salinator. 

Prcetor  m  Sicily. 
M.  iEMiLius  Lepidus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
L.  Oppius  Salinator. 

Prador  in  Farther  Spain. 
L.  ^HiLius  Paulus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Sp.    Posthumius  AlMnus.      Q.    Fabius 
Ptctor. 

Plebeian  iCdiles. 
L.  Plautius  Hypsants.    M.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
P.  Sempronius  Bliesus.  C.  Stertinhis  Ne- 
pos. C.  Aurelius  Scaurus.  L.  Albi.* 
nius  Nepos.  M.  AIKenius  Nepos.  C. 
Centenius  Penula.  T.  Alaenius  Nepos. 
C.  Terentius  Massa.  C.  Albius  Carri.. 
Has.    L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

Quaestors. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Sp.  PosOutmius 
Albinus  Paulluhts.  C.  Terentius  Istra. 
L,  Ccedlius  Denier.  L,  Duronius  Ne» 
pos.  C.  Fannius  Straho.  Q.  Petillius 
Spurinus.     Q.  Mummius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  Gaul 
Cn.  Domitius  iCnobarbus. 
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Proconsul  in  Liguria, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus. 

Pro-piaetoT  in  Sicily. 
L.  Valerius  Tappus. 

Pro-praetor  in  Hith.  Spain. 
C.  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Pio-prstor  in  Epirus  and  Greece. 
M.  Bahius  TamphUus. 

Pro-pnetor  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
A.  Atilius  Serranus, 

Pro-quastors. 
X,.  Quinctius  Critpimts.  L.  Postkutnius 
Tympanus.  L*  Pupptus  Nepos,  JIf . 
Murius  Geminus.  L.  Mummius  ^e- 
pos,  M,  Fulvius  Nobilior.  He  re- 
ceives the  honours  of  an  ovation  at  his 
return  from  Farther  Spain. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  663. 
262.  Consulship. 
L.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO. 
C.  LiELIUS  NEPOS. 

Proctors  of  Rome, 
L.  Abuxculeius  Cotta. 
(?K.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Praetor  in  Hetruricu 
D.  Junius  Bautus. 

Prtetor  in  Apulia  and  BnUtium, 
M.  Tuccius  Nepos. 

Praetor  in  Sicily. 
L.  Atinius  Labeo. 

Prcetor  (m  hoard  the  fleet  designed  to  act 

agairut  Antiochus. 

L.  iBauLius  Reoillus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher,    L,  Manlius  Addl- 
nus  Fulvianus. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
3f.   Claudius  MarceUus.     Q.    Marcius 
PhiHppus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Aurellus  Cotta.  T.  Sempronius  Ruti- 
lus.  C.  Calpumius  Piso.  M.  Ogul- 
nius  Gallus.,  Ti.  Sempronius  RutSus. 
M.  Furius  Crassipes.  M.  Furius  Lus- 
cus.  M.  Albinius  Nepos.  P.  Petilius 
Nepos.    M.  Considius  Nepos. 

QusBStors. 
C.  Furius  Aculeo.  Tu  Minucius  Augu- 
rinus  MoUiculus.  M.  Valerius  Lcevi. 
nus»  L.  Julius  Ccesar.  P.  Valerius 
Lavinus.  P.  Cornelius  Sisenna.  A. 
Manlius  Vulso.  P, Cornelius  Cethegvs. 


Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  GauL 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

Proconsul  in  Greece* 
M*.  Acilius  Glabria     He  triumphs  over 
King  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians. 

Proconsul  in  Liguria, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus. 

Proconsul  in  Farth.  Spain* 
L.  ^milius  Paulus. 

Pro-prsitor  in  ^tolia. 
A.  Cornelius  Mammula. 

Pro-pnetor  in  SicOy. 
X>.  Valerius  Tappus. 

Pro-prstor  in  Sardinia. 
L.  Oppius  Salinator. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Hith.  Spain. 
C  Flaminius  Nepos. 

Pro-quiBstors. 
Q.  Petilius  Spurinus.    C.  Fannius  Straho. 
L.  Postltumius  Tympanus.  M.Almrisu 
Geminus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  664. 
263.  Consulship. 
CN.  MANLIUS  VULSO. 
M.  FULVIUS  NOBILIOR. 

Censobs. 

T.  Quinctius  Flamininus. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

THE  FORTT-EIOHTH  LUSTBUX. 

Prcetor  of  Rome. 
Sp.  Posthuhius  Albinus. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 

Q.  FaBIUS  PlCTOB. 

Prcetor  in  Hither  Spain. 
L.  Plautius  Hypsjeus. 

Prcetor  in  Farther  Spcun. 
L.  BiEBius  Dives. 

Prcetor  on  the  sea^coasts  of  Greece. 
Q.  Fabius  Labjeo. 

Curule  iEdQes. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher*  P.  SulpiHus  Galba* 

Plebeian  JEdi\a. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.    M.  Ctecilius  Metel- 
lus. 

Tribunes  oftlie  People. 
P.  Sempronius  Gracchus.    C.  Semmonias 
Rutilus.    Q.  TerenCius  Culeo.    C.  Ati- 
lius  Serranus.     C*  Petilius  Spurinus. 
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Q-  Fi<;toriu8  Ncpos.  Q.  Plietorius  Nc- 
pos.  C.  Decimius  Flavus.  C.  Maenius 
Kepos.     C  Naeyjua  Cmpus. 

Quantora. 
<?.  Fabius  Buteo.  P,  ComeHut  Mamtnuh. 
I*.  FoMthumiuB  AUdnus,  Q.  Mnciut 
Stxevif/d.  P,  jEliut  Ligus.  T,  jEbu- 
tit**  Cmnu.  M.  Tititthu  Curvus.  M. 
Pinarius  Potca, 

Froconntl  in  Ciialpine  Gaul, 
C.  Lalius  Nepos. 

Procontul  in  FartJier  Spain. 
L.  ^miliiu  Paulus. 

Pro-praetor  in  Hetruria. 
D,  Junius  Brutus, 

Pro-praetor  in  Bruttium. 
M,  Tuccius  Nepot, 

Pro-praetor  in  Sardinia. 
L*  Oppiut  SaUnator, 

Pro-qua»tors. 
C.  Valerius  Lctolnus,  C.  Fannhts  Straho. 

P.   Cornelius  Cethrgus,     Q.  PetiUius 

Spurinus,     A.  Manlius    Fulso,      P. 

Comehus  Sisenna, 
X.  jSmiiius  RegiUus  has  a  naTal  triaroi^ 

for  having  beaten  Antiocbus's  fleet 
L.  Cornelius  Seipio  Asiaticus  triumphs  for 

haTing  Tanquiahed  Antiodius. 
Q.  FaHvt  Ldbeo  tiiumjhB  aAer  his  happy 

expedition  in  the  island  of  Crete. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  665. 

264.  Consulship. 
C.  LIVIUS  SALINATOR. 
M.  VALERIUS  MESSALLA. 

Praetor  of  Rome. 
M.  Claudtus  Ma&cellus. 

Pratar  in  Sicily. 
Q.  Marcius  Philippub. 

Prtetor  in  Sardinia, 
C.  Stertintub  Nepos. 

PriEtor  in  HWier  Spain. 
L.  Maklius  Acidinus  Fulyiakus. 

Prcstor  in  Farther  Spakn. 
Q.  Atikius  Labeo. 

Curule  iEdiles. 
P.  Cornelius  Sylla.     L.  Quinctius  Cris^ 
pinus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
M.  Licinius  LucuUus,      T.  Mcenius  iVf. 
pos. 
vol.  ti. 


Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Valerius  Nepos.  M.  Claudius  MarceU 
linus.  Q.  Naevius  Matha  Cn.  Sicinius 
Nepos.  M.  Racilius  Nepos.  M.  De- 
dmius  Nepos.  P.  Minucius  Rufbs.  P. 
Sempronius  Longus.  L.  Posthumius 
Tympanus.     Sex.  Rosdus  Nepos. 

Quaestors. 
Q.  FaUus  Maximus.  C.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus.  P.  Licinius  Crassus.  C  Claudius 
Kero.  P.  Mucins  Sccevola.  M.  Titi- 
nius  Nepos.  T.  Fonieuu  CapUo.  M. 
JEmihm  Lepidus. 

Proconsul  in  jEiolia. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Proconsul  in  Asia. 
Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Pro-prsBtor  in  Biuttiain. 
M.  Tuccius  Nepos. 

Pro-quaestors. 
Q.  Mucins  Scceoola.  P.  Cornelius  Siscnna* 
P.  Cornelius  Cethegus.   L.  Posthumius 
AlHnus.    A.  Manlius  Vulso. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  66& 

265.  Consulship. 

M.  ^MILTUS  LEProuS. 
C.  FLAMINIUS  NEPOS- 

Praetors  at  Rome. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
Q.  Terentius  Culeo. 

Preetor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
M.  FuRius  Crassipes. 

Prator  at  Tarentum. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Prtrtor  in  SicUy. 
L.  Terentius  Massa. 

Prator  in  Sardinia. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Cunile  ^diles. 
P.  CoTfielius  Cethegus.     A.  Posthumius 
Albinus. 

Plebeian  .Sdiles. 
C.  Semproniits  Bhesus.   M.  Furius  Lus* 

cus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Petflius  Spurinu9,  the  son  of  Qninctus. 
Q.  PetiUius  Spurinus,  the  son  of  Catui. 
M.  Nasvius  Crispus.  C.  MinudusAu- 
gurinuB.  L.  Mumunius  Nepos;  Q^  Mu- 
raunius  Nepos.  C.  Fannius  Strabo.  T. 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  M.  Aburius  6e- 
roinus.    L.  Pupius  Nepos. 
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QiuMton. 
C.  Claudius  Pukher.  Cn,  CorneUut  Sci- 
pUf.  C.  Numiciut  Nepot.  L.  Aqui- 
Hut  Gaihu.  M.  PojfUiut  Lanat.  M. 
LieinUu  Cratnu.  M.  Fuhius  Flaccut. 
p.  Valeriut  Lannnut, 

Pro-pretor  in  Hither  Spain. 
X.  Manliu*  Acidinus  Fidvianus. 

Pio-pistor  in  Farther  SpiOn. 
C.  AHnUu  Laheo, 

Pro-quMton. 

Q.  Fdbius  Maximut.     C  JAHniut  Crop- 

SU8.    P.  Valeriut  LcroiHut.  A.  Mgn^ 

Rut  Vulta,    3f.  Fuhiut  Nobilior.  He 

triumphs  over  the  ^toliana  and  Ceph»- 

leniAoa*  , 

Cn.Manliut  Fulto.  He  triumphs  over  the 

Asiatic  Oauls. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  W- 

260.  COKSULSHIP. 

SP.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 
Q.  MARCIUS  PHILIPPUS. 

Prtrtor  of  Rotne, 

M.  LlCIKIUB  LUCULLUB. 

Pr«ior  in  Sidly. 

p.  CORHELIUS  S7LLA. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  AuaELius  ScAUttus. 

Pnetor  in  Hither  Spain, 
L.  QUIHCTIUS  Crispikus. 

Pfigior  in  Farther  Sfft^n, 
C.  Calpubniub  PlBO. 

Curale  JEMen. 
P.  Comeliut  Sitenm,    Sp.  Potihumiut 
AUnnut  Palulut. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  Neeviut  Matho.  C»  Dedtmut  Flaccut, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M-FulviusFlaccus.  M.  Ogulnius  GaUua. 
C.  Terentius  Istra.  L.  Adlius  Glabrio. 
Q.  Opimius  Nepos.  Q.  Opimius  Pansa. 
A.  Tercntitts  Varro.  L.  Cwnlius  Dcn- 
ter.  L.  Duiooius  Nepos.  M.  Trdw- 
nius  Flavus. 

Qiuestors. 
A.  HottiRut  Mancinut.  UViUiutTap- 
pulut.  L.  Potihumiut  Atbinut.  C. 
PopiUut  Lcenat.  Cn.  Comeliut  Scipio 
Bitpalut,  C.  Valeriut  Lcevktut.  C. 
LucreHue  Trio.    C.  Cluviut  Saxtda. 

Pro.pr»teiB  in  Spain. 
The  same  as  the  last  year. 


Pro-quostfln. 
Q.  Fdbius  Maximut.  C.  Lieiuius  Cra*^ 
tut.  M.  Fulviut  Flaccut.  P.  VaU^ 
Tint  tavinuty  the  soo  of  PubUiM.  P- 
Valerius  Lcninut,  the  son  of  Mamu. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  668. 

267.  COKBULSHIP* 

AP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 

M.  SEMPRONIUS  TUDITANUS. 

Prtetort. 

P.  CORKELIUB  CETHEOUS- 

C.  Apbicawub  Stellio. 

M.  Claudius  MARCELiiinis. 

A.  POSTHUMIUB  AI.BIKU8. 

C.  Atiliub  Serranub. 

L.  POBTHUMIUB  TYMPANUa. 

Cumle  ^dUes. 
X.  JuRus  Catar,   M.  VakHui  Lammus. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
Cn.  Sicinius  Nepos.    L.  Puppiut  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Najvius  Crispus.  Q.  Fulviua  Flaocus. 
A.  Trebius  Gallus.  C  TieboninsAsper. 
L.  M»dius  TuUus.  T.  Minadus  An. 
gurhms  Molliculus.  Q.  Catius  Nepos. 
M.  Trebiun  GaUus.  Sp.  Antius  Rcstio. 
P.  Scantinius  Capitolinus. 

Quaestors. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero.  A.  PidnAus  Nerva. 
C.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  C.  Aburius 
Geminus.  T.AnniusLuscus.  C.Mem. 
miusGaUus.  C  ArensAut  N^os.  T. 
MetUius  Croto. 

ViO'VrmUm  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
L.  Quinctius  Crispinus.    C.  Caipurmus 
Piso. 

Pio-quaBSton. 
C.  Lucretius  Trio.  M.  FuMus  Flaecus. 
L.  Clavius  Saxula.  P.  Valerius  Leni- 
nus  Fuhianus.  L.  Maniius  Acidinus 
Fulviastus.  He  reodTes  the  hoDOun  of 
an  ovatiooy  at  his  return  from  his  pro- 
prsBtoEship  in  Spain. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  569. 

26a  COKSULBHIP. 

p.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
L.  PORCIUS  LICINUS. 

Cenborb. 
L.  Valerius  Flaocus. 
M.  Poidus  Cata 
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Tax  FOSTT-KIITTH  LU8TRU1C 

PratOTM  at  Rome* 
C.  D£CiMii78  Flatus. 
P.  C0KVSLIU8  Cetheous. 

Prcetor  in  SieUy. 

C.  SEMPaONIUfl  BLiBSUS. 

PnHor  im  Sardinia, 
Q.  N^Tius  Matho. 

Ffxeiors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
A.  Terektius  Varro. 
P.  Sexprovius  Lokov8. 

Cunde  ^diles.  .    ' 

Q.  Ftdvius  Flaecut.  M.  OgtMMt  GaL 
ius, 

PlebewD  ^diles. 
Z.  Mummiu*  Nepot,     T,  CaciHue  Dai- 
ter. 

Tribune*  of  the  People, 
M.  Tidnias  Cinrus.  L.  Minudut  Ther- 
mus.  P.  ViUius  Tappulus.  M.  Fan- 
nhu  Strabo.  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 
Q.  MuciuB  ScBTola.  M.  Seaptius  Ne- 
pot.  M.  Pompilius  Nepos.  Q.  Titius 
Nepos.    Q.  Apronius  Nepos. 

Qacston. 

Cn.  ServiHui  Ceepio.  Ap.  Claudiui  Cen» 
tha,  C,  Papiriui  Turdus,  Ser.  Cor, 
neliusSytta.  C.  Cattius  LanginuM.  M. 
AtiHut  Serranus.  C.  Valerius  Ltevi- 
nut.   M,  MattieuUu  Nepot. 

Ph>-pnBtor  at  TaieDtum. 
JL  Poethumiut  Tympanus. 

Pro^iuBttOEa* 

JP.  Valerius  LtninuM.  C.  Arenniut  ye* 
pot.  M.  Fulviut  Flaccut.  T.  Meti» 
Hut  Croto.  C.  Calpumhu  Pito,  He 
triumphg  OTer  the  Lusitanians  and  Gel. 
tiberians. 

L.  Quinctiut  Critpinu*.  He  triumphs 
over  the  same  nations. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  570. 

269.  CoirsuLSHip. 
Q.  FABIUS  LABEO. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS. 

Proetort  of  Rome. 

P.  CORKELIUS  SlSENWA. 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Prmtor  in  Apulia. 
h.  PUPIUS  NePjOS. 

Prator  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
L.  Julius  Casar. 


Prmtor  in  Sicily. 
Sp.  P08THUXIU8  Albikus. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
Cx«  ScRiKius  Nepos. 

Curule  ^diles. 
A.  Manliut  Vulso.   Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
£.  Duronius  Nepot.   M.  Pinariut  Potea. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
P.  Mndus  Scaevola.  T.  Fonteins  Capito. 
C.  Furius  Aculio.  Q.  AntoniusBalbus. 
M.  Genncius  Cipus.  P.  MMxM  Ligus. 
C.  Lidnius  Crassus,  L.  Antius  Nepos. 
C.  Sezthis  Calfinus.  A.  Viiginius  Ne. 

QiUBSton. 
Q.  JEliut  Pcrtus.  L.  Papiriut  Maso. 
M.  ConeUus  Scipio  Maluginentis.  C 
CicereSus  Nepos,  J*.  Claudius  AseU 
Ius.  L.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius DolabeUa.  C.  MatOeniui  Nepot. 

Proconsul  in  Lifuria. 
L.  Pordiis  Lidnus. 

Proeantult  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
A.  Tereotius  Varro. 
P.  Sempninius  Longus. 

ProHjuaston. 
Ser,  ComeUut  Sylla.     C.  Valeriut  Leevl. 
nut.     C.  Arenniut  Nepos.    M,  Mat^ 
Ueniut  Nepot.    T.  Metihut  Croto. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  671. 

270>  COVSULSHIP. 

L.  ^MILIUS  PAULUS. 
CN.  B^BIUS  TAMPHILUS. 

PrtBtort  of  Rome. 
M.  O0ULNIU8  Gall  us. 
M.  Valerius  LiEviKus. 

Pra^or  in  Sicily. 
L.  Cjscilius  Devter. 

Prator  in  Sardinia. 
C.  Terevtius  Istra. 

Preetor  in  Hither  Spain. 
Q.  FuLVius  Flaccus. 

Prmtor  in  Farther  Spain. 
P.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Curule  iBdiles. 
Ti.  Semproniut  Cracthut.    A.  HottiUut 
Mancinut. 
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Flebcuui  Mdilm, 
T.  Mimueitu  Augurinu*  MolUeulut.     C. 
Mcenius  Nepot. 

TribuncM  of  the  People. 
T.  ^butius  Canis.  C.  Numidus  Nepos. 
P.  Licinius  Orassus.  C.  Oenucitu 
Cleptins.  M.  Titinius  Nepos.  M.  Po- 
pUius  Lenas.  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  P. 
Iddoias  Stolo.  M.  SezUlius  Nepos. 
AI.  Lidnius  Cnssug. 

Quaestors. 
JV.  Fdbtut  BtUeo.  M.  Junius  Pennut. 
M.  Claudius  Marcettut.  Cn.  Sicinius 
Nepos.  Ser.  Sulpidtu  Paterculus.  Sp. 
Cluvius  Saxula.  L.  Arennius  Nepos. 
C.  Furius  BibacuJus. 

Proconsuls  in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul 
Q.  FabiuB  Labeo. 
M.  Claudius  Maioellus. 

Pro*pnetor  in  Apulia. 
L.Fupius. 

Pro-quaestoTS. 
L.  Claudius  Asettus.  L.  Cornelius  Dola^ 
bella.  T,  MetUhis  Croto.  C  Ciceretus 
Nepos.  C.Aretinius  Nepos.  A.  Te^ 
rentius  Varro.  He  lecdves  the  honours 
of  an  oYEtioD,  after  having  oonquered 
the  Celtiberians. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  672. 

271*  COKSULSRIP. 

P.  CORNELIUS  CETHEGUS. 
M.  B^BIUS  TAMPHILUS.  ' 

Praetors  at  Rome. 
Q.  Petili.ius  Spukinus. 
Q.  Fabiub  Maxim ur. 

Prcetor  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
Q.Fabiits  Buteo. 

Prcetor  in  Apulia. 
L.  DoHOKius  Nepos. 

Pra^or  in  Sicily. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Ptkarius  Posca. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Cn.  ComeHus  Scipio.   C.  Valerius  Lcevi. 
nus. 

Plebeian  iGdileSv 
Q.  Mucius  Sccevola.    P.  Mueius  Sat- 
vola. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
COidus  Nepos.  L.  Aquilius  Gallus.  C. 
Popilius  Lamas.  Cn.  Furius  Brocdius. 


C.  Vetmius  Calvinus.  M.  Aqniliiia 
Florus.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula.  D.  QuiDC 
tius  Nepos.  T.  Numidus  Nepos.  Q. 
Caecilius  MeteUus. 

Quaestors. 
L.  ComeHus  Scipio.  P.  FuHus  PhilMs. 
Sp.  Lucretius  Callus.  L.  Hortensiud 
Nepos.  C.  HosHlius  TuMus.  M.Fa. 
bius  Buteo.  P.  Liciuius  Varus.  M. 
Fabius  Dorso. 

Proconsuls  in  Liguria. 
Cn.  Baebius  Tainphilus. 
L.  ^milius  Paulus.    He  triumphs  over 
thelLigures. 

Pro-prstors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.    P.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Pro-quaestors. 
Cn.  Sicinius  Nepos.    Sp.  Cluvius  Sazula. 
L.  Arennius  Nepos,  M.  Claudius  Mar» 
cellus.    C.  Furius  Bibaculus.    L.  Cor- 
nelius  Dolabella. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  673. 

272.  COKSULSHIP. 

A.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 

C.  CALPURNIUS  PISO.     The  latter 

dies  in  his  office,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS. 

TrtBtors  at  Rome. 
A.  HosTiLius  Mavcixub. 
Ti.  MiKUCiua  AuGuaiMUs  Molli- 

CULUS. 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily. 
P.  Cornelius  Makmula. 

Prcetor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  M^xius  Nepos. 

Prcetors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
Ti.  SEMPnoNiDs  Gracchus. 

L.  POSTHUMIUS  AlBIXUS. 

Curule  ^dUes. 
Ti.  Claudius  Nero.     C.  QmncfuM  Fla^ 
mininus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  Tidnius  Curvus.     P.  JBHus  Ligus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.yi]liuBTi^>pulus.  CCaniniusRebaoa. 
M.  Canhiius  Rebilus.  M.  Cscilnis 
Dcnter.  Q.  BsBbios  Sulca.  T.  Annins 
Luscus.  M.  Mardus  RaUa.  T.  Meti- 
lius  Croto.  C.  Memmius  Gallus.  C. 
Arennius  Nepos. 
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QlUBStOIS. 

C.  Marciw  Figuhu.  C.  LticreHut  Gal> 
lut.  Cn.  Octaviut  Ncpot,  T.  Man- 
Hti*  Torquatus,  Q.  Masniut  Nepos, 
M.  ComsUut  Mammuku  C.  Lutatius 
Cerco,     C.  Fabiut  Licinitu, 

Procontult  in  Liguria. 
P.  Cornelius  Gethegns. 
M.  Bebins  TamphUus.    They  both  tri. 
iimph  over  the  Ligures. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Ciialpine  GaoL 
Q.  Fabiut  Suieo. 

Pro-praetor  at  Tarentum. 
L,  DuronUu  Nepot, 

Pro-praetor  in  Sardinia. 
Jf.  Pinariut  Poictu 

Pio-pnetors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
Q.  Fulviut  Flaceut. 

P*  ManRut  Vvlttk  The  former  triumphs 
for  having  conquered  Hither  Spain. 

Pro-qumtors. 

Sp,  Lucretiui  Gallut,    Ser.  Sulpkiu*  Pa- 

tereubtt,    P»  Licinius  Varus,    L»Cor- 

neliiu  DciabeUa.     C,  Cicereius  Nepos. 

C.  Furitu  Bibacuiut.  M,  Fabiut  Dorso. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  674, 

273.  Consulship. 

li.  MANLIUS  ACIDINUS  FULVIA- 

NUS. 
Q.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS,  brothers.  The 
iatter  trii^nphs  over  the  iiigures. 

Censors. 
M.  .£liu8  Lepidus. 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

THE  FIFTIETH  LUBTAUM. 

Proctors  of  Rome, 

P.  MUCIUS  SCJEVOLA. 

Ck.  Cornelius  Scit^io  HisPiiLus. 
Prcptor  in  Sicily, 

Q.  MUCIUS  SCATOLA. 

Praetor  in  Sardinia. 
C,  Valerius  L^vinus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Cn.  SeroUiut  Capio,    Ap,  Claudius  Cen- 
the, 

Plebeis!!  i^iles. 
C.  Numisius  Nepos,  M,PopUius  Lcenas, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
T.  Jnventius  Thalna.  A.  Tereniius  Varro. 
C.  Casaius  Longinus.  L.  Minudus 
Thermus.  C.  Mattienius  Nepos.  P. 
Aquillius  Gallus.  M.  Atilius  Serranus. 
C.  Lucretius  Trio.  P.  Mattienius  Ne- 
pos.   T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 


Quostors. 
Cn.  BcetAus  Tamj^Hus.  L,  Anicius  GaL 
lus,  M.  ServUiHs  Pulex,  L.  Porcius 
Lidnus,  M,  Marcius  Semw,  C.  SuU 
picius  Galba.  L.  Furius  PhUus.  P. 
Fonieius  Capita. 

Pro-prsBiors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
Ti,  SemproiUus  Gracchus.    L,  Poithu-. 
mutf  Albums, 

Quiestors. 
T,  ManHus  Torquatus.    M.  Fabius  Dor~ 
JO.     C.  Fabius  Lidnus,    L.  Cornelius 
Ddabella. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  616. 
274.  C0K8UL8HIP. 
M.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS. 
A.  MANLIUS  VULSO, 

Prcetors  at  Rome. 

M.  TiTINIUS  CURVUS. 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Preetor  in  SicUy. 
P.  iBLius  Lious. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
T.  ^BUTius  Carus. 

Prcetors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
M.  TiTiNius  Nepos. 
T.  FoNTEius  Capito. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L,  Papirius  Maso.    M.  Cornelius  Scipio 
MaUtginensis. 

,  Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  Popilius  Loenas,    L.  Aquillius  Gallus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
A.  Licinius  Nerva.     C.  Papirius  Tardus. 

Q.  ^lius  Petus.   L.  Egilius  NepcM.  C. 

Cioereius  Nepos.    L.  Canuleius  Dives. 

C.  Mattienius  Nepos.     M.  Mattienius 

Nepos.  L.ChkudiusAsellus.  M.Racius 

Nepos. 

Quiestors. 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.    Q.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Q.  Apuleius  Pansa.     C.  Servilius  Gr- 

minus.     T.  Manlius  Torquatus.      C. 

Papirius  Carbo.    P.  Fontaus  Balbus. 

C.  Decimius  Flavus. 

Pro-pretors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus.    He  triumphs 

over  the  Cdtiberians. 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus.     He  triumphs 

over  the  Lusitani  and  RaccaeL 

Pro-quastors. 
Ti,  Manlius  Torquatus,    L.  Furius  PhU. 
lus.      M.  Fabius  Dorso,      L.  Fabius 
Livinus.    P.  Fontcius  Capito,   L.  Cor~ 
nelius  DolabcUa, 
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THE  CAPITOLINE  MARBLES; 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  676. 
*      276.  Consulship. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER.    He  tiU 

umphs  oyer  the  Ligurea  and  Istri 
TI.  SEMPRONIUS  GRACCHUS. 
Prmtors  at  Rome, 

P.  ^LIUS  TUBERO. 

C.  QuiKCTius  Flamiktnus. 
Prcetors  in  Citalpine  GauL 

■  C.  COKKELIUS  SCIPIO. 

P.  Valerius  Ljevinus. 

Praetor  in  Sicily, 
C.  NuHisius  Nepos. 

PrcEtor  in  Sardinia. 
L.  MuMMius  Nepos. 

Cunile  iEdOes. 
Scr,  ConuHut  SyUa,    N.  Faliut  Buteo, 

Plebeian  ^dilcs. 
7.  Anniut  Lukm,    C  Memmiut  GdUut, 

Tribunes  of  the. People. 
Co.  Fulviufl  Flaccus  Nobilior.  C.  Sallo- 
nius  Sana.  L.  TercnUus  Massa.  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus.  Sp.CarriliusMaz. 
iiDus.  Cn.  Sicinfais  Nepos.  L.Flavius 
Nepos.  M.  Junius  Psunus.  L.  Ded- 
mus  Flavus.    Sp.  Cluvius  Sazula. 

Quaestors. 
Ser,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  L.  Afuletus 
Satuminus,  M,  Fonieius  Capita.  L, 
Livius  Denier.  C.  LicMsis  Neroa.  Q. 
Marcius  Ratio.  C.  Sulpictus  GaUus. 
P.  Terentius  Lucanus. 

Proconsuls  at  AguUeia  and  in  Istria. 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
A.  Maolius  Vulso. 

Proconsul  at  Pisa. 

TL  daudius  Nero. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 

T.  iEbutius  Cams. 

Pro-pr«tors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 

Jf.  Titinius  Nepos.    T.  Fonieius  Capita. 

Plo-qujBStors. 
<?.  Aptdetus  Pansa.     C.  Papirius  Carlo. 
C.  Dedmius  Flavus.    C.  Servilius  Ge~ 
minus.    P.  Fontntts  Balbus.    P.Fon^ 
tetus  Capita. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  677- 

276.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  HISPAL. 

Q.PETILLIUSSPURINUS.  The  for- 
mer dies  in  his  office,  and  is  succeeded 

C.  VALERIUS  LiEVINUS. 


ter  was  killed  in  Liguria. 


Thelat- 


PrcPtors  at  Rome, 
L.  Papirius  Maso. 
M.  Aaurius  Oexiki79« 

Preetor  in  Sicify. 
It.  AuuiLius  Oallub* 

Prator  in  Sardinia. 
M.  PopiLius  Ljbkas. 

Prestors  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spahu 
P.  LiciNius  Crassus. 
M.  Cornelius  Scipio  Maluozh ev- 

sis* 

Curale  ^dOes. 

P.FuriusPhUus.    N.FabiusBuieo. 

Plebeian  ^diks. 
C.  CaUins  Longinus.    M.  AiVisu  Serru^ 
nus. 

TrUmnes  of  the  People. 
C.  Aburius  Oeminus.  L.  Hortenstm  Ne- 
pos. C.  Munatius  Plancus.  P«  Lacr- 
nius  Varus.  C.  Servilius  Caaca.  Spi. 
Lttcretms  GaUux.  A.  Pompeius  Ne- 
pos. Cn.  Licinius  Nerva.  M.Anrelius 
Cotta.    Sex.  Pompllius  Nepos. 

Quaestors  of  Rom& 
Cm.  Domiiius  ^naharhus.  A.  MassRus 
Torquatus,  M.  AcUius  GlabriOk  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus.  M.  Fulvius  iVb- 
bUior.  C.  TiOtiius  Nepos.  M.  jEbu^ 
tiusElva.    P.  CkeVws  Sieulus. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
L.  Claudius  Pulchcr. 

Proconsul  at  Pisa. 
TL  Claudius  Nero^ 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia, 
TL  Sempronius  Graodms. 

Pro-prastor  in  Sardinia. 
T.  jEbuiiau  Cams. 

Pro.pnet0r8  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain. 
M.  Titinius  Nepos.    T,  Fonteius  CapOo. 

PnMiuiestors. 
M.  Fonieius  Capita.    C.  Papirius  Carbo. 

C.  Decimius  Flavus.    L.  Livius  Den^ 

ter.  P.  Fonteius  Balbus. 
The  Consul  Valerius  triumphs  over  the 

Ligurcs. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  678. 

277*  Consulship. 
P.  MUCIUS  SCiEVOLA. 
M.  iEMILIUS  LEPIDUS,    a  second 
timei    He  triumphs  over  the  Ligures. 

Proetors. 

C.  POPTLLIUS  LanAS. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 
C.  Memmius  Gallus. 
C.  Cluvius  Saxula. 
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JPrtgtorimSardMa. 
Sbk.  Corvelius  Stlla. 

frwtor  in  Farther  Spain, 
Ap.  Claudius  Cektbo. 

Cnrule  ^dila. 
L,  CanuUtut  Dives.  C  Licinitu  Crateug. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  VURut  Tappulut.    C  Caniniui  AeH- 

Trihmiet  <fihe  People, 
C.  Mucins  FiguluB.  Q.  MtBiiiut  NepM. 
M.  Dedmus  Flavus.  T*  Menunius  Ne- 
pos.  Sex.  Mardiu  Rex.  C.  Lacretins 
Gallus.  C.  Lutatiiu  Ceroo.  Cn.  Apu- 
leiut  Pansa.  C.  Furius  Broochtts.  P. 
Deciui  Subula 

^fVUBStors* 

jr.  JuoenHue  T%tbui,    M.  ComeUut  Ce- 

Ihegus,    C.  Potthtaniut  Albhuu.     C. 

Fantdtu  Strabo.   Sex.  Sulpiciut  GaJba, 

TL  Claudiut  Nero.     P.   QukncHHus 

,     Varus.    P.  ComOiue  Slasio. 

Pio-qiuBtton. 
C.  TUimiue  Nepos.    P.  Clodku  Sicuhu. 
M.JBlnUiut  Eiva. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  579. 

278.  CONSULflHIP. 

SP.  P08THUMIU3  ALBINUS. 
Q.  MUCIUS  SCiE VOLA. 

Ceksoka. 
Q.  FulduB  Flaccus. 
A.  Poathumiiu  AlbiDiUi 

Preetort  at  Rome. 
C.  Gassius  Lohoinus. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Prteior  in  SieUy. 
h.  Claudius  Asellu-s. 

Praior  in  Sardinia, 

M.  Atilius  Serrakus. 

Prator  in  Hither  Spain. 

P.  FuRius  Philus. 

Preetorin  Farther  Spain. 
Cn.  Sertilius  Cjspio. 

Curule  .Sdlles. 
C.  fulpiHui  GaOa.    L.  Furius  Philus 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  Slcinius  Nepos.     M.  Junius  Pennus, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Co.  Babins  Tarophilaa.  P.  Footeius  Ca- 
pita Cn.  Octavius  Nepos.  C.  Radus 
Nepos.  M.  Marcius  SeraiOb  L.  Ani* 
dii8  Oallas.  M.  SerTilius  Pules  Oemi- 
nus.  L.  Porcius  Lidnus.  Q.  Mardiu 
Figttlus.     L.  Publilius  Philo. 


.  Qiuestaii. 
a  Voconius  Saxfl.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica.  C.  ComeUus  Lentulus.  C. 
Sulpidus  Rufus.  M.  Claudius  Fhml. 
ninus.  C.  Seribonius  Curio.  Cn.  Au.. 
Jdius  Nepos.    C.  RuiUus  Calvus. 

Pro-prctor  in  Sardinia. 
Ser.  ComeHus  Sylia. 

Pio-pnBtor  in  Hither  Spain. 
Ap.  Claudius  Centho.    He  Yananiahes  the 
Cdtiberiaos,  and  recdyes  the  bonouis  of 
an  OYatioQ. 

Pro-qusBStofs. 
7^.  Claudius  Nero.     C.  TUinius  Nepos. 
C.  Ckdius  Siculus.  C.  Quinemius  Va^ 
rus.    M.  JBbuHus  Ehfo. 


^  YEAR  OF  ROME,  680. 

279..  Consulship. 
L.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 
M.  POPILIUS  LiENAS. 

Prostors  at  Rome. 
A.  Atilius  Serranus. 
C.  Clutius  Saxula. 

Prcetor  in  Sicily. 
M.  Furius  Crassipes. 

Prttor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  CicEREius  Nepos. 

Prertors  in  Biiher  and  Farther  Spain. 
N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
M.Mattienius  Nepos. 

Curule  ^dfles. 
T,  ManHus  Torqmlus.  Q.  HostiUus  Tu~ 
buliu. 

Plebeian  .Sdiles. 
M.   Claudius  MarceUus.     C.   ServUius 
Casca. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Casdus  Lonffinus.  C.  Papirius  Carbo. 
C. Dedmiusnavus.  Cn. Fulviua Gillo. 
L.  Petillius  Oeminus.  C.  Servilios  Ge- 
minus.  P.  Fonteius  Balbua.  L.  Coelius 
Caldus.  Q.  Trebdlios  Nepos.  M. 
Poblidus  Malleolus. 

Quostors. 
C.  Tremettius  Flaccus.  P.  Decimius  Flo- 
vus.  L.  Posthumius  Tympanus.  M. 
Aujdius  Nepos.  Q.  Poblidus  Bibuhts. 
P.  BaHus  Sulca.  L.  Cincius  Aliment 
ius.    Q.  NcBvius  PolUo. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Pro-praetor  in  Hither  Spain. 
P.  Furius  Philus. 
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THB  CAPITOLINB  MAEBLES; 


C.  8eHb<miMS  Curio.  P.  CUtlim  Siemhi^, 
Cn,  AuJIdiuM  Nepoi. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  MY. 

28D.  Cov8nx.SHiP. 

C.  POPILIUS  L^NAS. 
P.  iELiaS  LIGUS.     Both  pId)eiaDs, 
for  the  fint  time. 

Prcetort  at  Rome. 
C.  LiciNius  Cbassus. 
Cv.  Siciirius  Nepos. 

Pr<rior  in  Sicily. 
C.  Mexmius  OalIus. 

Prartor  in  Sardinia. 

Sp.  CluVIUS  SAXUI.A. 

Prcrfor  in  HUfier  Spain. 
M.  Junius  Pekmus. 

Prator  in  Farther  Spain. 
Sp.  Lucretius  Gallus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
C.  Sulpiciut  Galhts.  Ser.  Comeiiui  Leu- 
talus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Q.  MmiUut  Nepot.   C.  Marciut  Figubu. 

Tribune*  of  the  People. 
M.  Lucretius  Gallus.  M.  Marcius  Sermo. 
Q.  MarduB  Ralla.  Q.  Apuleius  Pansa. 
L.  Livius  Denter.  M.  Perpema.  C. 
Antistius  Labeo.  L.  Apuleius  Saturoi- 
Dus.  P.  Terentius  Tusdvicanus.  L. 
Junius  Silanus. 

Quastors. 
M.  ValeriuM  MetsaUa.  M.  ComeHu*  Ce^ 
thegui.  L.  Bcebiut  Dives.  A.  Anto~ 
nine  Nepos.  C  Apuleius  Saiuminus, 
A.  Posthumius  Albinus.  M.  Antoni- 
nus Nepos.     M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

Proconsul  in  Liguria. 
M.  Pompilius  Lsnas. 

Pro-qu8»toTs. 
M.  Aujtdius  Nepos   M.  Cincius  Alimen* 
tus.     Q.  Naevltu  Pollia.     P.  Clcelius 
Siculus.     C  Ciccrems.     He  triumphs 
over  the  Conicans  on  the  hill  of  Alba. 

The  second  War  vnth  Macedon. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  682. 

281.COKSUL8HIP. 

P.  LICINIUS  CRASSUS. 
C.  CASSIUS  LONOINUS. 

Praetors  at  Rome. 
C.  SULPICIUS  Galba, 
L.  ViLLius  Tappulus. 


Preetor  omhoard  tke  Jket ieslgmed  to  md 
agsAsut  Pertea, 

P.  LuCKETIUf  OAI.I.U8. 

Praetor  to  SieSlff. 

C.  GAJfiVllTf  &EBIXCS. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
L.  FuRius  Philus. 

Prsetor  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spaitu 
L.  CA)rtri.Eiir8  Dites. 

CtiTuIe  ^dOcs. 
Cn.  Beebius  TanyOtUsu.     Cn.  Ociavisu 
Nepos. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
P.  Fonteuts  Capiio.    L.  Ameisu  GaOssa. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Fuiins  Nobilior.  M.  Cbuidhia  Mar- 
cdlus.  M.  Idlius  Glabrio.  Co.  Do- 
mittus  .^Dobarbus.  T.  Nomlsins  Tar- 
auiniensia.  M.  Footeius  Capitou  P. 
Manilius  Nepoa.  C.  Lidnius  Nenra. 
C.  Titinius  Nepos.  Cn.  Anidus  Gallus. 

Qusstors. 
L.  AureHus  Orestes.  M.  JEmi&us  Lepi- 
dus.  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  C.Semt- 
pronius  Longns.  TL  SemproMus  Mms^ 
ca.  L.  Nievius  Balbus,  M.  Sergius 
Silus.   Cn.  Sergius  Plancus. 

Pro-qusstOTS. 
L.  Cincius  Alimentus.  Q.  Nanoitu  PoBeo. 


YEAR  OP  ROME,  «0. 

282.  Consulship. 

A.  HOSTILIUS  MANCINUS. 
A.  ATILIUS  SERRANUS. 

Pra:lors  at  Rome. 
M.  RjBcius  Nepos. 
Q.  MiENius  Nepos. 

Prator  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
L.  HoETENSius  Nepos. 

Curule  ^Ediles. 
Ser.  Suipicius  Galba,  C  Posthumius  AU 
hinus. 

Plebeian  JSdiles. 
d.  Cassius  Longinus.    Cn.  Fuhnus  GiUo. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M*.  Joventius  Thalna.  Cn.  Aufidios  Ne- 
pos.  C.  Fannius  Stnibo.  Q.  Mamilius 
Vitulus.  M.  Titius  Rufus.  P.  Comi. 
nius  Nepos.  L.  Silius  Nerva.  Q.  Ma- 
nilius Nepos.  C.  Apronius  Limo.  C 
Cfpdicius  NoctuB. 
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Cn,  Comeliui  DolabeUa,  C.  MamUlms 
TurrinMi.  Ti,  VitnrUtt  CiMmu  Sem- 
jpromiamu.  Sex.  JuBauCator.  Q,  Mmi^ 
Hu9  Lepidua.  Q.  Vakriut  Faito.  M. 
jBnUUus  HagUlu^  P.  CuraHua  Nepoi. 

Proeoiuul  in  Maceiom. 
P.  Licmitts  Crattui. 

ProeonnU  on  hoard  thejieet. 
C.  Lucietins  Oallva. 

PftMiuMton. 
Ti»  Sempronius  Longui.    M,  Sergin$  5i- 
hu.    Ti.  SemproniusMuKa,  L,Cinchu 
Aiimentut, 


YEAR  OP  ROME,  584. 

283.  COKSULSHIP. 

Q.  MARCIUS  PHILIPPUS,  a  leamd 

time. 
CN.  SERVILIUS  C^PIO. 

Censors. 
C.  ClAadhis  Pulcher. 
TL  Scmprooiiu  Gnochui. 

THE  riFTr-SECOND  LUSTRUM. 

Prcetors  of  Rome. 
C.  SULPICIUS  Oallub. 
C.  DECCMIUS  FLAVtJS. 

P rotor  on  the  coatit  of  Greece. 
C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

Prator  fn  Sicily. 
Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Prattor  in  Sardinia. 

P.  FONTElUS  CaPITO. 

Prtetor  in  Spain. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellub. 

Curule  ^dileB. 
jp.  Comelitu  Scipio  Naaica.  P.  Comelius 
Lentulus. 

Plebeian  iEdileB. 
A.  LiciniHi  Nerva.     L.  Livius  Denter, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Sulpiciiu  Aufus.  M.  Claudius  Flatni* 
Dinus.  P.  RutiliuB  Calvus.  Q.  Voco- 
nius  Saza.  L.  Anidus  Gallus.  Q. 
Mtnucius  Rufiis.  L.  Ogulmus  Oalliis. 
C.  Scribonras  Curio.  C.  Otadlius  Cras- 
8UI.    M.  Licmius  Lucullus; 

QuaBSton  of  Rome. 
Q,  Opimius  Nepos.  L.  Pompeius  Nepos. 
T.  Minucius  Rufus.  X.  ^miftif f  Lepi- 
dus,  L.  Licinius  PoUio.  Q.  Julius 
Cerretanus.  Q.  Minucius  Hufus,  C 
Aurelius  Cotta. 


Proconsul  in  Maeedon. 
A.  HoBtiihiB  MandnuB. 


PnMjttiBitois. 
71.   Venturius   Cahinus  Sempronianus. 
M.  JEmmus  RegiUus.     P.   Curatius 

Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  586. 
284  Consulship. 
L.  ^MILIUS  PAULUS,  aseooud  time. 
C.  LICINIUS  CRASSUS. 

Preetor  at  Rome. 
Cn.  B.CBIUS  Tamphilus. 

Preetor  in  lUjfrieum. 
L.  Anicius  Oallus. 

Preetor  on  the  coasts  qf  Greece. 
Cn.  Octatius  Nepos. 

Preetor  in  Sicilff. 
M.  Abutius  Elva. 

Preetor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  Papirius  Carbo. 

Preetor  in  Spain. 

P.  FONTEIUS  BaLBUS. 

Carole  iEdHes. 
M.  Claudius  MarceUus.     Cn.  Domitius 
Mncibarhus, 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
C.  TUinius  Nepos.     C  Fannius  Strabo. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Postfaumius  Tympaoui.  P.  Dedmius 
Flavus.  C.  Tremellius  Flaccus.  Q. 
Poblidus  Bibulus.  Q.  ^liua  Tubero. 
Cn.  Domilius  Calvinus.  M.  Aufidins 
Nepos.  L.  Cindus  AlimfeDtus.  Q. 
Louius  Nepos.    P.  Claudius  Asellus. 

Quieston. 
L.  Manlius  Acidinus.  L.  Stertinius  Ne^ 
pos,  L,  Valerius  Flaccus.  T.  Annius 
Luscus.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus.  L. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus.  Q.^  Mar- 
cius  Rex.     T.  Claudius  Canina. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
Cd.  Servilius  Cspia 

Pro-prietoT  in  Sardinia. 
P.  Fonteius  Capita. 

Pro-pr»tor  in  Spain. 
M,  Claudius  MarceUus. 

Pio-qusflton<. 
L.  JEmiHus  Lepidus.  L,  Licinius  PolRo. 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta.  P.  Curatius  Nepos. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  686. 


285.  COKSULSBIP. 

Q.  JELIUS  PJETUS. 
M.  JUNIUS  PENNUS. 

Prcetort  at  Rome, 
Q.  Ca8!«iu8  LoiroiNtTB. 

M.  JUVEKTIUS  TUALNA. 

Prastor  in  SMfy- 
Ti.  C1.AUDIU8  Nero. 

Prastor  in  Sardinia, 
A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Proton  in  Hither  and  Farther  Spain, 
Ck.  Fulvius  Gillo. 
C.  LiciKius  Nerva. 

Cunile  iBdild. 
Jf.   ComeHui  Cethegus.    M.    Vakriut 
Meuaku 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
Cn.  AiiftdiM  Nq>ot,     L.  Silius  Nerva. 

TrUmnei  of  (he  People. 
H.  Antonius  Nepos.  M.  Pomponius  Ma- 
tha   Ti.  Semprooius  Loogus.    L.  Bs- 
bius  Dires.    C.  Apuleiiu  Saturninut. 
M.  Porous  Lsca.    M.  Cofloonius  Ne- 
pos.   A.  Antooiua  Nepos.  P.Rudlius 
Ruliis.    M.  Curius  Dentotus. 
Qusstors. 
L.  Comeliut  Scipio.  Q.  FiUviut  NdbUior. 
P,  Liciniut  Murtena.      C.  AJraniut 
SteUio,     P.  Porciut  Laxa.    U.  Tuc^ 
eiut  Nepoi.    M.  ffdviue  Biano.     Q. 
Fukiniut  Trio. 

Proconttd  in  Macedon. 
JL.  ^milius  Paulos.     He  triumphs  over 
Mscedon  and  King  Perses  for  three 
days  together. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalp.  GauU 
C.  lidnius  Craasus. 

Pro-praetor  on  the  coasts  of  Greece. 
Cn,  Octaviue,    He  obtains  a  naval  tri- 
umph. 

Fro-praetor  in  Sardinia. 
P,  FonteiuM  Capito. 

Pro-pictor  in  Illyricum. 
X.  Anicius  Galltu,    He  triumphs  over 
King  Oentius  and  the  lUyricans. 

Pro-qucsiors. 
X.  Valerius  Flaccus.  L,  Cornelius  Lupus, 
Q,  AuUus  Cerretanus,  L,  Mardus  Cen~ 
sorhuts,     C,  AureUfts  Cotta, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  587. 

286.  C0K8ULSHIP. 
C.  8ULPICIUS  GALLUS. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS.     He 
triumpl»  over  the  Gauls  and  Ligurea. 


PreOors, 
L.  LiTius  Demter. 
A.  L1CIKIU8  Nerya. 
P.  QunrcTiuus  Varus. 
L.  Apulexub  Saterhixus. 
P.  RuTiLius  Calvus. 
M*.  F0XTEIU8  Capito. 

Cunile  .£dileB. 
M.  Fulvius  NobUior,  MC.AeiOms  Giabrio. 

Plebeian  AdUea. 
L,  Anieius  Gallus,    C,  SulpiOus  Rmfke. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
L.  Aurelius  Ozestes.  Ti.  Semproniaa 
Muaca;  C.  Unanius  Nepos.  Sex.  Sta- 
tins Nepos.  C.  Fesoenius  Nepoa.  C. 
Semprooius  Longus.  C.  Naevuis  Bal- 
bus.  T.  Psdanius  Nepos.  G.  Nami- 
tonus  Pullua.    P.  Sallonlus  Saira. 

Quaestors. 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus.  L.  Liciniue  £«-. 
cuUus,  L,  Cornelius  Marula,  M*,  AcU 
lius  Glabrio.  Q,  Mardus  Philippus, 
AT,  MamUius  Nepos,  C,  JEHus  Tubero* 
Sex,  DigUius  Nepos. 

Pro-quaestors. 
Jf.  Helvius  Blasio.    Q.  Fuldnius  Trio, 
Q.  AuUus  Cerretanus, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  586. 

287«  Consulship. 
T.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS. 
CN.  OCTAVIUS  NEPOS. 

,  Preetors* 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 
P.  Cornelius  Lemtulus. 
Cn.  Doxitius  ^nobarbus. 
Ser.  SuLPicius  Galea. 
M.  Claudius  Flamininus. 
M.  Posthumius  Albinus. 

Curule  ^dilcR. 
Sex,  Julius  CcBsar,     Cn,  Cornelius  Dob- 
hella. 

Plebeian  .ffidiles. 
Q.  Voconius  Saxa.    P,  Decimius  Plavus^ 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  MamUius  Turinus.  P.  Curatius  Nqwl 
C.  Pontifidua  Nepos.  C.  Tarqniciua 
Flaccus.  P.  Sesttns  Nepos.  C.  Cadi- 
dus  Noctna.  Q.  Scantins  Nepoa.  M. 
Urbinius  Nepos.  L.  Tuodus  Nepos. 
L.  Julius  Sequetiis. 

Quaestors. 
U.  FosRus  Nepos.  Sex.  PotiHus  Nepos, 
L,  Calpumius  Piso  Ceesoninus,  Cn, 
TremelHus  Flaccus.  P.  ComeHus  ten- 
tulus.  AT.  Manlius  Acidinus.  C.  Hel- 
vius Blasio.  M.  Fundanius  Funduhu. 
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Pio-pnetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
Jf.  Fontnut  Capita, 

Pro-qucstors. 
Jir.  Helviui  Biaaio.     Q.  Fulciniut  Trio. 
Sex.  DigUhu  Nepot. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  589. 
288.  Consulship. 
A.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS. 
Q.  CASSIU8  LONGINUS.     He  dies 
during  his  office. 

Censors. 
L.  Emilias  Paulos. 
Q.  Mardas.Philippus. 

THE  FIFTT-TBIED  LUSTRUM. 

Pratort, 
M.  Valerius  Messala. 
C.  Fakkius  Strabo. 
BC  Claudius  Marcbllus. 
C.  TiTimus  Nepos. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Nepos. 
C.  ScRiBOMius  Curio. 

Cunile  ^diles. 
M.  Anionius  Nepot.     M.  Pamponiut 
Matho. 

Plebeian  iBdiles. 
C.  Tremelliut  Fiaectu.     L.  Potthumius 
Tympanut. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
li.  Pomponius  Nepos.  T.  Minucius  Ru- 
fns.  L.  Lidnius  Pollio.  C  Aurdiiu 
Cotta.  M.  Sernlios  Oeminiis.  C.  An- 
toaios  Nepos.  Q.  Opimius  Nepos.  Q. 
Minucius  Rufus.  Q.  Aulius  Ceneta- 
nns.    C  ^buUus  Cams. 

Quostora. 
L.  Mummius  Nepot.  L.  AtiHue  Heguhu. 
M\  AemusBaOmt.  CComeOutCethe^ 
gut.  Cn.  ComeRut  Merenda.  L.  Ru» 
tiHus  Flaccut.  L.  Furiut  Purpurea. 
C.  RutUiut  Btifiu. 

Pro-qu8BStors. 
Jf.  ManUut  Aeidinu*.     M.  Fundaniut 
Fundubu.    Sex.  DigiHue  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  59a 
289.  Consulship. 

TI.  SEMPRONIUS   GRACCHUS,  a 

second  time. 
M\  JUVENTIUS  THALNA. 

Preetors. 
M.  Cornelius  Cetheoub. 

M.  FULYIUS  NOBILIOR. 

M.  AciLius  Glabrio. 
Id.  Anicius  Gallus. 
C.  SuLPicius  Rurus. 

Q.  POBLICIUS  BlBULUS. 


Curale  ^diles. 
L.  ComeHus  Lentulus.  Lupus*  L.  Faleriue 
Flaceus* 

Plebeian  ^diles: 
Ti.   Sempronius  Longus.    L,  AurelUts 
Orestes. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Scerttnius  Nepos.     L.  Marcius  Censo- 
rinus.  M.  Minucius  Fessus.  Q.  Ogul. 
nius  Gallus.   M.  Decius  Mus.   T.  An- 
nine  Luscus.    Q.  Mardus  Rex.    C 
Tefcntius  CuIgo.    C.  Oppius  Comid- 
nus.    M.  Cslius  Rufus. 
Qusstors. 
M.  Porcius  Cato.    A.  Posthumous  AlU- 
nus.    T.  Veturius  PhUo.   M.  QpMvf 
Nepos,  L.  Oppius  Salhuaor.  M.  Licl. 
nlus  Slolo.     L.  Pinarius  Natta.    M*. 
Minucius  Thermus. 

Pro-quoston. 
a  Rumus  Rufus.  Sex.  J>igiHus  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  59L 
290.  Consulship. 
P.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  NA8ICA. 
C.  MARCIUS  FIGULUS.    But  there 
was  some  defect  in  their  daetion ;  and 
'  in  ihax  room  were  diosen, 
P.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
CN.  DOMITIUS  iBNOBARBUS. 
Preetors. 
M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus. 
Q.  VocoNius  Saxa. 
L.  Bjbbius  Dites. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 
P.  Decimius  Flavub. 
A.  Antonius  Nepos. 
Cnrule  .fidiles. 
L.ManausAcitU»us.  L.  ComeRus  Scipio 
Asiaiicus. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  MamiRus  Turrinus  Lknitanus.    L. 
Pomponius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  G.  Afranius  Stdlio. 
M.  Tucdus  I^epos.  M.  Hdvius  Blado. 
Cn.  Domitins  Caldnus.  P.  Lidnius 
Munena.  P.  Pordus  Lsca.  Q.  Ful- 
dnius  Trio.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 
C.  Cosoonius  Nepos. 

Qusstors. 
T.QuinetiusFlamininus.  C  Livius  Dru- 
sue.  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus.    C.  Au» 
relius  Scaurus.    A.  Gabinii$s  Nepos, 
L.  JEmiRus  RegiUus.     C.  Cosconius 
Nepos.    L.  Fabridus  Luscinus. 
Proconsul  in  Sardinia, 
Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
Pro-prstor  in  Sicily. 
M\  AciRus  Glabrio, 
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PrcKquflBston. 
J/.  Opimiut  Nepot.    L.  PinaHus  Natta. 
L.  Oppiut  SaRnaiar.      M.  Minuciut 
Thermut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  692. 

201.  COITBULBHIT. 

M.  VALERIUS  MESSALA. 
C.  FANNIUS  STRABO. 

PrcetOTi, 
M*.  PoMPOirius  Matho. 
Sex.  Julius  Cjesar. 
C.  Tremcllius  Flaccus. 

L.  POBTHUMIUS  TtMPAXUS. 

p.  Sextius  Nepos. 
M.  Aktohius  Nepos. 

Plebeian  ^dilea. 
Q.  QpimitM  Nepoi.     C  Anioniut  Nepot. 

Tribtmet  of  the  People, 
L.  Ucinitts  Lucullus.  M*.  AcUius  Olabrio. 
M.  MamilioB  Nepos.  C.  iElivuH  Tubero. 
Q.  Marctut  Philippufl.  Sex.PomponiuB 
Nepos.  Ti.  Sempronius  RutUus.  Sex. 
Diffitius  Nepos.  L.  Flavius  Nepos.  L. 
Atuius  BulbuB. 

QuiBStOTS. 

C.  SemproHiut  Tuditanus.  C.  TUiut  Ne- 
pot.  Q.  JEliu*  PcetuM,  M,  Junius  Si- 
Jaiifu.  Q.  Fulviut  Flacctu,  P.  Sem- 
pronius Blastts,  M,  AtiUus  Serranus, 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

Pro-quastors. 
M.  Miuucius  Thermus.      L.  Fabrickts 
Luscinus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  693. 
292.  Consulship. 
L  ANICIUS  GALLUS. 
M.  CORNELIUS  CETHEGUS. 

PrcBtors, 
L.  O&ELins  Orestes. 
T.  Sempronius  Lonous. 
L.  Julius  Sequestris. 
L.Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

T.  MlNUCIUS  RUFUS. 

L.  Tuccius  Nepos. 

Cunile  iEdiles. 
Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior.    L,  Marcius  Censo. 
rinus. 

Plebeian  bellies. 
7*.  Annius  Luscus,     L,  Stertinius  Nepos, 

Tribunes  oftlie  People, 
Cn.  Tremellius  FlaccuR.  Sex.  Potitius 
Nepos.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Cassonius. 
M.  Foslius  Nepos.  M.  Fundanius  Pun- 
duliis.  L.  Antistius  Labeo.  C.  Albius 
Carrinus.  C.  Hdvius  Blaftio.  Q.  Lu- 
tatius  Catulus.    P.  Petillius  Geminus. 


QiuMton. 

Q.CiecUUuMetfUus,  P.  JuvmiUtM  7%al- 

.    na.     C,  VetiUius  Nepos.     C  Sempro,- 

nius  Bkuus.     C,  Atinius  Labeo,      Cn, 

HeMuMBIatio.    L,  Arunculeius  Coiieu 

M.  Aburius  Gen^tuts. 

Pio-queston. 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,    L.  Fabrieius 
Luscinus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  594. 

293.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  DOLABELLA. 
M.  FULVIUS  NOBILIOR. 

Censors. 
P.  Comdius  Sdpio  Nasici. 
M.  Popilius  Lonas. 

THE  riFTY-POURTH  LUSTRUM. 

Prarfors, 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
L.  PoupEius  Nepos. 

L.  MaNLIUS  ACIDINUS. 

C  Mamilius  Turinus. 

L.  LiCINIUS  POLLIO. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Q.  Marcius  Rex.     P.  Licinius  Murenuu 

Plebeian  /EdHea. 
C.  Afranius  Stettio.   L.  Porcius  Leeea, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  AtUius  Regulus.  M.  Adlius  Balboa. 
C.  Rutilius  Ruiiis.  C.  Apastiiu  Fullo. 
C.  Centenius  Penula.  L.  Memmius 
Nepos.  L.  Rutilius  Flaccus.  L.  Ru. 
frius  PurpuKo.  A.  Bsculooius  Ne^ 
pos.    Q.  Fictorius  Nepos. 

PfO-pT»tor  in  Farther  Spain. 
M.  Tuccius  Nepos. 

QuostOTS. 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Ser.  SulpiHus  Gaiba. 
C.  Plaulius  Hypsccus.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  Sp.  Mummius  Nepos.  A. 
Terentius  Varro.  Q.  Babius  Tamphi- 
lus.     C.  ApusHus  Fullo. 

Pro-qusstors. 

Jf.  Aburius  Geminus.      C  Sempronists 

BUesus.     C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  696. 

294.  Consulship. 

M.  iEMILIUS  LEPIDUS. 

C.  POPILIUS  LiENAS,  a  second  Umc. 
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Prctort, 
Q.  Opimius  Nspos. 
L.  Cornelius  Merula. 

C.  AKTOKIU8  NePOB. 
L.  POSTHD  Mins  Albiitus. 
M*.  AciLiUB  Glabrio. 
Q.  OOULKIUB  Oallus. 

Carule  iBdiles. 
A.  Potthumiut  AOfinus.      TL  Veturitu 
Philo. 

Plebeian  i^diles. 
L.LMHiu9LucuUut.  M.  MauUius  Nepos. 

Tribunei  of  the  People. 
M.  Porcius  Cato.  M.  Opimius  Nepoa. 
M.  Lidnius  Stole.  M.  Naevius  Cris- 
pus.  M.  Urbinius  Nq>os.  C.  Sem- 
pronius  Rutilus.  L.  Oppius  Salinator. 
Cn.  Neviua  Grispinus.  C.  PUetorius 
Nepos.    C*  Volnmiiius  Fhunma. 

QuflBstors. 
M.  JunUu  Brutus.  Q.  Neeviut  Matho. 
L.  Julius  Cctser.  Q,  Fabius  BuUo. 
Cu.  Cictnius  Nepos.  Q.  Catius  Nepos, 
Q.  Cotius  AchUles.  C.  NumisUts  Ne~ 
pos. 

Proconsul  in  Liguria. 
M.  FulTius  NoUllor.    He  triumphs  orer 
the  Ligures. 

Pro-quxEStors. 
Cm.    Cornelius   Leniuius.     C.   Apustius 
FuUo,    Q.  Catius  Nepos.    C.  Sempro^ 
nius  Tudiianus. 


YEAR  OP  ROME,  606. 

29d.  COKSVLSHIP. 

SEX.  JULIUS  C^SAR. 
L.  AURELIUS  ORESTES. 

Prcetors. 
L.  Stertinius  Nepos. 
M.  Tnccius  Nepos. 
M.  Helvics  Blasio. 
T.  Annius  Luscus. 
Q«  FuLciKius  Trio. 
8p.  Carvilius  Maximtts. 

Curule  ^dUes. 
T.  QutncHusFlamininus.  Sp.  Posthumius 
AUfkuts  Magnus. 

Plebeian  iBdiles. 
Cn.  TremeUius  Flaccus.    L.  Calpumius 
Piao  Ctesonius. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  LiTius  Dnisus.    C.  Aurdius  Scaurus. 
T.  Villius  Tappulus.   C.  Silius  Nenra. 
C.  liStorius  Mergus.   A.  Oabinins  Ne- 


pos. M.  Mhiodas  Thenmis.  L.  Fa- 
bridus  Lusciniis.  T.  Maeoius  Nepos. 
Q.  Papirius  Tuidus. 

Qusstors. 
Q.  Fabius  Maiimus  JSmilianus.  Clau^ 
dius  Unimanus.  L.  Cctcilius  MeteUus 
Calvus.  Q.  Fabius  Pictor.  M.Aureiius 
Seaurus.  L.  Valerius  Tappus.  L.  Cor* 
nclius  Blasio. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
Q.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

Pro-quacstors. 
0.  Catius  Nepos.   a  Apustius  Fullo.    Q. 
Cotius  Achilles. 


Y5AR  OF  ROME,  697. 
296.  Consulship. 
L.'  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  LU- 
PUS. 
C.   MARCIUS    FIOULUS,    a  second 
time. 

Prcetors. 

Q.  FULVIUS  NOBILIOR. 

'    Q-  Marcius  Rex. 
P.  Porcius  L^ca. 

P.  LiCIKIUS  MURJEKA. 

C.  Afranius  St  ell  to. 
Sex.  DioTTius  Nepos. 

Giuule  iEdiles. 
L.  Mummku  Nepos.  L.  AUlius  Regulus. 

Plebeian  JGdiles. 
M\AcmusBaUms.   L.  ButiUus  Flaccus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  ^lius  Pntus.  M.  Fufius  Nepos.  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus.  C.  Titioa  Ne- 
pos. Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  M.  Atilius 
Serraous.  C.  Cosconius  Nepos.  M. 
Junius  Silanus.  P.  Sempronius  Bhesus. 
C*  Minudus  Augurinus. 

QniBStors. 
Cn.  Servilius  Ceepio.  C.  Leellus  Nepos. 
L.  ffostiUus  Mattcinus.  C  Nigidhts 
Figulus.  C.  Valerius  Tappus.  Ser. 
Fabius  Pictor.  P.  Cornelius  SylUh  L. 
Posthumius  Tympanus. 

Pro-quiestors. 
a  Fabius  Pictor.     L.  ComeHus  Blasio. 
L.  Valerius  Tappus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  69& 
897*  CoirsuLSHip. 
P.  CORNELIUS  8CIPIO  NASICA. 
M.  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  se. 

cond  time. 
The  former  triumphs  over  the  DahnatiaQs ; 
the  latter  over  the  Ligoies. 
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Prtetor  \h  Farther  Spain. 
M\  Manilius  Nepos. 


Curule  JBdiles. 
a/".  PareiuM  Cato,     C.  Semproniut  Rati' 

Plebeian  /EdUes. 
L.  Opfiut  SalUiator.    M.  LieMut  StoUk 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Cttdlius  Metellus.  P.  Juventius  Thai- 
na.  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus.  Cd. 
Helvius  Blasio.  C.  Atiniuii  Labeo. 
A.  Arunculelius  Colta.  M.  Auburius 
Oeminus.  C.  Veturius  Ne^  G. 
SempronioB  Blcsus.  T.  Nomidas  Ne- 
pofc 

Quaestors. 
Q.  ServUiuM  Ctrpio,     Ap.  Claudius  PuU 
cher.    Q.  Pompetus  Nepos,  M.  TUius 
Nepos.   T.  Juventius  ThaluA    L,  Cce- 
cittus  Denter.    C.  Arunculews  Cotia. 

Pro-prstor  in  Sardinia. 
P.  Porcius  Laeca. 

Pro-qusston. 
C.  VaieHus  Tappus.  Sex.  Fahius  Pictor. 
L.  Posthumous  Tympanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  599. 

298.   COKBULSHIP. 

Q.  OPIMIUS  NEPOS. 

L.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 

The  latter  died  in  his  oflSce;  and  in  his 

room  was  chosen 
W.  ACILIUS  OLABRIO. 

GeK80]1». 

BT.  Valerius  Messala. 
^  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

THE  FIPTY.PIFTH  LUSTKUIC 

Prcetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
L.  Calpurnius  Pxso  Cjssonivs. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba.    Cn.  Cornelius  Len* 
tubu. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  IMAus  Drusus.    A.  Gabinius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  Pee^le. 
L.  Aurdius  Gotta.  C.  Plautius  Hypsseus. 
A.TemitiusVaiTO.  C.  Apustius  FuUo. 
M.  Porcius  licinus.  Cn.  Pupius  Ne- 
pos.  8p.  Mummius  Nepos.  Q.  Bae- 
biusTamphilus.  Q.AuliusCenetanus. 
8ez.  Bosons  Nqpos. 


Qusstofs. 
C.  Terenilus  Varro,  L.  Calpumius  PUa, 
L.  Scribonius  Libo.  Cn.  Calpumims 
Piso.  M,  PopUius  Lecnas.  A.  LieU 
nius  Nerva.  L.  LoUius  Nepos.  Sear. 
JEUus  Peetus  Catus. 

Pro>qu8Mton. 
L.  CaiciHus  DeMer.    Ser.  FdUus  Pictor, 
L.  Posthumius  Tympanus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  «00. 

299.  CON8X7L8HIP. 

Q.  FULVIUS  NOBILIOR. 
T.  ANNIUS  LUSCUS. 

Prcetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
L.  Mummius  Nepos. 

Curule\£diles. 
C.  Sempronius  TudUanus.     M.  Frnfistt 
Nepos. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
C.  TUius  Nepos.    0.  jSUus  Peehu, 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Junius  Brutus.  C.  Numidus  Nepos. 
Cn.  Sicinius  Nepos.  C.  Claudius  Ca- 
nlna.  M.  Claudius  Maroellinus.  Q. 
CotiuB  Achilles.  Q.  Nevius  Matho. 
Q.  Catius  Nepos.  Sex.  Tullius  Nepos. 
C.  Flavitts  Fimbria. 

Quaestors. 

P.LiciniusCrassus.  Q,  Fabius  Maximus 
ServUianus.  D.  Junius  Brutus.  M. 
PinariusPosca.  C.  jERus  Tubero.  P. 
jEliusLigus.  L.AciUusGlabrio.  L. 
Flaminius  Nepos. 

Pio-qucstors. 
L.  CcBcUius  Denter.    Ser.  Fabius  Pictor. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  601. 

390.  CoxsuLSHiP. 

M.   CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS,  the 

third  time. 
L.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS.    He  died 
in  his  oflke. 

Prettor. 
Mabcus  Porcius  Cato.    He  died  in 
his  prstorship. 

Preetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
M..  Atilius  Serrahus. 

Curule  iBdiles. 
Q.  Fabius  ASnUUanus.    Q*  Fo&im  Pictor* 

Plebdan  .fidiles. 
C.  Veturius  Nepos.  P.  Juventius  Thalna* 
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Trtlmnes  ofihe  PeofU. 
M.  Scatinias  Aricinus.  M.  AtHlas  Serra- 
nua.  Claudius  Unimuius.  L.  Cod- 
lius  Metellus  CalvuB.  M.'AuieIius 
Scaurus.  L.  Valerius  Tappus.  Ti. 
Sempronius  Blanus.  C.  Fetillius  Spu- 
linus.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccua.  M.  Ad- 
11ns  Bnlbus. 

Qucfltcn. 
P.  ComaUuScipUtAJHcamutJEmmanut. 
L.  HottUiut  Tubtdiu.  M.  Licinius 
Croutu,  C.  LutaHut  Cerco.  C.  Clu' 
vUuSaxnliu  C.  Aiiliut  Serranut.  Sex. 
AtUistius  Nepoi.    Sex.  AUnnui  CarrU 

mtSm 

Pro-quastors. 
L.FhmimutNqfOs.  L.  CcecHius  Denier. 
L.Mummiu9.   Appian  only  affirms  that 
he  triumj^ed  over  the  Lusitanians. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  W2. 
301.  CosrsuLSHXP. 

L.  LICINIUS  LUCULLUS. 
A.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 

Prator  in  Fariher  Spain. 
SxR.  SuLPicins  Galbjl 

Cnnik  ^dfles. 
Q.  CacUku  MeUUuM.  JUAureUmi  Com. 

Plebeian  .SdOes. 
L.  HatHUiu  Mancinus.      C   PUtuHus 
Hypunu* 

Tribune*  ofihe  People* 
C.  LeUuB  Nepos.  C.  Nigidios  Figulus. 
L.  Posthumius  Tympanus.  M.  Fulci- 
nius  Nepos.  M.  Plstorius  Nepoe.  M. 
Statilius  Nepos.  C.  Valerius  Tappus. 
M.  Cincius  Aliroentus.  C.  Mulvius 
Nepos.   C.  Ridlitts  Nepos. 

QnsBStors. 
L.  Furius  Phiitu,  D.  Junius  SUanns 
ManUanut.  C.  HoHiiiut  Mancinus, 
Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Sex.  AHlius  Ser~ 
ranus,  L.  Duronius  Nqfos.  C.  Popi- 
Uus  Leenas.  Q.  PetUlius  Spurinui. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain. 
C.'Aurdius  Scaurus. 

Pro-quaestors. 
C.  Cluvius  Saiufa.    Sex,  Albinus  CarrU 
nus.  Sex.  Atilius  Nepoi.   L.FlamiHims 
Nepos. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  608. 

302.  COKSULSHIP* 

T.  QUINCTIUS  FLAMININUS. 
M'.  ACILIUS  BALBU& 

Prcetors. 
C.  Semproxius  Tudttaxus. 

Q.  ^LinS  PiBTUB. 

M.  Albivus  Oemixus. 
M.  FuFius  Nepos. 
C.  TiTios  Nepos. 

L.  AUBUXCULElUS  COTTA. 

Curule  ^diks. 
Cn.  ServiRus  Ccepio.    Q.  ServiHsu  Capio. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
M.  Junius  BnOus.     Q.  Cotius^  Achilles. 

Tribunes  qfthe  People. 
Q.  Pompelus  Nepos.  M.  Furius  Cras* 
sipes.  C.  Annmculdas  Cotta.  L.  Csb» 
alius  Denter.  C.  Trebonius  Asper. 
M.  Titius  Nepos.  M.  Toranius  Nepos. 
T.  Juventius  Thalna.  M.  Tuipilius 
Nepos.    A.  Trebfais  Oallus. 

Quostors. 
£..  JEmUius  Paulus.  C.  Terewtius  Varro. 
C.  Licmius  Crassus.  Q.  Calpumius 
Piso.  p.  Manilius  Nepos.  P.  GoUO' 
nius  Nepos.  M.  Aihtitu  Labeo.  Q. 
Steriinius  Nepos. 

Pro-prstor  in  Maoedon. 
C.  CosconUu  Nepos. 

Pro-quoston. 
C.  PopiUus  Lamas.  Sex.  ARfius  Carrinas. 
Q.  PetilHus  Spurinus. 

The  Third  Punic  War.      ^ 
YEAR  OF  ROME,  004. 

903.  COKSULBBIP. 

L.  MARCIUS  CENSOBINUS. 
M'.  MANUU8  NEPOS. 

Prtgior  in  Farther  Spaltt. 
C.  Vetilius  Nepos. 

Pr^tor  in  Macedon. 

P.  JUVEUTIUS  THALKA. 

(Hher  Praetors. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  iBviLiAjriTs. 
A.  Tebektius  Va&bo. 
Q.  Fabius  Pictob. 
Q.  Bjebius  Taxphilus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pub^ter.  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor. 
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Plebetan  ifidUak 
L-  CmcUiut  Metellus.     Claudiut  Unima» 
nut. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Scribonius  liibo.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi.  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso.  A.  Llci- 
nius  Nenra.  Sex.  ^lius  Partus  Catus. 
Sp.  MsBcilius  Tullus.  M.  Popilius  Ls- 
nas.  L.  Lollius  NqxM.  Sp.  Antius 
Resdo.    C.  UrbiniuB  Nepos. 

QuKStors. 
M.  ClauSta  MarceUus,  Cn,  Servilltu 
Gemintu.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Ncuica, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipui  HispaJlus.  M. 
^mUius  Lepidus  Porcina.  P.  Furius 
Philus.  C.  Fnlvius  Flaccus,  C.  Cal~ 
pumius  Piso. 

Pro-prKtor  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Ahurius  Geminus. 

Pro-qutestors. 
P.  ManUius  Nepos.     Q.  Stertinius  Ne- 
pos.    Sex.  AlUus  Carrinus.    P.  Gallo^ 
nius  Nepos.     Q.  PetiUius  Spnrinus. 

The  Secular  Games  celebrated  the  fourth 
time. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  606. 

304.  Consulship. 

SP.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS^ 

L.  CALPURNIUS  PISO  CiBSONIUS. 

ProPtors, 
L.  AURELIUS  COTTA. 

Q.  N^vius  Matho. 
C.  NuMisius  Nepos. 

Pnetor  on  board  the  Jket  ordered  Jbr 

Africa. 

L.  HosTiLius  Mavcthus. 

Pr(Eior  in  Farther  Spain. 
C.  Plautius  HypsiEiis. 

Preetoi'  in  Macedon. 
Q.  C^ciLius  Metellus. 

Cunile  iEdiles. 
Q.  FaUus  Maximum  ServUxanus.   M.  Pi- 
narius  Posca. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 

C.  Laliui  Sapiens.    C.  Nigidius  Figulus. 

Tribunes  of  (he  People. 

D.  Junius  Brutus.  C.  ^lius  Tubero. 
L.  Acilius  Glabrio.  M.  Poraponius 
Nepos.  Q.  Apronius  Nepos.  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus.  P.  iElius  Ligus.  L. 
Volumnius  Flamma.  C.  Fundanius 
Fnndulus.  M.  Sextilius  Nepos. 


QUSBSUXS. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba.  L.  Com^ue  Lem- 
tuhu.  P.  lAHnius  Crassus  Mudanats, 
T.  Didius  Nepos.  P.  Rupilius  Nepoa. 
P.  Popilitis  La;uas.  Ap.  Clau^Uus  Cem.. 
iho.  M.  Sergius  Silus. 

Proconsul  in  Afiica, 
M.  Manilius  Nepos. 

Pro-pnetoTs  in  Sicily  and  Hither  Spain. 
Q.  Fdbius  Victor.   Q.  Babius  TamphUw. 

Pro-quasiors. 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispa/lus.  P.  Measi^ 
lius  Nepos.   P.  Furius  Philus.    Q./V- 
tillius  SpuHnus.     P.  GaUonius  Nepox, 
Q.  SUrtinius  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  606. 
305.  Consulship. 

P.    CORNELIUS    SCIPIO    AFRIC. 

iEMILIANUS. 
C.    LIVIUS    ALAMILLANUS    JDRU- 

sus. 

Cexsohs. 
L.  Cornelius  I^ientulus  Lupus. 
L.  Mardus  Centiorinus. 

THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  LUSTRUX- 

Prcttors. 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
L.  Cjeciliub  Metellus  Calvus. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
Q.  CoTius  Achilles. 

Praetor  on   board  the  fleet  designed  fbr 

Africa. 

M.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Pr(etor  in  Farther  Spain. 
Claudius  Unimanus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
Sp,    Mummius   Nepos.       Q.  Pompous 
Nepos. 

PlebeiaQ  ^diles. 
M.  Titius  Nepos.    M.  Furius  Crassipes. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Flaminius  Nepos.  L.  Lutatius  Coco. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus.  C  Genucius  Ne- 
pos. C.  Maenius  Nepos.  L.  Hostilins 
Tubulus.  C.  Cluvius  Saxula.  Sex. 
Antistius  Nepos.  M.  Licioius  Crassus. 
TL  Memmius  Nepos. 

Quaestors. 
M.  Cosconius  Nepos.  C.  ComeUus  Scipio 
.  HispaUus.  L*  Plautius  Hypsams.  P. 
Cornelius  Celhegus.  T.  Posthumius 
Tympanus.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Paiereulus. 
M,  TUiniut  Curvut*  P.  VirgisUus 
Ruiilus. 
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Proeontml  i»  Africa. 
L.  Calpurniiu  Piao  CaBsonius. 

Pro-jtneeor  on  board  the  fleet  in  Africa. 
L»  HattUiu*  Mandmus. 

Pfeo-pnetor  in  Macedon. 
Q.  CaciHus  MeielluM, 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sardinia. 
(2*  Noeviui  Malho, 

Pro-quantors. 
Ser.  Sulpieius  Gaiba.     P.  Rvpiliut  Ne- 
jfot.    Ap,  ClaudiuM  Ceniho.     M,  Ser~ 
gkis  SUus.    P.  ManiHus  Nepos,     Q. 
SteriMus  Nepot. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  607- 

306.  COKSULSHIP. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
L.  MUMMIUS  ACHAICUS.    He  tri- 
umpha  oTcr  the  Aehaiana  and  Coiiiu 


Prastor  <»  HUher  Sptrim, 
C.  NioiDiua  FiouLus. 

Prteiort  in  several  other  places. 
Q,  Fabius  Maximus  Se&viliakus. 

CV .  SXRYILIUS  CiBPIO. 

C.  Valerius  Tappus. 
SsAvius  Fabius  Pictob. 
L.  POSTHUMIUS  Ttmpanus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M,  PofUhts  Lcenas,   A.  Licinius  Nerva, 

Plebeian  ^dQea. 
L.  Seribonius  IJho,  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso. 

l^Hbunes  of  the  People, 
Sex.  Atilius  Scrranus.  C.  Hostilius  Man- 
dnuB.  Sex.  Albiua  Garrinas.  C.  Po- 
piUus  Lcnas.  M.  Furius  Luacas.  Ser. 
rulvius  Flaocus.  D.  Junius  Manliamts. 
L.  Duronius  Nepos.  A.  Viiginius  Ne- 
pos.    C.  Furius  Aculeo. 

Quaestors. 
C.  Atmus  Serranm.  £..  RupiUus  Nepos, 
P.  Mucius  Sfcevola,  P,  Cornelius  Len^ 
tttlus*  L*  Cornelius  Sulla,  L.  Come- 
Kus  Ceihegus,  M,  Titinius  Nepos,  C. 
Lidnitis  Nerva, 

Proconsul  in  Africa. 
P.  Goroelius  Sdpio  Africanus  ^milianus. 
He  triumphs  orer  Africa,  Carthage,  and 
AsdiubaL 

PxorprstoT  on  board  the  fleet  in  Africa. 
M.  Atilius  Serranus. 


Q.  CmcUius  MeZus  Maeedonicus.  He 
triumphs  over  Maoedon  and  the  fake 
PhiUp. 

Pro-praetor  in  SidJjr. 
L.  CceeUius  MeteUus  Cahus.    Ser.  Sul~ 
pieius  Galba. 

Pio^uftttoia. 
L.  Plautius  Hypseeus.     T.  PosAmmius 
Tympanus.     M.  Sergius  Silus.    Ap. 
Claudius  Centho.    P.   Virginius  Ru- 
tilus. 

Carthage  and  Corinth  destroyed  by  the 
Romans. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  608. 

307*  CoirsuLSHip. 
Q.  JABIUS  MAX.  ^MILIANUS. 
L.  HOSTILIUS  MANCINUS. 

Prcetor  in  Hither  Sp<An. 
C.  Ljelius  Sapieks. 

Preetors  in  different  Countries* 
8p.  Mummius. 

M.  TOBANIUS. 

T.  JuvxwTiuB  Thalva. 

M.  PiNABlUS  FOSCA. 

C  AruvculeiusCotta. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  JEmiRus  Lepidus  Porcina.     P.  Cor- 
neHus  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio. 

Plebeian  JEdiles. 
L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi.    D.  Junius 
BruiuSy  afterward  CaUaikus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  lAdnius  Crassus.  Q.  Calpumius  Piso. 
P.  Man'dius.  Q.  PetUUus  Spurinus.  Q^ 
Stertinius.  M.  Servilius.  P.  (HUoniu.*. 
C.  Terentius  Varro.  M.  Atinius  Labeo. 
L.  Arenntus. 

QuaxtoTS. 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  M.  Perpenna. 
C.  Mcmmius  Gallus.  M^.  Aguilhts. 
C.  Livius  Salinator.  P.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Sura.  Q.  Antonius  Balbus. 
C.  Persius  Flaccus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  609. 

30&  Consulship. 

SER.  SULPICItJS  GALBA. 
L.  AURELIUS  COTTA. 
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M.  TiTiwi. 

Q.  Serviliub  Cmpso. 

L.  LOLLIOS. 

Sex.  iELius  Vmtxss  Catus. 

Q.  POMPCIUB. 

Bl.  FUAIirS  CAA8SIPE8. 

Gurule  ^diles. 
Sex.  Amut  Serranut.  C  MostUius  Man- 


Plebeian  JEdBn. 
D.  JutUtu  SUanui  Manlkmut.    L.  Hou 
tmm  TubuUu. 

Trihunei  of  the  People, 
M.  CUuidius  MaicdluB.  G.  Calpuniiiu 
Piao.  C.  FurinsBroodiui.  L.  L»to- 
riufl  Plancianua.  C.  Pimiriiu  Turdus. 
C.  FulviusFlaccus.  C.  Abudua  Canu. 
C.  Lucretius  Trio.  D.  Quinctius.  C. 
Servilius  CawB. 

QuBStOEB. 

Cn^Octavku.  L.  ValeHus  Fhuxut,  T, 
Annius  Luicui.  A.  GoHnim  Nepos, 
So.  Lucretitu  GaUut.  T.  ViUius  Tap- 
pidut  Annaiit.    Z.  ComeHut  SUenna, 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain, 
C.  Lslius  Sapiens. 

ProamnU  in  Farther  ^mmm. 
Q.  Fabitts  Maximus  ^milianus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  610. 

309.  CONSULSHTP. 

AP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER,  whotri, 

umphs  over  the  Salassi. 
Q.  cJecilius  METELLUS  MACE- 

DONICU8. 

Prceiors,^ 
M.  iElMiLius  Lepidus  Porci^a. 

M.  POPILIUS  LiBNAS. 
M.  TiTIUB. 

Q.  PoMPEius,  Sue 

Cnmle  ^diles. 
P.  Furius  Philus.     L,  Comeliu*  Len- 
tulus. 

Plebeian  iEdiles. 
Ser,  Fulviiu  Flaccut,    L.  Duronitu. 

Tribune's  of  the  People, 
Titius  Didius.    The  other  nine  aie  un- 
known^ 

Quaistors. 
C.  Mareius  Figuhts.     C  Antonms  Ne^ 
pos,   L,  Aurelius  Orestes,  4t^. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  Oil. 

310.  CoKBULsaiP. 

L.  C^CILIUS    METELLUS  CAL- 

VUS. 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  SERVOLIA- 

NUS. 

Genboas. 
P.   Gomelius  Sdpio  Afticsmis  fF»mtHm^ 

nus. 
L.  MammiusL 

THE  FIFTT-BEVSITTH    I-VBTRlTli^ 

Prcetors* 
L.  HOSTILIUS  TuBULua. 
A.  LiciKiUB  Nerya. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

C,  Fannius  Strabo.    The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

Quostora. 
L.  TViMHdUitf,  Fhcems,  SertfiSf  jie. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain, 
Q.  GsBcilitts  Metalhu  MacedoolcoB. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  613. 

311.  GOKSULSHIP. 

CN.  SERVILIUS  CJSPIO. 
Q.  POMPEIUS. 

Prettors, 

D.  JOTENTIUB  SiLAKUB  MaXLIAVITS. 
L.  Hp6TII.lUB  TUBITLUS,  ^C. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
P.  Mudus  Scsvola.    The  omer  nine  are 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain, 
Q.  GsBcilius  Macedonicus. 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spaium 
Q,  Fabiua  Maximus  Senrflianua. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  613. 

312.  GOVBULSHIP. 

a  LSLIUS  SAPIENS. 
Q.  SERVILIUS  G^PIO. 

Prcetors, 

L.  GORKELIUB  LSKTULUSy  &C 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C  Memmius  Oallus.    The  other  nine  i 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spaiiu 
Q.  PompeiuB. 
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YEAR  OP  ROME,  (H4. 

313*  COKSULSBIP* 

CN.  CALPURNIUS  PI80. 
M.  P0PILIU8  LANA& 

Prcetors, 

C.  CORVELIUS  SCIPIO  HlSPALLUS. 
li.  CAI.PVA|riV8  PlSO. 

7V»MM«  of  eftf  People. 
A.  GaUniiM.  Ti  Clwidias  Aaelhif .  Tbt 
otbec  eight  we  unknowB. 

Pfoeonnd  !»  Fartkfr  ^km, 
Q.  ServiliuB  Ciepio. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  616. 

314.  CONSULSBIP. 

p.   CORNELIUS  SCIPIO   NA8ICA 
SERAPIO. 

D.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS  CAUUAICUS. 

Preetor9. 
T.  DiDius,  &C. 

Tfibumes  of  ike  PtopU. 
C.  Cnndiu.  The  omer  nine  are  unknown. 

Proootuul  in  HWUr  %taim. 
M.  Popilius  7 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  6ie. 

316.  CoVSULSHIPt 

M.  iEMILIUSLEPIDUSPORCINA. 
C.  HOSTIUUS  M ANCINUS,  who  tb- 
dkated. 

^  Prcetort, 

P«  MaVXItIUS  Nxpos. 
M.  ClaUBIVB  MAB.CEX.LVa* 

Tribunen  of  the  People, 
L.  CMtiufl  Looginui,  whopiObliflhed  a  law 
for  voting  by  tablets.  Al.' Antiua  Briso. 
The  other  ejgbt  are  unknown. 

QaflBetoiBi 
7.  SewifroniuM  Gracchui^  j^» 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain, 
D.  Junius  Brutus  CaUucua. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  617- 

316L  COKSULBHIP. 

p.  FURIUS  PHILU8. 

SEX.  ATILIUS  SERRANUS. 

CXXSO&B. 

App.  Claudius  Pulcfacr. 
Q,  Fulvhis  Nobifior. 


TBS  FirTT-BfOBm  LVSTIUX. 
Preetore, 

P.  MUCIUS  SCiEYOI^ 

P.  CoavELius  LsKTULua,  Ax. 

Tribimet  of  the  People. 
L.  Furius  BrQoohus>    The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

Proconndin  HUher  Spai^ 
M.  ^milius  Lepidus. 

Procontui  in  Farther  Spain* 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Callaacua. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  618. 
317*  CovauLSBiF. 
8ER.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS,  who  tri. 
umphs  over  the  Vaidasi,  a  people  of 
inyricum. 
Q.  CALPURNIUS  PISO, 

Preetor$. 
C,  Calpuknius  Pibo. 
M.  GoBCOvivs  Nepos. 

TrUmnee  of  the  People^ 
P.  Rupilius  Rufua.    The  odier  nine  are 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  the  country  of  the  Veueti  in 

Italy. 

Sex.  AtUiua  Senemia. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  619. 

318.  COVBULBHIP. 

P.  OORNEUUS  SCIPIO  AFRICA- 

NUS. 
.£31 ILIANUS,  a  second  dme. 
C.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS. 

Pnetors* 
C,  HosTiLiuB  Makcikub. 
L.  Plautius  Htpsjeub,  &c. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Fannins  Stiabo.    The  other  nine  are 
unkiiQwn. 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  CaUalcus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  620. 

319.  ComuLBBiP. 

P.  MUCIUS  SC^VOLA. 
L.  CALPURNIUS  PISO. 

Prcetors, 
T.  Akkittb  LusciTB  RuFue. 

C.  OCTATJVB,  &a 

Curule  MdSio. 
Q.  Lucretius  Flavus  VespHbh 

H  B  2 
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Tribrnw  ^Hhg  People. 

Tib.  Sempronius  Ghncchuti,  who  was  killed 

in  hii  office.  M.  Octavius  CeciDa.  Q. 

Mummius.     L.  Rubrius  Varro.     P. 

Apuleius  Satarnioiu.  Q.  .£liiis  Tubero^ 

&C.&.C. 

Procontul  In  Forfher  Spain. 
D.  Junius  ^rutus  Callaicus. 

ProconmU  in  Campania. 
Q.  CiBcilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
Gn.  Semlius  Capio. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  621. 

320.  COXSULSHIP. 

P.  POFILIUS  LiENAS. 
P.  RUPILIU8. 

PrtHore. 
C.  Sempkonius  Tuditaxus. 
C.«Ma&civs  Figulus,  &c. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Pompdus  Rufus.    The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain, 
D.  Junius   Brutus  Callaicus,  who  tri- 
umphs over  the  Lusitanians  and  (Hlli- 


Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain. 
P.   Cornelius  Scipio  Afric.  iEmilianus, 
who  takes   Numantia,   and  obtains  a 
triumph  at  Rome. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  622. 

321.  Consulship. 

P.  LICINIUS  CRASSUS  MUCIA- 
NUS,  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

L.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS,  the  flamen 
of  Mars. 

Ceksorb. 
Q.  Cncilius  Metellus  Macedonicus. 
Q.  PompeYus. 

THE  FIFTT-NINTH  LUSTAVK. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C  Papirius  Carbo.     The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
P.  RupUius,  who  received  the  honour  of 
an  ovation,  after  he  had  reduced  the 
slaves  in  Sicily. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  62a 

322.  Consulship. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
M.  PERPENNA. 


Tribmnesofthe  People. 
C.  Atinius  Labco.  The  other  nme  we  i 
known. 

Proeonsid  in  Ana. 
P.  Lidnius  Crassus  Murianniu 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  624. 
323.  Consulship. 
C.  SEMPRONIUSTUDITANUS,  wbo 
triumi^  over  the  lapidians,  a  people  of 
Istria. 
M.  AQUILLIUS. 

Proconsul  in  Asia. 
M.  Perpenna. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  fl25. 

324.  Consulship. 
CN.  OCTAVIUS. 

T.  ANNIUS  LUSCU8  RUFUS. 

Proconsul  in  Asia. 
M.  Aqnilfius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  ei^ 

325.  Consulship. 
L.  CASSIUS  LONGINUS. 
L.  CORNELIUS  CINNA. 

Proconsul  in  Asia, 
M.  AquiDius. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  627. 
326.  Consulship. 
M.  ^MILIUS  LEPIDUS. 
L.  AURELIUS  ORESTES. 

The  Secular  Oames,  for  the  fourth  time. 

Censobs. 
Q.  Fabius  Max.  Servilianus. 
L.  CflBdlius  Metellus  Calvus,  who  both 
abdicated. 

Preetor  in  Sicily. 
T.  QuiNCTius  Flakininus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Junius  Pennus.    The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

Quaestor  in  Sardinia. 
C.  Sempronius  Gracdius. 

Proconsul  in  Asia, 
M.  Aquillius,  who  triumphs. 
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YEAR  OF  ROME^  Q2& 

327«  COKSVLSBIP. 

IM.  PLAUTIUS  HYPS^US. 
JM.  FULVIUS  FLACCUS. 

CENSORfl. 

On.  Seirilius  Cepio. 
L.  Caatius  Longinus. 

TH£  SIXTIETH  LUSTRUM. 

Prvtors. 
C.  Favkius  Stkabo. 
L.  Opimius. 
-  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  &c. 

Proconsul  in  Sardntitu 
L.  AurelittB  Orestes. 

Pro-quiestor  in  Saidinia. 
C.  Scmpronitu  Gracchus^ 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  629. 

32&   COKSULSHIF. 

C-  CASSIUS  LONGINUS. 
C.  SEXTIUS  CALVINUS. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  lAguria. 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 
L.  Auielius  Orestes. 

Proeoruul  in  FregtOa, 
li.  Opunins; 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  630. 

329.  COKSULSHIP. 

Q.  GiBCILIUS  METELIiUS  BALE  A- 

RICUS 
T.  QUINCTIUS  FLAMININUS. 

Prtrtors. 
Sex.  Julius  CiSflAR. 
Q.  Marcius  Rex. 

Q.  ^LIUS  TUBERO. 

L.  Julius  Caesar,  &c 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
C.  Sempronius  Oracciius.  Aufeius  Nepos. 
The  other  eight  are  unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  GauL 
C.  Seztius  Calrmns. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 
L.  Aureiius  Orettes. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  GauL 

yi.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  triumphs  over 

the  Ligurcs,  Vooontii,  SahiTii,  Sc/c 


YEAR  OP  ROME,  631. 

330.  COVSULSHIF. 

CN.  DOMITIUS  iENOBARBUS. 
C.  FANNIUS  STRABO. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  SemproniuH  Gracchus.      M.  Livius 
Drusus.    Q.  Rubrius  Vazro.    M.  Bm- 
bius  Tamphilus.     The  other  six  are 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  the  Baleares  islands. 
Q.  Ccdlius  Metellus. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  GauL 

0.  Sextius  Calyinus,  who  triumphs  over 

the  Ligures,  Vocondi,  Saluvii,  &c. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 
L.  Aurdius  Orestes,  wlio  triumphs  over 
the  Sardinians. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  632.  ' 

331.  Consulship. 
L.  OPIMIUS. 

Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS  ALLOBRO- 
GICUS. 

Prcetor  in  Asia. 

QUIVTUS  MUCIUS  SCAYOLA. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
M.  Mhiucitts  Rufus.    L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Bestia.    C.  Licinius  Nerva.   The  other 
seven  are  unknown. 

Qusestor  in  Asia. 
P.  RutUius  Ruflts. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  Gaul. 
Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus. 

Proconsul  in  the  Baleares  islands. 
Q.  CaDdlius  Metellus  Baleariciis. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  633. 

332.  COKSULSUIF. 

p.  MANLIUS  NEPOS. 
C.  PAPIRIUS  CARBO. 

Censors. 
L.  Calpuniias  Piso  FrugL 
Q.  CiBcilius  Metellus  Bfdearicus. 

the  SIXTT-FIRST  LUSTRUM. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
P.  Dednius  Mus.    M.  Octavius  Nepos. 
The  other  dght  are  unknown. 

Proconsuls  in  Transalpine  GauL 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  triumphs  over 

the  Allobroges  and  Bituitus,  king  of 

the  ArvemL 
Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  who  trinmphs 

over  the  Gauls  and  the  ArvemL 
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TEAR  OP  ROME)  834. 

33S.  ConuLftHiP. 
L.  C^GILIUS  METELLUS  DAL- 

MATICUS. 
L.  AURELIU8  COTTA. 

Pfwtor*. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximub  Ebu&itus,  &c 

Tribtmet  ofihe  People, 
C  MariuB  Nepos.     The  other  nine  are 
unknown. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  636. 

334.  CovsuLSHiP. 
M.  PORCIUS  CATO. 

Q.  MARCIUS  REX. 

The  fint  dted  during  his  magistracy ; 
and  in  his  place  was  subatituted 
Q.  JELIUS  TUBERO. 

Proemnd  in  Dalmatia, 
L.  Csdlius  Metellus,  who  triumphs  over 

the  Dahnatians. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  636. 

335.  COVSULBHIP. 

L.  C^CILIUS  METELLUS. 
Q.  MUCIUS  SCJEVOLA. 

Ptoctruul  m  Ligufia, 
■Q,  Maicius  Rez,  who  triumphs  ovetr  the 
StenL 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  637. 

336.  Consulship. 
C.  LICINIUS  GETA. 

Q,  FABIUS  MAXIMU6  EBURNUS. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  638. 

337.  CoirsuLSRTP. 

M.  iEMILIU3  8CAURUS,  who  tri- 
umphs over  the  Cami. 
M.  CiECILIUS  METELLUS. 

Censobb. 
L.  CfBcUius  MeteQus  Dahnadcus. 
Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbus. 

THE  SIXTT-SECOMD  LUSTB.UM. 

Praetore, 
P.  Decihus  Mtrs. 
G.  Mabius  Nepos. 
Trihunes  of  the  People, 
P.  Rupilius  Rufixs.    The  other  nine  are 
mktoown. 

Proconntl  in  the  cotmity  of  (he  Cami, 
M.  ^mitius  Scaurus,  who  triomphe  over 
the  Cami. 


YEAR  OF  ROME5  630. 
33&  Coir8Ui.BBiP. 
M.  ACILIUS  BAliBUa 
C.  PORCIUS  CATO. 

Preetor  «i  FarQuer  Spam. 
C  Maiuits  Nepos. 
Pfofor  in  lUyrieum, 
T.  DiDiuB  Nspos. 

ProcoiutU  in  Sarduum, 
M.  CttdUttB  MrteUas. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  640L 

339.  C0K8UL8HIP. 

P.  CiECILIUS  METELLUS  CAPRA- 

RIUS. 
CN.  PAPIRIUS  CARBO. 

Preetor  a  eecond  Himefar  capUal  ermKv. 
Lucius  CASSfus  Lovoivus. 

Tribunet  ofihe  People. 
Sex.  Peduedus  Nepos.     The  other  nine 
aie  unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia. 
M.  Csadllus   MeceiluB,    who  trinrophs 
over  the  Satdi 

Proeo^iui  in  maceobtttn, 
C.  CsBdlittS  MeteQus  Oaprarios,  who  tii^ 
umphs  over  the  Thiaeians  Bnd  Mace- 


Pro^Nwtor  agMnst  the  SeordtecL 
T.  Didius  N^wty  who  totomphs  over  the 
Scordisci  and  Macedonia. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  641. 

340.  COKSULSHIP. 

M.  LIVIUS  1>RUSUS. 
C.  CALPURNIUS  PISO. 

Prtrtor  in  Farther  Spain, 
L.  Calpuxlkius  Piso  Fbuoi. 

YEAR  OF  ROMS,  641. 
34L  Consulship. 
P.  CORNELnJS  SCIPIO  NASICA. 
L.  CALPURNIUS  PISO  BBSTIA. 

Prcetort, 
L.  Cabbius  LovoiKua 
Seb.  Sulp<iciub  Oaiba,  &c. 

Tribtmet  of  the  Peofk, 
C.  Meumius  Odhife. 

C.  BcebiusSuloa. 

Quostor  te  Numidikk 
P.  Sextiue  Nepoe. 

Proeonenlin  Maeednm* 
M.  LiviHs  DkusBS, 
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YEAR  OF  ROME,  643, 

342.  COVBULSHIP. 

M.  MINUCIU8  RUFUS. 
SP.  POSTHUMIUS  AI^INUS. 
Pratort  at  Rome. 

Q.  Marcius  Philippuh. 

Q.  Sbavilius  ClEPlO. 

Tfihtmet  rfthe  Pe0pk, 
P.  Lidnius  CnsBus  Divca.    G.  Manlius 
limetaina.  L.  Anniiis  Ncpoe.  L.  Lu- 
alius  Balbn*.    The  other  six  an  no- 
known. 

Proeontvl  in  Macedonia, 
M.  Livius  Drntos,  who  triumphs  orer 
theSomdlsd. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  644. 

343.  COVSULBHIP. 

Q.  CAGILIUS  METELLUS  NUMI- 

DICUS. 
M.  JULIUS  SILANUS. 

CXN80&8. 

M.  iEmilioi  Souinii. 
M.  LWius  Drusus,  who  died  during  his 
magistzacy. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia* 

JH.  MlmdnB  Rufus. 

ProeoHitd  in  Numiidkk 

Spb  Posthunmis  Albinus. 

Procomul  in  Farther  Spain, 
Q.  Senrilius  Coepio. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  646. 

344.  COKBULSHIP. 

SEE.  SULPICIUS  OALBA. 

a.  HORTEN8IUS  NEPOS,  who  did 

not  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office : 
and  in  whose  place  was  suhstituted 
M.  AURELIUS  8CAURUS. 
Csirsoiuk 
Q>  FaMua  Allobragicus. 
C.  litdniuB  Geta. 

THX  SIXTT-THlftD  LVntHVU' 

Proeonsub  in  N^mnidin, 
Q.  CascQius  Numidicus. 
Q.  Scnrilius  (kqiio,  irho  triumphs  o?er 

the  LusitanL 
M.  Minudus  Rufus,  who  triumphs  over 

the  Scoidisd  snd  TriballL 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  64^ 

a4lk  Co]78tTL8HlP. 

U  CAaSIUS  LONGINUa 
G.  MARIUS  NEPO& 

The  first  was  killed  during  his  magi^ 
stngr :  and  in  his  place  was  substituted 
M.  ^MILIUS  SCAURUS  II. 


THbmneeqfike  Peapie. 
h,  ManlinsMsDdBus.  C.  Coelins  OaUus. 
Sp.  Thorius  Balbus.    The  other  seven 
are  unknown. 

QuMlorsin  Nunudia. 
L,  ComOinM  Snlia,    Cn.  Odavku  Ruflu, 
Q.  Ceeeilhu  Numidicus^  who  triumphs 
over  the  Numidians  and  Jugurtha. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  647- 

346.  GOMSULSHIP. 

G.  ATILIU8  SERRANUS. 
Q.  SERVUilUS  GCEPIO. 

Prtetort, 
M.  Liciwius  Gbassus. 
G.  AiTKiuB  Bellievub. 

G.  FlaYIUB  FI]tBRIj^  && 

Adiles. 
P,  lAeiniu*  Cratnu,     Q,  Caciiku  Me- 
teUus  N^fos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Q.  Mudus  Sesvok.    The  other  nine  are 
unknown 

Proconsul  in  Numidia. 
G.  Marius  NepoB. 

Pro^prsBtor  in  AiHcs. 
L.  Atmius  BelHenns. 

PiD>qu«6tor  in  Numidia. 
L,  Cornelius  Sulla. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  64& 

847.  GoirsuLBBip. 
P.  RUTILIU8  RUFUS. 
GN.  MALLIUS  MAXIMUS. 

PrcBtor  in  Sardinia, 
T.  Albucius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People. 

h,  Licinius  GnBsus.    G.  Gasdus  Longi- 

nus.    The  other  dght  are  unknown. 

QuMtor  in  Sardinia. 
Cn,  Pompeius  Slrabo. 

Pfoconsml  in  NarionneGauL 
Q.  Servilius  Gcepio. 

Proconsul  in  Numidia, 
G.  Marius  Nepos,  who  triumphs  over  the 
Numidians  and  Jugurtha. 

Pro-qusstor  in  Numidia. 
JU  Corneous  SuUa. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  648. 

348.  GONSULSHIP. 

G.  MARIUS  NEPOS  II. 
C,  FLAVIUS  FIMBRIA. 
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C.  Aureliui  Scaurus, 


Tribunet  of  the  People. 
C.  Cueias  Longinus.  Cn.  Domitiun  ^no- 
harbus.  C.  Servilius  OlsucUu  L.  Mar- 
dus  Philippas.    The  other  six  are  un- 
known. 

Pnvpraetor  in  Sardinia. 
T,  Alhuciut  Nepoi. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  660. 

349.  COKBULBHIP. 

C.  MARIUS  NEPOS  III. 
L.  AURELIUS  ORESTES,  who  died 
during  the  term  of  his  magistracy. 

Pnxior  in  Sicily, 
C.  Seryilicts  Casca* 

Frator  in  Hither  Spain. 
M.  FuLTius  NoBiLion. 

Prcetor  in  Macedonia. 
C  Calpuakius  Piso  Cjsbonius. 

Prcetor  in  Asia. 
M.  Aktokius  Nepos. 

Curule  ^dilea. 
Q.  Mudta  Sceeoola.  L.  Licinitu  Crasiut, 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  651. 

350.  COKSULSHIP. 

C.  MARIUS  NEPOS  IV. 
L.  LUTATIUS  CATULU8.  - 

Ceksors. 
Q.  Csdlius  Metellus  Numidicut. 
C.  CBciliua  MetelluB  Oaprarius. 

THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  LUSTRUM. 

Pr<eior  in  Sicily. 
L.  LlCiXIUS  LUCULLUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
A.  Pompeius  Rnfus.  L.  Apuleius  Satur- 
ninus.  T.  Junius  Nepos.  The  other 
tfcven  are  unknown.  M.  Antonius,  after 
having  given  ciiase  to  the  pirates  of  Cili- 
da,  obtains  at  Rome  the  honour  of  a 
naval  triumph. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  652. 

351.  C0X8UL8HIP. 
C.  MARIUS  NEPOS  V.  who  triumphs 

over  the  Teutones,  the  Gimbri,  and  the 

Ambrones. 
M.  AQUILIUS  NEP03. 


Tribunet  of  the  Peoole. 
M.  Adlius  OUbrio.    The  oAer  nine  ■« 
unknown. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalpine  GanL 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  IxiumpliB  Offf 
the    Teutones,    the  Gimbri,    and  Ac 
Ambrones. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  66S. 

352.  CoxsuLsaiP. 

C.  MARIUS  NEPOS  VI. 
L.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS- 

Prcetors. 

C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  &c- 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 

A.  Nonnhis  Sufibnsa.  L.  Apukina  Satsr- 

DinusII.  Cn.BajbiusTamphilua.  The 

other  seven  are  unknown* 

Quceston. 

a.  ServiMs  Ceepio.     C  SauJHsss  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  SicUif. 

M.  Aquilius  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  654- 

353.  Consulship. 

M.  ANTONIUS  NEPOS. 

A.  POSTHUMIUS  ALBINUS. 

Praetor  in  Farther  Spain. 
L.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

Preetor  in  Asia, 

Q.  MUTIUS  SCiEYOLA. 

Curule  MAika. 
€.  Clastdius  Puldur,  L.  Valeriue  Flaeeus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Pordus  Cato.  Q.  Pompeius  RuAis. 
Q.  Calidius  Nepos.  P.  Fuiius  Nepos. 
C.  Canuleius  Dives.  C.  Derianus. 
Sex.  Titius  Nepos.  L.  Eqniliiis  Fiima. 
nuB.  L.  Apuleius  Satuninus  III.  The 
tenth  is  unknown. 

Quostors  in  Macedonia. 
C.  Junius  Norbanus.    M,  AquiSuSy  aflcr 
the  defeat  of  the  Sidlian  sUves>  t 
the  honour  of  an  ovation. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  655. 

354.  Consulship. 

Q.  CiECILIUS  METELLUS  NEPOS. 
T.  DIDIUS  NEPOS. 

Prcetor  of  Rome. 
M.Valerius  Flaccus. 
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Prtetor  in  SkUy. 
h.  D0MITIU8  JEvouAMMvn, 

Prcetor  in  Macedonia. 
C.  Sextius  Calvivus. 

Trilmnet  of  the  People, 
M.  Donmius  Nqxw.    A  Plautius  SilYa- 
nus.     The  other  eight  are  unknown. 
L.  Cornelius  DdlabdLIa  triumphs  over 
the  Lusitani. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  «^ 

356.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS. 
P.  UOINIUS  CRASSUS. 

Censo&s. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
M.  Antooius  Nepos. 

THE  SIXTT-rirXH  LUSTRUM. 

Predor  in  SicUy, 

L.  HORTEVSIUS  NXFOS. 

Proeomul  in  Farther  Sjpam, 
T.  Didius  Nepos. 

Pn^-pretor  in  Macedonia* 
C.  Settiut  CaMnut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  657. 

35&  COKSULSHIP. 

CN.  BOMITIUS  ^NOBARBUS. 
C.  GASSIUS/LONOINUS. 

Prcetor  at  Rome, 
Sex.  Julius  Cmsasu 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  «68. 

357.  COXSULSHIP. 

p.  lilCINIUS  CRASSUS. 
Q.  MUTIUS  SC^VOLA. 

Prartor  in  SicUff. 
C.  Claudius  PuLCHsm. 

7ri5tflK»  of  the  People, 
C.  Junius  Norbanus.    L.  Auielins  Cotts. 
T.  Didius  Nepos.  L.  Antistins  Rhegi- 
nus.    The  other  six  are  unknown. 

Procontui  in  SUher  Spain. 
T.  Didius  Nepos. 

Procontui  in  Farther  Spain, 
P.  lidnius  Crassns. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,,  659. 
£358.  CovsuLsHip. 
C.  CCBLIUS  CALDUS. 
L.  DOMITIUS  ^NOBARBUS. 


Preetor  at  Borne, 

h,  CO&WELIUS  ClKVA. 

Preetor  in  Asia. 
L.  Valebius  Flaccus. 

Tribune  of  the  People, 
L.  Sestius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  HWier  Spain. 
T.  Didius  Nepos. 

Proconevl  in  Farther  Spain. 
P.  licinius  Crassns. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  660. 

359.  CoKSULSHIP. 

C.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS. 

M.  HERENNIUS  NEPOS. 

• 

Prettors  at  Rome, 
T.  Makilius  Nepos. 

L.  COKNELIUS  SylLA. 

Pnator  in  Sicily, 
Cn.  Pompeius  Stbabo. 

Preetor  in  Farther  Spain, 
P.  C0KKELIU8  Scipio  Nasica. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain. 
T.  Didius  Nepos,  who  triumphs  over  the 
Cdtiberian^ 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain, 
P.  Lidnius  Crsssus,  who  triumphs  over 
the  Lusitani. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  66L 

360.  Consulship. 
C.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
M.  PERPERNA  NEPO& 

Cevsoks. 
Cn.  Domitius  ^nobazlras. 
L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

THE  SIXTT-BIXTH  LUSTRUM. 

Pretor  in  Sicily. 
C,  Geminius  Nepos. 

Preetor  in  Asia, 
L.  Cornelius  Stlla. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spain, 
C,  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain. 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpb  Nasica. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  662. 
361.  Consulship. 

L.  ALiRCIUS  PHILIPPU9. 
SEX.  JULIUS  CiGSAR. 
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THB  CAPITOLINB  VARBLBS; 


PrHortUBome. 
Q.  PoMPExus  RuruB. 

Pneior  Im  Narbonne^Gaul 

M.  P0RCIU8  Cato  LicijriAXVs. 

Pnttor  in  Atia, 

L.  Cassius  LoiroiNUs. 

Curule  .£dile. 
M.  Clamdiui  MareeBus. 

Tribunes  ofihe  People. 
M.  LiTiQt  Dnifof.  P.  Taiquitiui  Nepos. 
Q.  Variiu.  HibiTda  Sueronenais.  L. 
Fufini  Calenoi.  C.  Pi^irim  Garbo. 
Q.  Rabriut  Vana  L.  Lucdus  Nepos. 
TIm  other  Aree  ace  onknoini. 

QuMlor  inCMpme  OauL 

Q.  SertoHut  Nepot. 
The  M|nic  War. 

.     YEAR  OF  ROME,  663. 
362.  CoirsuLSHip. 
SEX.  JULIUS  C^SAR. 
P.  RUTILFUS  RUFUS,  who  waa  killed 
dttiiog  hia  magiMncj. 

PreOor  ai  Rome. 
Q.  Vaeivb  Hibatda. 

Prwior  in  Ihrhonne-GnO. 
C  Gjecilius  Metellus.- 

Cunik  .ffidUe. 
C.  JuRue  Ceuar  Strabo. 

TrOunet  of  the  People. 
C  Soiboniua  Curia    Q.  GsBciliua  Metel- 
lot  Gekr.    M.  Platoiias  JHepou.    C. 
Vdleios  Nepoa.    The  other  aix  ate  iin. 
knowD. 

Pro-pTstor  hi  Asia. 

L,  Cattiut  Longinut. 

Pro-preMf  in  Hither  Spah). 

C.  routine  PlaccuM. 

YBAR  OP  ROME,  €64. 
363.  CovsuLflBip. 
CN.  POMPEIUS  STRABO,  who  tri- 
orophs  over  the  AaciUana  and  the  Picen- 

kiJkd 


L.  PORCIUS  CATO,  who 
during  hit  magiitracjr. 

C^irsons. 
P.  Lidnius  Craaaua. 
L.  Juliua  Csaar. 

THE  SIXTr-BETENTH  LU8TEUM. 

PratOTi  at  Rome. 
A.  Sempeokiub  Asellio. 
Q.  CficiMua  AlBVSLLtrs  Pius. 
App.  Claudiub  Pulches. 
P.  GAiuiriua  Capito. 


Trmmee  of  ike  People. 
L.  GaamaLaqgiinia*  C.  PapiriiuCniKx. 

M.  PUuitiua  SilvanuB.  The  other  aeven 
are  unknown. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  665. 

364.  COKSULSHIP. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SYLLA  FELIX, 
Q.  POMPEIUS  RUFUS. 

Praior  in  Jjfiiea. 

C.  SEXTILIua- 

«  «  ,  .  ^^'■^"«»  of  the  People. 

P.  Sulpiaua  Riifba,  who  waa  kOkd  Aamm 
hianrihunate.  P.  Antiatiw  Laheo.  a 
Bobiua  Sulca.  The  other  aeien  on  m. 
known.  * 

Quaeator  in  Aaia. 
L.  Lieinius  LuevUne. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  66& 

365b  CoKSULSBtP. 

CN.  OCTAVIUS,  who  waa  killed  dniinK 

hit  niagiatracp.  •» 

'- CORNELI&  CINNA»  who  was  da. 

posed ;  and  in  whose  place  waa  mh^&- 

tttted 
L.  CORNBLIUS  MBRULA,  irfm  pot 

himadf  to  death  befintfae  end  of  Ma 

magiattacy. 

Prceior  in  5I<%. 
M.  Claudius  Maecbllvs. 

Pnelofinjfpnmu 
Q.  CjtciLius  Metellus  Pius. 

Proconnd  in  Atie. 

L.  Comdiua  Sylla  Fduc. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

M.  Viigiliu*  Nepoa.    P.  Magiua  ChOa 

The  other  eight  are  unknown. 

•      YEAR  OF  ROME,  667. 
38a  CoirsuLSHrp. 
L.  CORNELIUS  ClNNA  IL 
C.  MARIUS  VIL  irfm  died  daring  his 

magialfacy,  and  in  whoae  place  waasnh- 

atitated 
L.  VALERIUS  FLACCU& 

CsirsoRai 
L.  Mardua  Philfppua. 
Afaicua  Peipema. 

THE  SIXTT.SIGHTH  I.UBTEUX. 

Praetors  at  Rome. 
C.  Mabiub  Gbatidiakub. 

P.  AKTlBTrUB  LaBEO. 

L.  L101KIU8  MuEsyi, 
PreOor  I*  AfiU». 
Q.  C^ILtUB  MSTELLUB  FtUB. 
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Q.  SsirTiut  SATUBiriinm. 

FracontuXin  Aria, 
L.  Cornelius  SyDa. 

QuoBtor  at  Rome. 
C.  FbivUu  Fimkria, 

QiHMtor  in  Aik. 
L.  ManlUu  Torguaiui. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  088.  ' 

887*  CoirnTLstitr. 
U  CORNBLItrS  CINNA  III. 
CN.  PAPIRIUS  GARBO. 

PriHors* 
M.  LuBTOftlTTB  MbKOUS. 

Q.  GsAirlus  Nxvos. 

p.  CoKVXLinS  GXTHXeUB. 

Cir.  Oravius  Nepos. 

THbrnUM  of  the  People. 

Sex.  Ludliiui  NepM.  M.  Pclxeiiif  Nepoa. 

Proe&nnUIn  Aria, 

L.  Coradios  Sylla. 

Froeonntl  in  Africa. 
Q.  CadHui  Metdlidi  Piui. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  880. 

388.  ComxTLSHip. 
CN.  PAPIRIUS  CARBO  IL 

L.  CORNELIUS  CINNA  IV.  whowM 
IdDed  befoR  th«  eod  of  his  magistncj. 

Tribune  of  the  Peopk, 
P^Pop^sLcDS* 

QiUBstar  inCisalpmc  Oml. 
C  Verret. 

Proconmiin  Aria. 

L.  Conieliiis  SjUa.  ^ 

Pfoeonndi  in  AMea. 
Q.  CcciBug  Metdhis  Pfiis. 
0.  Fabiut  Hadrianus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  870. 

389.  CossuLSHiP. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  ASIATI- 

CU& 
C  JUNIUS  NORBANU8. 

Prcetort  at  Rome. 
P.  Bi^aaiXv  vs. 
Q.  LvcxxTiuB  Off  ELLA. 
Q.  Antoitius  BaLB|78. 
Q.  Valxkius  SoAAXirs. 

Prmiefit^  FaHher  Spam. 
Q.  SXETOKIirV  Nbpos» 


Prait&r  In  Ka/i^eime'Owd. 
C.  Valxxiui  Flaccits. 

*I!nimn€9  of  the  People. 
C.  P<mi]ius  Uenaa.  On.  Aafidius  Oiestes. 
C.  Caishii  VafOi. 

Quostor  in  Its^. 
M^Ftipiui  PUo  Frtigi  Calpnmkmm. 

QuaBstors  in  Farther  Spain. 

L.HeretUeitaNepos.  CBerennkuNopoi. 

Ptocontul  in  Italy. 
L.  Comeliiis  SyOa. 

Proconsul  in  Campania. 
Q.  CeciUHS  MeteUus  Pias. 

Ptocontul  in  Cita^fine  GauL 
On.  Papirtts  Garbo^ 

Pro-ptfilor  in  AiHca. 
C.  Fdbiu*  Hadrianue. 

PrOi^inetorln  Asia. 
L.  Licitrius  Mmmia. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  871. 

370.  CoxauLfiUP* 
CMARIUfi^  iriio«i«M  Idikd  dnriog  hb 


CN.  PAPIRIUS  CARBO  III.  who } 
also  killed  during  lus  mi^tiacj. 

PfwioreiaRomi. 
L.  Jnxius  Bbutus  DAMAkipPV*,  n 

was  killed  during  his  pnetorBhip. 
C.  Mabius  Oxatidiaxvs  II.  who  i 

also  killed  during  his  pratorship. 

ProcontuU  in  Itafy, 
L.  Comelhis  SylhL 
Q.  Metdlus  Pius. 
C.  JmAis  Nofbaottl. 
Q.  liiMrdiuaOffsBa. 
Q.  Valerius  Soraaus. 

Piveonnl  in  SardMa, 
Q.  Antamiis  BalbM. 

Proconntl  in  Mher  Spain. 
P.  Bunienus. 

Pfocontul  in  Fariher  Spain. 
Q.  Sertorins  Nepos, 

Pro-pretor  in  Africa. 
C.  Fabiut  Hadrianue. 

Pn>.prs9(or  in  Maeedeniak 
C.  Sentiue  Satumhtus. 

Plo^pTSBtor  is  Asia^ 
L.  Lieiniut  Mfmmm, 
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THE  CAPITOLINE  MARBLES; 


QiuHiion  in  Inly. 

C»  V€fTCt» 

L,  Manliut  Torqitatui. 

Die  TAT  OB. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SYLLA. 

General  of  the  Horse* 
L.  Valerius  Flaocut. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  672. 

37I-  CoVSULflHlP. 

M.  TULLIUS  DECULA. 

CN.  CORNELIUS  DOIJ^ELLA. 

DiCTATOB. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SYLLA,  who  triumphs 
over  Mithridates  and  Asia  for  two  days. 
The  Creadon  of  ei^t  Pneton  for  Rome. 
Pnetore  at  Rome. 

CV.CORKELIUB  DOLABELLA. 

Sex.  Novwins  Suffekab. 

QoaesUMrs  at  Rome. 
P.  ConteHut  LetUulut  Sura,  L,  Valerim 
Triarku. 

Procontul  in  Sardinuh 
'    L.  Mardtts  PhOippus. 

Proctnuul  in  Sicily, 
M.  JEmOins  Lepidus. 

Proeomulin  Spain, 
C.  Annius  Liucua. 

Pro-praetor  in  Asia. 
M.  Minuciiu  Thermut, 
L,  LidnUu  Mwrena  triumphs  orer  Mith- 
ridalM  and  Asia. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  878. 

372.  CoNflULSHIP. 

L.  CORNELIUS  SYLLA  FELIX  IL 
Q.  C^CILIUS  MBTELLUS  PIUS. 
PrtBtort  at  Rome, 
Thi^  flnt  instance  of  eight  Prarton. 

M.  Fakvius  Stbabo.   The  other  seven 
are  unknown. 

Trifmnei  of  the  People, 
C.  Herennius  Nepos.    The  other  nine  are 
unlmown. 

Procontul  in  Macedonia, 
Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella. 

Preetor  in  Cilicia. 
A  person  of  the  same  name. 

Pr<gtor  in  Hither  Spain, 

L.  D0MITIU8  ^NOBABBUS. 
Prator  in  Farther  S^in, 
T.  DiDius  Nbpos.     The  creation  of 
twenty  QuastorB. 


inCilida. 

C.  Pobkdmt  lialleolMt,    The  rest  are  un- 
known. 

Pompey,  as  yet  a  Roman  knigjbti  triumphs 
over  Uiari>us  and  Africa. 

•  YEAR  OF  ROME,  674- 

373.  Consulship. 

P.  8ERVILIUS  VATIA ISAURICUS. 
AP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 

Preetora  at  Borne, 
L.  OcTAVius  Nepos. 
C.  Calpubwius  Piso. 
Q.  Calidius  Nefos,  &c. 

Prator  in  Atia, 
C  Claudiu^Nebo. 

Curule  .fidiles. 
L.Liciniut  LucuUme,  M.  Terenlitu  Varro 
Lutcubu. 

Qtt«8tor  in  Farther  Spain. 
C,  Urbiniui  Rt^. 

Quostor  in  COida. 
C,  Verree, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  675. 

374.  CoKflULflBIP. 

M.iEMlLIUS  LEPIDUS. 
L.  LUTATIUS  CATULU8. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dohbella  triumphs  over 
Macedonia. 

Procontul  In  Farther  Spain. 

Q.  CsBciUus  Metdlus  Pius. 

Proconsul  in  Sidfy, 

C,  Claudius  Marcellua. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  676. 

375.  Consulship. 

D.  JUNIUS  BRUTUS  LEPIDU& 
MAM.  JEMILIUSLIVIANUS. 

#  Preetor  s  at  Rome, 

Cn.  AufidiusObestes  AuBXUAVus. 
L.  L1CINXU8  LUCULI.U8,  &c 

Procontul  at  Rome, 
App.  Claudius  Pulcfaer. 

Procontul  in  Italy, 
Q.  Lutatius  Catnlus. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Cisalpine  GauL 
Cn,  Pompeius  Magnus, 

Proconsul  in  Farther  ^paw. 
Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Pius. 

Proconsul  in  CiUcia, 
P.  Scrvilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia* 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcbcr. 

Preetor  in  Sicily, 
Cm,  Junius  Nobbanub. 
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M.  FovTXius  Capito. 

Pio-prstor  in  Asia. 

CVi.  TercnHut  Varro. 

Tribune  of  the  People. 

M.  Turpilius  Nepot.      ^ 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  677- 

37 6.  COWSULSHIP. 

CN.  OCTAVIUS. 
C.  SCRIBONIUS  CURIO. 
Pnttor*  at  Rome. 
li.  TiTius  Nepos. 
M.  TsKENTivs  Vabbo  Lucullus. 
L#.  FuRins  PbiluS;  6lc 
PrcetS-  in  Africa. 
L.  LiCIKIVS  LCCULLUS. 

Prcektr  in  Achaitu 
1m  Gellius  Poblicola. 

Preeior  in  lUyricum* 
Cir.  AUFIDIUS  ORE8TE8. 

Prtgtor  in  Sieify. 
Sex.  PEDucEiua  Nepos. 

Procontid  in  Macedomiu 
App.  Claadius  Pulchcr. 

Proconsuls  In  Itaiy. 
Mam.  i^milius  LqjMdus. 
P.  Junius  Brutui. 

Tribune  of  the  People. 
Cn.  Skinius  Nepos,  who  was  JdUed  during 
his  tribunate. 

Qusstor  in  Farther  Spain. 
C.    Memmius  Gallus,  who  was  killed 
during  his  quostorBhip. 

Qucfttor  in  Italy. 
C.  JBlius  Staknus  Pcttus 

ProconsuU  in  Spain. 
Q.  Csdlius  Metellus  Pius. 
^.  Pompeius  Magnus.  ^ 

Proconsul  in  Narhonne-CrQuL 
M.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia. 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  W- 
377-  Consulship. 
L.  OCTAVIUS. 
CAURELIUSCOTTA. 

PrsBtors  at  Rome. 
Q.  Cassius  Longinus. 
C.  Liciirius  Sacebdos. 
P.  CoBKELins  Lektvlus  SUBA. 
M.  AxTOKius  Nepos. 
M.  Cjssius  Nepos,  &c. 

Tribune  of  the  People. 
Q.  Opimius  Nepos. 


Proconsuls  in  Spi^. 
Q.  CsBdlius  Pius  Numidicus. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

Proconsul  in  CiHcia. 
SerYilins  Vatia  Isauricus. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia. 
C.  Scribonius  Curia 

Proconsul  in  Bithynia. 
M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Proconsul  in  Asia. 
C.  Claudius  Nero. 

Proconsul  in  Sicily. 
Sex.  Peduoeius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Narboune-GouL 
M.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Proconsul  in  lUyricum. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Oteftes  Aurelianus. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia. 
M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullua. 

Proconsul  in  Adutia. 

L.  Gellius  Pobliook.' 

Proconsul  in  BWtynia. 

A.  Pompeius  Bitbjnicus. 

Pro-quaestor  in  SicQy. 
M.  TuUius  Cicero. 

Pro-qufestor  in  Bithynia. 
L.  VoUeius  Strabo. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  079. 

378.  CoNStTLSHIP. 

1..  LICINIU8  LUCULLUS. 
M.  AURELIUS  COTTA. 

Preetor  at  Rome. 
C.  Vebbes. 

Prastor  in  Narbonne^GauL 
M.  FoKTEius  Capito. 

Tribune  of  the  People. 
L.  Quinctius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  680. 

879.  COKSULSHIP. 

M.  TERENTIUS  VARRO  LUCUL- 

LUS. 
C.  CASSIUS  VARUS. 

Proconsul  in  Chalcedon. 
M.  Aurdius  Cotta. 

Preetor  in  Sicily. 
C.  Vebbes. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  881. 

380.  Consulship. 
L.  GELLIUS  POBLICOLA. 
CN.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  CLO. 
PLANUS. 
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Prvoomul  im  Macedrntia, 

C.  SorriliHf  Curio. 

Tr&tmeqftht  Feopk. 

M.  LoUqs  Palicaovw. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  688. 

381.  COVSULSBIP. 

CN.  AUFIDIUS  ORESTES, 

P.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  SURA. 

Prtetor*. 

M.  Ltcikius  Cbasscts. 

Cn.  Pompzittb  Maovus. 

Prooontul  in  Potttut. 

L.  liidnittft  Luoallufl. 

Oil  Pompelut  triumpht  oter  Sp«D. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  688. 

389l  Co%8irL8HiP. 

M.  LICINIUS  CRAS8US. 
CN.  POMPEIUS  MAGNUS. 

CEWBOmS. 

li.  OeDiiu  PoUkoU. 

Co.  Goniditts  Lentulus  ClodiwHU. 

THE  IIXTT-XIGHTH  LUSTBUll. 

Prcetort  at  Home. 
M.  AciLins  Olabeio. 

L.  AUKXLIUS  COTTA. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  684. 

383.  C0H8UL8HIP. 
Q.  HORTENSIUS. 

Q.  CiECILIUS  METEliLUS  CRETi;. 
CU8. 

M.  TtiiRut  Cicero.    M.  Cenoniut. 

PraOort. 

M.  Pupins  P18O,  who  triumphs  over 

Spain. 
Q.  LuTAirii78  Catulus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  686. 

384.  CONSTTLSHIP. 

L.  CiEGILIUS  METELLU8,  whodied 

before  he  entered  on  his  office. 
Q.MARCIUSREX. 

Pfocofwn/  in  Crete. 

Q.  CedUut  Metellut  Creticas. 

Procomul  in  Pontue. 

L.  Lidnius  Locullus. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  686. 

385.  C0K8UL8HIP. 
C.  CALPURNIUS  PISO. 
M.  ACILIOS  OLABRIO. 

Tribuiiet  of  the  People. 
A.  Oabfaiiiu.    L.  RoKms  Otho.  C.  Cor- 
C.  M*ni|faff, 


YEAR  OF  SOME,  687. 

386.  COVSULBHIP. 

M.  JEMILIUS  LEPIDUS. 
L.  VOLCATIU8  TULLUS. 
Prcetor  in  Africa. 
•  L.  Sbroius  Gatildta. 
Prcetort  at  Rome. 

M.  TULLIUS  CiCEEO. 

P.  Vatixxus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  688. 

387.  CoirsuLSRip. 
L.  AURELIUS  COTTA. 

L.  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS. 

Tribune  ofih»Peopk. 
C.  Papius. 

Cevsoes. 
Q.  Latatlus  Catuhu. 

L.  Lidnius  Gnssus.    They  both  abdicate 
their  offioe. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  689. 

388.  CoxsuLSHiP. 
L.  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

C.  MARCIUS  FIOULUa 

Censoes. 
L.  Anidius  Cotta. 
Q.  CsdliQS  Metellos  Pins. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  OBO. 

389.  COVSULSHIP. 

M.  TULLfUS  CICERO. 
C.  ANTONIUS. 

Quostor. 
T.  Fadiut. 
Prcetort  at  Rome. 
Q.  CiBCiLins  Metellus  Celee. 

Q.  POMPEIUS  BUFUS. 

G.  SuLPicins  Oaxlub. 

L.  Valeeius  Flaccus. 

C.  CoscoNZtf s  Nepob. 

p.  C0EKE1.IU8  Lentulus  Suea  II. 

L.  Afeanius  Nepos. 

C.  POMPTIKIUS. 

CuTule  ^diles. 
L.  JuUtit  Ctetar.   P.  ComeUut  Lentnlnt 
Spinther.^ 

Tribunet  ofihe  Peopk. 
P.  ServiUus  RuUus.     L.  CuUns  MeleU 
lus.    T.  AtiusLabienos.    T.  Ampiua 
Balbus. 

Procontul  agamet  Mithridatat. 

Cn.  Pampeius  Magnus. 

Procontul  in.  ApuBa. 

L.  CsBcilius  Metdlus  Graticas. 

ProeonmU  in'Atia. 

P.  Oibhis. 
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rut,  L.  lAciniut  LucuUut  triumphs 
over  PoDtus  aod  Cftppadod^;  i^d  over 
Mitfaridates  and  Tignpes. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  091.  • 
390.  OoxauLiHip. 

B.  JUNIUS  BILANU& 
I.  LICINIUSMURENA. 

PreUors. 
C.  Julius  CMaxn. 

Q.  TULLIUS  CiCSBO. 
C  VlRGILIUS  NepOS. 

M.  Atiub  Balbub. 

M.  VaLEBIUS  MESSAXJk. 

M.  Galpubkius  Bibulus. 

Tribunet  of  the  People. 
Q.  CflBcilius  Metellus  Nepos.    L.  Calpur- 
nins  Bestia.    M.   Porchis  Cato.     Q. 
Minudus  Thermus. 

Qnaston. 
P.  SexHRut  Nepos,    M.  CuHut  Nepot, 

Procousui  m  PotUuu 
Cn.  Pompeias  Magnus, 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia, 
C.  ADUmius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
Q.  CiEcilius  Metellus  Celer. 

Proconstd  in  lUyricum, 
G.  Mardus  Fignlus. 

Proconsul  in  Transalpine  GauL 
C.  Pomptmius  N^kw. 

Proconsul  in  Farther  Spain, 
0.  Gosoonius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in 'Africa. 
Q^  Pompdus  Rufus. 

Proconsul  in  Asia, 
L.  Valerias  Flaccus. 

<)n«stor  in  Macedonia. 
"  P,  Sextius  Nepos, 

Qasestor  in  Gisalpine  Oaul. 
T,  Fadius  Gattus,   Q,  CcBcilius  trinnipbs 
for  the  island  of  Giete. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  698. 
391.  GovflULSHiP. 
M.  PUPIUS  PI80. 
M.  VALERIUS  MESSALA  NIGER. 

Geksors. 
Unknown. 

THE  8IZTT-KIKTH  LU8TBUM. 

Pneiort  ai  Borne, 

C.  OcTAvius  RuFUS,  the  firtfasr  of  the 
Emperac  Augustus. 

U  GALFUBBrjUB  PZBO  GjESOBIVUt. 


Gcmile  JEidSii^ 

L.  DomMut  JBwokofhts, 

TMbunes  of  the  People, 

Q.  Fufius  Galenus.    a  Conratna.    M. 

Aufidius  Lum>. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia, 
G.  Antonius  Nepos. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sidly. 

C,  VirgUius  Nepos. 

Phvpraator  in  Farther  Spafai. 

C,  Julius  Ccesar. 

Pio.pr«tor  in  Asia. 
d  TuiRus  Cicero. 

Preeidmtim  Syria. 

if.  ^milins  Soaoma^ 

President  %n  Narbonme^Gaul 

C  Pondniur  Nepos. 
Pni-quastor  in  Macedonia. 

P.  Sestius. 
Pompey  triumphs  fi)r  his  conquests  oter 
the  chief  countries  of  Asia,  and  oier  the 
kings  Mithridates  and  Tignmes. 

'       YEAR  OF  ROME,  093. 
992.  GovsuLSHiP, 
li.  AFRANIUS  NEPOS. 
Q.  GifSGILIUS  METELLUS. 
Prcetors  at  Rome. 

P.  GOENELIUS  SpIKTHEB. 

Q.  Gjscilius  Metellus  Nepos. 

^dOesL 
M,  Terentius  Varro.  C.  Lieiuius  Muremu 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Flayiufl  Nepos.    G.  Herainius  Nepos» 
M.  LoUius  Palicanus.     Q^  Mmudua 
Rufus.     M.  Servilius   Oemlnus.    T. 
Postbumius  Nepos. 

Pxo.pnetor  in  Macedonia. 
C.  Octavius  Rufus. 
Pro-prstor  in  Asia. 
Q,  TuUius  Cicero. 

Pro-prsetor  hi  Narboone-Gao]» 

C.PontMus,    - 

President  in  Syria, 

M.  Amilius  Soinms. 

QusBStor  in  Macedonia. 

M,  ^milius  Paulus, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  694 

998.  GOKSULBHIP. 

G.  JULIUS  G^SAR. 
M.  GALPURNIUS  BIBULU8. 
Prcetors  at  Rome. 

LxciBiuB  Gbabbus  Dzteb. 

Q.  FuFzUB  Galekub. 

Q.  Glaudiub  Flamxhivub. 
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T.  VETTiua. 

L.  Apitleiub  Nepob. 

L.  PiSO  CilSONIUS.  • 
Tributtct  of  ilte  People. 
P.  Vadnius  Nepos.  C.  Gotoonius  Nepw. 
Cn.  Domitius  CalvlDus.  Q.  AncbariuB 
Nepos.  C.  Fanniiu  Stiabo.  Q.  Csd- 
UuB  Metelliu  Pius  Scipio.  C.  Nigidiiu 
Figulus. 

Qaostors  at  Rome. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lenttdut. 

P'roconnd  in  CUaJpine  Gaul. 

Ii.  Afranius. 

Procfmttd  in  TranMotpme  GauL 

Q.  CflBciUiu  Metdltti  Geler. 

Prteior  in  Hither  Spain, 

P.  CobxeliusLektitjlus  Spihthee. 

Prertar  in  Syria. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Prator  in  Sicily. 

C.  ViaoiLius  Nepos. 

Pro-prstor  in  Asia. 

Q.  TuUius  Cicero. 

Pro-prsptor  in  Macedonia. 

C.  Octaviut  Rufut.  * 

Qusstor  in  Campania. 

C.CcBciliusBaasM. 

Pro-questor  in  Macedonia. 

/..  .fimUiui  Paului. 

YEAR  OP  ROME,  695. 

394.  COKSVLSHIP. 

Ii.  CAIiPURNIUS  PISO  C^ESONI- 

NU8. 
A.  GABINIUS  NEPOS. 
Prcetort. 
Ii.  Domitius  ^nobarbur. 
C.  Memmius  Gemellus. 
L.FLAVID8  Nepos. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  C&us. 

P.  NlOIDlirs  FlOULUS. 

T.  Ampius  Balbus. 
M.  Terentius  Varho. 
Curule  ^diles. 
M.     JEmiltM  Scaurui.      P.    PUtuHut 
Hyputut. 

Plebeian  ^diles. 
L.  CalpumUu  Bestia.    M.  LolHut  Pali- 


TribuTies  of  the  People. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher.    L.  Antistius  No. 
poiu     P.  ^lius  Liffus.     Cn.  Manlius 
Nepos.    L.  Nevius  Nepos.     Q.  Teren- 
dusCuleo. 
Proconsul  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  II. 
lyricum. 
G.  Julius  Casar. 
Prcetor  in  Africa,  • 
T.  Vettius. 


Preetor  ifi  Macedonia. 

L.  Apuleius  Nepos. 

Prtelor  in  Syria. 

Ck. Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcel- 

linus. 

Pn>.prator  in  Sicily. 

C.  VirgUiut  Nepos. 

Pro-praetor  in  Cyprus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

Quaestor  in  Cyprus. 

M.  Camdiut  Crassus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  096. 

396.  Consulship. 

P.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  SPIN- 

THER. 
Q.  CiECILIUSMETELLUS  NEPOS. 

Praetors  ai  Roma. 

L.  CiECILIUS  RUFUS. 

App.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
M.  Calidius  Nepos. 

C.  CORNUTUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
T.  Annitts  Milo  Papianus.    P.  Sextiua 
Nepos.    C.  Sestilius  Nepos.     M.  Cia. 
plus  Laevus.     T.  Fadius  Gallus.    M. 
Curius  Nepos.    Q.  Fabricius  Nepoa 
C.  Messius  Nepos.    Sex.  AtiHus  Ser- 
lanis.    N.  Quinctius  Gracchus. 
Proconsul  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  II- 
lyricum* 
C  Jcdius  Caesar. 
Proconsul  in  Macedonia, 
L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caetoninns. 
Proconsul  in  Syria. 
A.  Gabinlus  Nepos. 
Pnetor  in  Bithynia'and  Ponius. 
C.  Memmius  Gemellus. 
Pra!ior  in  CiRcia. 
T.  Ampius  Balbus. 
Pro-praetor  in  Cyprus.  ' 
M.  Porcius  Cato. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  697- 

396.  Consulship. 

CN.  CORNE  LIUS  LENTULUSMAR- 

CELLINUS. 
L.  MARCIUS  PHILIPPUS. 
Praetors  at  Rome. 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
T.  PosTHUMius  Nepos. 
Q.  Ancrarius  Nepos. 
Cv.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  ^MILIUS  SCAURUS. 

Curule  ^dilea. 
P.  Claudius  Pulcher.  M.  Claudius  Mar^ 
cellus. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C.  Porcius  Cato.    Sex.  Nonnius  Sufiteas. 

L.  Prodlius  Nepos.    A.  Plantins  Sil- 

vanus.     L.  RaoUus  Nepos.    C.  Css- 

sius  Longinus.    L.,   Caninius   Gallus. 
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Antiidiu  S«venit.     P.  AudUus  Lapus. 
On.  Plaodus  Nepot. 

Proamtui  im  the  GauU. 
C.Julius 


ProcoHsml  in  Macedonia, 

1m  Calpuniius  Piw  CsKminus. 

Proeonsulin  Syria* 

A.  Osbinius  Nepos. 

Pntcofuul  in  Hither  Spain. 

Q.  Cccilins  MeteUus  Nepos. 

Proeonml  in  Ciiicia  and  Cyprut. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinthcr. 

Pr<etor  in  Sardinia, 

Apf.  Claudius  Pulcuxb. 

Praetor  in  Africa. 

Q.  Valerius  Ohca. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  608. 

397*  Consulship. 

CN.  POMPEIUS  MAGNUS,  the  second 

time. 
M.  LICINIUS  CRASSUS,  the  second 
time. 

Censors. 
M.  Valerius  Mensala  Niger. 
AI.  Cslparnitts  Bibulus. 

THE  SEVENTIETH  LUSTAUM. 

Prettort  at  Rome, 
P.  Vatinius  Nepos. 
C.  CoscoMius  Nbpos. 
C.  Fannius  Straro. 
G  Fannius  Nepos. 

Curule  ^diles. 
L,  ^miUne  PauluM,  L^SemtpromuaMrom 
tinut* 

Plebeian  Adile. 
C  Mcstiut  Nejpot, 

Tribnnee  tffthe  People. 
C.  Trebonios  Atper.    C  Atteius  Capito. 
p.  Aquilius  Gallut.    Q.CacUtus  Me- 
teUus Creticus. 

Proconanl  in  the  Ganli, 

C.  Julius  Canar. 

Proconsul  in  Syria, 

A.  OaUoius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  Hither  Spaku 
Q.  Codlius  McteUus  Nepos. 

Proconsul  in  CUieia  and  Cyprus, 
Q^  Cixmelius  Lentulus  Spinthcr. 

Proconsul  in  Macedonia, 

Q.  Andiarius. 

Proconsul  in  Sardinia, 

M.  iEmilius  Scauruj. 

Praetor  in  Asia, 

C.  ClODIUS  PULCHER. 

QusBstors. 
X..  iZ<MdtM  Nepos.    C.  Serilboidus  Curio. 
▼ov  vi. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  689. 
398.  Consulship. 
L.  DOMITIUS  JSNOBARBUS. 
APP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
Praetors, 
T.  Annius  Bf  ilo  Papianus. 
C.  Albius  Nepos. 
M.  Fortius  Cato. 

Cn.  DOMITIUS  iENORARBUS. 

P.  Sbrvilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 
Curule  iEdiles. 
Cn.  Plameims  Nepos.    A,  PlasOUu  SUva- 

Plebeian  ^dOe. 

Q.  Pedius  Nepos. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 

C  Memmitts  Nepoi.    D.  Laelius  Balbos. 

Terentius  Vano.    Q.  Mudus  Scanrola. 

Quoston. 

Faustus    Cornelius  Sylla.      A,   Hirtius 

Nepos, 

Proconsul  in  the  Gauls. 

C,  Julius  Cnsar. 

Proconsul  in  Spain, 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus 

Proconsul  in  Syria, 

M.  Lidnius  Crassns. 

Proconsul  in  Ciiicia  and  Cyprus. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spmther. 

Pio-prstor  in  Ada. 

C.  Clodius  Pulcher. 

QuK«ton. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus.  Q,  Cassbu  Longi^ 

nus.  C,  Cassins  Longinus,  X.  ComeHtts 

Balbus,  C.  Lfflins  Nepos,  M.  TuUius 

Nepos.  C,  Sertius  Gallus,  C.  PomthUua 

Nepos  triumphs  over  the  Albbrogcs. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  700. 
399.  Consulship. 
CN.  DOMITIUS  CALVINUS. 
M.  VALERIUS  MESSALA. 
Preetors  at  Rome. 

L.  ifiMILIUB  PaULUB. 

p.  Sestius  Nepos, 
VocoNiuB  Nepos. 
^diU. 
M.  Favonins  Nepos.  M.  JuvenHus  LatOm 
.rensis. 

Tribunes  of  the  People, 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufus.    C.  Luoodns  Hir. 
rus.      P»   Licinius  Crassus  Junianus. 
M.  Ccelius  Vicinianus. 

Proconsul  in  the  Gauls. 

C.  Julius  Cmar. 

Proconsul  in  Spain. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

Proconsul  in  Syria^ 

M.  Licinius  drassns. 

I  I 
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Proeonna  im  CUicia  and  Cyjtrut* 
Ap.  ClAndiiu  Paldier. 


YEAR  OF  HOME,  701. 

400.  Consulship. 
CN.  POMPEIUS  MAGNUS  alone,  the 

third  time.     Seven  months  after,  he  as- 
sociated with  him 
CCiECILIUSMETELLUS  SCIPIO. 

PraetOTM  at  Rome. 
A.  Manlius  ToaauATca. 
L.  Fabius  Nepos. 
Favonius  Nepos. 
M.  CoKsiDius  NoKiAVna. 

Tribunes  oftlie  People, 

Q.  Pompeitts  Rufus.   T.  Munatius  Plan- 

Ctts  Bursa.   G.  Sallustius  Crispus.    M. 

Coelius  Rufus.  Manilius  Caninianus.  M. 

Vibulfitts  Rufus.  IfcldTineiusRegulus. 

Proconsul  in  the  GauU, 

G.  Julius  Gcsar. 

Under  Pompey*8  orders. 

Proconsuls  in  Spain. 

L.  Afranins.   M.  Petxeius. 

Proconsul  in  CiHcia  and  Cyprus, 
Ap.  Glaudias  Pulcher. 

Praetor  in  Achaia, 
L.  Gamikivs  Oallus. 

Qujestor  in  the  Gauls. 
M.  Antonius  Nepos, 

Y*£AR  OF  ROME,  702. 

401.  COKBULSHIP. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  RUFUS. 
M.  GLAUDIUS  MARGELLUS. 

Prestors  at  Rome. 
A.  Plautius  Silvakus. 
M.  JuvENTius  Laterevsis. 
M.  Fatovius. 
G.  Aleiub  Gapito. 

Pto-prvtor  In  the  Oatila. 
C.  Julius  Cmmu  ' 
Pro-prstor  in  Spain. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus, 

Pit>-pnetor  in  Syria. 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 

Pzo-pretor  in  Gilicia  and  Gypniai 

M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Asia. 
Q,  Minudus  Therwua. 

Prcprstorin  Afiica. 
P.  Alius  Varro. 

Qaostoit  in  Gilida  and  Cyprus. 
Cn.  Volusius  SatumiHus,    L.  Messinius 
R»lfus. 

*  Quaistor  in  Syria. 

Cn.  Sallusiius  Nepos. 
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Pro-qusstor  in  the  Gauls. 

M.  Antonius  Nepos. 

Pro-questor  in  6yri«. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  triumphi 

for  Gilicia. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  703. 

402.  Consulship. 
L.  ^MILIUS  PAULUS. 
G.  GLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS, 

Gevsoiu. 

Appius  Claudius  PuJdier. 

L.  Calpurpius  Fiso  Gcsoninus. 

THE  SEVEMTY.rillST  LUSTHUl 

Prceiors  at  Rome. 
C.  TiTius  Rufus. 
C.  CuRTius  Peduceiakus. 
M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  second  1 
M.  Livius  Drusus. 

Curule  ^diles. 
M.  CoiHus  Rufus,     M.  Octawus  Nepos.. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
C.  Scribonius  Curia     G.  Fumius  Nepos. 

Proconsul  m  the  Gauls. 

G.  Julius  Gaeaar. 

Proconsul  in  Spain* 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

Proconsul  in  Syria. 

M.  Calpuniius  Bibulua. 

Proconsul  in  CUicut  and  Cyprus. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Pro-praetor  in  Sicily. 

Furfinius  Nepos, 

Pro-prastor  in  Africa. 

C.  Considius  Longus.    . 

Quisstor  in  Gilida. 

C.  Cctlius  CaUus, 

Quostor  in  Syria. 

L.  Marius  Nepos. 

Quaestor  in  Macedonia. 

T,  Antistius. 

Pro-qusestor  in  Cllicia. 
L.  Messinius  Rufus. 

Pro-quaestor  in  Asia. 
C,  Antonius  Nepos, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  704. 

403.  GOKSULSHIPw 

G.  GLAUDIUS  MARGELLUS. 

L.  CORNELIUS  LENTULUS  CRUS- 

DlCTATOa. 

G.  JULIUS  CiESAR. 
Proetors. 
M.  ^MiLius  Lepidus. 
I*  Roscius  Nepos. 
C  Al-lienius  Nepos. 
C.  Sosius  Nepos. 
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L.  Maklyvs  ToftaoATu*. 

P.  RUTILIUS  LVFUS. 

C.  CopoKins  I^Epos. 
Sex.  Pcduceius  Nepos. 

TribtMCS  of  the  People. 
Sf .  Antoniuf  Nepoa.  Q.  Cataint  LoDginus. 
C.  Caasius  Longinus.    L.  CasciliuB  Me- 
tdlas.   L.  Marcitts  Philippun.  A.  Hir. 
tiu8  Nepot.    C  Ldelitts  Nepos. 

■Proeotuul  in  Syria. 
Q.  CncOius  Metelltts  Scipio. 

Pro.pr«tor  in  Sicily. 
M.  Porciut  Cato. 

Pro-pnetor  in  Sardiflia. 

M.  Amreliut  Cotta* 

Pro-pistor  in  AfHca. 

L.  Mtiut  Tuhero, 

Pro-pnetdr  in  Cilida  and  Cjrpnu. 
P.  Seitiut  Ncpoi, 

Pro-pretor  in  Bitfaynia  and  Pontua. 
Cahiriut  Sabinut, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  705. 
404.  CoxauLSHiP. 
C.  JULIUS  CiESAR,  the  aecond  time. 
P.SERVILIUS  VATIA  ISAURICUS. 

Prettor*. 
C.  Thebonius  Nepos. 

M.  GCELIUS  RUFUS. 

Q.  Pedius. 

P.  SuLPicins  Oalba. 

A.  POSTHUMIUS  AlBIKUS. 

iEdilea. 
C  AMfu  Carrinat.  C.  Marciui  Figuln*. 
L»  Comeliut  Balbut, 

Tribune  of  the  People, 
A.  Hirtiiia. 

Qaoston. 
M.  Claudius  MareeUue.     P.   Corndim 
Lentului  Marcemnus.     C.  PketoHuu 
7.  Claudius  Nero. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  70«. 
40&  Consulship. 
Q.  FUFIUS  CALENUS. 
PUBLIUS  VATINIUS. 

Dictator  II. 
CJUUUSC^SAR. 

Gemralof  ike  Horse. 
M*  Antooiiis. 

Prcetors, 
L.  MvssiDius  LoKGirs. 
C  Sal  LUST  lu  a  Caispus. 
Tribunes  of  the  People. 
L.  Cornelius  Balbua.   P.  Cotndius  Dola- 
beUa.    L.  TxcbelUiiS.  C.  Asinius  Pol- 
lio^  &C. 


QMcator  In  Asia. 
M.Apuleius. 

Qusator  in  Syria. 
Sex.  JMus  Cmsari 

QuflBBtor  in  Cypras. 
C.  Sexi\iMu  Rufus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  707. 
406.  Consulship. 
C.  JULIUS  Ci^SAR,  the  thiid  Oine. 
M.  .£MIL1US  LEPIDUS. 

iEdiles. 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus.      Vopiseus  JuHus 
Ctesar. 

Tribune  of  the  People. 
P.  Ventidius  Bassus. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  708. 
407*  Consulship. 

DiCTATOB  III. 

C.  JULIUS  CJBSAR, 
Consul  IV.  sine  coQega. 

General  of  the  Horse. 
M.  Emilias  Lepidus. 
Before  the  end  of  (he  year,  Caesar  nomi- 
nates to  the  Consulship 
Q.  FABIUS  MAXIMUS. 
CAIUS  TREBONIUS,  who  dies,  and  in 

whoae  place  is  substituted 
C.  CANINIUS  REBILUS. 

Tribunes  of  the  People. 
Pontius  Aquila.     L.  Munadus  Plascus. 

Cunile  ^diles. 
Q.  Hortensius  Nepos.     P.  Sura  Nepos. 

Plebeian  ^dUes. 
X.  TrebeUius  Nepos.    X.  J^ius  Lamia, 

Qosstor  in  Syria. 
C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Quaestor  in  Farther  Spain. 
L,  Cornelius  BaUms. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  700. 

408.  Consulship. 

Dictator  IV. 
C.  JULIUS  CESAR, 
Consul  V.  with 
M.  ANTONIUS. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  Caesar  appoints 

to  his  place 
P.  CORNELIUS  DOLABELLA. 

Pnetors. 
M.  Junius  Brutus  Ccepio. 
Caius  CAints,  &c. 

ii2 
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rH&Knet  9flhe  People. 
L.  Coetius  Flavus.  C.  Epidius  Manillns. 
C.  Helyiut  Cinna. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  710. 
409.  Consulship. 
A.  HIRTIUa 
C  VIBIUS  PANSA. 
In  wboie  room  were  substituted 
C.  JULIUS  CiESAR  OCTAVIANUS. 
Q.  FEDIUS. 
And,  in  the  room  of  these, 
P.  VENTIDIU8. 
CAIUS  CARRINNAS. 
PrcBtOfi, 

Q.  GALLI178  LUFE&CUS. 
M.  CORXUTUS. 

M.  AciLius  Crassus. 
Cn.^ukacius  Plakcus,  &C. 

Tribuna  tflhe  People. 
F.  Serrilius  Cmgs.    P.  Tidus.  P.  Apu- 
lehis,  &C. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  TH. 

410.  Consulship. 
M.  ^MILIUS  LEPIDUS  II. 
M.  MUNACIUS  PLANCUS. 

Prtetort, 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 
L.^Liu8  Lahia. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  712. 

4U.  Consulship. 
L.  ANTONIU8. 

P.  8ERVIUUS  VATIA  ISAURICUS 
IL 

Prettort, 
T.  Claudius  Nero. 
L.  Marcius  Censoriuus,  &c. 
Questors. 
C.  nubettiut.     Q,  Coiuidhu  GaUue.    L, 
Bgnaihtt  R^ftts.    P.  ServUwt  Poet- 
humutf  S[C» 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  713. 
412.  Consulship. 
CN.  DOMITIUS  CALVINUS. 
C  ASINIUS  POLLIO. 
In  whose  room  were  substituted 
a  CORNELIUS  BALBUS. 
P.  CANIDIUS  CRASSUS. 

Preetort, 

M.  ViPSANlUS  AORIPPA. 
C.  COPONIUS. 

Tribune  of  Hie  People. 
P.  Falddius. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  714. 

419.  Consulship. 
L.  MARCIUS  CENSORINUS. 
C.  GALVISIU8  6ABINU8. 


YEAR  OF  ROME,  715. 

414.  Consulship. 
AP.  CLAUDIUS  PULCHER. 
C.  NORBANU8  FLACCU8. 

Carole  .fidile. 
P.  Rvii&us  Rt^fitt, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  716. 

415.  Consulship. 
M.  VIPSANIU8  4GBIPPA. 
L.  CANINIUS  GALLUS. 

^dile. 
M.  Oppiut  Nepat. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  717. 

416.  Consulship. 
L.  GELLIUS  POBLICOLA. 
M.  COCCEIUS  NERVA. 

Curule  jEdile. 
Q.  Caiulut  Nepos. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  713. 

417.  Consulship. 
L.  CORNIFICIU8. 
SEXT.  POMPEIUS. 

YEAR  OF  ROME.  710. 

418.  Consulship. 
M.  ANTONIUS  IL 

L.  SCRIBONIUS  LIBO. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  730. 

419.  Consulship. 

C.  JULIUS  CyESAR  OCTAVIANUS 

II. 
L.  yOLCATIUS  TULLUS. 

^dile. 
M.  Agrippa, 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  72L 

420.  Consulship. 

CN.  DOMITIUS  AHENOBABBUS. 
C.  SOSIUS. 

Tribune  oj  the  Pa^, 
Nonius  jUlbus. 

YEAR  OF  RUHE,  722. 

42L  CoNsuLsW' 
C.  JUL.  CiESAR  OCTA^NUSIir. 
M.  V ALERI  US  MESSAIA  CORVI- 
NUS.  '*^. 

Quaestor. 
M.  JEmUius  Anianus  Plaecuu       , 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  723.  ' 

422.  Consulship. 

C.  JUL.  CiESAR  OCTAVIANUS  IV 
M.  LICINIUS  CRASSUS. 

YEAR  OF  ROME,  724. 

423.  Consulship. 

C.  JUL.  CiGSAR  OCTAVIANUS  V. 
SEX.  APULEIUS. 
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I^.B.  The  Roman  Numerals  j9oi»/  out  the  Volume,  and  the  Figures 
direct  to  tlie  Page,  where  each  Article  is  to  he  found. 


A  BELOX,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery  to 
the  Carthaginiaiu,  ii  58,  69. 

Abgania,aii  Arabian  chief,  mialeada  and 
betnys  Craasua  into  the  haoda  of  the  Par- 
thiana,  t.  144. 

Aborigines,  inquiry  into  the  etymology 
of  that  term,  i.  6,  note,  history  of  the  peo- 
pic  so  termed,  67. 

Abydos,  obstinate  defence  of  that  town 
against  Philip  of  Macedon,  iiL  277. 

AchsBans,  are  gained  over  to  the  Roman 
interest  in  the  war  with  Maoedoo,  by  the 
consul  Flamininus,  iii.  291,  make  war  on 
the  Lacedemonians  nnder  Philopcemon, 
337*  declare  for  the  Romans  against  An- 
tiochas,  344,  speedi  of  their  prstor  Ly- 
eortas  to  the  Roman  oommisKioners,  382, 
refiite  the  friendship  of  Perses,  king  of 
Macedon,  408,  are  relieved  ftom  the  obli- 
gation of  sending  a  supply  of  men  to  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  by  Polybius,  464,  tyrannic 
treatment  of,  by  the  Roman  commiwioners, 
482,  defeat  the  Lacedemonians,  637,  insult 
the  Roman  deputies,  639,  their  forces  de- 
feated by  MeteUus,  640,  are  again  defeated 
by  Mummius,  ib. 

Achillas,  captain  of  the  gnard  to  Ptole. 
my,  king  of  Egypt,  is  commissioned  to 
murder  Pompey  on  his  taking  refuge  there 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  v.  684,  is 
appointed  to  command  Ptolemy's  army 
against  Cleopatra,  693,  is  put  to  death  by 
Afsino^,  696. 

Adlius  Glabrio^  M.  general  of  the  war 
in  Greece,  subdues  Thessaly,  iiL  349,  de- 
feats Antiochus  the  Great  at  Thermopyls, 
860,  his  haughty  reception  of  the  iEtolian 
deputies  sent  to  ask  for  peace^  361. 

Acron,  king  of  Csenina,  makes  war 
against  the  ^mant,  L  46,  is  killed  by 
Romulus,  47* 

Actium,  the  naval  battle  of,  between 
Octavius  and  M.  Antony,  vi.  341. 


Adherbal,  defeats  the  Romans  in  a  naval 
engagement,  ii.  608,  609. 

Adherbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of  No- 
midia,  is  overcome  by  Jugurtha,  and  flies 
to  Rome,  iv.  26,  obtains  a  share  of  the 
kingdom,  but  is  again  drove  out  by  Jugur- 
tha, 28,  29,  appliea  to  Rome  for  assistance^ 
30,  yields  himself  up  to  Jugurtha,  and  la 
cnidly  put  to  death  by  him,  32. 

Adoption,  the  laws  of,  among  the  Ro- 
nums,  iv.  662,  note. 

Aduatid,  retire  to  a  strong  fort  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Nervii,  and  are  besieged  by 
Julius  Caesar,  v.  260,  make  a  fraudulent 
submission  to  Csesar,  261,  attack  the  Ro- 
mans, are  defeated,  and  the  survivon  sold 
for  slaves,  262. 

iCbutian  law  passed,  iL  661. 

jGdiles,  the  first  creation  of,  L  266. 
For    the    chronological    series    of  these 

officers,  see  the  consular  calendars,  at 

the  conclusion  of  volume  VI. 

^dui,  how  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
Sequani,  v.  313,  note,  differences  among 
them  decided  by  Cosar,  341,  are  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  the  Romans  by  Convic- 
tolitanis,  343. 

^miUanus,  Sdpio,  waa  spectator  of 
Masinis8a*s  victory  over  the  Carthagini- 
ana,  iiL  612,  distinguishes  himself  w£n  a 
legionary  tribune  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
622,  settles  the  kingdom  oS  Masylia  at 
Masinissa*s  desire  at  his  death,  624,  hia 
family  and  history,  626,  note,  is  choaen 
consul,  628,  succeeds  to  the  command  be. 
fore  Carthage,  ib.  reforms  discipline,  ib. 
fbroes  a  passase  into  the  dty,  631,  Car- 
thage destroyed,  633. 

^iqilius  ^arbula,  L.  ravages  the  teni- 
tories  of  Tarentom,  iL  348. 

^milius,  L.  his  speedi  in  the  senate^  hi 
favour  of  the  Agrarian  law,  i.  409* 

^mUius  Lepidus,  M.  besi^gea  Palantia 
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in  conjuiiction  with  hii  father-in-law  Bru- 
tus, hut  is  forced  to  give  up  the  enter- 
prise, iiL  576. 

^milius,  Mtmercus,  dictator,  defeats 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes  under  Tolum- 
nius,  king  of  the  Utter,  iL  32,  is  elected 
dictator  again,  and  shortens  the  tetm  of 
the  office  of  censor,  34,  is  a  third  time 
chosen  dicutor,  and  defeats  the  Fide- 
Dates,  40. 

^milius  Papus,  L.  gives  the  Gauls  a 
signal  overthrow,  ii.  573* 

^milius  Paulus,  L.  chosen  consul,  ii. 
61,  his  address  to  the  army  before  the 
battle  of  Canns,  64,  is  killed  in  that 
battle,  71. 

iEmUius  Paulas,  L.  his  character,  iii 
454,  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Macedon,  455,  his 
harangue  to  the  people  before  his  depart* 
urc,  4(J0,  forces  a  passage  into  Macedonia, 
463,  defeats  Penes  at  Pydna,  466,  At aoe- 
dooia  submits  to  him,  469,  Peiscs  surren- 
drrs  himself,  472,  regulates  the  govern- 
moot  of  Macedon,  479,  his  tyrannic  treat- 
ment of  the  Grecian  states,  481,  482, 
gives  a  body  of  laws  to  Macedon,  484, 
plunders  tlie  Epirots,  485,  his  magmfioeot 
triumph,  487»  his  domestic  misfortunes; 
489. 

iEneaa,  how  forced  to  quit  the  Trojan 
territories  i.  2,  lands  in  Italy,  4,  arrives 
«t  Latium,  5,  his  speech  to  Latinus,  12, 
marries  Lavinia,  13,  becomes  lung  of  La- 
iium,  14,  his  death,  15. 

iCIqui,  a  bloody  battle  between,  and  the 
Volsci,  i.  351,  decline  engaging  the  Ko- 
mans,  352,  besiege  Rome,  during  the 
plague,  in  conjunction  with  the  volsd, 
417,  surprise  the  citadel  of  Tusculum, 
448,  arc  dispossessed  and  made  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  lb.  ravage  the  Tusculan 
territories,  451,  invest  the  camp  of  the 
consul  Minucius,  452,  are  reduced  by  the 
dictator  Cincinnalus,  454,  invade  the  Tus- 
culan territories,  467,  are  routtd  by  the 
consul  Romilius,  and  their  camp  seized  by 
Sicinius  Dentatus,  469,  revolt,  and  are 
wbdued,  ii.  1. 

^sculapius,  his  history,  deification,  and 
worship,  b.  332,  note,  his  snake  brought 
to  Rome  to  cure  the  plague,  334. 

^tolians,a  confederacy  formed  by,  with 
the  Romans,  against  Philip  of  Macedon, 
iil.  142,  are  twice  defeated  by  Philip,  161, 
terms  of  peace  imposed  on  them,  222,  de- 
cline ukir.g  part  between  Rome  and  Ma- 
cedon, 283,  join  the  Romans  and  are 
worsted  by  Philip,  285,  their  arrogance 
on  the  battle  of  Cynocephalus,  301,  stir  up 
commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Rdhians, 
3^,  invite  the  assistance  of  Antiochus,  ib. 
Mk  peace  of  the  Romans,  351.  refuse  the 
terms  proposed,  365,  another  fruitk^s  ap- 


plicalbn  to  Rome,  363,  obtain  a  ]_ 

severe  terms,  2fl8,  barbwrons  tyrBiusjr  ex- 

erased  over  them  by  Roman  influenee,  -180. 

Aflranius,  Pompey's  lieutenant  in  Spala, 
skinnishes  between  his  forces  and  those  of 
Julius  Caesar,  v.  484,  is  haiassed  by  Caesar 
on  his  match,  490,  his  oonfereooe  whh 
Caesar,  501 ,  is  forced  to  disband  hi*  mewnj, 
ib.  is  defeated  in  Africa  by  Sitiua,  ▼!.  2& 

Africanus.    See  Sdpio. 

Agathodes,  his  history,  ii  449,  note. 

Agesipolis,  chief  of  the  Rhodian  cmbaa- 
sy,  his  xpeech  to  the  Roman  senate,  iii.  474. 

Agrarian  ktw,  the  first  proposal  of,  bj 
the  consul  Spurius  Cassius,  i  355,  the  de- 
mand  of  revived,  462,  the  people  hindered 
from  passing  it  by  the  vi<jenoe  of  the  pa- 
tricians, 466,  is  again  agitated,  ii.  53,  is 
passed  by  the  assistance  of  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  iii.  591,  oommissianen 
chosen  for  the  distribution  of  landa,  592, 
the  execution  of  the  commission  suspeoded 
by  contests,  620,  is  abrogated  on  the  death 
of  the  Gracchi,  641. 

Agrigentum,  is  besieged  by  the  Romaaa, 
ii.  461,  is  deserted  by  Hannibal,  464. 

Agrippa,  Menenius,  his  speech  in  the 
senate  on  the  secession  of  the  two  cocso* 
lar  armies  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  L  349,  his 
speech  to  the  legions  as  deputy  from  the 
senate,  261,  his  death  and  magnificent  ob- 
sequies, 26a 

Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanios,  consul,  coo. 
structs  Uie  Julian  port,  vt  281,  defeau 
Sextus  Pompey*s  navy,  287,  takes  Tynd»- 
ris,  291,  gives  Pompey*s  navy  another 
overthrow,  292,  accepts  the  sedileship^ 
326,  his  public  works  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Rome,  ib.  commands  Octavius*a 
fleet  against  Antony,  337,  defeats  Antonj 
at  the  battle  of  Acuum,  341. 

Alabanda,  in  Asia,  the  gross  aduktion 
of  this  town  to  the  city  of  R<xtte,  ilL  446. 

Alba,  the  city  of,  built  by  Ascanius.  i. 
17>  united  with  Lavinium  into  one  king- 
dom under  Sylvius,  18,  succession  of  its 
kings,  ib.  how  engaged  in  a  war  with  Romc^ 
90,  treaty  concluded  between  them,  95, 
the  superiority  adjudged  to  Rome  by  the 
victory  of  the  Uoratii  over  the  Curiatii, 
9^  is  demolished  by  TuUus  HostiUus,  and 
the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Rome,  100. 

Albinovanus,  treacherously  murderi  his 
guests  of  the  Alarian  party  at  an  entertain- 
ment, iv.  219. 

Alesia,  a  city  of  Oaul,  is  besieged  bj 
Julius  Caesar,  v.  360,  is  surrendered,  371. 

Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  invades  Ita- 
ly, ii.  227,  enters  into  a  treaty  widi  the 
Romans,  ib.  account  of  his  death,  237. 

Alexander  Balas,  defcaU  and  kills  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  6eizes  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  iii.  51 1. 

Alexandria,  tlic  library  there  burnt,  v. 
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695,  description  of  die  Fh«ra«,  iK  See 
Antony  and  Cleopatm,  &c 

A  Ilia,  the  Romans  defeated  on  the  banks 
of,  by  Brennus,  the  Gaulish  general,  iL 
103. 

Allobroges,  are  successively  defeated 
by  the  consuls  Domitius  and  Fabius,  Iy. 

AHuctus,  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  receives 
his  captive  mistress  from  the  hands  of  P. 
Scipio,  iii.  187,  brings  a  reinforcement  to 
him  in  return,  ib. 

Altinius  Dasius,  his  treacherous  conduct, 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  ill. 
120,  cruel  treatment  of  his  family  by  Han- 
nibal, ib. 

Ambiorix,  chief  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul, 
his  revolt  against  the  Romans,  v.  293,  be- 
trays  the  troops  under  Sabinus  into  am. 
buiih,  296,  murders  Sabinus  and  totally 
destroys  his  troops,  298,  attacks  the  camp 
of  Q,  Cicero,  299,  is  defeated  by  the  un. 
expected  arrival  of  Julius  Cssar,  305,  306, 
is  surprised  by  a  party  of  Caesar's  horse, 
and  forced  to  ^,317. 

Amorones,  a  great  victory  obtained  over 
them  and  the  Teutoni  by  Caius  Mariua,  iv. 
164. 

Amilcar,  Barcha,  is  sent  from  Carthage 
to  command  the  troops  in  Sicfly,  ii.  513, 
seizes  Eryx,  516,  ends  the  war  by  conclud. 
ing  a  peace  with  the  consul  Lutatius,  522, 
defeats  the  rebellioas  mercenaries,  540, 
again  defeats  them,  542,  entirely  destroys 
them,  549—551.  Review  of  nis  inten- 
tions towards  Rome,  584,  is  killed  in  Spain, 
585. 

Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  is  taken  by 
Lucullus  by  assault,  iv.  321. 

Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  his  history,  i. 
19,  is  killed  by  Romulus,  24. 

Ancus  Martins, grandson  of  NumaPom- 
pillus,  chosen  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  i. 
H)3,  reduces  the  Latins,  105,  Rome  en- 
larged and  improved  by  him,  ib.  his  other 
civil  and  military  transactions,  106,  dies, 
107. 

Andriscus,  imposes  himself  on  the  Ma- 
cedonians  as  a  son  of  Perses,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged king,  iii.  525. 

Andromachus  undertakes  to  guide  Cras- 
sus  in  his  retreat  frotn  Parthia,  and  betrays 
him  to  the  Parthians,  v.  152. 

Anicios,  praetor,  reduces  Gentius,  king 
of  lllyricum,  iii.  461,  reduces  Epirus,  478, 
uriumphs,  489. 

Annius,  L.  president  of  the  Latin  coun- 
cil, his  embassy  to  the  Roman  senate,  ii. 
210,211. 

Antigonas,  cousin -german  to  Philip  of 

Macedon,  discovers  the  treachery  of  Perses 

to  his  brother  Demetrius,  iiL  402,  is  put 

to  death  by  Perses,  403. 

Anttochus,  the  Great,  his  descent  and 


possessions,  ill*  305,  sends  ambassadors 
to  Rome  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  325,  mar. 
ries  his  daughters  to  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Cappadoda,  332,  resolves  on  a  war 
with  Rome,  335,  Hannibal^s  sdvice  to  him, 
ib.  is  dissuaded  by  Thoas  from  sending 
Hannibal  to  Italy,  33.9,  is  i^celved  by  the 
^tolians,  340,  is  refused  admittance  to 
Chalcis,  341,  is  received  at  Chalcis,  344, 
marries,  and  spends  the  winter  in  feasting, 
347,  is  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylse,  350,  his  fleet  defeated,  354,  his 
fleet  under  Hannibal  worsted,  358,  his  fleet 
under  Polyzenidas  defeated,  359,  makes 
proposals  of  peace,  309,  sends  Scipio  Afrl- 
canu.<  his  son,  361,  battle  of  Magnesia,  ib. 
obtains  peace,  363. 370,  his  death,  475. 

Antiochus  Ashiticns,  the  last  of  the  Se- 
leudds,  is  deposed  by  Pompey,  iv.  357* 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  how  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  Syria,  iii  475,  his  ambitious 
war  on  Eg3rpt,  ib.  is  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  conquests  by  Ponillius  the  Roman  am- 
bassador, 446,  his  death,  449. 

Antipater,  commotions  excited  by  him 
in  Judca,  iv.  357. 

Antium,  is  taken  from  the  Volscl  by  T. 
Quinctius,  L  414,  a  oolonv  sent  there,  ib. 
a  council  held  there  bv  Brutus,  Cassius, 
and  Cicero,  afler  the  death  of  Csesar,  vi. 
127. 

Antonius,  Antony,  Lucius,  brotherofM. 
Antony,  elected  consul,  vi.265,  unites  with 
Fulvia  in  making  a  breach  between  his  bro- 
ther and  Octavius,  ib.  flies  with  his  bro- 
ther's children  to  the  provinces  under  his 
protection,  266,  is  reduced  to  surrender 
himself  up  to  Octaviuy,  270,  is  sent  by  Oc- 
tavius  proconsul  into  Spain,  271. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  prsetor,  is  sent  to  re- 
duce ths  Cilician  pirates,  iv.  296,  is  de- 
feated, and  dies  of  grief,  297' 

Antonius,  or  An  tony,  Marcus,  in  elected 
tribune,  v.  405,  an  account  of  his  life  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  ib.  note,  his  speech  to  the  people 
against  Pompey*s  measures,  406,  his  letter 
to  Cicero,  exhorting  him  to  join  with  Cse- 
sar,  462,  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Italy  given  to  him  by  Ciesar,  477«  drives 
Libo,  Pompcy's  admiral,  from  the  harbour 
^of  Brundusium,  544,  follows  Csesar  with 
titx)ps  into  Greece,  546,  his  post  at  tlic 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  574,  is  choisen  master 
of  the  horse  to  Cassar  as  dictator,  6179  the 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  the  tribune  Do- 
labclla,  618,  purcha.ses  Pompey *s  estate 
and  houses,  619,  is  distressed  for  money 
to  pay  for  his  purchase,  vi.  63,  hinders 
Dolabella  from  obtaining  the  consulship, 
84,  divorces  his  wife,  and  marries  Fulvia, 
the  widow  of  Clodius,  85,  ofl^ers  the  regal 
title  to  Csesar,  86,  marries  his  daughter  to 
the  son  of  Lq)idu8,  112,  advises  concilia- 
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tntrj  meaniKS  with  die  ooDspinton  against 
Cbmt,  1 13,  makw  an  oration  to  the  people 
oyer  Ccsar^d  body,  116,  temporizes  with 
the  ooaspbaton,  120,  makes  a  progress 
through  Italy,  121,  letter  from  Brutus  aod 
Cassius  to  him,  123,  prepares  for  war 
againiit  them,  124,  seizes  the  public  trea- 
sure, 126,  enters  into  an  accommodaiioD 
with  young  Scztus  Pompey  in  Spain,  129, 
his  invectires  against  Cicero  in  the  senate, 
138,  letter  vent  lo  him  from  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, 13!>,  goes  to  Brundusium  to  raise  forces, 
144,  returns  to  Rome  witli  an  arniy,  146, 
leaves  the  city  precipitately  to  seiie  Cisal- 
pine G«ul,  147,  the  senate  send  peremp- 
toiy  ord^ars  to  desist  from  his  design,  153, 
his  proposals  to  the  senate,  155,  his  letter 
to  Hirtius  and  OcUtius,  166,  surprises 
Pansa^s  army,  but  is  afterward  defeated  by 
Uirtius,  170,  171,  is  defeated  before  Mu- 
tiua  by  the  two  consuls,  175,  is  joined  by 
L^pidus,  208,  is  joined  by  Pollto  and 
Plancus,  231,  die  second  triumvirate  form- 
ed by  him,  Octavius,  and  Lepidns,  235, 
his  share  in  the  proscriptions  that  followed, 
245,  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  255,  de- 
feats  Bratus  at  the  second  baale  of  Philip- 
pi,  256,  goes  to  the  eastern  provinces  to 
raise  money  for  bin  soldiers,  260,  his  ex- 
tortbns  and  voluptuousness  in  Asia,  ibid, 
is  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
263,  spends  a  whole  year  luxuriously  with 
Cleop.iira  in  Egypt,  ibid,  his  wife  Fuhia 
creates  dissensions  in  Italy,  in  order  to 
draw  him  home,  265,  Fulvia  dies  of  grief, 
273,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  surrenders  up 
his  fl.et  to  him,  ibid,  is  reconciled  to  Octa- 
vius,  and  marries  OcUvia,  ibid,  an  accom- 
modation entered  into  with  Sextus  Pompey, 
275,  loiters  away  his  time  at  Athens  with 
his  new  wife,  276,  the  war  widi  Pompey 
renewed,  278,  a  difference  between  him  and 
Octavius  prevented  by  his  wife  Octavia, 
282,  returns  into  the  east,  283,  sends  for 
Cleopatra  into  Syria,  and  gmata  all  her  am  • 
bilious  demands,  290,  prepares  10  under- 
take his  Parthian  expedition,  301,  hi<$  lieu- 
tenant  Oppius,  with  two  legions,  cut  to 
pieces  by  Phraatcs,  .302,  gams  a  trifling 
advantage  over  the  Parthian  forces,  303, 
ct»mpound8  with  Phraates  for  a  safe  re- 
trta*,  304,  is  attacked  by  bira  on  his  march 
back ,  306,  is  continually  harassed  by  him 
during  his  march,  307,  et  seq.  escapes  out 
of  Parthia,  311,  returns  to  Alexandria  with 
Cleopatra,  313,  Suxtus  Pompey  put  to 
death  by  his  orders,  318,  is  encouraged  by 
the  king  of  .Media  to  undertake  another  ex- 
poditiun  into  Parthia,  321,  seizes  Artaba- 
z<;s,  king  of  Annsnia,  322,  triumphs  at 
Alexandria,  ib.  his  treaty  with  Arubazes, 
king  ofM.'dla,  323,  refuses  a  visit  from 
Octavia,  321,  declares  Cleopatra  his  wife, 
325,  divorces  Octavia,  310,  his  accusation 


Octavius  Knt  to  ilie  aenstc^  SSa, 
joins  his  army  at  Ephesiia,  ilnd.  bi»  wifl 
seised  and  made  public  by  Octavins^  333, 
amount  of  his  forces,  335,  is  totaUj  d.friti» 
ed  at  Actium,  341,  his  ovcztutes  to  Ocsa- 
vius,  348,  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  and 
troops  ga  over  to  Octavius,  351,  sUba  biEo- 
self,  352.  his  death  and  cbaracler,  363;,  m 
magnificently  buried  by  Ckopatxa,  356. 

AntyUius,  a  lictor,  insahs  the  peo|^ 
at  a  ccnnitia,  and  is  lulled  bj  T 
627. 

Apollonia,  a  city  of  MacedoB,  1 
embassy  to  Rome,  ii  392. 

Appian  way,  the  road  bo  called,  ceis- 
scructed,  274. 

Appius  Claudms.    See  Ckoritina. 

Appius  Pulcher,  is  tried,  on  the  acxosa* 
tion  of  DoUbeUa,  for  misconduct  in  Cilicia, 
and  acquitted  by  the  assistance  of  \m  suc- 
cessor Cicero,  v.  208,  Cioero*s  letters  to 
hhn,  213,  is  chosen  censor,  220. 

Aquilius,  Manius,  prseior  of  Sicily*  te- 
ducts  the  revolted  slaves,  ui^er  tbeir  kii^ 
Athenio,  in  that  bJand,  iv.  126,  is  brought 
to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province,  133, 
is  sent  into  Asia  to  restore  the  kings  of  Bi. 
thynia  and  Cappadocia,  166,  is  given  up 
to  Mithridatcs  by  the  peopb  af  Mitylencb 
and  put  to  a  reproachful  death,  171* 

Aquilius,  M.  completes  the  ledvetion 
of  Pergamus,  iii.  619. 

Aquitain,  a  province  of  ancient  Oanl,  its 
boundaries,  v.  221,  see  Gaul,  a  rerolt 
there  suppressed  by  Publins  Craaaoa,  269l 

Arcadians,  a  colony  of,  settle  to  Italy, 
under  Evander,  L  7«  dviliae  the  Abori- 
gines, 10. 

Archagathus,  introduces  the  art  of  bbf- 
gery  into  Rome,  ii.  581,  note. 

Archelaus,  goieral  to  A]ithridates,king 
of  Pontus,  takes  Delos,  and  plonden  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  iv.  190,  defends  the 
Pirsus  at  Athens  against  Sylla,  191,  his 
vast  army  defeated  by  Sylla,  199,  is  sus- 
pected of  betraying  his  trust  in  this  action, 
203,  takjs  refuge  with  Murasna,  a:;d  en- 
courages him  to  attack  MiJiridatcs,  308. 

Archimedes,  his  suiptising  machines 
for  the  defence  of  the  city  o(  Syracuse 
against  the  Romans,  ii'u  118,  is  killed  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  135. 

Ardea  and  Aricia,  a  track  of  land  liti- 

gktod  bjtween  these  cities,  seized  by  the 
omans,  ii.  10  ,the  Romans  put  an  end  to 
a  civil  war  among  the  Ardcates,  25,  the 
Romans  make  them  amends  for  the  seizure 
of  their  land,  26. 

Aretas,  kin^  of  Arabia  Petraea,  aMists 
Hyrcanus  against  Aristobulus,  king  of  Jn- 
dea,  iv.  357,  is  forced  to  return  home  by 
the  Romans,  359,  is  reduced  to  a  submis- 
sion by  Pompey,  364. 

Argos,  ia  dcUvercd  up  to  Nabis  by  Phi- 
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lip  of  Maoedon,  Hi.  297)  the  inhaUtaott 
nxsovcr  their  liberty,  324. 

Ariarathea,  king  of  Cf^ipadocia,  is  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  Dimietrius  Soter,  iiL 
604,  the  kingdom  sbar  jd  between  bim  and 
his  aupposititi^os  brother  Holofemes,  by 
a  Roman  decree,  605,  is  killed  in  assisU 
iog  the  RoDoans  against  Pergamus,  619. 

Ariaratlies,  son  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  seizes  on  Cappadoda  by  his  fa- 
ther's order,  iv.  168. 

Aries,  or  battering-ram,  the  several  sorts 
of  this  machine  described,  i.  202,  note. 

Ariobananes,  king  of  CappadociiK  is 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithii- 
dates,  king  of  Pontns,  iv.  140,  is  restored 
hy  SyUa,  144,  145,  is  again  dethroned  by 
Mithridates,  166,  is  reinstated  by  the  Bo. 
man  commissioners,  ib. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Gappadocia,  is 
protected  and  adrised  by  Cicero,  when  go- 
Temor  of  Cilicia,  v.  177,  ^  poverty,  ib. 
note. 

Ariovistus,  a  German  prince,  his  ty- 
ranny in  Oaul,  v.  238,  messages  between 
him  and  Julius  Caesar,  241,  his  interview 
with  Caesar,  245,  confines  CiEsar*s  dcpu- 
ties,  249,  his  reasons  for  derlining  a  bat- 
tle with  Caesar,  250,  is  foiced  by  him  to 
an  engagement,  and  routed,  lb. 

Aristarchus,  an  orator  of  Tarentum, 
escapes  from  the  hands  of  Pyrrhua,  and 
goes  to  Rome,  iL  358. 

Aristion,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  per- 
suades  the  Athenians  to  take  part  with 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  against  Rome, 
iv.  l!)0.  assumes  the  supreme  power  in 
Athens  for  Mithridates,  ib.  is  condemned 
to  death  by  Sylla,  on  taking  the  city,  197, 
is  put  to  deaih,  203. 

Aristo,  a  tragedian,  discloses  a  conspi- 
racy, and  occasions  a  revolution  in  Syra- 
cuse, iii.  3. 

Aristobulua,  is  made  king  of  Judea,  on 
his  brother  liyrcaims  being  deposed,  iv. 
357,  pleads  his  cauj«e  before  Pompey,  300, 
is  put  in  chains  by  Pompey  for  his  dupli- 
city, 371,  marches  in  the  procession  at 
Poinpey*s  triumph,  541,  note,  is  set  at  li- 
berty by  Julius  Caesar,  v.  478,  is  poisoned 
by  Pompey *d  pariisan»,  565. 

Arlfttonicuii,  bastard  br.>ther  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergarous,  seizes  the  crown  on  his 
detith,  iii.  615,  defeats  the  Roman  consul 
Crasiius,  618,  is  conquered  and  taken  by 
Papcraa,  ib. 

A  rsinoe,  sister  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt, 
ii  forced  with  her  sibter  Cleopatra  to  fly 
into  Syria,  v.  532,  causes  Achillas,  the 
Egyptian  general,  to  be  killsd,  596,  is  ba- 
nu«lied  by  Julius  Cssar,  607,  her  death 
procured  by  her  sister  Cleoiwtra,  vi.  263. 

Artabazes,  king  of  Media,  joins  Phra- 
ate».  king  of  Parthia,  and  cuts  to  pieces 
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Oppim,  AntoQy*a  lieotHMUk^  with  hit  tvo 
legion*,  vL  302* 

Arubases,  king  of  Ajmenia,  sebed  by 
Antony,  vL  322,  is  put  to  death  by  Cleo- 
patra after  the  defeat  at  Actium,  347. 

Artemidorus,  a  Greek  philoiopbei, 
warns  Julius  Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  form- 
ed agamst  him,  which  be  negtocts,  vi.  96. 

Arvaci,  sue  to  the  consul  Marcellus  for 
peace,  iii.  549,  obtain  a  peace  of  hlo^  65K 

Aruns,  son  of  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  kills 
the  consul  Bmtus,  and  is  killed  by  him,  i. 
180. 

Aruns,  son  of  king  Ponena,  persaadet 
his  fitther  to  make  peace  with  Rome,  i. ' 
189,  is  killed  in  battle,  195. 

Aruns,  a  native  of  Clusium,  his  wife 
carried  off  by  an  orphan  under  his  guard- 
ianship, iL  98)  brings  an  army  of  Gauls 
into  Italy,  which  b^egps  Clusium,  I0O» 
see  Brennus. 

Ascanius,  succeeds  his  father  ^neas  in 
the  kingdom  of  Latium,  i.  16,  reduces  Me. 
zentius  to  grant  him  peace,  17,  builds  the 
city  of  Alba,  ib. 

Asculum,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans 
and  king  Pyrrhus,  ii  373,  the  city  of,  re- 
duced, 391,  the  proconsul  Scrvilius  mur- 
dered there,  on  the  revolt  of  the  Italian  id- 
lies,  iv.  152,  is  beai^ed  by  Pompeiui^ 
157,  is  taken  and  piUaged,  163. 

Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  is 
defeated  by  Regulus,  U.  482,  is  defeated 
by  the  Romans  at  Lilybanim,  495. 

Asdrubal,  son-in-law  to  Amilear,  sac- 
ceeds  him  in  the  command  of  the  anny  in 
Spain,  ii.  585,  is  murdered,  686. 

Asdrubal,  brother  to  Hannibal,  is  de- 
feated by  (he  Celtibaians,  iiL  57,  marches 
to  join  his  brother  in  Italy,  162,  retro- 
spect of  his  ill  successes  in  Spain,  164,  et 
seq.  is  defeated  and  killed  in  an  action  with 
the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero,  195, 196 

Asina,  Cn.  Cornelius,  the  Roman  admi- 
ral, is,  with  his  fleet,  taken  at  Linara  by 
Hannibal,  iL  467,  commands  tne  fleet 
again,  and  takes  Panormua,  492. 

Ateius,  tribune  of  the  people,  invokes 
the  gods,  and  devotes  Crassus  to  destruc 
tioD,  on  his  setting  out  for  Parthia,  v.  103. 

Aiegua,  in  Spain,  is  taken  by  Julius 
Caeiar,vL54. 

Athenio,  a  Cilician  slave,  becomes  king 
of  the  revolted  slaves  at  Lilybaeum,  iv. 
124,  joins  Salrius,  but  is  confined  by  him, 
ib.  125,  succeeds  to  the  command  on  the 
death  of  Salvius,  125,  is  killed,  126. 

Athens,  is  besieged  by  Phih'p  of  Ma. 
cedon,  iiL  279,  ridiculous  resentment  of 
the  Athenians  against  Philip,  285,  an  em- 
bassy from,  to  the  Roman  senate,  507,  ^ 
chief  power  in,  seised  by  Aristion,  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  for  Mithridates, 
iv.  190,  is  besiegod  by  Sylla,  192,  193, 
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AtStM  Rc]giiliis»  ML  contul.  Ins  opcnu 
lamm  agsint  the  Saouiilea,  it  319. 

Atiiiiiifl  lisbeo,  tribane  of  the  people, 
silempu  the  life  of  the  censor  Metdlasy 
iiL6ia 

Atrmx,  in  Thesnlj,  its  gslhuit  defenee 
agsiost  the  oonsul  Ffarnnninui,  in.  290. 

Attalut,  brothet  to  Eumenen,  king  of 
Pergunui,  w  tent  by  his  brother  ambas- 
sador to  the  R(MDa&  senate,  iii.  491. 

Attalus  Philometer,  king  o{  Perganans, 
.dies,  lesving  the  Roman  people  heir  to 
all  his  goods,  iii.  593. 

Atticus,  his  account  of  the  diioontent 
of  the  Roman  people  at  the  triumph  of 
Julias  Cssar  for  his  success  ortx  Pom- 
pey*8  sons,  tL  63,  note,  his  deadi  and 
chancio*,  336,  note.    See  Cicero. 

Attius  TulluN  general  of  the  Volsd, 
noei^es  Coriolanus  kindly  after  his  banish- 
ment  ftom  Rome,  i.  310,  accuses  him  of 
betrsying  the  Volscian  cause,  333. 

Avaricum,  a  city  in  Oaul,  is  spared  by 
Vercingetorizv  when  he  desolated  the 
oonntry  to  distress  the  Romans,  ▼.  331, 
h  besieged  by  Julius  Cssar,  ibid,  is 
taken,  «id  the  inhabitants  put  to  the 
sword,  338. 

Aveiitinus,  Mount,  deriyaUon  of  its 
Bsme,  i.  19,  the  grant  of,  to  the  people, 
obtained  by  the  tribune  L.  Idlius,  4d9, 
the  statue  of  Juno  brought  by  Camillus 
from  Veii,  aiid  a  temple  dedicated  to  her 
there,  ii.  85. 

Avemufl,  this  lake  joined  with  that  of 
Lttcrinus  to  form  the  Julian  port,  vi.  281. 

Angury,  whence  that  art  of  divination 
was  derived,  i.  25,  note,  the  principles  of 
the  art,  32,  note,  augurs  regularly  insti- 
tuted as  a  class  of  the  priesthood  by 
Nuroa,  76. 

August,  the  nrooth  of,  whence  it  de- 
rived its  name,  vl  230. 

Aiunsttts.  SeeOctavius. 

Aums,  brother  to  the  consul  Albinus, 
eommands  his  brother^  army  against  Ju- 
gurtha,  and  is  reduced  by  him  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  iv.  42. 

Aulus  CsNina,  writes  a  libel  on  Julius 
Cvssr,  and  afterward  writes  a  panegyric 
OD  him  to  obtain  pardon,  vi.  99,  note. 

Aurelius  Orestes,  L.  is  sent  to  suppress 
A  rebellion  in  Sardinia,  iii.  625. 

Aurund,  engage  in  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  are  defeated,  L  237,  atmck  the 
Romans,  snd  are  defeated  by  the  dicutor 
Camillus,  ii.  193,  are  assisted  against  the 
Sididni,  225. 

Baculus  Scxtius,  a  centurion,  his  bold 
advice  to  Oalba,  on  being  surprised  by 
the  Gauls  at  Octodurus,  v.  264,  his  gal- 
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Unt  condoet  and  deadi  under  Q.  Cioero  aft 
.vduatica,  320. 

Baleares,  the  islands  so  cslkd,  subdoed 
by  the  consul  MeteUiis,  iiL  631. 

Baasus  Cceilius,  seises  the  proTiaee 
of  Syris,  and  puts  Sextus  Csesar  to  dcBth, 
TL  164. 

BostaiBSB,  aie  invited  to  eome  and  aeu 
tle  in  Dardania  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iiL 
395,  PbQtp  dying  during  their  journey, 
only  30,000  arrive,  404. 

Battering-ram,  the  seversl  kinds  of  this 
machine  described,  i.  202,  note. 

Beaufort,  M .  de,  remarks  on  his  obfcc- 
tions  to  the  credibility  of  the  early  part  of 
the  Roman  history,  ii.  399. 

BeUovesns,  account  of  the  miration  of 
the  Celts  under  his  conduct,  ii.  99,  note. 

Belgae,  a  league  fomed  among,  againat 
the  Romans,  v.  252,  break  up  their  canp 
to  separate  homeward,  256,  are  ranted  in 
their  retreat  by  Csssar,  256,  s  seeood 
great  defeat  of,  by  hhn,  259. 

BdgicOaul.  See  Gaul. 

Bestia,  L.  Calpuraius,  consul,  is  sent  to 
reduce  Jugurtha,  but  is  corrupted  by  him, 
iv.  33,  is  condemned  for  his  conduct  in 
this  affinr,  46,  goes  into  voluntary  exile 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  italic  war, 
154. 

Bibnlns,  L.  Calpnmius,  is  associated 
with  Julius  Cicsar  in  the  ronsotship  by  the 
influence  of  the  senate,  iv.  550,  opposes 
Csesar^s  prosecution  of  Pompey^s  Agrerisn 
law,  556,  557,  he  and  his  party  forcibly 
driven  from  the  Fomm,  and  the  law  passed, 
657. 

Bibulus,  Fompey*s  admiral,  destroys  a 
number  of  Julius  Csssar's  transport  vessels, 
V.  532,  dies,  537. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  father-in- 
law  of  Jugurtha,  raises  forces  to  assist  htm 
after  his  defea^  iv.  76,  endcftvoors  to 
treat  with  the  Romans,  78,  80,  surprises 
the  Romans,  and  is,  widi  Jugurtha,  routed 
by  Alarius,  87—89,  is  again  defeated  by 
him,  91,  applies  to  Marius  for  a  treaty,  92, 
delivers  up  Jugurtha  to  SyOa,  102. 

Bogud,  king  of  Af auritania,  contributes 
to  Comar's  victory  over  young  Cn.  Pompey 
and  Labienus,  vL  56,  joins  Antony  against 
OctaviuB,  335,  is  killed  by  Agripps,  337. 

Bohemia,  account  of  the  settlement  of, 
by  the  Celts,  ii.  99,  note. 

Boii,  make  war  against  Rome,  and  are 
subdued,  ii.  555. 

Bojorix,  chief  of  the  Cimbri,  kills  his 
Roman  prisoner  Aurelius  Scaurus  for  dis- 
suading him  from  attacking  Italy,  iv.  106, 
is  totally  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catnlus, 
119. 

Bologna,  the  city  of,  obtains  exemption 
iiom  the  oath  to  serve  Octavius  against 
Antony,  vi.  395. 
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BocoOtmy  MMfi4Mil«r  Jugon^  i 
WBies  Maaai^A,  gnodaoD  of  Matiniwa, 
iv.  S9f  leads  a  detMbment  to  turprite  Riu 
Uliuf,  and  ia  rooted  by  him,  62,  ta  put 
to  death  by  Jogurtba  for  oonapiring  agaiiiat 
hia  life,  8& 

Boapbonie,  Idngdom  of.  See  Pharaacca 
and  Hithridatca. 

.  Bieoniu^  king  or  geoend  of  the  Gauls, 
hesiegea  Clusium,  li  100,  marchea  to 
Rome,  102,  .defeats  the  Romana  on  the 
baoks  of  the  Allia,  103,  enten  Romey 
muidem  the  remaining  citixens,  and  buma 
their  hoases,  100>  ]07>  is  discovered  in 
an  attack  of  the  CapitOf^  by  the  cackling 
of  geeie,  100,  agrees  to  a  ransom  of  the 
Capitol,  1 12,  ia,  with  his  aixnyt  deatroyed 
by  CamiUus,  lia. 

Britain,  ambassadois  from,  sent  to 
Cesar  in  Oaul,  ▼.  278,  the  natives  oppose 
the  landing  of  Coaar,  280,  Csesar  landi^ 
282,  the  Britooa  attack  his  foragers,  283, 
are  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Csesar^a 
camp,  284,  Casar  retuma  to  Oaul,  ib. 
Csesar  returns,  288,  Cccsar  gains  an  ad- 
vantage over  Cassibelanus,  king  of  the 
Trinobantes,  289^  Cassibdanus  suea  for 
peaces  and  Csnar  returns  to  Gaul,  291, 
2d2. 

Brundiisium,  is  evacuated  by  Pompey, 
and  seized  by  Julius  Ciesar,  v.  442* 

Brutulus  Papius,  author  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Samnites,  kills  himself  on  being  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Romans,  ii.  240. 

Bnibu^  D.  Junius,  builds  the  town  of 
Valencia,  to  settle  the  remaina  of  Viriatus*8 
army,  iii.  572,  subdues  the  Lusiianians, 
574,  acquires  the  surname  Gallsecus,  675. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  how  he  escaped 
on  the  murder  of  his  father,  i.  148,  in. 
stances  of  his  wisdom  in  his  journey  to 
BelphoB^  158,  on  the  violation  and  death 
of  Lucretia,  excites  the  people  against 
Tarquin  and  his  family,  161,  is  dected 
consul,  167,  takes  an  oath  i.cver  to  recall 
the  Tarquins,  nor  create  a  king  in  Rome, 
170,  hii  sons  engage  in  a  oonspbacy  in 
favoor  of  Tarquin,  173»  condemns  his  sons 
to  death,  174,  procures  the  dismission  of 
CoUatinus  from  the  consulship^  177)  u 
killed  in  battle  by  Tarquin*s  son,  180. 

Bzutu-s  Lucius  Junius,  a  plebeian,  his 
speech  to  the'senatorian  deputies  sent  to 
the  legions  at  Alons  Saoer,  i.  268,  proposes 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  263^ 
ia  cfaoaen  tribune,  264,  increases  the  tii. 
bunitial  power,  272. 

Brutua,  D.  defeata  L.  Domitius  in  a  na- 
val engagement  off  the  harbour  of  Mar- 
seilles, V.  606,  obtaina  a  second  victory 
over  the  Massilian  fleet  and  Nasidius,  508, 
takes  posseision  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  Csb- 
iar*s  &ith,  vt.  119,  is  besieged  in  Mutina 
by  M.  Antony,  151,  contributes  to  the  de- 


feat  of  Antoay  by  a  siinwAil  sally  tetas 
his  battle  with  the  consub  Hirthia  and 
Pansa,  176,  finther  ooncspondence  be- 
tween them,  188,  note,  bis  leasooa  for  not 
pursuing  Antony,  given  in  a  letter  to  Cioerai, 
189,  is  joined  by  Plancus,  203,  is  deserted 
by  him,  231,  is  killed,  aideavouringto  fly 
into  Macedonia,  233. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  suirenden  himself  up 
to  Pompey  in  Gaul,  and  is  put  to  death  l^ 
him,  iv.  247. 

Brutus,  M.  is  spared  by  Julius  Csesar's 
q>ecial  order,  after  the  battle  of  Pbsrsalia, 
V.  582,  composes  a  panegyric  on  Calo^  vi. 
46,  puu  away  his  wife  Claudia,  and  mar- 
ries Portia,  Cato'sdsughier,  60,  makea  an 
ontion  to  Cesar  in  faVour  of  Deiotarus,  71, 
his  family  and  character,  91,  not^  ia  en- 
migcd  by  Casaius  in  the  conspiracy  aninst 
tltnar,  ib.  his  wife  Portia^s  extraoiaioaiy 
scheme  to  draw  the  secret  from  him,  92, 
note,  murders  Csessr  in  the  senate-house, 
98,  note,  takes  refuge  in  the Canitol,  111, 
justifies  himself  in  a  speech  to  tne  people^ 
ib.  retires  to  Lanuvium,  118,  his  letter, 
jointly  with  Cassius,  to  Antmiy,  123,  is 
sent  by  Antony  to  buy  com  in  Sdly,  126^ 
holds  a  ooundl  at  Antium  with  Cassiua 
and  Cicero,  127?  his  successes  in  Greece 
against  Antony's  brother,  157,  his  letter  to 
Cicero  on  the  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Lepidus,  207,  farther  correspondence  be- 
tween them,  211,217,  his  letter  to  Atticua 
respecting  Cicero's  conduct,  212,  revenges 
the  murder  of  Cicero  on  C.  Antonius,  244, 
his  rigorous  conduct  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, 252,  is  reported  to  have  been 
warned  of  his  fate  by  an  apparition,  ib. 
note,  the  first  battle  of  PhiUppi,  266,  ia 
defeated  at  the  second  battle  of  Philippi, 
ard  puts  sn  end  to  his  life,  256,  267,  his 
character,  257* 

Bucklers,  Roman,  a  view  of  the  several 
kinds  of,  ii.  215,  note. 

Cffinina,  Acron  king  of,  makes  war  on 
Romulus,  i.  46,  Acron  killi-d,  and  the  dty 
destroyed,  47,  the  inhabitants  inooiporated 
among  the  Romans,  ib. 

CcpJo,  Q.  is  deodved,  defeated,  and 
killed,  by  Pompedius,  the  Italian  conaul, 
iv.  156. 

Csrpio^  ServUius,  procures  some  of  the 
senators  to  be  restored  to  the  bench  of 
judges,  from  which  privilege  the  whole 
body  of  them  had  been  exduded  by  C'aiua 
Gracdius,  iv.  103,  his  operations  sgainst 
the  Cimbri,  ib.  he  and  Mallius  deteated 
by  the  Cimbri,  106,  is  deposed  and  hia 
estate  confiscated,  106b 

Cspio,  Q.  ScTvilius,  unjustly  attacks 
Viriatus,  after  peace  had  been  coudoded 
with  him,  iii.  566,  procures  Viriatus  to  be 
killed,  667. 
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C  J«lia%  wboB  bam,  !▼.  199, 
net  die  diuigfater  of  the  oonsul 
Cinna,  21 1,  hit  oanow  eeope  from  8y]lA*t 
pneariptioDs,  326»  Aoeoant  of  hi«  poienta, 
416,  hk  ewly  tniiMCtloDS,  417,  ois  ad- 
ircntare  with  the  pirateft,  ih.  is  elected 
higb-prieM,  422,  his  chancier,  423,  his 
conduct  in  respect  to  Catiline  inqoircd 
into,  448,  is  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  497«  his  speech  in 
the  senate  against  putting  the  conspirators 
to  deaUi,  4&,  is  elected  pretor,  and  en- 
deaimuB  to  ruin  Catalus,  524,  instigates 
the  tribune  Metellus  ^epos  to  prosecute 
Cicero,  528,  puts  away  his  wife  PomDeia, 
on  account  of  her  connexions  with  Cloalus, 
632,  his  successes  in  Spain,  and  election 
to  the  consulshin,  549,  550,  the  first  tzi- 
umTirate  formed  by  him,  Pompey,  and 
Cranus,  550,  adopts  Pompey*s  Agrsrian 
law,  564,  imprisons  Cato  ibr  exposing  tliis 
law,  656,  drives  his  colleague  Bibulus 
ftom  the  Forum,  and  pa.-  sen  his  law,  557, 
assists  Clodius  in  his  suit  of  being  declared 
a  plebeian,  out  of  resentment  to  Cicero, 
561,  procures  a  ratification  of  all  Pompey*s 
Asiatic  transactions,  562,  obtains  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Gauls,  568,  giTcs  Pom- 
pey  his  daughter  Julia,  569,  marries  Cal- 
pumia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  ib.  is  sup- 
posed to  have  poisoned  Vettiu%  571,  is 
▼indicated  from  this  aspersion,  ib.  his  fa- 
vour courted  by  Cicero,  v.  108,  death  of 
his  daughter  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey, 
137,  prepares  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Uelvetii  into  OauL,  225,  routs  a  body  of 
the  Helvetii  passing  the  Arar,  228,  is  in- 
formed of  Dumnorix*8  practices  against 
him  by  Liscus,  230,  defeats  the  Helvetii, 
234,  sends  them  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try, 236,  the  Gauls  implore  hU  protection 
against  Ariovistus,  237i  messages  between 
him  and  Ariovi&tus,  240,  241,  his  troops 
seized  with  a  panic,  242,  reviviS  their  cou- 
rage, and  mardbes  to  the  camp  of  Ariovi^tus, 
244,  his  interview  with  Ariovistus,  245,  his 
ambassadors  arrested  by  ArioviKtus,  249, 
forc»  Ariovistus  to  a  battle,  and  routs  him, 
251,  a  confederacy  of  the  Belgse  formed 
against  the  Romans,  252,  routs  them  in  their 
retreat  homeward,  256,  attacks  the  Sues* 
soues,  and  takes  Noviodunuro,  ib.  gives  the 
Belgae  another  defeat  with  great  slaughter, 
259,  besieges  the  Aduatici  in  a  strong 
town,  who  makes  a  fhiudulent  submission 
to  him,  260, 261,  is  attacked  by  them,  de- 
feats them,  and  sells  the  townsmen  for 
slaves,  262,  a  revolt  in  Celtic  Gaul,  265, 
defeats  the  Veneti  in  a  naval  engagement, 

267,  his  severe  treatment  of  the  Veneti, 

268,  a  victory  over  the  neighbouring  peo- 
pie  gained  by  Ttturius  Sabinus,  269»  ne- 
gotiates  with  a  body  of  Germans,  who^ 
driven  cut  of  their  own  country  by  the 


Snevl,  bad  ben  inviled  into  Oanl,  S73, 
is  attacked  by  ihem  treacheroufily,  S74« 
routs  them  totally,  276,  builds  a  hHdge 
over  the  Rhine,  and  passes  the  Awer,  277* 
receives  ambassadors  from  Britain,  278> 
i^>pears  on  the  British  coast,  289,  lands 
and  his  fleet  afterward  shattered    byr   » 
storm,  281,  282,  his  forageia  attacked  bjr 
the  Britons,  283,  reCnms  to  Gaol,  284, 
decides  the  contest  between  Indutiomams 
and  Cingctorix,  286,  lands  the  second  time 
in  Britain,  288,  reduces  Caasibelaniia  to 
peace,  and  returns  to  Gaul,  291,  rescues 
Q.  Cioero,  whose  camp  was  beset  by  Am<- 
biorix,  906,  ravages  ue  tesritorics  of  the 
Nervii,  311,  suppresses  the  revolt  of  the 
Senones,  ib.  passes  the  Rhine  sgain,  313, 
marches  against  the  Eburooes,  317^  his 
vigilance  in  collecting  his  troops  to  oppose 
Vcrcingetorix,  326,  revenges  me  niassacir 
of  the  Roman  citizens  at  Genabum,  329, 
bedeges  Avaricum,  331,  takes  the  town, 
and  puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  338, 
composes  differences  among  the  i£doi, 
341,  marches  to  Gergovia,  342,  recovers 
the  jEdusn  auxiliaries  which  Lttavicus  was 
carrying  to  Vcrcingetorix,  346,  his  men 
make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Gogovia, 
351,  352,  reproves  his  troops  for  their  te- 
merity and  disobedience,  352,  retires  from 
Gergovia,  ib.  is  attacked  by  Verdngeto- 
rix,  whom  he  defeats,  360,  defeats  him  in 
a  second  engagement,  361,  besieges  Ale- 
sia,  362,  engsges  the  Gaulish  army  which 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  367,  dcfdita 
them,   370,  371,  Alesia  suirendered  to 
him,  371,  reduces  the  Bituriges,  373,  de- 
feaU  and  kilb  Correus,  general  of  the  BcU 
lovad,  379,  besieges  Uxellodunnm,  380, 
his  severe  treatment  of  the  garrison  on  its 
surrendry,  382,  restores  Gaul  to  peace  the 
last  year  of  his  government,  385,  Pompey 
recalls  one  of  his  legions,  398,  his  letter 
to  the  people  for  an  accommodation  with 
Pompey,  read  by  M.  Antony,  406,  U  or. 
dered  to  disband  his  army  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  409,  preparations  made  by  the 
Pompeian  party  to  reduce  him,  411,  passes 
the  Rubicor,  414,  note,  account  of  the  ne- 
gotiation between  him  and  Pompey,  417* 
is  deserted  by  his  lieu  tenant  Labienos,  421, 
encamps  at  Corfinium,  427,  Corfinium  is 
delivered  up  to  him  by  the  garrison,  434, 
his  letter  to  Oppius  and  Ballms,  435,  sgaia 
endeavours  to  treat  with  Pompey,  440,  sia 
down  before  Brunduaium,  ib.  enters  Bnm- 
dusium  on  Pompey's  embarkation,  449^ 
remarks  on  the  enterprise  he  was  now  a- 
gaged  in,  444,  returns  towards  Rome,  455^ 
invites  Cicero  to  join  him  at  Rome,  456,  Ci- 
cen>*s  reply,  ib.  his  oonfierence  with  Ci- 
cero, 459,  writes  again  to  Cicero^  461,  sn 
rives  at  Rome  and  harargues  the  senate, 
474,  seiics  tlie  public  treasun^  476,  mu 
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out  for  Spain,  477»  Us  femark  oo  Cato*s 
conduct  to  his  wife  Marda,  478,  noCei  the 
inhabitants  of  ManeiUes  riiut  their  gates 
agabst  him,  479,  opposes  himself  to  Pom- 
pey*s  lieutenant  Afraoius,  463,  harasses 
Afiranius  on  his  march,  490,  his  oonferenoe 
with  Afranins,  499,  obliges  Afranius  to 
disband  his  army,  601,  Vano  submits  to 
him,  605,  his  generous  behaviour  to  Gades, 
lb.  Marseilles  surrenders  to  him,  513^  Is 
created  dictator,  526,  reduces  ^e  ninth 
legion,  which  had  mutinied,  to  obedience^ 
527i  is  chosen  consul,  ib.  follows  Pompey 
into  Greece,  532,  part  of  his  transport  ves- 
sels destroyed  by  Bibulus,  ib.  males  heah 
overtures  to  Pompey,  ib.  his  conference 
with  Libo,  536,  his  transports  at  Brundu- 
sium  harassed  by  Libo,  543,  is  joined  by 
Antony  with  troops  from  Brundusium,  546» 
forms  lines  of  drcumvallation  round  Pom- 
pey*B  army,  550,  his  lines  forced  bv  Pom- 
pey, 557t  his  harangue  to  his  solders  on 
this  disaster,  561,  removes  his  camp,  562, 
takes  and  plunders  Gomphi,  568,  the  order 
of  battle  at  Pharsalia,  573*  defeats  Pom, 
pey,  576,  his  treatment  of  his  prisoners, 
679,  follows  Pompey  to  Egypt,  590,  en- 
gages in  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy  and 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  591,  is  besieged  in 
the  palace  at  Alexandria  by  Achillas,  the 
Egyptian  general,  594,  gets  possession  of 
the  Pharos,  595,  defeaU  the  Egyptian  fleet 
at  Chersonesus^  598,  gives  the  Egyptians 
another  defeat  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
60(^  is  worsted  in  another  action,  and 
forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  and 
swim  to  another  shin,  603,  releases  Pto- 
lemy, whom  he  had  detained  prisoner, 
604,  Mithridates  of  Pergamus  raises  an 
army  to  assist  him,  ib.  defeats  Ptolemy's 
army,  who  is  drowned  in  his  retreat,  606, 
607i  enters  triumphantly  into  Alexandria, 
607>  settles  the  government  of  Egypt  on 
Cleopatra  and  her  surviving  brother,  ib. 
Cleopatra  bears  him  a  son,  608,  goes  to 
Syria  to  reduce  Phamaces,  king  of  the 
£k»phoru8,  ib.  defeats  Phamaoes,  612, 
returns  to  Italy,  615,  is  chosen  dictator, 
617)  causes  himself  to  be  chosen  consul 
and  continues  his  dictatorship  through  the 
year,  619,  suppresses  a  mutiny  of  Us  le- 
sions, 621,  sets  out  for  Africa,  vi.  1. 
lands  at  Adrumetum,  2,  gives  battle  to 
Labienus,  4,  invests  Thapsus,  10,  defeats 
the  united  forces  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  11, 
his  remark  on  the  death  of  Cato^  24,  re- 
duces Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province, 
27,  returns  to  Rome,  28,  his  four  magni- 
ficent triumphs,  29,  rewards  his  soldiers, 
and  celebrates  games,  31,  dedicates  his 
temple  of  Venus  Oenetriz,  ib.  his  civil  ad- 
ministration, 32;  reforms  the  calendar,  36, 
pardons  M.  Maroellus,  39,  pardons  Liga- 
liusy  43|  answen  Cioeio*i  panegyric  on 


Csto,  49;  goes  to  Spain  to  redoee  Pom- 
pey*s  sons,  51,  takes  Ategua,  54,  defeats 
young  Cn.  Pompey  and  Labienus,  56,  pos- 
sesses himself  of  Corduba,  58,  reduces 
Hi^ipalis,  lb.  returns  to  Rome  and  triumphs 
for  his  successes  over  Pompey*s  sons,  63. 
proclsims  a  general  anmesty,  ib.  divests 
himself  of  the  consulship,  ib.  extravagant 
honours  paid  him  by  the  senate,  64,  prosti- 
tutes the  consular  dignity  to  gratify  his 
favourites,  66,  the  cause  of  Deiotaras 
pleaded  before  him,  71>  visits  Cicero^  ib. 
letters  from  Sallust  to  him  on  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  7^  80; 
meditates  on  a  Parthian  expedition  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  Crassus,  85,  divers 
grand  works  projected  by  him,  86,  refuses 
the  title  of  king,  though  suspected  of  de- 
siring it,  87i  a  design  against  his  life  formed 
by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  90,  omens  of  his 
danger  related,  94,  is  assassinated  in  the 
senate-hous^  97»  his  character,  98,  his  will 
opened,  115,  his  funeral,  116. 

Caesar,  L  Julius,  consul,  his  ill  soocess 
against  the  revolted  Italian  allies,  iv.  156, 
procures  the  Lex  Julia  to  be  passed,  158. 

CsBsario^  son  of  Julius  Cssar  and  Cleo- 
patra, bom,  V.  608,  is  acknowledged  by 
Antony  and  Octavius,  and  declared  heir  to 
his  mother's  kingdom,  vi.  120,  note,  is 
put  to  death  by  Octavius,  359. 

CsMO^  Q.  his  character,  i.  423,  is  cited 
before  the  people  by  the  tribune  Virginiua, 
ib.  is  accused  of  murder,  426,  banishes 
hunself,  42?. 

Cajeta,  promontory  of,  how  it  obtained 
its  name,  L  4. 

Calendar,  Roman,  reformed  by  Numa 
Pompiliiis,  i.  86,  difference  between  that 
and  the  Julian,  v.  408,  note.  See  Julian 
and  Gregorian. 

Calendar,  one,  of  terms  for  hearing 
causes,  published,  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  Cn.  FUvius,  ii.  290. 

Cales,  chief  city  of  the  Ausones,  is  be- 
sieged by  Valf^rius  Corvus.  and  taken  by 
the  invention  of  covered  galleries,  ii.  226, 
a  colony  settled  there,  ib. 

Calidius,  tribune  of  the  people,  his 
friendship  to  MetellusNumidius  gratefully 
returned  by  his  son  Metellus  Pius,  iv.  240, 
note. 

Callicrates,  his  speech  at  the  Achoan 
diet,  against  an  alliance  with  Pcrses,  king 
of  Macedon,  iii.  406^  his  treachery  to  his 
countrymen,  482. 

Callimachtts,  governor  of  Amisus,  sets 
fire  to  the  city  and  escape^  on  its  being 
assaulted  by  Lucullus,  iv.  321,  is  taken  by 
liucullus  at  Nisibis,  and  laid  in  irons.  340. 

Calpumius  Flamma,  alegionary  tribune^ 
rescues  the  Roman  army  m>m  me  power 
of  Hamilcar,  ii.  471. 

Camotini,  are  defeated  by  the  Romansy 
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■nd  inoorponited  widi  thmi,  i*  59,  rtrol^ 
and  are  a  second  time  reduced,  61. 

Camerinum,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Appius 
Claudius,  and  the  inhabitanu  Bold  for 
daves,  ii.  390,  are  sought  out  and  gratified 
at  Rome,  ib. 

Camerinm,  a  Latin  dty/taken  and  razed 
by  Vir^nius,  i.  202. 

Camtllus,  L.  Furius,  is  chosen  dictator, 
to  preside  at  tlie  election  of  consuls,  and  is 
himself  chosen,  ii.  188,  defeats  (he  Oauls, 
190,  marches  against  the  Oreek  pirates, 
ib.  is  created  dictator,  and  defeats  tne  Au- 
runci,  193,  totally  subdues  Latium,  223. 
CamilluB,  M.  Furius,  created  dictator 
during  the  siege  of  Veil,  ii.  81,  digs  a  pas- 
aage  into  the  dty,  82,  becomes  master  of 
Veii,  83,  defeats  the  Falisci  and  invests 
Falerii,  90,  his  punishment  of  a  treacher- 
ons  schoolmaster  induces  the  city  to  sub- 
mit, 91,  opposes  peopling  Veii  from  Rome, 
94,  is  accused  of  robbing  the  public  of 
part  of  the  spoil  of  Veii,  and  banishes  him. 
self,  97y  98,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Ar- 
deates,  he  routs  a  party  of  Gauls,  108,  is 
appointed  dictator  by  a  commission  from 
the  senate  in  the  Capitol,  109,  defeats  and 
destroys  the  Gauls  with  their  king  Bren* 
nus,  113,  his  dictatorship  prolonged  to 
prevent  the  desertion  of  Rome,  114,  in  his 
third  dictatorship  he  defeats  the  Volsd, 
119,  retakes  Sntrium  from  tlie  Hetrurians, 
120-,  defeats  the  Antiates,  Liatins,  and  Her. 
nici,  122,  an  inquiry  into  his  cbaracter,  and 
conduct  towards  Manlius,  135,  his  prudent 
conduct  in  tlie  war  against  the  Volsci,  in 
conjunction  with  L.  Furius,  148,  is  chosen 
dictator  a  fourth  time,  158,  abdicates,  159, 
a  fifth  time  dictator,  he  defeats  an  army  of 
Oauls,  102,  takes  Velitrs,  ib.  on  the  elec- 
tion  of  a  plebeian  consul,  proposes  the 
erection  of  the  prastorship,  164. 

Campania,  is  reduced  by  Manlius  Tor. 
quatus,  ii.  220,  is  governed  by  a  prefect, 
267»  the  territory  of,  farmed  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  treasury,  iii  154. 

Camulogenus,  a  Gaulish  general,  is  de. 
feated  by  Labienus,  v.  357. 

Canidius,  marches  M.  Antony *s  army  to 
Ephesus,  vi.  330,  advises  Antony  against 
risking  his  fortune  by  a  naval  war  against 
Octavius,  339,  deserts  his  army  on  the  de- 
feat of  Antony*s  fleet  at  Actium,  343. 

Caninius  Rebilus,  is  elected  consul  by 
Julius  Cssar  for  a  single  day,  vi.  65. 

CannsB,  battle  of,  iii.  68. 

Canuleius,  C.  a  tribune,  proposes  a  re- 
peal  of  the  law  forbidding  patricians  to  in- 
termarry  with  plebeians,  ii.  11,  opposes 
the  levies  untU  his  law  is  received,  13,  his 

Seech  in  favour  of  admitting  plebeians  to 
e  consulship.  14,  his  law  respecting  mar- 
riajres  passed,  I7. 
Caparonla.  a  vestal,  strangles  hersdf  to 


avoid  burial  alive  for    ineontineiiee^  il. 
895. 

Capitolme  Marbles,  or  Consular  Caleo- 
dars,  see  voL  6. 

Capitolinus,  Mount,  derivation  of  its 
name,  i.  51,  157,  note,  temple  of  Jupiter 
built  on  it  byTarquin  the  Proud,  157,  the 
strength  ot  Rome  retires  thither  on  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls,  iL  104,  is  saved 
from  surprise  by  the  cackling  of  geese,  1 10, 
the  Capitol  msigmficently  rebuilt,  iv.  298L 
Cappadoda,  king  Ariarathes  ezpeUed*  by 
Demetriuf  Soter,  and  Holofemes  put  in 
his  plnce,  iii  504,  the  kingdom  shared  he- 
tween  them  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, 505,  the  inhuman  usurpation  of,  by 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  iv.  143,  Ario- 
barzanes  restored  to  the  throne  of,  by 
Sylla,  144. 

Capsa,  in  Numidia,  is  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Caius  Msriuit,  iv.  82. 

Capua,  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  implores  the  protection  of  Rome,  ii. 
195,  a  plot  among  the  Roman  soldiers  lefl 
there,  discovered,  203,  the  senate  of.  saved 
from  destruction  by  Pacuvius,  iii.  83,  re* 
volts  to  the  Carthaginians,  84,  is  taken  hj 
the  Romans,  139,  is  deprived  of  its  privi- 
leges by  the  Roman  senate,  148,  il  re- 
stored to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  Julius 
Csesar,  iv.  562,  note,  Octavius  establishes 
his  veteran  soldiers  there,  vi.  298. 

Carbo,  Papirius,  succeeds  Opimius  in 
the  consulship,  and  protects  him  when  pro- 
secuted  for  illegal  condemnatians,  iv.  8,  9, 
poisons  himself,  10. 

Carbo,  Papirius,  is  appointed  by  Cintia 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  iv.  202, 
prepares  to  oppose  Sylla  on  his  return  from 
Asia,  21 1,  procures  a  decree  from  tlie  se- 
nate, declaring  all  who  joined  Sylla  ene- 
mies, 516,  is  defeated  by  Sylla,  218,  is 
seised  and  put  to  death  by  Pompey,  226. 
Carneades,  the  Academic  phflosopher,  is 
sent  ambassador  from  Athens  to  Rome,  iiL 
507,  his  character  by  Cicero,  ibid. 

Camatcs,  engage  the  Gauls  in  a  general 
revolt  against  the  Romans,  v.  324  (see 
Vercingetorix),  are  dispersed  by  Cmut 
afler  the  taking  of  Alesia,  374. 

Carthage,  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded 
by,  with  Rome,  ii.  191,  a  aown  of  gold 
sent  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  202,  sends  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  concludes  another 
treaty,  287,  Knds  asslstsnce  to  the  Ro^ 
nnans  against  king  Pyrrhus,  which  they 
decline  accepting,  but  conclude  an  alliance^ 
373,  is  deprived  of  its  conquests  in  Sidly 
by  Pyiihus,  377,  causes  of  the  first  wir 
with  Rome  stateil,  441,  rise  and  progress 
ot  the  Carthaginian  power,  444,  note, 
their  expeditions  into  Sicily,  446,  note, 
their  form  of  government,  451,  note,  are 
defeated  by  the  Romans  belbre  Messhia, 
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468,  HaniulMl  dewrtt  Agri0«itiiiii»  4l6i, 

Regulus  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  hf. 
Xantippus,  465,  486,  Hanno  defeated  by 
Lutatius,  621,  end  of  the  first  war  with 
Rome,  522»  war  with  their  merceoariesy 
628,  end  of  this  war,  551,  oommenceroent 
of  the  second  war  with  Rome,  582,  Han- 
nibal  appointed  commander  in  Spain,  5879 
the  justice  of  breaking  with  Rome  inquired 
into,  601,  (see  Hannibal.)  Sdpio lands  in 
Africa,  iii.  229,  Asdrubal  andSypbax  de- 
feated, 237,  pretend  to  beg  peace  of  Sdpio, 
245,  Hannibal  recalled  from  Italy,  247t 
battle  of  Zama,  256, 257,  pe^ce  concluded 
with  Scipio,  2C2,  ambassadors  from,  sent 
to  Rome  to  complain  of  Masinissa,  416» 
refuse  to  submit  the  dispute  with  Masinissa 
U>  the  Roman  senate,  505,  enter  into  a  war 
with  Masinissa,  512,  are  reduced  to  make 
peace  with  Masinissa,  513,  war  declared 
by  Rome,  514,  amazing  alacritv  in  pre- 
paring  for  defence,  520,  the  city  described, 
521,  the  city  stormed  and  taken,  531,  is 
destroyed,  533,  is  rebuilt,  and  a  Romaa 
colony  planted  there,  635.  See  Junonia. 

Carthalo,  a  Carthagmian  admiral,  rains 
the  Roman  navy,  ii.  510. 

Carvilius,  Sp.  consul,  takes  Cominium 
fVom  the  Samnites,  ii.  32?. 

Cams,  a  Cdtiberian  general,  defeats  the 
consul  Fulvius,  ill  54& 

Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Julius  Cassar,  his  narrow  escape  from  dis- 
covering the  secret  in  the  senate-house,  Ti» 
96,  is  elected  tribune,  14& 

Cassibelanus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes 
in  Britain,  attacks  the  Roman  foragers, 
and  is  worsted,  v.  290,  is  reduced  to  sue 
for  peace,  292. 

Casilinum,  the  inhabitants  of,  murdered 
by  a  body  of  PrsBuestini,  to  prevent  the 
city  being  surrendered  to  Hannibal,  iii. 
89,  is  t^en  by  him,  91,  is  retaken  by 
Fabius,  107- 

Cassius,  C.  quaestor  under  Crassus  in 
Parthia,  dissuades  him  from  prosecuting 
the  war,  y.  143,  escapes  with  500  horse 
into  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  153, 
bums  two  of  Casar^s  fleets  at  Messana, 
580,  delivers  up  his  fleet  to  C«sar  aAer 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  581,  590,  his  re- 
flection on  CsBsar^s  victories  in  Spain,  vL 
60,  note^  his  family  and  character,  89,  note, 
forms  the  design  of  assassinating  Caesar, 
^,  Caesar  murdered  by  him  and  the  rest 
in  the  senate-house,  97,  retires  with  Bru- 
tus to  Lanuvluro,  IIS^  their  letter  to  An- 
tony, 123,  is  sent  by  Antony  to  buy  com 
in  Sicily,  126,  holds  a  council  with  Brutus 
and  Cicero  at  Antium,  127,  collects  eight 
l^ions  in  Syria,  163,  his  successes  there 
against  DoUbella,  164,  invests  him  in  La- 
odioea,  where  he  kills  himself,  234,  his  se- 
vere treatment  of  Rhodes,  251,  kills  him- 


self in  a  mistake  at  the  fl^t  bstde  4»f  Pfai- 
lippi,  255,  his  character,  257. 

Caasius,  Spurius,  consul,  ooneludaB  a 
peace  with  the  Volsdy^quf,  and  Hernici, 
i.  352,  copy  of  the  treaty,  353»  is  justified 
from  the  imputations  cast  on  him  by  Dio- 
nysius,  lb.  proposes  an  Agrarian  law  to 
the  senate^  355,  is  accused  by  the  quas* 
stois  before  an  aasembly  of  the  people,  361, 
is  sentenced  and  cast  down  the  Tarpeiab 
rock,  363,  scrutiny  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  relations  of  his  death,  364. 

Castor^  governor  of  Phailagoria  for 
Miihridntes,  revolts  against  him,  iv.  366, 
is  rewarded  by  Pompey,  376. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  a  temple  buUt  to^ 
after  the  battle  of  Regillus,  L  227- 

Catilina,  Lucius  Scrgius,  his  inhumsa 
murder  of  M.  Marius  Graddianus,  under 
shelter  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  iv.  22fii, 
his  character,  427»  murders  his  son,  who 
proved  an  obstade  to  his  marriage  with 
Aurelia  OrestiUa,  428,  engages  in  a  plat 
to  murder  the  consuls  and  chief  part  of  the 
senate,  430,  is  tried  for  his  oppressions  in 
Africa,  431,  is  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Oratldianus,  433,  account  of  the  assodatea 
in  his  conspiracy,  463,  discloses  his  pur- 
pose to  them,  465,  his  conspiracy  di^ 
covered  to  the  senate^  467»  Cicero's  fa- 
mous oration  against  him,  472,  retires  to 
the  camp  of  Manlius  in  Hetruria,  477*  hik 
letter  to  Catulus,  488,  hasards  a  battle 
against  the  consul  Antoniu8*s  army,  and  is 
killed,  510,  511,  his  partisans  brought  to 
trial,  525. 

CatOk  C.  Portiusy  is  surprised  and  to- 
tally defeated  by  the  Sconliscii,  iv.  18; 
is  banished  for  extortion,  ibid. 

Cato,  M.  Portiu8,  the  first  of  the  family 
publicly  distinguished,  accuses  Sdpio  be- 
fore the  senate,  iii.  224,  his  speech  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  kw,  308,  is  sent 
to  Spain,  3J5,  assbts  in  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  at  Thermopybe,  350,  is  chosen 
censor,  384,  his  character,  ibid,  pleads 
in  favour  of  the  Rhodiaos,  494,  is  sent  to 
Africa  to  judge  of  a  contest  between  Car- 
thage and  king  Masinissa,  505,  advises  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  506. 

Cato,  Marcus  Portius,  his  birth,  ir. 
409>  the  early  indications  of  his  charac- 
ter, 410,  the  early  transactionii  of  hia 
life,  411,  affects  an  austerity  in  his  con- 
duct, 414,  prosecutes  Muraana  for  bribery, 
483,  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the  pu- 
nishment to  be  inflicted  ob  Catiline's  con- 
spinton,  504,  his  motive  for  solidting  the 
office  of  tribune,  528,  note,  rejects  Pom- 
pey's  proposed  alliance  with  his  family, 
5S^  opposes  Julias  Caesar's  twofold  aoli- 
citation  for  the  consulship,  and  for  a  tri- 
Aimph  on  his  successes  in  Spain,  550,  is 
imprisoned  by  Canir  for  opposing  hia 
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WMiw  to  dgpoM  Ptpknjt  Uiig  411  Cvpru, 
▼•  161,  if  diMMointed  ot  tbe  pnelonlnp  bjr 
die  esuak  Pmupgw  and  Ciiin,  101, 
coBvlcis  Owhmm  of  ptimdcilng  fab  pro. 
▼inee,  154,  mMtm  creadng  Pompejr  coo- 
ml  vitfaoat  a  coQeagae^  on  orririnn  ofdie 
coBfuiiMt  fay  the  maidcr  4if  ClodiQi^  161, 
vMMaoiMtdie  decree  «f  a  thankagiviiig 
Ifar  Ciocro*t  lucceini  ia  Cflkia,  200,  fab 
letter  to  Cicero,  201,  loeee  hb  decdoo  to 
the  eoDfiilate  by  m-dmed  aereri^  to  the 
people,  901,  hb  eondoct  widi  ngnd  to  hb 
wife  Marda,  477,  mtc,  ieavee  Sidlj  on 
not  being  aappoted  diere  by  Pooipey, 
478)  pfc^cot*  yoang  Pompey  inm  kiUing 
Cicero,  ataooonril  after  the  battle  oTPhar- 
aalia,  680,  exhorts  foang  Pompey  to  op- 
poeeCcHU',  vL  7,  U  left  by  Sdpio  to  com- 
maodtbegamaonatUtica.  8,  kilb  himecif 
<m  C«nr*s  victory  over  C>ic«ro  aod  Juba, 
21,  lib  diaracter,  ib.  a  panegyric  wrote 
on  him  by  Cicero,  and  ansirered  by  C»- 
aar,  49. 

Catoltu,  Q.  Lutadua,  hb  conduct  when 
forced  by  the  Cimbri  to  abandon  hb  camp, 
iv.  1 17,  in  conjunction  with  Marius  defeats 
die  Cimbri,  1 19,  kiDs  himself  on  Cinna  and 
Marius  entering  Rome,  188. 

Catulofl,  Q.  Lntadua,  b  chorco  oonsnl, 
together  with  Lepidos,  iw.  242,  defeats 
Lepidui,  who  had  taken  anns  in  Hetruria, 
248,  consecrates  the  Capitol  on  its  being 
rebuilt,  292,  hb  ostentation  in  celebrattng 
dib  fesdTsl,  424,  note,  Catiline's  letter  to 
him,  488,  endeavours  to  prove  Julius  Ck- 
aar  one  of  Catiline's  oon^rators,  624,  hb 
dcadi,64l. 

Cavalry,  Roman,  theb*  place  in  battle, 
and  methods  of  fighting,  iL  217. 

Caudine  Forks,  the  Roman  army  en- 
trapped there  by  Pondus,  general  of  the 
Samnites,  and  forced  to  pass  under  the 
yoke,  iL  261,  255,  dib  ignominy  retail. 
ated,264. 

Celeres,  first  appointment  of,  and  the 
etjvoiAogy  of  their  name,  i.  37,  thb  mill, 
toy  body  changed  into  a  band  of  eacii- 
ficers,  76. 

Celtie,  account  of  the  difierent  migra- 
dons  of,  ii.  09,  note. 

Celdbetia,  die  bounds  of,  describtd,  iii. 
645,  note,  occasion  of  the  Celdberian  war, 
647,  note. 

Celdc  GauL    See  Gaul. 

Censor,  the  first  institution  of  that  of- 
fice, ii.  23,  the  duration  of  the  ofiioe 
abridged,  34,  one  to  be  a  plebeisn, 
222. 

For  the  chronological  scries  of  these  of. 
fioers,  see  the  consular  calendazs^  at  die 
conclusion  of  vol.  6.  ^ 

Censorinos,  L.  Marcius,  and  hb  col- 
league Manilius,  command  the  annamcnt 


Csirtii^t   in  dK  dud  war,   3. 
615. 

Censns  of  die  people,  inatitatad  by  Ser- 
vios  TnlEas,  L  136,  b  lemcd  by  dK  eo^ 
anb  after  tbe  ezpnUoo  of  Tanpdn,  184. 

Centfao,  Cbn&is,  surprises  and  pflb^ea 
Chalds,  iiL278, 

Centnmviri,  die  first  appointniesit  of^  & 
662. 

Centnrkms  of  the  Roman  army,  die  le- 
veral  orders  ct,  explained,  ixL  423,  notB. 

Cerea,  her  adventore  with  Ncplioe  ex- 
pounded, L  9,  note. 

Cethegns,  C.  one  of  Catiline*s  ooospfam. 
tor^  hb  family  and  character,  rv.  463,  m 
pot  to  death  by  a  decree  of  die  aenate, 
f07. 

Cluaonea,  a  great  victory  obtained  dioe 
by  SyQa,  over  die  army  of  Mxtfaridato^ 
commanded  by  Ardidaua,  iv.  199. 

Chakis,  refuses  the  ofTers  of  Antiodms 
to  seduce  them  ftom  the  Roman  intcmt, 
ill.  341,  receives  Antiochus,  344,  b  de- 
stroyed by  die  consul  Alummius,  541. 

Characters,  the  drawing  of,  unfiur  both 
to  the  person  described  and  to  the  reader, 
iv.  57,  note. 

Chariots,  arraeil,  first  introduced  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  by  the  Oaub,  iL  314. 

Chiysogonu^  a  favourite  freedman  of 
Sylla,  hb  cruel  scheme  to  obtain  the  estate 
of  Scxtus  Roscius,  iv.  236,  note. 

Cibber,  Colley,  bb  observations  on  .'(lid. 
dleton's  life  of  Cicero,  iv.  517,  note,  hb 
remarks  on  Cicero's  conduct  towards  Clo- 
dius,  V.  58,  note,  his  state  of  the  quarrel 
between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  450,  vindi- 
cates  Cesar  from  the  accusation  of  aspiring 
after  the  regal  title,  vL  89,  note,  censures 
Cicero  for  justifying  the  assassination  of 
Cesar,  101,  hi^  character  of  Cesar,  102, 
seq. 

Cicero,  M.  son  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  accq>U 
the  office  of  lieutenant  under  Brutus  at 
Athens,  vL  158,  defeats  and  takes  C.  An- 
tony prisoner,  169,  executes  the  decree  of 
the  senate  against  the  memory  of  31.  An- 
tony when  consul,  359. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  hb  plan  for 
writing  hbtory,  iL  400,  note,  his  defence  of 
RoHcius  against  Chrysogonus,  iv.  230, 
note,  hu  character  of  tbe  consul  Curio, 
262,  note,  his  motives  for  prosecuting  Ver. 
res,  284,  account  of  this  cause,  286,  note* 
is  elected  consul,  362,  procures  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  Poropcy's  victories  in 
Asia,  377,  his  family,  birth,  and  education, 
378,  hU  eariy  transactions,  380,  hb  cha- 
racter from  Bishop  Warburton,  383,  note, 
his  prudent  conduct  in  Sicily,  385,  hb 
conduct  during  his  pretorship,  390,  note, 
solicits  the  consulship,  392,  is  elected  by 
general  suffrage^  394,  opposes  the  Agra, 
rian  bw  of  Rullui,  390,  instances  of  the 
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Ibice  of  bis  eloquence,  401,  defends  lUbi* 
rius,  406,  assists  Lncolliu  in  obtaining  his 
triumpht  408y  renuurks  on  his  CMiduct  to- 
wards Catiline,  434,  Cnsmis  informs  him 
of  Catiline's  ooospiracy,  469,  his  famous 
speech  to  Catiline  in  the  senate,  472,  de- 
clares this  conspiracy  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people^  477,  defends  Muraena,  482,  ob- 
tains &nher  prooft  of  the  conspiracy  from 
the  Gaulish  smbassadons  490,  procures  a 
decree  of  the  senate  for  putting  Catiline*s 
associates  to  death,  606»  his  honourable 
dismission  at  the  dose  of  his  consulship, 
008,  the  distinguidied  hooouis  paid  him 
on  the  death  of  Catiline,  512,  arguments 
against  the  probabili^  of  his  fourth  ora. 
tion  haTing  been  spoken,  613,  defends  P. 
Sylla,  626,  his  conduct  m  the  purchase  of 
Crs88us*s  house  on  the  Palatine-hill,  627, 
note,  is  protected  by  the  senate  against  the 
accusations  of  Metellua  Nepos,  628,  his 
letter  to  Pompey,  636,  note,  his  account  of 
the  difibenoes  between  the  senate  and  the 
knights,  642,  justifies  his  connexion  with 
Pompey,  647,  defends  C  Antonius,  and 
Ciesar  in  revenge  procures  Clodxus  his  de- 
sire of  being  declared  a  plebeian,  660,  et 
seq.  retires  into  the  country  perplexed 
bow  to  act  during  the  continuance  of  the 
triumvirate,  663,  defends  Valerius  Flae- 
cus,  accused  of  extortions  during  his  prsp- 
torship  in  Asia,  666,  note^  his  account  of 
Vettius*s  accusation  of  Curio  the  younger, 
673,  his  terror  at  the  proceeding  of  the 
tribune  Clodius,  v.  3,  goes  into  voluntary 
banishment,  10,  his  houses  plundered  and 
demolished,  1 1,  his  apology  for  Cato  in 
submitting  to  the  commis&ion  to  depoie 
Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus,  17,  particulare  of 
his  journey,  18,  his  want  of  fortitude  under 
this  disgrace,  20,  his  letters  to  his  wife  Te- 
rentia,  during  his  exile,  27»  note,  his  recall 
opposed  in  senate  by  the  tribune  Serranus, 
37,  a  decree  passed  in  senate  for  his  recall, 
42,  his  recall  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, 44,  bis  honourable  reception  on  his  re- 
turn, 46,  proposes  a  grant  of  extraordinary 
powers  to  Pompey  to  furnish  Rome  with 
com,  49,  pleads  before  the  college  df 
priests  fbr  the  recovery  of  his  PaUtine 
house,  62,  obtains  damages  for  the  demo- 
lition of  his  houses,  66,  his  letters  to  Len- 
tnlns  Spintheron  the  affair  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  king  of  Egypt,  66,  88,  is  reconciled 
to  Crassus  before  his  journey  to  Parthia, 
105,  his  letter  to  Crassus,  106,  courts  the 
fiivonr  of  Julius  Cosar,  108,  his  letter  to 
LentulusSpinther,  giving  an  account  of  his 
reasons  for  defending  Vatinius,  114,  his  re- 
lation of  the  trial  of  Gabinius,  132,  defends 
Gsbinius  and  Rabirius,  134,  136,  accepU 
of  a  lieutenancy  under  Pompey,  but  resigns 
it  at  Cesar's  desii«,  138,  is  elected  into  * 
the  ooUege  of  augurs,  167,  defends  Milo 
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on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  164, 
inauiry  into  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
MiIo*s  estate,  166,  obtains  the  government 
of  Cilicia,  170,  visits  Pompey  at  Tarentnm, 
172,  letters  between  him  and  Coelius,  173, 
his  upright  administration,  176,  marches 
against  the  Parthians,  I78,  letters  between 
him  and  Ca^lius,  179,  suppresses  the  ban- 
ditti at  Erana,  182,  writes  an  account  of 
his  expedition  to  Ccelius,  183,  his  letter  to 
Curio,  184,  note,  besieges  and  takes  Pin. 
deiussum,  194,  his  letter  to  Cato  on  this 
event,  195,  protects  the  Cyprians  against 
the  extortions  of  Scaptius,  108,  note,  a 
thanksgiving  voted  by  the  senate  for  his 
successes,  200,  Cato*s  letter  to  him,  201, 
his  answer,  W2,  note,  his  reasons  for  soli- 
citing a  triumph,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
903,his  popular  conduct  in  his  government, 
203,  204,  his  daughter  TuUia  married  to 
Dolabella,  207,  continuation  of  the  corrc. 
spondence  between  him  and  Coelius,  208, 
his  letters  to  Appius  Pulcher,  213,  hbi 
letter  to  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus,  393, 
note,  acknowledges  his  own  duplicity,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  410,  note,  arrives  at 
Rome,  and  obtains  a  triumph  of  the  senate, 
412,  his  account  of  Cssar*s  propositions 
for  an  accommodation,  418,  note,  censures 
Pompey*s  conduct,  431,  note,  Pompey*s 
letter  to  him,  wiih  his  answer,  437,  note, 
his  opinion  of  Ca>sar*s  enterprise,  446,  is 
invited  by  Cssar  to  join  him  at  Rome, 
456,  his  answer,  ib.  his  conference  wiA 
Caesar,  459,  CaeMr's  letter  to  him,  461, 
M.  Antonyms  letter  to  him,  462,  Ccelius*s 
letter  to  him,  4G3,  Mr.  Alelmoth's  account 
of  his  fluctuation  between  Pompey  and  Csb- 
sar,  465,  note,  his  reply  to  Ccdius,  466,  at 
length  joins  Pompey,  473,  is  sli^ted  by 
Pompey,  ib.  Ccelius^s  expostulatory  letter 
to  him,  540,  Do]abella*s  letter  to  him  on 
Ca*sar's  surrounding  Pompey>  army  with 
lines  of  circumvallation,  r)50,  Pompey  the 
younger  attempts  to  kill  him  st  a  council, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  680,  retires  to 
Brundusium,  581,  his  letter  to  Cassius,  ib. 
note,  his  refleaions  on  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey, 686,  his  uneasy  situation  after  his  re^ 
turn  to  Italy,  616,  note,  his  interview  wiUi 
Cesar  on  his  return,  617,  shrewd  repartee 
of  Dedmus  Ijaberius  u>  him,  vL  32,  note, 
his  panegyric  on  Cosar's  conduct,  39,  note, 

1>rocures  the  pardon  of  I^igarius,  43,  his 
etters  to  Papirius  Pietus,  44,  et  seq.  his 
letter  to  Nigidius  Figulus,  46,  to  Curius, 
47,  writes  a  panegyric  on  Cato^  which  is 
answered  by  Csesar,  49,  puts  away  his  wife 
Terentia,  and  marries  Publilia,  51,  his  re- 
flection  on  the  death  of  Cn.  Pompey,  60, 
note,  his  great  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
daughter  TuUia,  67,  S.  Sulpicius*s  consola- 
tory letter  to  him  on  that  occasion,  ib. 
note,  account  of  his  writings  during  his  re- 
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tireoMnt  OD  tfak  oeeanon,  119,  ploidt  the 
cftuse  of  Deiotanit  befijte  Cesar,  71,  is  vi- 
sited  by  Caesar,  ib.  censures  the  oonspU 
FStofs  against  Casar  for  sparing  Antony 
and  Lepidns,  93,  note,  his  correspondence 
with  Attlus  Ccdnos  on  his  performance 
wrote  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  after  lU 
belling  him,  99,  note,  ju^es  the  as»as- 
stnation  of  Cassar,  101,  is  offended  at 
Cleopatra's  treatment  of  him,  120,  note  his 
literary  performances  at  tliis  time,  ib.  note, 
his  advice  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  a  se- 
lect  council  held  at  Antium,  127,  lua  opi- 
nioD  of  the  schemes  of  young  Octavius, 
183,  u  prevented  in  his  intentions  of  leav- 
faig  Italy,  135,  delivers  his  first  PbOippic 
in  the  senate,  137,  retires  to  Naples,  where 
he  composes  his  second  Philippic,  138, 
his  letter  to  Cassius,  141,  his  speech  in  the 
senate,  exhorting  them  to  oppose  Antony, 
148,  delivers  his  Bflh  Phihppie  in  the 
senate,  152,  pronounces  his  sixth  and  se- 
venth Philippics,  154,  his  eizhth  and  ninth 
Philippics,  157,  his  tenth  Philippic,  159, 
his  eleventh  Philippic,  163,  hu  twelfth  Phi. 
lippic,  165,  his  thirteenth  Philippic,  169, 
Iris  fourteenth  and  last  Philippic,  173,  note, 
hia  letters  to  Brutus  on  the  deaths  of  the 
two  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  177,  note, 
letters  between  him  and  Plancus,  Uie  con- 
sul elect,  184,  note,  193,  note,  letters  be- 
tween  him  and  D.  Brutus,  187,  note,  his 
letter  to  Cassius  on  the  defection  of  Lepi- 
dus,  203,  his  letter  to  Brutus  on  (he  decree 
of  the  senate  against  Lepidus,  205,  farther 
correspondence  between  them,  209,  217, 
is  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate, 
237,  i"  murdered,  243. 

Cicero,  Q.  his  troops  attacked  in  thefar 
winter-quarters  by  Ambiorix,  v.  300,  is 
rescued  by  Caesar,  305,  is  left  by  Caosar  to 
guard  his  baggage  at  Aduatica,  while  he 
pursued  the  Eburones,  318,  is  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  Sicambri,  320,  drives  off 
the  assailants  by  a  vigorous  defence,  ib. 
serves  under  Julius  Caesar  in  Spain,  vi.  61, 
note.  Is  proscribed,  and  killed  together 
with  his  son,  242. 

Cilician  pirates.  See  Pirates,  and  Pom* 
pcy. 

Cimbrl,  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  iv. 
21,  defeat  Aurelius  Scaurus,  and  take  him 
prisoner,  103,  defrat  Copio  and  Mallius, 
105,  are  totally  routed  by  Marina  and  Ca- 
tulus,  119,  120. 

Cimioian  forest,  is  first  penetrated  by 
Cseso  Fabiuft,  ii.  277?  ^he  consul  Q.  Fabias 
routs  the  Hetrurians  there,  279. 

Ctncinnatus,  Q.  is  reduced  to  poverty  by 
paying  the  sureties  for  his  son  Casso,  who 
fled  firom  Rome,  L  428,  is  chosen  consul, 

443,  his  bold  dedantion  to  the  tribunes, 

444,  opposes  his  re-election,  447,  ia  created 
dictator,  452,  marches  to  the  relief  of  the 


cMoI  MiDodiia^  453.  < 
consulship,  455,  adviMS  tiie  : 
mit  the  DumbetB  of  tribunes  to  IM 
457,  >s  appointed  dictator  oai 
the  oonspincy  of  Sp.  Madias,  ii.  29l 

Cingetoiix,  prevails  over  the  preteD- 
aions  of  IndutiomamB,  for  the  sapxemcaa. 
thority  anumg  the  Treviri,  by  tbe  eBanw^ 
nance  of  Jnlins  Caesar,  v.  286,  ia  pmrtslmeJ 
a  pobUc  enemy  by  Indatiomams,  md  his 
estate  confiscated,  308,  is  invested  wttfa  dkc 
chief  authority  by  Casar  od  the  death  sf 
Indutiomaras,  312. 

Cintia,  L.  Coneliaa,  oonsul,  raated  in 
the  Forum  by  his  colleague  Oetsvias,  ir. 
177,  is  deposed  by  the  senate,  ib.  tatings 
a  Romsn  army  ftom  Capua,  ib.  recsDs  Ma. 
rius  fWxn  banishment  179^  besieges  Boaoe 
in  conjunction  with  Marina,  184«  iavites 
the  slaves  oat  of  the  dty,  186,  is  ireBfeond 
to  his  oonsukbip,  snd  enters  the  oiy  is 
peace,  ib.  declares  himself  ooaisal  again, 
902,  contioues  himself  in  the  eonanlsh^ 
snd  marries  his  daughter  to  Julius  Cswwr, 
211,  is  murdered,  212. 

Circus,  the  first  in  Rome  bnilt  by  Tar. 
quinius  Priscos.  L  1 10,  its  dimensioos  oom* 
puted,  ib.  note. 

Cirta,  in  Msnxitania,  is  taken  by  Sirins 
for  Julius  Cnsar,  vi.  9. 

Civil  law,  the  first  rise  of,  in  Rome,L  156. 

CUiudia,  the  sister  of  Clandius  Poldicr, 
is  fined  for  a  disiespectfal  speech  againsi 
the  Roman  people,  ii.  516,  notei 

Claudius,  Appius,  a  Sabine,  lemoses  to 
Rome,  and  is  made  a  patrician,  L  198,  op- 
poses favouiing  the  poor  plebeians,  215,  is 
elected  consul,  230,  his  speech  in  the  aeu 
nste  on  the  secession  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions to  the  Mods  Saoer,  251,  his  speedi  in 
3ie  aenate  respecting  the  pretensioDs  of  the 
tribunes  in  the  afikir  of  Coriolanus,  299^  op- 
poses  the  Agrarian  law  in  the  senate,  358. 

Claudius^  Appius,  son  of  the  fbnoer,  is 
elected  consul,  i.  398,  irritates  the  people 
by  a  virulent  harangue^  400,  is  saved  with 
diflicuUy  from  the  violence  of  the  tribunes, 
402,  leads  an  anny  against  the  Vofaci, 
which  suffers  itself  to  be  defeated,  404, 
405,  his  troops  again  routed,  ib.  dfdmstea 
his  army,  406,  influences  the  senate  to  im- 
pose the  distribution  (]if  conquered  Isno^ 
409,  410,  is  impeached  befbre  the  people 
by  the  tribunes,  412,  killa  himself,  413. 

Claudius,  Appius,  chosen  consul,  i.  474, 
patronises  the  compilation  of  a  body  of  lavs, 
ib.  is  diosen  one  of  the  dectsnvin^  475,  as- 
sumes  a  popular  behaviour,  477i  procures 
himself  to  be  rechosen  decemvir  the  seoood 
year,  493,  sdiemes  to  perpetuate  the  poi- 
session  of  the  office,  ib.  his  arbitrsiy  con- 
duct  to  the  senate,  506,  attempts  to  sedooe 
Virginia,  512,  his  scheme  to  get  posseasicn 
of  her,  513,  Virginia  is  kiUed  by  herfii. 
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thcr,  MB,  abdiauetliii  dBoe,  631,  is  ae- 
cosed  by  ViigiiihM,  695,  is  ordered  to  pri- 
■oa,  637*  dies  in  pmoo,  038. 

Clwidius,  Appiufl^  gnodson  of  the  de- 
eemTir,  his  sdTioe  to  toe  lenste  od  the  le- 
▼ival  of  the  Agniian  diipvte,  iL  64,  bis 
speech  in  justiflcatioa  of  coDtinuing  the 
dege  of  VcH  through  the  winter,  70,  his 
■pMch  in  ojjposition  to  the  chum  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  oonsukr  dignity,  161,  is 
oeated  dictator,  172. 

ClaudiuB,  Apphis,  the  oeosor,  inmdnees 
iBaoratioiis  in  the  Roman  customs,  U«  273. 
cooetructs  an  aqueduct,  and  the  road  called 
the  Appiao  Way,  274,  retains  the  ceneor- 
ship  beyond  the  legal  term,  276,  is  first 
dioaen  consul,  and  afterward  pnetor,  286, 
is  unsuooBssfhl  in  the  war  against  the  He- 
tzuiians  until  joined  by  Vdumnius,  804, 
806,  gains  a  victory  over  them,  305,  his 
speech  in  the  senate  when  blind,  against 
granting  a  peace  to  king  Pyirime,  870. 

Chuiditts,  Apptus,  consul,  is  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Afessiiia,  iL  462,  his  artful  method 
of  securing  his  passage  over,  463,  defeats 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  467»  routs  the 
Carthaginians,  468. 

Claudios,  C.  disoedlu  the  plot  with 
which  the  tribunes  endeavoured  to  alarm 
the  senate  and  people,  and  appeases  their 
appwhensions,  i.  433,  his  speech  in  the  se- 
nate to  his  nephew  Appius  the  deoem\'ir, 
601,  intercedes  for  him,  when  imprisoned 
by  Virginius,  638,  reproaches  the  consuls 
with  his  murder,  ii.  42,  his  speech  on  the 
law  proposed  by  the  tribunes  for  admitting 
plebeians  to  the  consulship,  17 — 19. 

Claudios  Crassus,  Appius,  takes  Came- 
rinum,  and  sells  the  inhabitants  for  slaves, 
iL  390,  the  republic  seeks  out  the  sufierers 
and  giants  them  the  mivil^e  of  citiscns, 
ibid. 

Clattdius  Pulcher,  is  sent  to  reduce  Spar- 
taeus  the  gladiator,  but  is  defeated  by  him, 
iv.  271. 

Cleomenes,  aSiefliaii  admiral^  his  shame- 
ftal  conduct  under  the  protection  of  the  pne- 
tor Veires,  iv.  288,  note. 

deooymufl^  son  to  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  makes  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
settle  in  Italy,  ii.  291. 

Cleopatra,  sister  to  Ptolemy,  is  czdoded 
from  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  by  Pompey,  v.  631,  her  first  ae. 
quaintance  with  Julius  Coisar,  693,  is 
settled  in  the  kingdom  with  her  surviving 
brother  after  Ptolemy's  death,  by  Ciesar, 
008,  has  a  son  by  CsBsar,  608,  her  conduct 
at  Rome  on  Cesar's  death,  vL  119,  note, 
sends  assistance  to  Dolabella  in  Syria,  164, 
is  dted  before  Antony,  261,  captivates 
him,  and  procuies  the  death  of  her  sister, 
Aisino^  283,  detains  Antony  a  whole  year 
with  her  in  Egypt,  ib.  meets  Antony  again 


in  Syria,  who  grants  all  her  ambitious  de- 
manda,  290,  conducts  Antony  to  Alex- 
andria after  his  Parthian  expedition,  313, 
her  visit  to  Heiod  king  of  Judea,  321, 
note,  prevents  Antony  from  receiving  Oc  - 
tavia*s  viai^  324,  is  dedared  his  wife,  323, 
her  profusion,  ib.  attends  Antony  to  his 
army  at  Ephesus,  830,  Octavius  dedares 
war  against  her,  333,  urges  Antony  to  pur- 
sue the  war  by  sea,  339,  sails  away  nom 
die  batde  of  Actium,  341,  is  seised  by  Oc- 
tavitts,  366,  he  visits  her,  366,  her  obla- 
tions at  Antony's  tomb,  368,  h^  death,  lb. 

Clodius,  P.  his  diaracter,  Iv.  341,  ex- 
dtes  mutfaiies  in  Lucullus's  aimv,  ib.  his 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Catiline,  431, 
442,  pollutes  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  631,  is  tried  for  this  offence,  but  con- 
trives to  be  acquitted,  633,  634,  endea- 
vours to  get  himself  dedared  a*  plebeian, 
in  order  to  solidt  the  oibuneship,  647,  is 
dedand  a  plebeian  by  the  interest  of  Cs- 
sar  and  Pompey,  661,  is  chosen  tribune, 
686,  new  laws  published  by  him,  v.  2, 
points  his  resentment  particularly  at  Cice- 
ro,  3,  his  violent  treatment  of  the  young 
nobles  in  the  Interest  of  Cicero,  6,  plun- 
ders and  destroys  Cicero's  houses  on  his 
retreat  to  Sidly,  11,  procures  Cato  to  be 
sent  to  depose  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprus, 
16,  his  arrogance  towards  Pompey,  22,  is 
accused  of  attempting  Pompey's  life,  23, 
attacks  the  parties  of  his  colleagues  in  Ci- 
cero's interest  in  the  Forum,  and  nwkes 
great  slaughter,  38,  excites  rk)ts  in  the  dty 
on  Cicero*s  return,  48,  hu  violent  outrages 
on  the  rebuilding  of  Cicero's  Palatine  house, 
67,  is  chosen  sedile,  76,  prosecutes  Milo, 
ib.  is  murdered  by  Milo,  169. 

Cluillius,  governor  of  Alba,  his  stra- 
tagem to  engape  the  Albans  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  i.  90,  his  sudden  unaccount- 
able death,  93. 

Cluillius,  Chvochus,  general  of  die  ^qui, 
plunders  the  Tusculan  territories,  and  m- 
suits  the  Roman  ambassadors,  i.  461,  is 
ddivered  up  in  diains  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tator Cindnnatus,  466. 

Clusium,  a  dty  of  Hetmria,  the  occasion 
of  its  befaig  beskged  by  the  Oauls,  iL  99, 
requests  assistance  firom  Rome,  100. 

Clypea,  taken  from  the  Carthaginians  by 
Regulus,  iL  479. 

Codes,Horatiu8,hiB  valiantstand  against 
Porsena,  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Roman 
army,  i.  186. 

Codius,  Mount,  origin  of  its  name,  L  49. 

Ccelius,    Marcus,  some  account  of,  v. 

172,  note,  letters  between  him  and  Cicero, 

173,  186,  208,  is  chosen  sdile,  393,  his 
character  of  Curio,  ib.  note,  his  account 
of  the  contests  relating  to  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pey, 394,  400^  exhorts  Cicero  to  join  the 
par^ofCssar,463,  Cicero's  reply  to  him, 
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36a,  his  tuibukntcoDduct  at  Rome,  630, 
hU  letter  to  Gioero  on  his  disappointments, 
440,  invites  Milo  back  to  Italy,  641,  is 
killed  at  Thurium,  642,  his  chantcter  by 
Seneca,  ib.  note. 

CoUatinus,  bis  wife  Lucretia  violated  by 
Sextus  Tarquintus,  L  100,  drcumstances 
of  her  death,  161,  is  chosen  consul,  107« 
takes  an  oath  never  to  recall  the  Tarquini, 
nor  create  a  king  in  Rome.  170,  endea- 
vours to  save  his  nephews  who  had  con- 
spired in  favour  of  the  Tarquina,  176,  is 
Ibroed  to  resign  the  consulship  and  leave 
Rome,  179. 

Colonies,  the  nature  of  those  sent  out  by 
the  Romans,  explained,  L  166,  note,  iv. 
662,  note,  in  what  respect  difiisrent  ftom 
municipia  and  prefecturet^  ii«  267?  note* 

Gomitia,  the  three  sorts  of,  described, 
with  thetnethod  of  voting  in  them,  i.  131, 
note,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these 
assemblies,  339,  a  law  passed  to  prohibit 
the  assembling  ofy  out  of  Rome,  ii.  181. 

Comius  is  constituted  by  Julius  Cesar 
king  of  the  Atrebates  in  Britain,  v.  279, 
prevails  on  Ciesar  to  grant  peace  to  Cassi- 
belanus,  291*  enters  into  the  Gaulish  con- 
federacy against  Caasar,  364,  submits  and 
obtains  peace,  384. 

Conscript  fathers  in  the  Roman  senate, 
origin  of  that  appellation,  i.  172. 

Consul,  derivation  of  that  appellation, 
i.  166,  note. 

Consuls,  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  Rome  vested  in,  on  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  L  167,  the  office  suspended 
during  the  decern v irate,  476,  plebeians 
made  eligible  to  the  dignity  of,  ii.  164. 

For  the  chronologioil  series  of  these 
officers,  see  the  consular  calendar  at 
the  conclusion  of  vol.  6. 

Convictolitanis,  elected  chief  magistrate 
of  the  jGdui,  is  established  in  his  office 
against  the  pretensions  of  Cotus,  by  Julius 
Cipsar,  V.  341,  engages  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Romans,  343. 

Cordubs^  is  garrisoned  by  young  Sextus 
Pompey,  vL  6^  is  invested  by  Jiuius  C8»- 
sar,  67,  Pompey  makes  his  escape,  ib. 
Scapula  assumes  the  command  of  the  dty, 
ib.  Scapula  kills  himself,  despairing  of  be- 
ing able  to  defend  it,  ib.  Canar*s  faction  in 
the  town  contribute  to  his  taking  it,  68. 

Corfinium,  a  govenmient  established 
there  by  the  Italian  allies  as  the  capital  of 
Italy,  in  rivabhip  to  Rome,  iv.  153,  is 
seized  for  Pompey  by  Domitius,  v.  416, 
Julius  Ca!&ar  encamps  before  it,  427»  is 
d<divered  up  to  Csesar  by  the  garrison,  433. 

Corinth,  the  dty  of,  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  consul  Mummius,  iiL  641. 

Coriolanus,  CaiusMafdus,distinguishes 
himsdf  against  the  Volsdanv,  i.  267,  ra- 
vages the  country  of  the  Volsci,  277,  makes 


a  violent  speech  in  the  senate  agpinst  liv 
people,  278^  his  fiunily  and  cfaandcr,  879, 
the  tribunes  endeavour  to  seise  him,  28  L, 
his  rash  declarationa  befiire  the  people, 
286,  is  sentenced  to  death  by  the  tribuoea, 
ib.  his  speech  in  the  senate,  SOO,  is  de- 
creed by  the  senate  to  stand  trial  befoe 
the  people,300,  his  defence  beftite  the  peo- 
ple, 302,  issenteneed  to  baniahmcst  by  the 
tribes,  304,  retires  to  the  Volsd,  310^  hit 
speech  in  an  assembly  of  the  V<dsci,  312, 
his  depredations  on  the  territories  of  Roane, 
316,  invesu  the  city  of  Rome,  317,  hia  re- 
ply to  the  seoatorian  deputies,  318»  hia  re- 
ply to  a  second  deputation,  320,  the  priests 
deputed  to  him  in  solemn  processioii,  321, 
his  reception  of  his  mother  and  wife,  386, 
relents,  332,  withdraws  his  army,  ^3^  la 
accused  of  treachery,  ib.  is  assassinated, 
334,  comparison  of  Livy*s  acoouot  of  him 
with  that  of  Dionysiu*,  335. 

Coronse,  a  description  of  the  several 
kinds  bestowed  among  the  Ronoans,  as  mi- 
litary rewards,  i.  463,  note. 

Comdia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  exdtea 
her  son  Tiberius  to  enforce  the  Agiarian 
law,  iii.  516,  u  suspected  of  the  death  of 
her  son-in-law,  Sdpio  Africanus,  621,  her 
character,  623,  note. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Sdpio,  is  married 
to  Pompey,  who  associates  her  father  in 
the  consulship  with  him,  v.  169,  sees  her 
husband  killed  taking  refuge  in  Egyptaf- 
ter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  v.  685. 

Cornelius,  C.  tribune  of  the  people,  hia 
struggles  to  enact  popular  laws,  iv.  389. 

Cornelius,  P.  commands  the  first  fleet 
sent  to  sea  by  the  Romans,  and  makes  sn 
unsuccessful  descent  in  Campania,  ii.  280. 

Comificius  is  left  by  Octavius  to  defend 
his  camp  near  Arehigetes  in  Sicily,  vL 
289,  his  bold  and  haurdous  retreat  with 
his  men,  290,  is  chosen  consul,  313. 

Correua,  general  of  the  Bellovad,  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Julius  Cesar,  v.  379. 

Corvus.    See  Valerias. 

Corvus,  the  naval  machine  under  that 
name  invented,  ii.  468. 

Cossus,  Comditts,  a  l^ionsry  tribune, 
killsTolumnius  king  o(  the  Vdcntes,  iL  32: 

Cossus,  A.  Comdius,  chosen  dictator  to 
crush  the  faction  of  Manlius,  ii.  124,  de- 
feats the  Volsd,  126,  dies  Manlius  before 
him,  127,  triumphs  over  the  Volsd,  129. 

Cotta,  L.  tribune  of  the  people,  is  foioMl 
by  his  colleagues  to  pay  his  debts,  iiL  610. 

Cotta,  M.  Aurelios,  consul,  u  sent  with 
a  fleet  to  defend  Bithynia  against  Mithri- 
dates,  and  is  defeated  by  him,  iv.  313,  be- 
sieges Heradea,  317*  takes  and  plunders 
the  dty,  326. 

Cotys,  king  of  the  Ordrysians,  obtains 
his  captive  son  and  hostages  without  ran- 
som from  the  Roman  senate,  iii.  490. 
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OiMMs,  Lttdw,  dwtiiigaiibai  faimMlf 
by  pleading  ■aalnst  C«rbo,  vr.  10,  defeMk 
Idf  rdatioo  Lieuiia,  the  vesta!,  aoouied  of 
Inoootiiienoe,  19,  damands  a  triumph  for 
xcdudng  a  band  of  robbcn  od  the  Alpa,  bat 
b  oppoMd  by  hit  cdleague  Soevola,  138* 
whei  oenaor,  shuts  up  the  sdwoh  of  the 
Latin  riietoridans,  146,  note,  dies  bvexeru 
jng  himsdf  in  the  senate,  against  the  con- 
•nl  Philippus,  149. 

Craasus,  M.  Lidnius,  goes  over  toSylla 
on  his  return  from  AsU,  iy.  214,  defeats 
the  left  wing  of  Tdesinns*s  army  before  the 
gatea  of  Rome,  221,  is  reworded  by  SyUa 
oat  of  the  confiscated  estates,  236,  defeats 
8partacus  the  gbdUtor,  274,  gives  him 
another  defoU,  270,  finally  dcfieau  and 
kills  Spartacus,  277,  *n  ovation  granted 
him,  279,  is  elected  cootul  with  Pompey, 
2fil,his  family  and  character,ib.  note,iB  re. 
condkd  to  Pompey,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  291,  is  suspected  of  being  pri- 
vy to  Catiline*s  conspiracy,  406,  note^  dis- 
cioscs  his  intelligence  of  Catiline's  conspi- 
lacy  to  Cicero^  409,  is  accused  in  senate 
of  being  concaned  in  it  by  Tarquiniua, 
490,  the  first  triumvirate  formed  by  him, 
Julius  CsBsar,  and  Pompey,  660,  encou- 
nges  Clodius  and  his  faction  ag^iiut  Pom- 


duct  with  respect  to  CatOiae,  iv.  446, 

conduct  of  Julius  Caaar  on  the  same  oc 
casion^  449,  strictures  on  his  account  of 
Casar'sjottineytohisgovenimeDtin  Cbul, 
V.  224,  note,  accuses  Julius  Csesar  of  want 
of  veracity  in  his  Commentaries,  439, 
note,  his  account  of  Casar*s  luxurious  life 
in  Egypt  with  Cleopatm,  008,  note. 

Critognatus,  his  speech  at  a  eoundl  of 
war  held  in  Alesia,  then  besieged  by  Ju« 
lius  CsBsar,  v.  306. 

Critobna,  praetor  of  Achaia*  ezdtcs  the 
people  to  disaffection  to  the  Romans,  iii. 
638. 

Crtzufl,  the  gladiator,  separates  his 
forces  from  Sparuunts,  and  is  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  pnetorArrius,iv.  272,273. 

Curia,  the  first  division  of  the  Roman 
tribes  into,  i.  34,  their  original  powers,  38. 

CuriatiL    See  HoratiL 

Curio,  consul,  his  oontesu  with  the 
tribunes,  by  enforcing  laws  relating  to 
them,  iv.  2^  his  character  by  Cicero,  ib. 


(f79  ▼•  77f  >•  agun  elected  consul  with 
Pompev,  88,  obtains  the  province  of  Sy- 
ria, and  sets  out  eagerly  on  his  expedition 


to  Parthia,  103,  is  reconciled  to  Cicero  be- 
fere  his  departure,  106,  is  defended  by  Ci- 
cero in  the  senate,  100,  his  misconduct  in 
Parthia,  141,  plunders  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, 142,  is  dissuaded  by  Cassiusfrom 
prosecuting  this  war,  143,  is  misled  by  a 
oafty  Arabian  chief,  144,  is  dc&ated,  and 
his  son  killed,  148,  retreato  to  Carra,  1 61, 
is  betrayed  by  his  suides,  162,  is  deceived 
by  Suiena,  the  ParUiian  general,and  killed, 
165,  his  head  carried  to  Oiodes,  and  in- 
dignantly  treated,  160. 

C^tassus,  P.  Lidnius,  is  defeated  and 
killed  by  Aristonicus  Ung  of  Pergamua^ 
iiLGia 

Crassus,  PubUus,  brings  a  reinforcement 
of  GaUic  horse  to  his  fother  in  Parthia, 
V.  142,  is  killed,  and  his  father  defeated, 
148,  his  character,  ib.  note,  retrospect  of 
his  transactions  under  JuUus  Casar  in 
Oaul,20& 

Crastinus,  one  of  Julius  CsBsar'sofiicers, 
hisgaUaat  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
nlia,  V.  674,  his  body  honouraUy  buiied 
by  Casar,  678. 

Creditors,  their  great  power  over  debU 
on  among  the  early  Romans,  i  210,  note. 

Cremera,  a  fort  built  there  by  the  Fa- 
bii,  to  guard  the  Roman  frontier  against 
the  Veientes,  L  383,  the  gairiMm  decoyed 
out  and  cut  to  pieces,  388L 

Crevier,  his  aooooBt  of  Cicero's  con- 


Curio,  the  younger,  the  disciple  of  Ci- 
cero, declaims  in  public  against  the  trium- 
virate, Casar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  iv. 
670,  is  put  to  death  fora  plot  sworn  against 
him  by  Vettius,  671. 

Curio,  is  elected  tribune,  v.  393,  his 
chancter  by  Ccelitis,  ib.  note,  is  bribed  by 
Julius  Casar,  397,  embrMses  the  cause  of 
Casar  against  the  senate,  399,  his  expedi- 
tion  to  Afiios,  616,  defeats  Juba  king  of 
Mauritania,  610,  his  harangue  to  his  dis- 
afifected  troops,  619,  defeats  Attius  Va- 
rius  621,  engages  the  Numldians  rashly, 
and  is  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  Juba, 
624. 

Curius  ]>entatus,  Manius,  consul,  his 
reception  of  the  Samnites'  deputies,  ii  330, 
reduces  the  Sabines  to  subjection,  ib.  re- 
duces Lttcania,  338,  ravages  the  country 
of  the  Senonea,  343,  defeats  kmgPyirhus, 
382,  his  Doagnifioent  triumph,  ib. 

Curius,  Q.  oneof  Catiline'sconspirators, 
discovers  the  plot  to  Fulvia,  407,  lends 
the  particulars  of  it  to  the  consul  Cicero 
by  Fulvia,  470,  endeavours  to  prove  Julius 
Casar  concerned  in  the  plot,  626. 

Curtius,  M,  extraordinary  story  of  his 
leaping  into  the  chasm  of  theearth  in  Rome, 
y.  171. 

Corule  asdiles,  the  first  creatkm  of,  ii. 
171. 

Cybde,  the  goddess,  bnnigfat  to  Rome 
from  Phrygia,  in  obedience  to  the  orade, 
iU.221. 

Cyneas,  prime  minister  to  Pyrrhus  king 
of  i^rims,  his  character,  iL  349,  his  advice 
to  Pynhus,  ib.  is  sent  with  a  force  to  Ta- 
ventum,  363,  his  account  oi  the  Epicurean 
doctrines  to  Fabiidus,  308,  la  sent  to 
Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  309,  returns 
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without  wiccflM,  371, 
without  effect,  376* 

Cynocsphalo,  battle  of,  betwesD  Pfailxp 
of  Macedon  and  the  eoniiul  Flaminiouiy 
iii.299. 

Cyrenei  the  kingdom  of,  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  people  by  king  Ptolony  Apioo, 
lY.  137. 

Cyiioum,  la  besiq$ed  by  Midmdatet 
king  of  Pontua,  vr.  314,  be  ia  foned  to 
abandmi  the  aiege  by  the  oonaul  Lucullna, 
31& 


Damagea,  the  Roman  laws  oonoemiiig, 
from  the  twelve  tablea,  L  433. 

Damis,  an  Athenian  d^uty,  his  ha- 
rangue to  the  Roman  senate  in  favour  of 
the  jGtolians,  iii.  36& 

Debtors,  insolvent,  how  treated  among 
the  early  Romana,  L  216;  note  (see  Mons 
Sacer)»  the  kws  of  the  ten  uUes  ooocem- 
ins,  481,  law  in  favour  of,  iL  239. 

Decemviri,  chosen  to  compile  a  body  of 
Roman  laws,  and  the  government  of  the 
city  vested  in  them,  L  475»  the  ten  tables 
formed  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  and 
people,  477,  a  re-election  of,  for  another 
year,  492,  their  tyrannical  conduct,  494, 
two  more  tables  of  laws  composed,  496, 
retain  their  power  avowedly,  496,  abdicate 
their  authority,  631.  See  Ghuidius  and 
Virginia. 

Dedus,  tribune  of  the  people,  his  speech 
to  the  senate  respecting  die  power  claimed 
by  his  colleagues  in  reference  to  Corio- 
lanus,  i.  289,  his  speech  to  the  people  on 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  303. 

DeciuB  Magius,  a  Capuanin  the  interest 
of  Rome,  how  preserved  after  being  deli- 
vered up  to  Hannibal,  iii.  86. 

Decius  AIus,  P.  a  legionary  tribune,  ex- 
tricates his  general,  Cornelius  Cossus,  from 
being  overpowered  by  the  Hamnites,  ii. 
199,  is  honourably  rewarded,  201,  ia  elect- 
ed ouisul,  210,  devotes  himself  to  destruc- 
tlon  in  the  war  with  the  liatlns,  acoording 
to  agreement  with  his  colleague,  Manlina 
Torquatua,  219. 

Decius  Mus,  the  plebeian  colleogue  with 
the  consul  Fabius  Maximus,  disputes  the 
command  of  the  war  in  Hetruria  with  him, 
if.  310,  311,  is  associated  with  him,  313, 
devotes  himself  to  death  after  the  example 
of  his  father,  314. 

Decurin,  the  first  division  of  the  cuiiss, 
into,  1.  34. 

Ddotarus,  is  dispossessed  of  the  Lesaet 
Armenia  by  Phamaoss  king  of  the  Bos- 
phorua,  v.  609,  joins  Julius  Ciesar  on  his 
arrival  in  Syria,  Gil,  Cassar^s  prejudioe 
against  him,  616,  is  accoaed  of  deaigna 
against  CsBsar*s  hf*:^  vi.  70,  hia  cnuae 
pleaded  by  Cicero,  7I,  dies  afrer  killing 
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Dekw,  is  taken  by  Aichekni^  OBBcnl  t» 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontua,  and  Oe  temple 
of  Apoiki  plnndered,  iv.  191. 

Demetiina,  son  of  Philip  king  of  Maoe* 
don,  ia  deiivend  up  a  hostage  to  die  Ro- 
mana, on  the  ooodoaion  of  peace  Imweaii 
hia  father  and  Rome,  iii  302,  b  restoBod 
to  hia  father,  354,  is  sent  ambaaaador  to 
Rome,  382,  reads  his  fiuher*a  instractions 
to  him  to  die  senate,  386,  is  aoeuaed  bj 
his  brother  Penes  of  attempting  his  life, 
396,  is  put  to  death  by  his  fisther's  otder, 
398,  disoovoy  of  hia  brother's  trcncbery 
towards  him,  402. 

Demetrius,  n^ew  of  Astiochna  Epi- 
phanes,  escapee  from  Rome,  and  aeiaea  the 
crown  of  Syria,  iii.  601,  acnds  pnsentt  to 
reconcile  himself  with  the  senate,  602,  cx- 
peia  Aziarathes  king  of  Cappadocim,  and 
places  Hobfenes  in  lus  stead,  604,  is 
defeated  and  killed  by  Alexander  Belas, 
611. 

Demetriua,  the  favourite  freedman  of 
Pompey,  his  riches  and  infinfncr  over 
Pompey,  iv.  374,  note. 

Demetrius,  of  Pharoa,  delivers  up  Coiu 
cyra  to  the  Romans,  iL  666,  is  made  le- 

tt  of  Illyricum,  667,  begUia  war  with 
16,679. 

Dentatus,  Sicinniua,  a  plebeian,  his  duu 
racter,  and  speech  to  the  peopk  on  the 
Agrarian  law,  i.  468,  ia  aent  b^  Ronoiliiia 
to  attack  the  camp  of  the  iGqw,  467,  pe>^ 
forms  it,  469,  deprives  RomiUus  of  a  tri- 
umph,  470,  is  created  tribune,  and  fines 
RomiUua,  471)  is  reconciled  to  Remiliu^ 
473,  is  murdered  by  order  of  the  decem- 
viri, 610. 

DisBUS,  prstor  of  Achaia,  ia  defeated  by 
the  consul  Mummius,  iii.  640. 

Dictator,  the  first  appointment  of,  in 
Rome,  and  the  nature  of  that  office,  u  219. 

For  the  chronological  aeries  of  diese  of. 
fioers,  see  the  consular  calendar  at  the 
conclusion  of  voL  6. 

Didius,  commander  of  Julius  Csesar*s 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  pursnea  and 
deatroys  Cn.  Pompey  the  younger  in  hk 
flight,  vL  69,  60,  is  himself  surprised  and 
desdwyed  by  the  Inisiuniana,  61. 

Didius,  T.  his  transactions  in  Spain,  iii 
134. 

Dido,  queen,  her  hialoiy,  ii.  444,  nota 

Dienysius,  his  cxpoaidan  of  the  fitbuloes 
history  of  Hercules,  i.  8,  his  account  df 
Pallaa,  14,  noie^  his  cu-oumstantial  history 
of  Coriolanus  doubtful,  836,  scrutiny  into 
his  aceount  of  the  death  of  Spaiius  Gas- 
rius,363. 

Divitiaou^  an  iEduan  chief,  attends  Ju- 
lius Csesar*s  camp  in  Gaul,  v.  280,  inter, 
cedes  with  Cmar  lor  his  brother  Dumnorix, 
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SSa,  aeqaaiiits  Ctmt  with  the  diMncted 
•tate  of  Oanl,  and  the  tymanj  of  Ario^ 
▼istiit,  237,  intercedes  with  CaBsar  in  fiu 
Tonr  of  the  BeUovaci,  267. 

DoUbdla,  P.  Cornelius,  oonqnen  the 
HetniniuM  and  Boii,  ii  843. 

Bolabeiia,  P.  Cornelius,  maniea  Cicero's 
daughter  TdOia,  y.  207,  impeaches  Apphis 
Claudhis  for  his  conduct  in  Cilida,  ib« 
his  letter  to  Cicero  on  Cssar's  sunrouoding 
Pompey's  anny  with  lines  of  ciicnmTalhu 
tlon,  560,  is  made  tribune,  and  urges  laws 
in  favour  of  debtors,  618,  is  hindered  of 
the  consulship  by  the  opposition  of  Mark 
Antony,  n.  84,  seizes  the  consulship  on 
CsB8ar*s  death,  114,  demolishes  the  altar 
erected  to  Cosar,  and  quiets  the  citisena, 
122,  aeiies  Smyrna,  and  puts  Tiebonius  to 
death,  182,  is  invested  by  Cassius  at  Lao- 
dicea,  and  kills  himself,  234. 

Dolopiins,  revolt  ftom  Macodon,  and 
are  reduced  by  Perws,  iii.  405. 

IhNnitins  Ahenobarbus,  his  generosity 
in  the  prosecution  of  M.  Scaurus,  iv.  109, 
note,  is  killed,  and  hia  camp  taken  by 
Pompey,  238. 

Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  Cn.  is  elected 
conaul,  vi  328,  leaves  Rome  and  joins 
AntoQjr,  329,  returns  to  Octavius  and 
dies  of  vexation,  33& 

Domititts  Calvinus,  is  defeated  by  Phar- 
aaees  king  of  the  Bosphorus,  v.  609. 

Domitius,  Cn.  consul,  defeats  the  Seno- 
iie8,ii.  343. 

Domitius,  L.  seises  Corflnium  for  Pom- 
pey, V.  418,  is  besieged  by  Julius  CasaV, 
427,  ia  delivered  op,  together  with  the 
town,  to  CsBsar,  by  the  garrison,  435,  goes 
to  MarseOks,  which  he  defends  for  Pom- 
pey,  436,  note,  480,  is  definted  in  a  naval 
engagement  by  D.  Brutus,  507,  i>  taken 
by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  and 
put  to  death,  578. 

Bona  imperatoria,  account  of  those  be- 
stowed among  the  Romans,  L  483,  note. 

Dorylaus,  general  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus,  is  defeated  by  SyUa,  Iv.  201. 

Ihadim,  Greek,  the  value  of  in  Eng- 
Hsh  money,  iL  159,  note. 

Druids  in  Oaul,  Cosar'saeeountof  them, 
V.  314,  note. 

Drusns,  M.  livius,  a  tribune,  is  engaged 
br  the  seoatb  to  oppose  his  coUbigne 
€&iius  Oraochua,  iiL  834. 

Drusua,  M .  Livius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, proposes  popular  laws  without  suc- 
oess,  iv.  148,  is  murdered,  150. 

Duilius,  consul,  defeats  Hannibal  by 
sea,  iL  488,  his  triumph  and  honours, 
470. 

Duilius,  tribune  of  the  people,  puts  a 
stop  to  the  prosecuting  the  adherents  to 
the  decemvirs,  L  540,  opposes  the  prolong- 
ing the  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Hoca.- 


tioa,  iL  4,  leaves  the  ecXlm  of  tribunes 
to  be  completed  by  co-optaaon,  5. 

Dumnorix,  a  principal  man  among  the 
£dui,  marries  the  daughter  of  Oigetoriz, 
V.  202,  favours  the  march  of  the  Hdvetii 
into  Gaul,  227,  *o  account  of  his  conduct 
given  to  Julius  C«sar  by  Liseus,  230,  is 
excused  by  Cesar  on  account  of  his  bro- 
ther Divitiacus,  233,  is  killed  hi  an  at. 
tempt  to  draw  off  with  his  fbrces  on  Ca». 
sar*8  second  embarkation  for  Britain,  288. 

Duronius,  tribune  of  the  people,  repeals 
the  sumptuary  law  relating  to  tables,  iv. 
134,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
senators  by  the  censors  for  this  repeal, 
138. 

Duumviri,  appobted  to  take  charge  of 
the  SibvUine  books,  L  156,  the  number 
enlarged  to  decemviri,  475. 

Ecnomus,  memoiable  sea-^fig^t  then  be- 
tween the  Riomans  and  Cartluginians,  ii. 
475. 

Egnatius,  a  Roman  officer,  preserves 
300  horse  from  the  defeat  of  his  genonal 
CrasBUs  in  Parthja,  by  deserting  him,  v. 
151. 

Egypt  (see  Antony,  CcBsar,  Cleopatra, 
Ptolemy,  Slc)  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vinoe.  vi.  360. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  doctrines 
taught  by,  iv.  382,  note. 

Enna,  ihb  city  plundered  and  the  inha- 
bitants massacred  by  the  Roman  governor 
Pinarius,  iiL  123. 

Ennius  the  poet  bom,  iL  524,  note. 

Ensigna,  the  religious  veneration  the 
Romans  paid  to  them,  L  248,  note. 

Ephesus,  an  assembly  of  deputies  from 
all  the  cities  in  Asia,  called  there  by  SyUa 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates, iv.  209. 

Epiros,  is  reduced  by  the  prctor  Ani- 
dus,  iiL  478,  the  towns  which  had  favour- 
ed Perses  cruelly  plundered  by  iEmiliuSs 
485. 

Equestrian  Neptune,  the  festival  of,  in- 
stituted, L  8.  See  Neptune. 

Equites,  the  original  establishment  of 
that  order,  L  37,  note. 

Equitius,  an  impostor,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  is  elected 
tribune  of  the  people  by  the  facdon  of  Sa- 
tuminua,  iv.  130. 

Eryx,  is  taken  by  the  consul  Junius 
Pulltts,  £12,  is  seised  by  Amilcar,  516. 

Evander,  leads  a  colony  from  Pelopon- 
nesus into  Italy,  L  7>  his  religioos  institu- 
tions, ibid. 

Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  declares 
for  the  Romans  against  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  iiL  332,  assisU  Sdpio  Asiaticus  at 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  361,  goes  to  Rome 
for  a  reward  of  his  services,  364,  resolu. 
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Cion  qK  ibe  tcnaie.  967«  hi*  joumej 
Rome  to  aecave  Pcnct,  411,  hit  nan 
octpe  from  bdng  killed  by  Mttanns  cm- 
plojed  by  Pezitt,  414,  joint  the  Rixnant 
againftt  Penes,  437,  negotiatet  piivatdy 
whh  Pettet,  4S6,  it  fortnddcn  to  ocme 
to  Rome.  497^  hit  ncighboott  carry  eom- 
pUintt  against  htm  to  Rome,  498,  itopen- 
ly  ioaolted  by  Snlpiciut,  the  Roman  am- 
baaaador,  499,  hi»  death,  608. 

Eunuii,  a  Syrian  slave  in  8icfly,  pretendt 
to  inipiration,  and  predicts  hit  ftiture 
royalty,  iii.  612,  heads  a  oontpiracy  of 
slaves,  813,  assumes  the  title  of  king,  ibid, 
is  defeated  and  seixed  by  the  consul  Ru- 
pilius,  6  Id. 

£uphrmnor,  admiral  of  the  Rhodian  fleet 
under  Julius  Caesar,  defeats  the  Alescan- 
drian  fleet,  v.  699. 

Fabia,  wife  c^  C.  Lidnlus  Slolo,  a  ple- 
beian, engages  her  father  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus  to  raiike  plebeians  to  the  consular  dig- 
nity, ii.  \b\\  her  husband  mads  tribune, 
164,  her  huHband  chosen  consul,  188. 

Pabii,  the  family  of,  garrison  a  fort  at 
Cremera,  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the 
Veicntes,  L  383,  are  decoyed  out  of  their 
fort  and  cut  to  pieces,  385 — 387,  three 
brothers  of  this  family  sent  to  the  camp  of 
Brennus,  general  of  the  Qauls,  to  intercede 
for  the  Clusians,  ii.  100,  they  draw  the 
resentment  of  the  Gauls  against  Rome  by 
joining  the  CluKians  in  their  hostilities, 
101,  are  el  ctud  military  tribunes,  102. 

Fabius  Ambustus,  31.  story  of  his 
daughters,  ii.  152,  is  chosen  military  tri. 
bune,  156,  subdues  the  Tyburtes,  182,  is 
chosen  dictator,  187. 

Fabius,  Buteo,  M.  is  created  dictttor  to 
fill  up  the  vacanciift  of  the  senate  after  the 
battle  of  Cannie,  iii.  92. 

Fabius,  Cieso,  consul,  his  troops  refuse 
to  gain  him  honour  against  the  Veientes,  L 
379,  urges  the  Agrarian  law  in  the  senate, 
382,  procures  an  association  of  the  Fabian 
family  to  protect  the  frontiers  against  the 
Veientes,  :^83,  joins  it  on  the  expiration  of 
his  consuishipr,  and  is  created  proconsul, 
384. 

Fabius,  Cino,  undertakes,  with  a  ser- 
vant, to  explore  the  Ciminian  forest,  ii. 
278. 

Fabius,  C.  is  sent  by  Julius  Caesar  to 
oppose  Pompey*8  lieutenants  in  Spain, 
V.  481. 

Fabius,  Ouiges,  Q.  curule  sedfle,  reco- 
vers  his  character  by  reforming  manners, 
ii.  316,  is  chosen  consul,  and  is  defeated 
by  the  Saranitea,  330,  331,  defeats  them 
by  his  father's  assistance,  332,  is  super, 
seded  in  ilie  siege  of  Cominium  by  the  con- 
sul Posthumius,  335,  is  with  others  sent 
on  i^n  embassy  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 


king  of  Egypt,  386,  defeats  die  ^ 
VoMnii,  but  is  killed  tbcie,  300. 

Fabins  Mazimos,  is  created  pn»-dictaaar, 
liL  46,  his  cautious  condoct,  46;  is  re- 
proadied  with  cowardice  by  hia 
48;  is  racaDed,  62, 
with  him,  66,  TC»caes  Minu 
wonted  by  Hannibal,  ib.  his 
against  Hannibal  as  consul,  97<»  V— 
his  eonaolate  to  be  continued,  KM,  1 
CasiUniim,  107,  takes  TaRStam,  157,  hs 
speedi  in  senate  in  oppodtioo  to  Sripio's 
intended  expeditiun  to  Africa,  211,  his 
death  and  chancter,  249. 

Fabius,  Q.  prevails  on  the  tribunes  to 
desist  from  their  demand  of  a  body  of  laws 
as  a  rule  of  government,  L  490,  drives  tbe 
^qui  from  Toseuhim,  448L 

Fabius   RnUianus,  Q.  geneni  of  the 
hone  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirios  Cursor, 
engages  the  Samnites  in  the  dictator**  ab. 
sence  contrary  to  orders,  iL  241,  eacapcs 
to  Rome  to  avoid  punishment,  243,  obsaiDa 
a  pardon,  246,  is  chooen  eooaal,  and  de- 
feats  the  Saomites,  248,  is  diosen  < 
268,  takes  SaticuU,  and  defeats  the 
nites,  289, 270,  routs  the  Hetnirianay  and 
penetinates  the  Ciminian  forest,  277,  ia  prfr> 
vailed  on  to  nomhiate  Papbins  Cmaor  dic- 
tator, 281,  again  defeats  the  HemniaBs, 
282,  is  made  censor,  and  reftnns  the  iaoo. 
vations  introduced  in  the  state  by  Appius 
Claudius,  by  which  he  acquires  the  snr- 
name  of  Maximus,  390,  is  made  canile 
aedile,  and  prevents  a  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Romev  296,  the  consulship  forced  on  him, 
299,  defeats  the  Samnites,   301,   obtaiu 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Hetrana  from 
his  colleague  Dccius  Mus,  311,  Dedns  as. 
soctated  with  him,  313,  defeats  the  united 
Samnites  and  Gaula  after  the  setf-devot^ 
ment  of  Decius,  316,   opposes  bis  son's 
election  to  the  consulship,  330,  asrists  Urn 
sgainst  the  Samnites,  331,  u  made  dicta- 
tor to  treat  with  the  secederson  Mount  Ja- 
niculus,  340. 

Fabriciuft,  C.  his  successes  i^ainst  the 
liucanians,  ii.  343,  his  answer  to  the  oficn 
of  king  PyrrhuA,  367.  his  kind  treatment 
by  Pyrrbus,  368,  apprises  Pynhns  of  the 
treachery  of  his  physician,  374,  reduces 
the  Tarentines  and  their  oonfedeiates  after 
the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  376,  his  motive 
for  promoting  ComeUns  Roflbios  to  the 
consulship,  377. 

Falerii,  treacherons  behavioor  of  a 
schoolmaster  of  that  dty,  when  besiqgcd 
by  Oamillus,  ii.  91,  submits  to  Rome,  ib. 
^  Falisd,  obtain  the  privileges  of  Romn 
citizens,  ii.  202,  rebd,  and  are  snbdaed 
afbr  the  first  Punic  war,  628. 

Fathen,  their  rights  over  dieh-  chUdm 
according  to  the  twelve  tables  of  Roma 
laws,  t.  489. 
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FaMtuhis,  chief  tbeplierd  to  Amulins 
king  of  Alb*,  pmorres  and  eduatet  Ro- 
imihuandRemus,  L  21,  is  killed  in  the  fray 
between  the  two  brotben,  26. 

Fedaleg,  their  institution  and  offioe,L  7SI. 

Feris  Latine,  instituted  by  Tarquin  the 
Pwnd,  L  161. 

Fidenc,  taken  by  Popliedla,  L  200,  is 
surprised  by  the  Taiquins,  205,  is  taken  br 
T.  Lortius,  2L0»  revolts  in  conjunction  with 
Tolumnius  kins  of  Veti,  ii.  3^  reduced,  ib. 
is  taken  by  the  dictafcor  ^.SemliusPriscus, 
33,  is  plundered  by  the  dictator  Mamercus 
^milius,  40. 

Fidenates,  are  reduced  by  Romulus,  t. 
161,  are  again  routed  by  TuUus  Hostilius, 
100  (see  Fidens),  revolt  and  are  defeated 
by  the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius,  ii.  32, 
40. 

Fimbrm,  C  quasstor  urbanus,  orders  Q. 
ScsTok,  pontifex  maximus,  to  be  killed,  to 
grace  the  funeral  of  Caius  Marius,  vr.  188, 
his  transactions  in  Asia,  204,  kilb  himself 
on  the  approach  of  SylLi,  209. 

Fire,  sacred,  the  preservation  of,  always 
m  part  of  religion,  in  various  plsc^  i.  7^, 


l^lamines,  the  nature  and  office  of  the 
priesu  of  this  daas,  L  74. 

Flamininus,  Ludus  Quinctius,  is  struck 
out  of  dbe  list  of  senators  by  Gato  the  cen- 
sor, iii.  384. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  his  interview 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  iu.  289,  defeats 
Philip,  ib.  is  unable  to  take  Atraz,  290, 
gains  over  the  Acheans  to  the  Roman  in* 
terest,  292.  is  continued  in  his  command, 
203,  hut  second  conference  with  PhUip,  294, 
defeats  Philip  at  Cynocephalse,  299,  obliges 
Nabis  to  restore  Argos,  323,  returns  to 
Rome  and  triumphs,  325,  confers  wiUi  the 
Syrian  ambassadors,  ib.  his  embassy  to 
Greece,  336,  his  reply  to  Archidamus,  the 
JStdian  minister  at  the  Achaian  diet,  342, 
induces  the  AchsBanstorelioquishZacynthus 
to  the  Romans,  352. 

Flaminitts,  consul,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Hannibal  at  the  lake  Thxasymenus,  iii. 
43. 

FlamininsNepos,  G.  defeats  the  Oanla, 
and  prosecutes  his  successes  against  them 
hi  dedance  of  the  auguries,  and  his  orders 
to  return  and  abdicate  by  the  senate,  ii. 

67& 

Flavins,  a  Locanian,  betrays  Sempronius 
Onochtts  into  the  hanids  of  the  Cartiiagi- 
nians,  iii  131. 

Flavins,  Cn.  curuie  ssdilc,  publishes  a 
Roman  calendar,  IL  290. 

Flavins,  Q.  an  infamous  Roman,  his  ex- 
traordinary election  to  the  tribuneship,  U. 
233. 

Fossa  Mariana,  on  what  occasion  that 
canal  was  dug,  iv.  112. 


FngdlsB,  a  div  of  Ae  Sididni,  a  Aonuia 
colony  planted  there,  it  232^  is  surprised 
by  the  Samnites,  and  burnt  with  all  me  in- 
habitants, 259,  the  dty  nsed  for  rebellimi 
against  Rome,  iii  627- 

Fuflfetius,  governor  of  Alba,  salutes 
TuUus  Hostilius  as  king  of  Alba,  on  the 
victory  of  the  surviving  Horatius  over  the 
Guriatii,  i  96,  is  put  to  death  by  TuUus  for 
treachery,  100. 

Fulvia,  a  Roman  lady,  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gatiline*s  conspiracy  from  her 
lover,  Q.  Gurius,  and  discloses  it,  iv.  467* 
informs  the  consul  Gicero  of  all  particulars, 
470. 

Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Glodlus,  married  to 
M.  Antony,  vi  85,  endeavours  to  mi^e  a 
breadi  between  her  husband  and  Octavius, 
to  draw  him  away  from  Gleopatra  in 
Egypt,  265,  raises  forces  against  Octavius, 
270,  flies  to  Greece,  271,  dies  of  grief, 
273. 

Fulvius  Gentnmalus,  is  defeated  and 
kiUed  by  Hannibal,  iii.  150. 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  M.  is  sent  to  command 
agamst  the  Saluvii,  iii  626,arms  the  people 
of  Rome  in  defence  of  Gains  Gracchus, 
639,  is  killed  by  the  patricians,  with  his  son, 
640. 

Fulvhis  Flaccns,  Q.  his  barbarous  treaU 
ment  of  the  senators  of  Gapua,  iii  139^  is 
appointed  dictator,  152,  procures  his  own 
nomination  to  the  consulate,  ib. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  Q.  is  surprised  and 
defeated  by  Gams,  general  of  the  Gdtibe- 
rians,  iii  548. 

Funerals,  the  ceremonies  otj  according 
to  the  twelve  tables,  i  486. 

Furius^  L  military  tribune,  his  indiscreet 
omduct  in  the  war  with  the  V olsd  rectified 
by  the  prudence  of  his  colleague  Gamillus, 
ii.  14a 

Furius  PhHus,  P.  consul,  delivers  up  the 
late  co-'.sul  Mandnus  to  the  Numantines, 
who  refuse  to  accept  him,  iii  576. 

Fumius,  one  of  M.  Antony's  lieutenants, 
is  defeated  in  Asia  by  Sextus  Pompey,  vi 
315,  is  worsted  by  )iim  sgam,  jointly  with 
Titius  and  Amyntas,  317,  his  < 
with  Pompey,  ib. 


Gabii,  the  dty  of,  treacherously  betrayed 
to  Tarquin  the  Proud,  by  his  son  Sextus, 
i  19. 

Gabinius,  tribune  of  the  people,  recom« 
mends  Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  Gilidan  pirates,  iv.  298,  ia 
elected  consul,  v.  1,  his  character,  2,  note, 
restores  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of  Egypt, 
97)  his  transactioos  m  Judea,  98,  note,  his 
disgraceAil  reception  at  Rome,  on  his  return 
ftom  Syria,  131,  is  tried  for  misconduct, 
132,  is  tried  again  for  plundering   his 
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adniltioet  to  VunOf  Fboipey  • 

and  dedaic  for  Julnit  Ccmt.  t.  504,  the 

hmdam  of  Rome  cuafciied  oo,  by  Canr, 


OtIH  Ung  oTlfae  Socmoim,  to  ap. 

fMaHaA  emmBotodm  of  the  Bdgic  logoe 
aoainst  the  Romans,  t.  264,  tubmita,  on 
m  taking  of  Noriodnnum,  and  ddiren 
up  bto  two  foot  hoatagei  to  Julius  CBsar, 
367. 

Oalba,  8er.  Sulptoius,  btobase  mawarra 
of  the  Lusitanians,  iii.  653. 

Oalba,  Sareiut,  it  sent  by  Julius  Canar 
witfi  the  twdf th  legion  to  maintain  a  free 
passage  over  the  Alps,  t.  8fi3,  his  bniTe 
defence  on  being  unexpeetcdly  attacked  in 
Oetodnms,  his  winter  quartets,  264. 

Oalba,  Senrius,  hto  account  to  Cicero  of 
the  actions  between  M.  Anton  v  and  the 
consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  Ti.  171  • 

Oallus,  Flavius,  suiTeis  himself  to  bede- 
coved  flrom  Antony's  armjr  by  the  Par- 
tfiians,  who  cut  him  and  all  nto  party  off,  rl 
306. 

Oanymed,  govenior  to  the  prinoess 
Arsinoe,  obtains  the  command  of  the 
Egyptian  anny  on  the  death  of  Achillas, 
▼.  606. 

Oavius,  a  Roman  citizen,  his  cruel 
treatment  in  Sicily  by  Verres,  It.  287» 


Oaul,  the  ancient  division  of,  ii.  99, 
note,  the  different  migrations  of  the  Oauls, 
ib.  note,  Brennus  betieges  Clusium,  100, 
Brennus  marches  to  Rome^  142,  (see 
Brennus),  an  army  of  Oauls  defeated  by 
Camillns  in  his  dictatorship,  162,  another 
aimy  of,  defeated,  176,  are  again  routed  by 
the  dicutor  Sulpidus,  179.  are  defeated  by 
the  consul  Ii.  Futius  Camillus,  190,  the 
8enones  cut  off  a  Roman  legion,  313,  are 
defeated  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites, 
314,  a  signal  overthrow  given  to,  by  L. 
^milius  Papus,  673,  favour  the  design  of 
Hannibal,  iii.2,its  bouiidaries  and  divisions 
at  the  time  of  JuUus  Cssar's  government 
there,  v.  220,  (see  Orgetorix,  Helvetii, 
Dumnorix,  Ariovistua^  Verdngetorix,  &c.) 
a  review  of  the  politicsl  state  of  the  seversl 
nadons.  313,  note,  their  manner  of  forti. 
fyhig  theiT  towns,  336,  note,  a  general 
council  of,  called  by  Verdngetorix,  363. 
fieeCMBT. 

Oessev  public  hooonrs  paid  to,  by  the 
Romans,  in  memoiy  of  their  preserving  the 
GMiitol,iL  HI,  note. 

Geoabum,  in  Oaul.  the  Roman  dtiams 
there  massacred  by  the  Camntea,  v.  824, 
to  destroyed  byCMar,  329. 

Oeotiua,  king  of  lUyricuni,  to  outwitted 
by  Pence  king  of  Macedonia.  iiL  457,  to 


kydKL 
»»|ihby. 
Ql 

attadcs  the  consnto  on  the 
the  public  lands,  i.  301,  li 
sospiciotts  death,  393b 

Oenndns,  Ju 
featedandkilkdinMK 
Hemid,  iL  171. 

Ocnnsas,  two  nationa  o^  the  XJmptta 
aodTench(lieri,diivennQiii  tbor  oaibafeBCMiB 
by  the  Svevi,  seiae  the  tovna  of  Uk  Jtf c 
napii,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  ▼.  27U 
272,  are  invited  into  Oaul  by  the  Oanlisfe 
states,  272,  ncgotitotiona  between  them  and 
Julius  C«sr,  273,  attadc  Caeamt  ntmtha- 
ously,  274,  are  totally  routed  by  Ccsar« 
276,  Coaar^s  account  of  their  nonmien  and 
political  state,  313,  note. 

Oergovia,  to  besieged  by  Julins  Caesr, 
V.  343,  the  Romans  retire,  363. 

Otoco,  hto  prudent  cmbarkarion  of  the 
Carthaginian  mercenaries  from  Sicily,  after 
the  first  war  with  Rome,  iL  629,  ia  cmdly 
murdered  by  them,  545. 

Otouda,  stands  candidate  lor  tfie  oonsnl- 
ship,  and  procures  his  oompetitorMcimniiis 
to  be  murdered,  iv.  130,  131,  to  with  his 
party  msssacred  by  the  people.  13L 

Glyda,  Claudius,  to  diosen  dictator  in 
scoff,  ii.  609,  to  put  to  death  for  hto  be. 
haviour  in  Corsica,  550. 

Oracohus,  Caius,  to  chosen  qnssiar,  iii. 
026,  distingutohes  himsdf  in  ^^MJmi*^  ik 
returns  to  Rome  without  leave,  GSJt  to 
chosen  tribune,  628,  popular  laws  pnw 
posed  by  him,  629,  to  again  eketed  tii. 
bune,  6%S,  peates  a  tow  taking  the  right  of 
judicature  from  the  senate,  633,  passes 
other  tows,  634,  to  sent  to  rebuild  Cardiage, 
and  plant  a  colony  there,  635,  hto  deadi, 
640. 

Orscchus,  Tib.  Sempronins,  defends  the 
Sdpios  before  the  people  of  Rome,  iiL  374 , 
marries  the  daughter  of  Africanus,  375, 
hto  successes  in  Spsin,  547. 

Oracehus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  hto  fiunily 
and  character,  i]iJ(84,  undertakes  tocnfonae 
the  Lidipan  law,  587t  hto  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  against  the  opprentons  of 
the  patridana,  688,sttapends  the  mMistiHw 
on  account  of  theoppodtioQ  to  hto  oeacns, 
690,deposes  hto  colleague  Octavins  Caona, 
591,  his  tow  for  the  dtooribntion  of  hndi 
passed,  ib.  justifies  the  depoaitian  of  Oc 
tavius,  563,  eadeavoors  to  be  sppoiated 
tribune  agaui  on  the  expoatioD  of  hto  offiee^ 
69^  tokiUedby  thescnatonhi&caBith, 
696,  reilcctiona  on  hto  tow,  and  ^  OBBMr 
of  hto  death,  608. 

Otaniua,  chief  magistinie  of  Putasli,  to 
strangled  by  order  of  8yDa,  iv.  243. 

Oreeee,  fiDraie8evaBlievclBttoniin.8Be 
under  the  names  of  the  respective  SMei, 
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IB    vedueeil  l».»  Ecman  piOfiBtt,   iiL 

Qimnun  cdendw,  on  what  oooaalon 
and  when  thk  leguUtkm  took  place,  vi 
38,  note. 

Haliartus,  in  B«Botia,  is  taken  and  laaed 
byCJLtfUcretiua,  the  Roman  ad]iiin],iii.442. 
Hannibal,  a  Caithaginian  gencn],  ia  be- 
sieged by  the  Romana  in  Agrigentum,  iL 
46 1,  deaerta  the  city.  464,  takea  the  Roman 
fleet  under  Cornelius  Asina  at  liipara,  4679 
ia  crucified  by  his  own  sailois,  473. 

Hannibal,  son  of  Amilcar,  is  sworn  by 
hia  father  to  perpetual  enmity  against  tlie 
Romans,  iL  686,  succeeds  Asdrubal  as  ge» 
neral  in  Spain,  687,  his  first  eacploita,  ibid, 
takes  Saguntum,  604,  his  character,  696^ 
hia  dispoations  preparatoir  to  war  with 
RoD)e,  606,  the  justice  of  this  undertaking 
inquired  into,  601,   passes  the  Pyrenees 
into  Oaul,  iii  2,  passes  the  Rhone,  9^ 
passes  the  Alps,  9,  defeats  the  Taurini,  14, 
his  speech  to  his  army  on  the  approach  of 
Scipio,  22,  defeats  Scipb  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tidn,  26,  defeats  the  Romans  again 
under  Sempronius,  36,  passes  the  Apen- 
nines  into  Hetruria,  40,  defeats  the  consul 
Flaminius  at  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  43, 
enters  Campania,  49,  deceives  Fabius  by 
a  stratagem,  61,  his  address  to  his  soldiers 
before  the  battle  of  Cannai,  66,  battle  of 
Cannas,  67,  why  he  declined  besieging 
Rome  immediately,  76*  note,  is  received  by 
Capua,  84,  takes  Casilinum,  90,  concludes 
an  alliance  with  Philip  of  Maoedon,  96,  is 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cumae,  96,  ex* 
cites  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Sy- 
racuse, 100,  surprises  Tarentum,  126,  ap- 
pears before  the  walls  of  Rome,  136^  doi. 
feats  Fulvius  Centumalus,   160,  defeats 
MarccUus,  166,  is  defeated  by  him  In  turn^ 
166,  his  brother  Asdrubal  defeated  and 
killed,  196,  is  recalled  from  Italy,  247,  his 
interview  with  Sdpio,  264,  battle  of  Zama, 
260,  257,  pleads  the  necessity  of  peaoe^ 
262,  the  occasion  of  his  flying  ftom  Car- 
thage, 317>  excites  Antiochus  the  Great  tp 
war  agaiost  Rome,  328,  his  conversation 
with  Scipio  Africanus  at  Ephesus,  333, 
note,  his  advice  to  Antiochus,  336,  his  ad- 
vice to  Antiochus  at  Chalds,  346,  waroa 
Antiochus  to  prepare  against  Uie  Romans, 
in  Asia,  364,  i»  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rho- 
diaos,  and  blocked  up  in  a  port  of  Pamphy- 
lia,  368,  escapes  to  avoid  being  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans,  363,  account  of  his 
death,  390,  parallel  between  him  and  Sdpio 
Africanus,  390,  note. 

HaoDo,  is  sent  from  Carthage  to  the  re- 
lief of  Agrigenmm,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  iL  463,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  Re. 
gulus  and  Manlios,  470,  treats  personally 
with  the  consuls  for  peace,  ib. 


Hanno,  Us  dniMtcr,  SL  6UI,  la  i 
ed  by  the  consul  Lntatiua,  6fiS,  la  appoint- 
ed general  against  the  rebeUioas  meraena- 
nUf  and  ia  defeated  by  them,  688,  is  do. 
prived  of  hia  command,  646,  hia  q>eedi 
coooeming  the  hostile  conduct  of  Hannibal 
towards  Rome,  591,  his  speedi  on  the  sne* 
cesses  of  Hannibal,  iii  86. 

Haruspioes,  when  fiiat  taken,  nd  ^ 
prlndples  of  the  art,  L  38,  note. 

Hasta  pura,  described,  and  on  what  oc- 
casion bestowed  aa  a  military  reward,  L 
463,  note. 

Haatati,  among  the  Roman  soldiery, 
their  arms  and  place  in  battle,  il  216. 

Hdvetii,  enter  into  an  association  for 
the  conquest  of  Cdtic  Oanl,  v.  221,  deatioy 
their  own  towns  and  begin  their  maidiy 
283,  tbdr  passage  into  Oanl  opposed  by 
Julus  Cosar,  225,  a  body  of  them  passing 
the  Arar  routed  by  Caesar,  228,  are  de- 
feated by  Csesar,  236,  submit,  and  are  sent 
back  to  rebuild  their  towna,  236. 

Heradea,  a  Gredan  republic,  is  besieged 
by  Cotto,  for  fisvouring  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus,  iy.  3179  is  taken  and  ]dttnden{ 
326,  is  redressed  by  the  Roman  senate,  ib. 

Heradides,  minister  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  his  character,  iii.  287* 

Hercules,  his  real  hiatory  inquired  into, 
i.10. 

Hercynian  fcrast,  ita  situation  and  es* 
tent,  V.  316,  note. 

Herdonius,  hia  bold  oration  in  the  La- 
tin council  before  Tarqnin  the  Pkoud,  L 
149,  160,  his  death  contrived  by  the  tiea- 
cfaei^  of  Tarqnin,  160. 

Hevdonius,  Appitts,  suiprisea  the  Capitol, 
L  437)  examination  of  Diouyaius*s  aooount 
of  this  enterprise.  441,  note,  is  disposaesa- 
ed  and  killed,  ib. 

Herennius,  father  of  Pontius,  general  of 
the  Samnites,  his  wise  advice  to  his  son, 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  RoDaaos,  IL 
252. 

Heroid,  condude  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  i.  362,  copv  of  the  treaty,  353, 
defeat  and  kill  the  plebeian  consul  Oenu- 
dus,  ii.  171,  are  routed  by  his  lieutenant 
Sulpidus,  172,  take  arms  and  are  routed 
by  Mardus  Tremulus,  286,  are  autgect  to 
the  Roman  government,  ib. 

Hemophilus,  a  farrier,  pretends  himadf 
to  be  the  grandson  of  Caius  Mariua,  vi  60, 
is  baniahed  Italy,  61,  returns,  and  is  put  to 
death  by  M.  Antony,  121. 

Hcnilia,  the  oaly  married  woman  among 
the  Sabme  maids,  sdzed  by  the  Romany 
L  45,  mediates  a  peace  between  the  8a- 
binea  and  the  Romans,  54. 

Hetruria,  several  dtiea  of,  submit  to  Bo* 
mulua,  i.  49^  descdption  of  the  teiiitory 
so  called,  110,  its  statea  unite  in  a  war 
againat  ^  Romans,  HI,  are  leduced  by 
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Xutiuinitifl  Prbcua,  llS,  mBidiB  vutanny 
agtintt  the  Ronumt,  380,  an  defeated  by 
the  consul  Marcui  Fabius,  381,  all  the  Ijo- 
cununuea  of,  unite  in  a  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, 386,  cut  the  Fabian  garrison  of  Cre. 
mera  to  pieces,  386,  387,  defeat  the  con- 
sul  Menenius,  and  invest  Rome,  388,  are 
defeated,  ib.  Clusium  besieged  by  the 
Oauls  under  Brennus,  ii.  100,  are  d^eated 
by  the  dictator  C  Mardus,  182,  are  de- 
feated and  routed  in  the  Cimxnian  forest  by 
Q.  Fabius,  379,  obtain  atruce^  280,  receive 
another  defeat  from  the  dictator  Valerius 
Corvus,  293,  are  defeated  by  Cornelius 
DoUbeUa,  343. 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  is  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
•Tugurtha,  iv.  25. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  supplies  the 
Romans  with  provisions  at  the  siege  of 
Rhegium,  u.  388,  his  history  and  cha- 
racter, 143,  note,  is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans-before  Messina,  457,  makes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  459,  assisU  the  Cartha- 
ginians against  their  mercenaries,  647) 
goes  to  Rome  to  see  the  games,  658,  as- 
sisU the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  iii.  38, 
his  valuable  presents  to  Rome,  02,  dies, 
101,  his  daughters  kiUed,  111. 

Hieronymus,  grandson  and  successor  to 
Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  insults  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  and  makes  a  league  with  Car- 
thage, iii.  102,  is  killed,  ib. 

Himilco  Phamseas,  general  of  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry,  deserts  to  the  Romans,  iiL 
623. 

Hircan,  is  confirmed  in  the  high  priest- 
hood of  Judea  by  Julius  Cssar,  v.  610. 

Hirtius,  A.  consul,  marches  into  Gaul 
with  an  array  to  reduce  M.Antony,  vL  154, 
defeats  M.  Antony  after  his  surprising 
Pansa,  172,  defeats  Antony  again,  jointly 
with  Pansa,  but  loses  his  life,  174,  his 
character  by  Dr.  Middleton,  176,  note. 

Hirtuldus,  qusBStor  toSertorius  in  Spain, 
is  defeated  and  killed  by  Metellus  Pius,  iv. 
269. 

Hispalis,  is  reduced  by  Julius  Csssar, 
vi.  68. 

Histriones,  derivation  of  that  name  for 
stage-players,  ii  167j  note. 

Horatu,  their  remarkable  battle  with 
the  Cuiiatii,  to  decide  the  superiority  be- 
tween Rome  and  Alba,  i.  96,  the  surviving 
Horatius  murders  his  sister,  97;  is  tried  for 
this  murder,  98,  his  punishment,  99. 

Hotatius,  the  poet,  enters  into  Brutus*s 
army  at  Athens,  vi.  168,  note. 

Horatius  Barbatus,  M.  his  speech  in  the 
senate  on  the  tyranny  of  the  decemviri, 
L  499,  is  chosen  consul  on  the  destruction 
of  the  deoemvirate,  631,  inquiry  into  the 
lezHoratia,  how  passed,  63^  note,  defeats 
the  Safaines,  ii.  1,  is  refused  a  triumph  by 


the  senate,  3,  piocurei  one  fvom  die  peo. 
pie.  ib. 

Horatius  PulviUus^  consul,  eoniecraftcs 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinna,  L  193. 

Hortensia,  her  speech  in  the  Foram  on 
the  tax  laid  by  the  second  triumvirate  on 
the  Roman  ladies,  vi.  248. 

Hortensius,  Q.  appointed  dictator  to 
treat  with  the  seoeders  on  Mount  Jamcu- 
lus,  dies  in  his  office,  iL  339. 

Hortensius,  Q.  his  shameful  conduct  in 
the  administration  of  justice^  iv.  2879  is 
elected  consul,  292,  his  character  as  an 
orator,  ib.  note,  his  mmral  character,  293, 
note,  his  son  marries  Cato's  wife  Marda, 
vi.  47  7>  note. 

Hurdle,  the  method  of  putting  persons 
to  death  under,  explained,  IL  68. 

H3rrcanus,  king  of  Judea,  is  deposed, 
and  the  crown  given  to  his  brother  Aristo- 
bulus,  iv.  367,  pleads  his  cauae  before  Pom- 
pey,  383,  is  restored  by  Pompey,  374^  ia 
again  dispossessed,  and  restored  by  Oabi- 
nius,  V.  98,  note,  is  carried  away  at  die 
sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pacorus  prince  of 
Parthia,  vi.  272. 


t 


Janiculns,  a  secession  of  the  Roman  peo- 

on  this  hill,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 

w  condemning  debtors  to  slavery,    iL 


Janus,  the  worship  of,  instituted  by  Na- 
ma  Pompilius,  L  82. 

Idlius,  L.  head  of  the  odU^e  of  tri- 
bunes, proposes  a  partition  of  Mount  Aven- 
tine  among  the  people,  i.  468,  this  demand 
how  obtained,  469,  rescues  ViTginia  from 
the  violence  of  Appius  Claudius  the  de- 
oemvir,  616,  brings  back  the  army  to 
Rome^  627,  is  again  chosen  tribune,  631. 

IciUus,  Spurius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
procures  a  plebisdtum  to  secure  the  tri- 
bunes from  intenraption  in  speaking  to  the 
people,  i.  274. 

Jerusalem,  is  besieged  by  Pompey,  iv. 
371,  the  temple  taken,  373,  the  temple 
plundered  by  Crassus,  v.  142,  Julius  Ce- 
sar gives  Hircan  leave  to  rebuild  the  waDs 
of,  810,  is  sacked  by  Pacorus  the  Par- 
thian, vi  272,  is  taken  and  cruelly  treated 
by  Sosius  and  Herod,  300,  note. 

lUyricum,  occasion  of  the  quarrd  be- 
tween, and  Rome,  ii.  664,  commencement 
of  the  second  war  with  Rome,  671,  Gen- 
tins,  king  of,  cheated  by  Perses  king  of 
Macedonia,  iiL  467. 

Imiloo,  the  Carthaginian  general,  his  ez- 
pbits  in  Sicily,  iL  447,  note. 

Impeachment  of  persons  before  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  form  of,  L  411,  note. 

Indutionuuus,  is  obliged  to  desist  frooi 
his  rivahhip  with  Cinsetorix  for  the  su- 
preme power  over  the  Treviri,  on  tlie  re- 
turn  of  Cnsar  Jiom  Britain,  v.  286»  instl- 
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I  the  Osttis  to  levolt,  393,  407,  is  cte- 
Ated  and  kOled  by  Labienoa,  409. 
InheritaDoei,  the  lava  of,  from  the  twelve 
«aa>lca,  L  482. 

Inaubria,  is  lednocd  to  be  a  Roman  pro- 
^viDoe,  ii.  678. 

Insula  aacra,  at  Rome,  the  first  fonna. 
tion  of  thia  idand,  L  176. 

Intenat  of  mon^,  the  fate  of,  fint  fixed 
by  law,  u.  180,  icdnced,  192. 

Italy,  its  ancient  names,  inreyioiu  to  bo- 
ing  so  called,  L  6,  origin  of  its  present 
luume,  8,  Its  primitive  inhabitants,  7>  *  co- 
lony of  Arcadians  settles  there,  under 
Evander,  ib.  (see  ^neas),  a  great  plague 
thronghout,  473,  a  great  drought,  ii.  38, 
the  dominion  of,  completed  by  the  Romans, 
381,  the  allies  of  Rome  deprived  of  the 
rigbta  of  citizenship  by  a  law  of  the  con- 
aiUa  Crassus  and  Scievola,  iv.  137*  they 
meditate  a  revolt  on  this  occasion,  150, 
the  proconsul  Servilius  murdered  at  Ascu- 
lum,  152,  the  allies  establish  a  rival  go- 
vemment  to  Rome  at  Corfinium,  153^ 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  allies  with 
Rome,  154,  the  lex  Julia  passed,  158,  the 
allies  obtain  the  freedom  of  Rome  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  165. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  is  defeated  by 
Curio,  V.  517,  engages  Curio  again,  and 
totally  defeats  him,  525^oins  Scipio  and 
follows  Julius  Caesar  to  Thapsua,  vi.  10,  is 
defeated  by  Ca»ar,  11,  kills  himself,  25, 
his  kingdom  converted  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 27. 

Jndadlius,  a  geneivl  of  the  Italian  allies, 
forces  his  way  through  the  intrenchments 
of  Pompeius  besieging  Asculum,  and  in 
despair  of  pceservug  the  town  poisons 
himself,  iv.  163. 

Judea,  commotions  excited  in,  iv.  357, 
y.  98,  note,  (see  Antipater,  Aristobxilus, 
Hyrcanus,  and  Pompey,)  is  conquered 
by  Paoonis  the  Parthian,  ▼!.  272. 

Judas  Maocabaeus,  the  Jewish  general, 
defeats  the  Syrian  army  under  Lysias,  iiL 
499,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Rome,  503. 

Jugurtha,  arrives  with  Numidian  auxi- 
liaries to  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  iiL 
579,  his  character,  iv.  22,  Sdpio^s  advice 
to  him,  24,  is  left  joint  heir  to  Numidia 
with  the  sons  of  Alidpsa,  ibid,  murden 
Hiempsal  and  seizes  the  kingdom,  25, 
drives  out  Adherbal,  after  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  Roman  commissioners, 
30,  pots  Adherbal  to  death,  on  his  yielding 
himself  up  to  him,  32,  corrupts  the^oonsul 
Beatia,  who  was  aent  to  reduce  him,  33^ 
is  prevailed  <xi  to  repair  to  Rome,  38, 
procures  Massiva  to  be  assassinated,  and 
leaves  Italy,  39,  reduces  the  Roman  army 
under  Aulus  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  42, 
his  engagement  with  the  consul  Metdlua^ 
50,  causes  the  Roman  garrison  at  Vacca  to 


be  msMBCfed,  64,  pats  BomileKr  to  death 
for  conspiring  against  him,  65,  is  defeated 
by  MeteUus,  74,  procures  assistance  from 
Boochusking  of  Alauritania,  76,  surprises 
Marius,  but  is  routed  by  him,  87—89,  is 
again  defeated  by  him,  91,  is  delivered  up 
to  SylU  by  Bocchus,  102,  his  death,  107- 

Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  mai% 
ried  to  Pompey,  iv.  569,  her  death,  v. 
137. 

Julian  calendar,  institution  of,  vi.  36. 

Julian  port,  is  formed  by  die  consul 
Agrippa,  vL  280. 

Julius  Canar.    See  Caesar. 

liilus,  son  of  Ascanius,  appointed  high* 
priest  of  Alba,  i  la 

Junius  Pera,  M.  is  created  dictator  after 
the  battle  of  Canns,  iii  80,  raises  an  army 
against  Hannibal,  88. 

Juno,  the  stame  of,  brought  by  Camillnt 
fiom  Veil,  and  placed  in  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  her  on  Mount  Aventine,  li.  85. 

Juno  Moneta,  the  temple  of,  built,  IL 
194,  a  mint  established  there,  389. 

Junonia,  a  new  city,  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  and  ^  Roman  colony  planted 
there,  iii.  636. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  temple  o^  built, 
i.  157,  the  building  described,  ibid,  note^ 
192,  note,  is  corisecrated,  ibid. 

Jusimaginis,  this  prerogative  explained, 
iv.  2,  note. 

Kalendar,  Roman  and  Julian,  difference 
between,  v.  408,  note.  See  Julian  and 
Gregorian. 

iLennet,  his  description  of  ^milius*s 
triumph  over  Persea,  from  Plutardi,  iiL 
487,  note. 

Knights,  Roman,  the  three  centuries  o^ 
formed,  i.  56. 

Laberius  Decimus,  a  Roman  knight, 
acts  a  mimic  piece  of  his  own  composing 
on  the  public  stage  at  Rome,  vL  32,  re- 
partees between  him  and  Cicero*  ibid, 
note. 

Labienos,  lieutenant  to  Julius  Cesar  in 
Oaul,  is  sent  by  hnn  to  seize  a  hill  com- 
manding the  Helvetian  camp,  v.  233,  de- 
feats and  kills  Indutiomarus,  309,  defeats 
Camulogenus,  357,  deserts  Caesar,  and  goes 
over  to  Pompey,  421,  his  treacherous  con- 
ference with  Canar*s  deputies,  539,  his 
cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  560,  gives 
battle  to  Caesar,  vL  4,  is  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement  with  Ciesar  in  Spain,  56. 

Labienus,  son  of  the  mrmer,  in  con* 
junction  with  Pacorus,  son  of  the  king  of 
Parthia,  subdues  Syria,  and  sacks  Jerusa- 
lem, vL  272,  is  overthrown  and  killed  by 
Ventidius,  276. 

Laoedemoo,  recovers  its  liberty,  and 
assumes  the  republican  form  of  govem- 
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omt  on  the  doriik  of  llie  tyimnt  NaMi,  IH. 
938,  ia  subdued  by  Phfloponnoii,  and 
forced  to  renounee  the  lawi  oi  LycuTguB, 
970,  decree  of  the  Roman  lenate  coDccn- 
ing,  387,  the  ibicee  of,  defeated  by  the 
AchaDaim,  637* 

lum^rmvAy  M.  Valerius,  compktet  ther^ 
tnctiaii  of  SicDy,  iii.  151,  emdes  nomi- 
Dating  a  dictator,  when  requiied  by  the 
■enate,  162,  hia  successes  in  AAica,  161. 

liBTinus,  P.  Valerius,  is  defeated  by 
king  Pjrnhus,  IL  361,  362,  oflfers  Pynhus 
battle  again,  which  he  declines,  364. 

Lanc^  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribunes  to 
Ifanit  the  possession  of^  ii.  1A4,  this  law 
passed,  1&     See  Agrarian  law. 

Laodiee,  wile  of  Mithridates  king  of 
PoDCni^  is  put  to  death  by  him  for  incon- 
dnence  and  conspiring  against  hia  life,  iv. 
14S. 

Laitlus,  T.  is  created  dictator  at  the 
first  erection  of  that  office,  i.  219,  con* 
dudes  a  truce  with  the  Latins,  220,  re- 
signs, ibid. 

Laterensis,  warns  Flancus'  of  Lepidu8*s 
treadierous  xntentioos,  and  then  kills  him- 
sdf,  vL  102. 

Latins,  whence  they  derived  that  ap- 
pellation, i.  6,  are  reduced  by  Ancus  Mar- 
dus,  105,  institution  of  the  Ferie  Lados, 
151,  signal  defeat  of,  by  the  dictator  Post- 
humius,  226,  make  war  on  the  Samnites, 
in  behalf  of  the  Sididni,  iL  209,  embasAy 
of  their  prstor  L.  Annius  to  the  Roman 
senate,  211,  receive  a  defeat  from  Manlius 
Torquatus,  220,  are  toudly  overcome  by 
L.  Furius  CamiUua,  223. 

Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  Iiis 
kingdom  and  subjects  denominated  from 
him,  i.  5,  enters  into  a  league  with  ^neas, 
13,  gives  him  his  daughter  Lavinia,  ib.  his 
death,  14. 

I^atium,  arrival  of  ^neas  there,  1.  5. 

Lavicani,  revolt  against  the  Romans,  ii. 
52,  are  defeated  by  the  dictator  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Fidenas,  53. 

Lavinia,  daughter  of  Ladnus,  married 
to  iCneas,  i.  13,  is  brought  to  bed  of  Syl- 
vius, 17. 

Lavininm,  whence  It  derived  Its  name,  L 
13,  is  united  with  Alba  into  one  kingdom 
under  Sylvius,  18. 

Laurona  in  Spain,  is  besieged  and  taken 
by  SertoriuR,  iv.  257. 

Laws,  Roman,  the  ten  tables  of,  com. 
piled  by  the  decemviri,  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  and  people,  i.  477}  fragments 
preserved  of  these  laws,  478. 

Lectistemium,  account  of  the  festival  of 
expiation  so  called,  during  the  si^  of 
Veii,  iL  78. 

Legion,  Roman,  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  and  the  number  of  men  it  contained 
at  the  time  of  Romulus,  i.  49,  note,  Im>w 


compoaedin  the  tine  of  PolyWils,  0.  2tSt 
note. 

Lentulns,  htsfl^adiatofs  caeape  froaa  Ca. 
,  and  occasion  a  rebdlion,  iv.  270L    See 


Lentulus,  L.  a  Roman  ciffiflec,  his  advice 
on  the  army  being  eDtrafiped  bj  iIk  Saai- 
nite8,iL25a. 

Lentnlus,  Suta,  P.  Comeiiaa,  oneof  Ca. 
tiline's  conspiraton.  Ins  family  and  da. 
laeter,  iv.  ^3,  is  put  to  deatii  by  a  de- 
cree  of  the  senate,  507- 

Leonatus,  a  Macedonlaa,  saves  the  TSA 
oi  king  Pynhus  in  hia  engagemeBt  vidi 
the  Roman*,  iL  361. 

Lepidus,  L.  ^milius,  pnetat^  is  oi- 
truated  witfi  the  oaze  of  Rmne  by  Jafias 
Caaar,  v.  477>  procuxea  Casar  die  dk- 
tatonhip,  526,  ia  dected  coosol  with  Cm. 
ut,  619,  the  government  of  Rome  oqid. 
mitted  to  him  on  Caesai^  departme  fiw 
Spain,  agidnst  Pompey^  sons,   vi.   51, 
brings  his  troops  into  the  dty,  on  the  death 
of  Gaiaar,  112,  enters  into  an  aocomiaoda- 
tion  widi  young  Seztus  Pompey,  in  Spain, 
129,  his  letter  to  Cicero,  idathig  to  the 
war  with  Antony,  179,  note,  a  review  of 
his  conduct  respecting  Antony,  197.  joins 
Antony,  202,  his  letter  to  the  senate,  ih. 
the  second  triumvirate  formed   by   hm^ 
Octavius,  and  Antony,  235,  his  share  in  the 
proscriptions  that  followed,  246,  obtains  a 
triumph,   249,  is  elected  consul,  SSO, » 
spoiled  of  his  best  provinces  by  his  two 
assodates,  259,  lands  with  a  fioroe  in  Si. 
dly  to  oppose  Seztus  Pompey,  283,  M&- 
sena  is  surrendered  to  him  by  Plcmiias, 
293,  aims  at  securing  Sidly  for  himself  ib. 
surrenders  himsdf  to  Octaviua,  and  is  ha- 
nished  to  Circnum,  295,  his  character,  ib. 

Lepidus,  M.  iEmiliusi,  obtains  the  con- 
aulship,  by  the  interest  of  Pompey,  iv. 
242,  espouses  the  Marian  party  on  the 
dead)  of  Sylla,  245,  speech  of  Philippos 
in  the  senate,  on  his  hostile  measures,  246, 
is  defeated  by  bis  coUeague  Catulns  in 
Hetruria,  248,  dies,  ib. 

Leptines,  assassinates  Octavius  the  am- 
bessador  from  Rome  to  Syria,  iiL  501 ,  is 
ddivered  up  by  Demetrius  Soter,  503. 

Leucasia,  isle  of,  how  It  obtained  its 
name,  L  4. 

Levies  of  soldiers,  how  raised  among 
the  early  Romans,  i.  214,  note,  245,  note. 

Lex  and  plebisdtum,  the  differenoe  be- 
tween these  terms  ascertained,  i.  340i 

Lex  Horatia,  inquiry  into,  L 532,  note, 
Trebonia,  (his  law  passed  to  prevent  00. 
optadon  in  die  election  of  tribunes,  ft.  6, 
Julia,  diis  law  passed  during  the  war  of 
Rome  with  the  Italian  allies,  iv.  ld& 

Liberd,  or  fteedmen,  the  privilege  of 
dtisens  granted  to  them  by  Servivs  Tul- 
Kus,  i.  136. 
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JLibo,  Pompey*!  adminlf  his  < 

with  Julius  Csftt,  T.  636,  destroys  some 
of  CsBaar's  transport-Tends  at  fimndn- 
shun,  543,  in  driven  off  by  M.  Antony,  ib. 
xetraats  to  Tyre  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  581. 

Ldidnlus  Crassus,  P.  is  sent  with  an 
watnj  against  Penes  king  of  Macedonia, 
iii*  436,  Perees  obtains  an  adTantage  ores 
him,  430,  is  attadced  by  Perses,  wlio  is 
foioed  to  retire,  442. 

liicanius,  Nerva,  occasions  a  revolt  of 
the  alAves  in  Sidly,  iv.  122,  is  defeated  by 
them,  123. 

L.icininsStob,C.  a  plebeian,  is  engaged 
by  the  ambition  of  his  wife  Fabia  to  as- 
pire to  the  consular  dignity,  ii.  153,  is 
made  a  tribune,  154,  i>  chosen  consul,  166, 
la  dioaen  consul  a  second  time,  173,  is 
fined  for  possessing  an  illegal  quantity  of 
land,  180. 

liictors,  the  first  institution  of,  i.  33. 
liigarius,  his  pardon  procured  of  Julius 
Csesar,   by  the  eloquent  interoenion  of 
Oicero,  Ti.  43. 

liigustinus,  Sp.  a  centurion,  his  speech 
to  the  Roman  people  on  occasion  of  the 
levies  for  the  second  Macedonian  war,  iiL 
423. 

liilybsnm,  besieged  by  the  Romans,  ii. 
501. 

Linen  legion  of  Samnites,  account  of 
the  ibnaantion  of,  ii.  324. 

Idpara,  the  Rjoman  fleet  sdzed  there  by 
Hanniba],  ii.  466,  is  defended  by  HamiU 
car  against  the  consul  Galatinus,  472. 

Idtavicus,  commander  of  the  .^E^uan 
auxiliaries  sent  to  Julius  Caesar,  spirits  up 
his  men  to  enmity  against  the  Romans,  ▼. 
844,  plunden  sjod  muidcn  the  Roman 
dtiiens  who  furnished  his  camp  with  pro- 
visions, 345,  his  men  submit  to  CcBsar, 
and  he  flies  to  Oergovia,  346. 

Livia,  the  wife  of  Tiberius  Nero,  is  taken 
ftom  her  husband  and  married  by  Octa- 
vins,  vi.  279. 

Livius  Andronicus,  a  Sicilian,  reforms 
the  Roman  theatre,  ii.  524,  note. 

Livius  Salioator,  M.  is  condemned  by 
the  tribes  after  the  second  Illyrian  war,  ii, 
581,  is  again  chosen  consul,  iit.  191,  widi 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  Nero,  de- 
feats and  kiDs  Asdiubal,  195,  gives  way 
to  his  resentments  when  censor,  234. 

Locri,  cruel  conduct  of  Pleminius  there, 
iiL  219,  deputies  from,  complain  of  Sd- 
pio  to  die  senate,  224. 

Longinus,  Q.  Gassius,  his  oppressive 
govcmment  of  Spain,  vi.  52,  an  attempt 
made  on  his  life,  ib.  leaves  Spain,  and  is 
lost  in  a  storm  at  sea,  53. 

Lorica,  the  Roman  coat  of  armour,  de- 
scribed, ii.  216,  note. 
Lucanians,  are  deceived  by  the  Taren- 


tinea  to  fBgage  hi  a  wtf  with  dw  ] 

ti.  238,  aie  reduced  by  Coiius  Bantatoa, 

836. 

Lueeria,  the  dty  of;  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  ciUaens  slaughtered,  and  a  on- 
iony phnted  m  it,  iL  271. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  CoUathins,  is  violated 
by  Seztus  Tarquhiius,  L 100,  kills  herself, 
161. 

Lucretius,  the  philosopher  and  poet,  the 
time  of  his  birth,  and  hja  diancter  fkiom 
Eusebius,  iv.  140,  note. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  is  left  to  blockade 
Praenestc  by  SyOa,  iv.  217,  the  gates  of 
Prsneate  are  opened  to  him  on  Sylla's 
seizing  Rome,  222,  is  killed  by  SyUa*s 
order,  on  his  standing  candidate  for  the 
oonsiJship,  228. 

Luctinus,  the  Julisn  port,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  this  lake  with  the  lake  Avet- 
nus,  vi.  280. 

LucuUus,  Lidnius,  his  unprovoked  hos- 
tilities against  the  Vaceni,  lii.  551,  is  re- 
pulsed from  Palantia,  552. 

LucuUus,  Lidnius,  is  chosen  consul,  iv. 
312,  his  character,  ib.  note,  how  he  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cilicia,  ib.  finress 
Mithridates  to  retire  ftom  Cysicum,  315, 
316,  distresses  Mithridates  by  sea,  316, 
drives  him  out  of  Bithynia,  317,  is  wonted 
in  an  engagement  with  Mithridates,  319, 
defeats  part  of  his  troops,  and  forces  him 
to  fly  ftom  his  army,  820,  subjects  all 
Pontus,  and  takes  Amisus  by  assault,  321, 
relieves  Asia  from  the  oppressions  occa- 
sioned by  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  322, 
takes  Sinope,  326,  marches  into  Armenia, 
327,  defeats  and  kills  Mithrobananes,  329, 
besieges  Tigranooerta,  330,  defeats  the  im- 
mense  army  of  Tigranes,  332,  defeats  Ti- 
granes  and  Mithridates  jointly,  338,  takes 
Kisibis,  340,  his  army  becomes  discon- 
tented, ib.  his  troops  leftise  to  march 
agamst  Tigranes,  344,  is  superseded  by 
the  arrival  of  Pompey,  346,  obtains  a  tri- 
umph by  Cioero*s  interest,  408,  exposes 
the  ratification  of  Pompey's  Asiatic  trans- 
actions, 562. 

Lucnllus,  M.  ToentiusVanO)  triumphs 
for  his  victories  in  Thrace,  iv.  279,  note^ 

Ludi  SsBCulares,  the  nature  of  these 
games  explained,  ii.  556,  note. 

Lupeicalia,  origin  and  nature  of  the 
fiestival  of,  L  22,  note. 

Lusitanians,  a  base  massacre  of,  by  the 
prsetor  Galba,  iiL  553  (see  Viriatus),  are 
subdued  by  the  consul  Brutus,  575. 

Lustrum,  the  ceremony  of,  instituted  by 
Servius  Tullhis,  L  135,  is  revived  by  the 
consuls  after  the  expulsion  of  Taiquio, 
184. 

Lutatius  Catulns,  C  defeats  Hanno  in 
a  sea  engagement,  il.  521,  oondudes  a 
peace  with  Amiloar,  522. 
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liTOOiiMdei,  itf  Billmimy  if  miide  high- 
priest  of  BeUoDa  by  JnliuB  CaeMU*,  t.  010. 

Lyoortas,  pnetor  of  Achaia,  his  speech 
to  the  Roman  oommissioDen  in  answer  to 
the  complaints  of  the  Lacedemonians,  iii. 
381,  reduces  the  Messeoiana,  394. 

IiyonK,  the  dty  of,  founded  by  L.  Mu- 
nadus  Plancua,  yL  232,  note. 

Lysias,  guardian  to  Antiochus  Eupator, 
the  infant  lung  of  H3rria,  is  defeated  by 
Judas  Maccabeus,  iii.  500,  is  with  his 
ward  put  to  death  by  Demetrius,  602. 

Macedonia  (see  PhOip  and  PcnesX 
the  government  of^  regulated  by  ^milius, 
iii.  480,  is  reduced  to  a  prstorian  pro* 
finoe,  642,  note. 

Mdius,  Sp.  a  Roman  knight,  artfuUy 
acquires  popularity  to  attain  r^gal  power, 
vL  28,  his  conspiracy  discovered,  and  him- 
self  killed,  29. 

Maffttts  Cao,  P.  kills  his  friend  M. 
Marcdlus,  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  after 
being  pardoned  by  Julius  Cssar,  and  then 
kills  himsdf,  vi.  41. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  between  Scipio 
Asiaticus  and  Antiochus,  iii.  361. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  is  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  assist  the  Romans  sgainst 
king  Pyrrhus,  which  is  refused,  ii.  373, 
prevents  Pyrrhus  from  passing  into  Sici- 
ly, 374. 

Mago^  brother  to  Hannibal,  is  sent  f.om 
Italy  to  Carthage  with  an  account  of  his 
broUier*s  successes,  iii.  85,  is  shrewdly  in- 
terrogated by  Hanno,  86,  his  transactions 
in  Spain,  199,  is  defeated  and  k'dled,  247* 

Malleolus,  Publicius,  how  killed  for 
murdering  bis  mother,  iv.  121,  note. 

Mamilius,  magistrate  of  Tusculum, 
marches  a  body  of  forces  to  Rome  to  re- 
gain the  Capitol  from  Uerdonius,  L  440. 

Mamurra,  a  Roman  knight,  a  satire  on 
his  luxury  repeated  to  Julius  Cesar  while 
bathing  at  Cicero*s  villa,  vi.  '72. 

Mancinus,  C.  Uostilius,  besieges  Nn- 
mantia,  but  is  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
with  the  Numantines,  iii  572,  the  senate 
refuses  to  ratify  it,  and  delivers  him  up  to 
the  Numantines,  674,  they  refuse  to  accept 
him,  576. 

Manilius,  tribune  of  the  people,  obtains 
the  government  of  Asia,  ana  the  condua  of 
the  Mithridatic  war  for  Pompey,  iv.  305. 

Manipulares,  whence  they  derived  their 
name,  L  24. 

Manius  Rufus,  prevents  an  accommoda- 
tion between  L.  Antonius  and  Octavius,vL 
268,  is  sacrificed  to  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween M.  Antony  and  Octavius,  273. 

Manlius,  a  ceniurion,  enrols  men  in  Uc- 
truria,  to  assist  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
iv.  467,  ia  joined  by  Catiline  after  the  dis- 
covery  of  his  plot,  481. 


Maolins,  Cneos,  oonsol,  wnA  gedertd 
against  the  Hetrurians,  his  tent  destroyed 
by  lightning,  i  380,  is  killed  in  birttle, 
381. 

Manlius  Fulso^  Cn.  his  successes  agaliBt 
the  Gallo-Oreeks,  iii.  368, 369,  is  attacked 
on  his  way  home,  in  a  wood,  by  a  body  of 
Thradans,  371,  obtains  a  triumph  after 
some  opposition,  372. 

Manlius,  M.  repulses  the  attack  of  the 
Oauls  on  the  Capitol,  ii.  1 10,  envies  the 
fortune  of  Camillus,  123,  his  acts  of  popu- 
larity, 124,  is  cited  before  the  dictator 
Comdius  Cossus,  127,  isimpriaooed,  129» 
released,  130,  enters  into  new  cabala^  131, 
is  condemned  and  thrown  from  the  Capi- 
tol, 134,  remarks  upon  his  death,  ib. 

Manlius,  P.  dicutor,  appoints  C.  Liici* 
nius,  a  plebeian,  master  or  the  hone,  iL 
160. 

Manlius,  T.  is  created  dictator  on  occa- 
sion of  the  plague,  iL  168,  is  accuaed  of 
cruelty  to  his  son,  169,  is  freed  from  this 
prosecution  by  the  piel^  of  his  son,  170. 

Manlius  Torquatua,Titus,  his  eztrandi- 
nary  expedient  to  free  his  father  from  pro- 
secution for  cruelty  to  him,  ii.  170,  is  niade 
a  lesionary  tribune,  ib.  kills  a  gigantic 
Gaul,andacquires  the  surname  Torquatua, 
174,  is  created  dicUtor,  184,  is  created 
dictator  to  preside  at  the  election  of  con- 
suls, 190,  is  elected  consul  for  the  first 
time,  192,  when  consul  and  general  against 
the  Latins,  orders  the  death  of  lus  son  for 
breach  of  discipline,  213,  defeats  the  La- 
tms,  219,  reduces  Campania,  220. 

Marcellua,  M.  Claudius,  kills  Viridoma. 
ras,  the  Gaulish  king,  in  single  combat, 
and  defeats  his  army,  ii.  578,  triumphs,  ib. 
puts  the  garrison  of  Casilinum  to  the 
sword,  contrary  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
iiL  108,  is  sent  into  Sicily,  113,  besieges 
Syracuse,  118,  takes  it,  132,  his  magnifi- 
cent ovation,  143,  is  accused  by  the  Sici« 
Hans,  146,  is  acquitted,  147»  is  put  into 
possession  of  Sakpia,  149,  is  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  155,  engages  him  again,  and 
gains  the  victory,  156,  is  killed  by  an  am- 
bush, 160. 

MarceUus,  M.Claudius,  his  n^otiations 
with  the  Arvaci,  iii.  549,  550,  concludes 
a  peace  with  them,  551. 

Maroellus,  M.  Claudius,  consul,  his  cha- 
racter by  Dr.  Middleton,  v.  .SOI,  note,  his 
opposition  to  Julius  Cesar,  ib.  his  pardon 
obtained  of  Csnar,  vi.  39,  is  killed  by  P. 
Magius  Cilo,  41. 

MarciuK,  Caius,  how  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Coriolanus,  L  268.  See  Corio- 
lanus. 

Marcius  PhiIippus,Q.  a  Roman  senator, 
his  interview  with  Perses  king  of  Mucedo- 
nia,  iii.  429,  his  progress  through  the 
Grecian  states,  434,  conducts  an  army  in. 
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to  MwoBdoojaL,  448»  efiects  notbing  when  he 
srrivw  there,  453. 

Maicius,  Q.  is  sent  ambsMador  from 
Rome  to  the  court  of  Macedon,  and  the 
other  Grecian  states,  iii.  387^  his  report  to 
the  aeoate  on  his  return,  392. 

Mardus  Rex»  Q.  is  sent  to  oppose  Ca- 
tiline and  Manlius,  iv,  487- 

Marcus,  Antonius  or  Antony.  See  An^ 
tonius. 

Jllarius,  Caius,  is  elected  tribune  of  the 
people,  iv.  10,  passes  a  law  to  secure  tlie 
ireedom  of  elections,  13,  is  chosen  pnetor, 
ibid,  attends  the  consul  Metellus  into  Nu- 
midia,  as  his  lieutenant,  47,  determinea  to 
acand  candidate  for  the  coniulship,  56, 
examination  of  the  character  given  of  htm 
bjr  Plutarch,  68,  note,  occasion  of  his  en. 
mity  to  Metellus,  Gl..  is  elected  consul, 
and  appointed  to  command  in  Numidia, 
05,  66,  his  harangue  to  the  people,  67^ 
his  great  levies  for  prosecutiog  the  war, 
73,  arrives  in  Numidia,  78,  takes  and  de- 
atroys  the  city  of  Capsa,  83,  gains  an  im. 
portant  fortress  on  a  rock  near  the  river 
iVIuluocha,  85,  routs  Jugurtha  and  Boc 
chus,  who  came  on  him  by  surprise,  89, 
defeats  them  again,  01,  sends  Sylla  and 
3fanlius  to  treat  with  Bocchus  king  of 
Mauritania,  02,  Jagunha  is  delivered  up 
to  Sylla  by  Bocchus,  102,  is  chosen  consul 
a  second  time,  contrary  to  usual  order, 
106,  appoints  Sylla  his  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Cimbri,   107,  u 
continued  in  me  consulship  a  third  time^ 
110,  his  fourth  election  to  the  consulship, 
112,  digs  the  Fossa  Mariana,  ibid,  defeats 
theAmbrones  andTeutoni,  114,  is  the  fifUi 
time  appointed  consul,  116,  joins  the  army 
of  Camlus,  acting  against  the  Cimbri,  118, 
gives  the  Cimbri  a  total  defeat,  110,  is 
elected  consul  the  bixth  time,  126,  pro- 
cures Metellus  to  be  banished,  129,  be- 
sieges Glaucia  and  Satuminus  in  the  Capi. 
tol,  131,  his  behaviour  to  Mithridates  king 
of  Pontus,  136,  seizes  the  camp  of  Vettius, 
general  of  the  Italian  allies,  155,  resigns 
his  command,  158,  b  banished  by  a  deoee 
of  the  senate  under  the  influence  of  Sylla, 
175,  is  recalled  from  banishment  by  Cinna, 
178,  account  of  his  distresses  during  his 
exile,  179,  besieges  Rome  in  conjunction 
with  Cinna,  184,  enters  the  city  on  Cinna*s 
treaty  with   the  senate,  and    slaughters 
numbers  of  the  dtizens,  187t  dies,  after 
appointing  himself  consul  a  seventh  time, 
168. 

Marius,  C  son  of  the  former,  is  defeated 
in  an  engagement  with  Sylla,  iv.  217)  his 
death  at  Prseneste,  222. 

Marius,  M.  a  proconsul  created  by  Ser- 
torios  in  Spain,  is  sent  to  Alithridates  king 
of  Pontus,  and  received  by  him  in  that 
character,  iv.  265,  is  taken  by  the  consul 


Lueolltts,  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
317. 

Marriages,  the  laws  of,  from  the  twelve 
tables,  i.  490,  the  law  prohibiting  marringes 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  repealed, 
it  17* 

Marseilles,  the  inhabitants  of,  shut  their 
gates  against  Julius  Caesar,  ▼.  470,  L.  Do« 
mitius  arrives  there  with  succours  to  defend 
the  town  for  Pompey,  480>  Domitius  is 
defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  D. 
Brutus,  506,  a  second  defeat  of  their  ship* 
ping,  508,  works  constructed  by  Trebonius 
against  the  town,  ibid,  is  reduced,  513. 

Maiinissa,  son  of  Gala  king  of  Masylia, 
defeats  Syphax  kmg  of  Massesylia,  iii.  122, 
his  history,  229,  joins  Scipio,  233,  takes 
Syphax  prisoner,  and  marries  Sophonisba, 
241,  persuades  her  to  poison  herself,  244, 
his  flattering  embassy  to  Rome,  478,  sub- 
mits his  dispute  with  Carthage  to  the  ar- 
bitration  of  Rome,  506,  enters  into  a  war 
with  Carriage,  512,  reduces  the  Carthfr. 
ginians  to  peace  00  his  own  terms,  513,  his 
death  and  character,  523. 

Massiva,  grandson  of  Ma^tinissa,  is  aasas* 
sinated  by  Jugurtha^s  order  at  Rome^  iv.  39. 

Matius,  his  letter  to  Cicero  on  the  death 
of  Julius  C8»ar,  vi.  117)  note. 

Matronalia,  the  festival  of,  instituted,  i. 

6a 

Alauritania  (see  Juba,  king  of,)  is  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province  by  Julius 
Cesser,  vi.  27. 

Media,  its  parts,  how  distinguished,  vi. 
301,  note. 

Megalenses,  instimtion  of  the  games  so 
called,  iii.  222. 

Melmoth,  his  observations  on  Cloero*s 
flight  to  Sicily,  v.  14,  his  account  of  Cioero^s 
fluctuating  conduct  between  Pompey  and 
Csesar,  465,  note. 

Memmius,  C  tribune  of  the  people,  ac- 
cuses the  nobles  of  being  gained  over  to 
the  party  of  Jugurtha,  iv.  33,  his  harangue 
to  tne  people  on  the  occasion,  34,  ques- 
tions Juffurtha  before  the  people,  but  is 
prevented  by  the  tribune  Bcebius,  38,  39, 
stands  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  is 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  Olaucia 
his  competitor,  and  Satuminus  the  tribune, 
131. 

Menas,  admiral  of  Sextus  Pompey's 
fleet,  purposes  putting  off  to  sea  with  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony,  then  on  board  Pompey's 
ship,  vi.  275,  revolu  to  Octavius,  278, 
returns  again  to  Pompey,  284,  goes  once 
more  to  Octavius,  ibid. 

Menenius,  T.  is  defeated  by  the  Hetru- 
rians,  i.  388,  is  fined  by  the  people,  and 
dies  of  grief,  389. 

Merula,  L.  Cornelius,  is  elected  consul 
by  the  senate,,  on  the  deposition  of  Cinna, 
iv.  177?  resigns  his  oflice,  that  Cinna  might 

I.  L 
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be  restored*  180,  kilk  hfanidfoii  Cinna  and 
Marius  entering  the  dty,  J  8?. 

MeBaenians,  break  loose  from  the  Adia- 
lan  anodation,  iii.  387y  reduced  by  liyoor- 
taa,  393. 

Messina,  the  consul  Appius  CUudius 
sent  over  thither,  to  rescue  it  from  the 
Carthaginians,  ii  464. 

MeteUa,  wife  of  the  dicUtor  Sylla,  is 
divorced  by  him,  on  her  falling  sick  during 
his  public  entertainment  of  the  people,  iv. 
241,  note. 

Metellus,  Caecilius,  consul,  defeats  As- 
drubal  at  Lilybaeum,  ii.  494. 

Metellus,  Cfedlius,  pontifex  maximus, 
saves  the  palladium  during  a  great  fire,  ii. 
626. 

Metellus  Creticu8,Q.  Cacilius,  is' elected 
consul,  iv.  292,  his  successes  against  the 
Cilician  pirates,  293,  obtains  a  triumph 
after  long  solidution,  630. 

Metellus  Macedonicus,  Q.  Casdlius,  de- 
feats Andriscus,  the  Macedonian  pretender, 
iSi.  625,  overcomes  the  Achaeans,  640, 
acquires  the  surname  of  Macedonicus,  644, 
instance  of  his  humanity  at  the  siege  of 
Nertobriga,  6G2,  his  orations  on  matri- 
mony and  manners  when  censor,  Gl??  his 
life  attempted  by  a  tribune,  618. 

Metellus  Numidicus,  Q.  Cscilius,  con- 
sul, is  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  reforms 
the  discipline  of  the  army  in  Numidia,  iv. 
47,  gains  an  advantage  over  Jugurtha,  61, 
ravages  the  country,  63,  occasion  of  the  en- 
mity  between  him  and  his  lieutenant  Caius 
Marius,  61,  defeats  Jugurtha,  63,  reduces 
the  dty  Thala,  76,  is  superseded  by  the 
arrival  of  Marius  as  consul,  78.  stands  for 
the  consulship,  but  is  set  aside  by  the 
interest  of  Marius,  127)  u  ensnared  by 
Marius,  and  condemned  to  banishment, 
129,  is  recalled  to  Rome,  133. 

Metellus  Pius,  goes  over  to  the  party  of 
Sylla  on  his  remm  from  Asia,  iv.  214, 
defeats  an  army  of  the  Marian  party,  217) 
his  gratitude  to  the  tribune  Calidius,  who 
befriended  his  father,  240,  note,  his  ill  suc- 
cess against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  253,  Pom- 
pey  arrives  to  his  assistance,  267,  defeats 
Hirtuldus,  Sertorius*s  quastor,  and  kills 
him,  268,  joins  Pompey,  and  defeats  Ser- 
torius, 362,  Ihey  are  forced  by  continual 
harassbig  to  retire,  ib.  his  ridiculous  vanity, 
206. 

Metius  Gurtius,  a  Sabine,  his  courage 
and  address  in  the  battle  between  Titus 
Tatius  and  Romulus,  i.  52. 

Melon,  dtizen  of  Tarentum,  his  device 
to  engage  the  Tarentines  to  sober  counsels, 
U.347. 

Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
makes  war  on  JEoeas^  and  occasions  his 
death,  i.  16,  is  reduced  to  solidt  peace  of 
Ascanius,  17. 


Midpit,  king  of  Nomidia,  hit  apprelicn 
dons  of  the  ambition  of  Jugurthst,  !▼.  23^ 
leaves  Jugurtha  joint  hdr  with  his  mmm,  24. 

MicUo,  a  chief  of  the  Chalcidians,  hij 
reply  to  the  offers  of  Antiochua,  iii.  341. 

Middleton,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  Grsi 
appointment  of  the  Roman  seoate,  L  3tJ, 
note,  his  comparison  between  the  conduct 
of  Marius  and  Sylla  in  the  Italian  war,  ir. 
164,  note,  his  remarks  on  the  Mithridatic 
war,  208,  note,  his  representation  of  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  courts  of  judi- 
cature  at  the  time  of  Cicero*s  pvosecudon 
of  Verres,  284,  strictures  on  his  character 
of  Catulus  and  Julius  Csesar,  424,  note,  his 
account  of  Cicero*s  conduct,  in  respect  to 
Catiline,  examined,  441,  his  acooant  of  the 
alteration  of  the-  Romsn  government  by 
Sylla,  452,  his  character  of  the  consul  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  v.  391,  note,  his  cba. 
xacterof  the  consul ServiusSulpidus,  3!ll, 
note^  his  history  of  M.  Antonyms  life  pre. 
vious  to  the  commencement  of  the  dvil 
wars,  406,  note,  his  remarks  on  Csesar^s 
passage  over  the  Rubicon,  444,  460,  his 
character  of  Cato  of  Utica,  vi.  22,  his  ac- 
count  of  CiBsar*s  ambition  afVer  the  regal 
title,  89,   note,  justifies  Ciccm  from  the 
accusation  of  being  privy  to  Caesar's  death, 
108,   note,  his  character  of  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  176,  note. 

Milo, is  leftin  Tarentum  by  kingPyrrhus 
on  his  passage  to  Sicily,'  ii.  376,  Pyrrhus^a 
present  to  him  on  leaving  Italy,  383,  sur- 
renders the  city  to  the  R(nnans,  387- 

Milo,  tribune  of  the  people,  his  contests 
withClodius,  v.  39,  is  vidently  attacked  by 
Clodius*s  party,  which  he  routs,  68,  is  ac- 
cused before  the  people  by  Clodius,  now 
SBdile,  and  is  defended  by  Pompey,  Crassus, 
and  Cicero,  v.  76,  is  opposed  by  Clodius 
in  his  pretendons  to  the  prsetor^p,  158, 
murders  Clodius,  169,  ii  condemned  to 
banishment  for  this  murder,  166,  returns  to 
Italy,  at  the  invitation  of  Coelius,  and  is 
killed  in  besieging  Cosa,  642. 

Minio,  favourite  of  Antiodiiis  the  Great, 
his  conference  with  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors,  iil  334. 

Minucius,  consul,  his  speedi  to  the  peo- 
pie  to  justify  the  patricians  respecting  the 
quarrd  between  Coriolanus  and  the  tri- 
bunes,  i.  282,  his  speech  to  the  people  at 
the  trial  of  Coriohtnus,  301,  hif^  remon. 
strance  tc  Coriolanus,  whenbeslegiogRopie 
as  general  of  the  Voliici,  317- 

Minudus,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  pro- 
dictator  Fabius,  engages  Hannibal,  oontxaiy 
to  orders,  iii.  63,  is  associated  with  Fabius, 
65,  is  rescued  by  Fabius  from  a  defeat,  ib. 
makes  his  submission  to  Fabios,  6^  is 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Conns,  ^b. 

Minudus,  L.  consul,  and  general  against 
the  iEqui,  his  camp  invested  by  their  ge* 
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neral  CluiUnt,  i.  462,  it  reUercd  by  th« 
cltctator  CincinnatiUy  and  (U?ested  of  the 
eosi8ulflbip»  454. 

Minadui,  L.  !•  appointed  Niperiatciidant 
oF  proTuions  during  the  famine  at  Rome, 
ii.  27)  disdoiee  the  oonspincj  of  8p.  Me- 
liua  to  the  tenate,  28,  hii  vigilance  n^ 
warded,  Sa 

Miaenum,  the  port  of,  how  it  obtained 
itsname^  L4. 

M  ithndates,  a  Parthian,  his  kind  hints  to 
"M  •  Antony  during  his  retreat  from  Parthia, 
vi.  309,  3ia 

Mithridates,  of  Pergamns,  raisea  an  army 
to  uaiat  Julius  Caesar  at  Alexandria,  ▼. 
004,  deftats  the  troops  sent  bj  Ptolemy  to 
oppoae  him,  60ft,  is  appointed  by  Cosar  to 
succeed  Pharnaces  in  the  Bosphoms,  616. 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus, 
his  diaracter  and  early  history,  iv.  Ul, 
his  barbarous  usurpation  of  Cappadocia, 
143,  Cappadocia  restored  to  Ariobananes 
by   Sylla,   144,   dethrones  Ariobarzanes 
again,   166,  defeaU  Nicomedes  king   of 
Bithynia,  170,  his  rapid  successes  in  Asia, 
ib.  orders  a  massacre  of  the  Italians  in 
Asia,  180,  his  armies  under  Archelaus  and 
Dorylas  routed  hj  Sylla,  199,  SOI,  con- 
dudes  a  peace  with  Sylla,  203,  his  confer- 
ence with  SyUa,  206,  ratifies  the  peace, 
207,  M*nds  an  embassy  to  Scrtorius  in 
Spain,  264,  concludes  a  treaty  with  him, 
ib.  puts  his  son  to  death,  308,  his  battle 
with  Munena,  3(10,  attacks  Bithynia,  311, 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  consul  Cotta, 
313,  besieges  Cysicum,  314,  is  forced  to 
retire  by  the  consul  LucuHus,  31A,  316,  is 
driven  out  of  Bithynia,  316,  gains  an  ad- 
▼antage  over  Lucullus,  319,  steals  away 
from  his  avmy,  321,  his  kingdnm  of  Pon- 
tus  submits  to  L<ucullus,  ib.  the  unhappy 
fates  of  his  wives  and  sisters,  ib.  note,  de- 
feats Triareus,  343,  is  deserted  by  Tigra- 
nes,  348,  is  defeated  by  Poropcy,  350,  his 
private  memoirs  seised  by  Pompey,  369, 
nis  subjects  revolt  against  him,  306,  is  de- 
posed by  his  son  Pharnaces,  367,  puts  an 
end  to  his  life,  369,  his  character,  370, 
his  children  led  in  Pompey  *s  triumph,  340, 
note. 

Mithrobarzanes,  general  to  Tigranes  king 
of  Armenia,  is  defeated  and  kiUed  by  Lu- 
cullus, iv.  328. 

Money,  the  etymology  of  the  term,  ii. 
103,  note,  sflver  first  coined  at  Rmne, 
300. 

Mons  Sacer,  the  two  consular  armies 
desert  their  generals,  and  retire  to,  i.  248, 
the  first  tribunes  of  the  people  elected  there, 
264,  an  altar  erected  there  to  Jupiter  the 
Terrible,  266. 

Montesquieu,  his  account  of  Parthia, 
and  the  Parthian  manner  of  making  war, 
vi.  301,  note. 


Months,  Roman,  derivation  of  their 
names,  i.  87,  note. 

Mudus  Scscvola.    See  Scavda. 

Mummitts,L.coDSu],defeat8  theAcbseans 
under  Dianis,  iiL  640,  destroys  the  city  of 
Corhith,  641,  destroys  the  dty  of  Thebes, 
ib.  and  Chalds,  ib»  acquires  the  surname  of 
Achaicus,  644. 

Municipia,  the  dififennoe  between,  and 
colonies  or  prafectures,  iL  267,  not& 

Alurana,  his  successes  against  the  Ci* 
lidan  pirates,  iv.  496,  commences  hostiU- 
ties  aaainst  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus, 
309,  his  hauls  with  Mithr^ates,  ib.  is 
prosecuted  by  Cato,  and  defended  by  Ci. 
cero,  483* 

Mutina,  is  besieged  by  M.  Antony,  vi. 
161,  170,  Antony  is  defeated  before  ths 
town  by  the  consuls  HirUus  and  Paasa, 
176. 


Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  his  crod 
treatment  of  Argos,  iiL  298,  is  reduced  to 
peace  by  Flamininua,  321,  besieges  Oy* 
thium,  332.  is  assassinated,  33& 

Navius,  a  tribune,  accuses  the  Sdpiosof 
defrauding  the  public,  iii.  372. 

Names,  a  general  ezplanatkm  of  those 
borne  by  the  Romans,  i.  103,  note 

Ni^iles,  the  first  building  of,  iL  232. 

Naravasus,  a  Numidian  officer,  his  ge-  ' 
nerous  friendship  to  Amilcar,  iL  641. 

Nasidius,  L.  is  sent  by  Pompey  with  a 
fleet  to  the  relief  of  Marseilles,  r.  607, 
retires  ftom  the  Massilian  fleet  during  the 
engagement  with  Brutus,  6081 

Navius,  the  augur,  story  of  him  and 
Tarquinius  Priscua,  L  114,  disappears  un- 
accountably, 177* 

Neptune,  his  true  hisUny  Inquiied  into, 
L  8,  note. 

Nero  Claudius,  joins  his  colleague  Li- 
vius  Salinator,  and  defeats  the  Carthaginian 
general  Asdrubal,  iiL  194,  196,  gives  way 
to  his  resentmenu  when  censor,  236,  his 
fleet  intended  for  Aiiica  dispersed  by  a 
storm,  263. 

Nervii,  a  character  of  the  nation  of  Gauls 
so  called,  v.  267,  are  almost  extinguished 
by  Julius  Casar,  269. 

Nidas,  physidan  to  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Epirus,  proposes  to  the  Roman  generals  to 
poison  his  master,  iL  374,  a  seat  covered 
with  his  skin,  383^ 

Nicomachus,  the  Epirot  general,  is  de- 
feated by  the  consul  Rufilnus,  iL  378. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  is  de- 
dironed  by  his  brother  Socrates,  assisted 
by  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  iv.  166,  is 
restored  by  Roman  interposition,  ib.  attacks 
Mithridates,  167,  is  defeated  by  Mithri- 
dates, 170. 

Nioopolis,  the  dty  of,  built  by  Pompey 
L  l2 
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on  the  spot  vhere  he  defeated  Mithridatet, 
\v.  351. 

Nioopdis,  another  city  of  that  name 
founded  by  Octavitu,  near  Alexandria,  on 
the  spot  where  he  defeated  Antony,  yI. 
3«3. 

NorbanuK,  tribune  of  the  people,  it  tried 
for  his  conduct  at  the  trial  of  Servilius 
Cspio,  and  acquitted,  It.  138. 

Norbanus,  C.  Junius,  consul,  is  defeated 
by  SyUa  at  his  return  from  Asia,  vr,  215, 
flies  to  Rhodes,  and  kiUs  himself,  to  avoid 
being  given  up  to  Sylla,  219,  237,  note. 

Nobility,  the  distinctions  of,  among  the 
Roman  people,  iv.  2,  note. 

Noviodunum,  the  town  of^  surrendered 
to  Julius  Caesar,  ▼.  256,  is  again  taken  by 
him,  329,  the  Roman  garrison  there  put 
to  the  Rwoid  by  the  JEdui,  364. 

Numa  Pompilius,  his  fiimily  and  duu 
ncter,  i.  69,  is  chosen  king  of  Rome,  ib. 
his  speech  to  the  senatorian  deputies,  70,- 
is  fonnally  elected,  72,  his  civil  and  religious 
regulations,  73,  fivms  the  priesthood  into 
distinct  classes,  74,  builds  a  temple  toVesta, 
and  establishes  the  worship  of  her,  75«  in- 
stitutes the  worship  of  Janus,  82,  intiodnoes 
Termini,  for  die  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
landed  property,  83,  applies  the  soldiery  to 
agriculture,  85,  forms  the  tradesmen  into 
companies,  86,  reforms  the  calendar,  ib. 
dies,8& 

Numantia,  siege  of,  iii.  568,  Popilius  is 
driven  from  before  it,  572,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  consul  Mancinus,  ib.  Man- 
onus  is  delivered  up  to  them  by  his  suc- 
cessor, but  is  refuseo,  576,  is  invested  by 
Sdpio,  580,  the  garrison  destroy  them- 
selves,  and  the  town  nued  by  the  Romans, 
582. 

Nunaantine  war,  history  of,  iii.  547. 

Numicius,  general  of  the  Latins,  is  de- 
feated by  Manlius  Torquatus,  ii.  220. 

Numidia.  See  Masinissa,  Jugurtha, 
MeteUusy  Mariu^  and  Sylla. 

Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  is  deposed  by 
his  brother  Amulius,  i.  10,  his  daughter, 
Rhea  Sylvia,  brought  to  beid  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  20,  discovers  his  grandcbil- 
dian,  22,  is  restored  by  them,  24. 

Numitorius,  uncle  to  Virginia,  defends 
her  cause  before  Appius  Claudius  the  de- 
oemvir,  L  514«  brings  the  army  sent  against 
the  ^qui  back  to  Rome,  527,  is  tbmen 
tribune^  531. 


Octavia,  half-sister  to  Octavius,  is  mar- 
ried to  M.  Antony,  vi.  273,  procures  a  re- 
conciliation between  them,  282,  goes  to 
visit  Antony,  who  orders  her  not  to  come 
to  him,  324,  is  divorced  by  Antony,  329. 

Octavius,  afterward  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, reflections  on  the  time  of  his  birth. 


iv.  608,  noto,  comes  to  Italy  on  the  death 
of  Julius  Csesar,  vL  130,  assertohis  dainu 
under  Cesar's  will  at  Rome,  132,  attaaapta 
to  get  Antony  murdered,  144,  brings  an 
armed  force  to  Rome  in  Antony's  absence, 
146,  seises  Antony's  camp  after  his  defeat 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  175,  succeeds  to 
the  command  of  the  jomt  army  on   the 
deaths  of  both  the  consuls,  176,  an  ovation 
decreed  him  by  the  senate,  178,  his  roo- 
tives  for  not  pushing  his  successes  farther 
against  Antony,  179,  stands  for  the  con- 
sulship, 209,  is  chosen  consul,  230,  enters 
into  a  treaty  with  Antony  and  Lepidua, 
235,  the  second   triumvirate  formed  by 
them,  ib.  his^are  in  the  proscriptions  that 
followed,  246,  the  first  batde  of  Philippi, 
256,  the  second  battle  of  Philippi,  256» 
his  cruelty  after  this  battle,  259,  after  a 
new  settlement  of  affairs,  returns  to  Italy, 
259,  260,  his  difficulties  in  satisfying  the 
demands  of  his  insolent  sdldicrs,  263,  Ful- 
via,  Antony's  wife,  endeavours  to  make  a 
breach  between  her  husband  and  him,  265, 
prepares  for  war  against  the  Antonian  party, 
268,  L.  Antony  surrenders  himself,  270, 
his  cruelty  at  Perusia,  271,  note^  inarries 
Scribonia,  272,  is  reconciled  to  Antooy, 
and  gives  him  his  sister  Octavia,  273,  an 
accommodation  entered  into  with  Sextus 
Pompey,  275,  renews  the  war  with  Pom- 
pey,  278,  marries  Livia,  279,  a  difference 
between  him  and  Antony  prevented   by 
Octavia,  282,  escapes  from  hia  fleet,  which 
is  destroyed  by  Sextus  Pompey,  290,  is 
challenged  by  Pompey  to  a  mval  figfa^ 
and  d^ts  him,  292,  his  quarrel  with 
Lepidus,  293,  seduces  his  army  from  him, 
294,  banishes  Lepidus  to  Circaeum,  295, 
suppresses  a  mutiny  in  his  troops,  297^ 
is  received  at  Rome  with  distinguished 
honours^  298,  cdebrates  games  on  the 
death  of  Sextus  Pompey,  320,  his  public 
works  at  Rome,  326,  justifies  his  conduct 
in  the  senate  against  the  accusations  of  the 
consul  Sosius,  328,  arraigns  the  conduct 
of  Antony  In  the  senate,  329,  Antony's 
recrimination,  330,  gets  possession  of  An- 
tony's will,  and  publishes  it,  333,  declares 
war  against  Cleopatra,  335,  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  341,  Antony's  army  surrenders  to 
him,  343,  his  popular  measures  on  this 
victory,  ib.  his  military  character  defended, 
344,  note,  follows  Antony  into  Asia,  345, 
takes  Cleopatra,  355,  enters  Alexandria, 
ib.  his  interview  with  Cleopatra,  356,  re- 
duces  Egypt  to  a  Ronuui  province,  360, 
views  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
361,  note,  triumphs  three  times,  363,  shuu 
the  temple  of  Janus,  ib.  the  sovereign  power 
vested  in  him  by  the  senate,  364,  assumes 
the  title  of  Augustus,  366. 

Octarius  Caecina,  tribune  of  the  people, 
opposes  Gncchus's  enforcement  of  the  Li- 
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dniui  law  for  the  dlttribution  of  landi,  iiL 
669,  Onochus  depones  him,  691. 

OcUviua,  Cn.  Mubusador  into  Syria,  ii 
aBsaasinmied,  iiL  601. 

OctaviuSfCn.  consul,  route  hit  colleague 
Cinna  in  an  engagement  in  the  Forum,  iv. 
177,  defends  Rome  against  Marius  and 
Cinna,  186,  is  killed  on  his  tribunal  by 
Marius^s  party,  187. 

Octavius,  M.  commands  a  fleet  under 
Pompcy,  V.  630,  besieges  Salona,  636,  is 
forced  to  retire,  ib.  haranes  the  coast  of 
Greece  after  Pompey's  defeat,  614,  is  de- 
feated by  Vatinius,  616. 

Octodunis,  the  twelfth  legion  under  Ser. 
gius  Galba,  unexpectedly  attacked  there^ 
V.  264,  the  Gauls  defeated,  and  the  dty 
burnt,  266. 

Ogulnius,  two  brothers,  tribunes  of  thb 
name,  procure  a  law  to  qualify  plebeians 
for  the  pontificate  and  augiarate,  11.  294. 

Olthacus,  prince  of  the  Dandarians,  is 
disappointed  in  his  scheme  to  assassinate 
the  consul  LucuUus,  iv.  340. 

Onias,  a  pious  Jew,  is  murdered  by  his 
countrymen  of  the  party  of  Hyrcanus,  iv. 
368,  note. 

Qpimius,  L.  the  enemy  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, is  chosen  consul,  iii.  627,  is  vested 
with  dictatorial  power,  638,  erecU  a  temple 
to  Concord,  on  the  destruction  of  Gracchus 
and  Uie  popular  party,  iv.  3,  is  sent  to 
oomprom»e  the  dispute  between  Jugurtha 
and  Adherbal  in  Numidia,  28,  is  con- 
demned for  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Ju* 
gurtha,  46. 

Opiniao,  a  vestal,  is  buried  alive  fbr 
incontinence,  i.  376. 

Oppius  Sutianus,  left  with  two  legions 
in  charse  of  M.  Antonyms  engines  of  war, 
is  with  his  men  cut  to  pieces  by  Phraates 
king  of  Parthia,  \l  302. 

Orgetorix,  a  Helvetian  noble,  leads  out 
his  countrymen  to  make  a  conquest  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  V.  222,  his  death,  223. 

Oroande^  a  Cretan,  defirauds  king  Peises 
of  his  treasure,  iii.  471. 

Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  sends  ambassa- 
dors  to  Crassiis  to  know  his  reasons  for 
making  war  on  him,  v.  142,  puts  his  ge- 
neral Surena,  who  had  defeated  Crassua,  to 
death  through  envy,  156,  note. 

Otacilius,  T.  his  nomination  to  the  con- 
sulate opposed  by  the  president  of  the 
comitia,  Fabius  Cunctator,  ill.  103,  is  sent 
with  a  legion  to  Sicily,  106. 

Ovation,  the  first  instance  of  this  imper- 
feet  kind  of  triumph,  i  202,  described,  ib. 
note.  • 

Oxinta,  son  of  Jugurtha,  is  invested 
with  the  title  of  king  by  the  Italian  allies 
at  war  with  Rome,  iv.  167. 

Pacorus,  son  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  in 
conjunction  with  Labienus,  subdues  Syria 


and  ndts  Jerusalem,  vi.  272,  ia  ddcaled 
and  killed  by  Ventidius,  277. 

Pacuvhis  Calavius,  saves  the  senate  of 
Capua  ftom  being  massacred  by  the  people, 
iii.  83,  dissuades  his  son  Perolla  from 
assassioating  Hannibal,  86. 

Paganalia,  the  festival  of,  instituted  by 
Servlus  TuUius,  L  12& 

Painting,  the  art  of,  first  practiaed  at 
Rome,  iL  291. 

Paliepolis,  the  inhaUtanca  oC,  commit 
hostilitiea  against  the  Romans,  iL  232,  ia 
besieged  by  Publilius,  233,  is  subjected  by 
fraud  to  the  Samnitea,  236,  suirendera  to 
P^bliUu^  236. 

Palatinus, origin  of  thenameof  thathiO, 
L  7)  this  hill  chosen  by  Romulus  to  build 
his  new  city  on,  27.    See  Rome. 

Palinurus,  Cape,  in  Italy,  how  it  ob- 
tained itt  name,  L  4. 

Palladium,  origin  of,  L  14,  note. 
Pallas,  story  of,  from  Dionysius  Hal.  i. 
14,  note. 

Paludamentum,  the  habit  of  the  Roman 
generals,  described,  iL  201,  note. 
Pan,  the  origin  of  his  worship,  i.  7- 
Panormus,  is  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii. 
492. 

Pansa,  C.  Vibius,  marches  an  aimy  to 
Gaul  to  assist  UirtiusandOcuvius  against 
AI.  Antony,  vL  166,  is  surprised,  and 
worsted  by  Antony  on  his  journey,  170, 
defeate  Antony,  and  dies  of  his  wounds, 
175,  his  character  by  Dr.  Middleton,  ib. 
note. 

Pantheon,  a  description  of  that  temple, 
L  193,  note. 

Papias,  one  of  Sextus  Pompey*s  admi- 
rals, is  d^eated  by  Agrippa,  vi.  287. 

Papirius,  a  senator,  makes  a  collection  of 
the  Roman  laws  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  L  166. 

Papirius  Cursor,  L.  is  chosen  dictator  in 
the  war  against  the  Samnites,  iL  241,  his 
general  of  the  horse  disobeys  orders  and 
escapes  to  Rome,  ib.  asserts  his  authority, 
but  pardons  him,  244 — 246,  regains  the 
affection  of  his  army,  and  reduces  the 
Samnites,  246,  defeats  Pontius,  the  Sara- 
nite  general^  and  forc^  his  army  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  266,  takes  Satricum,  ib. 
his  character,  266,  is  nominated  dictator, 
and  defeau  the  Samnites,  283. 

Papirius  Cursor,  Ii.  son  of  the  former, 
defeats  the  Samnites  by  stratagem,  iL  326. 
dedicates  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  and  fixes 
up  a  sun-dial  on  it,  328. 

Papirius  Manius,  is  killed  by  the  GauU 
on  their  entering  Rome,  iL  IO7. 

Papirius  Maso,  his  expedient  on  befaig 
denied  a  triumph  on  reducing  Sardmia,  iL 
463. 

Parricide,  why  no  law  against,  among 
the  early  Romans,  L  4U 
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Ptotbia,  the  murder  of  PbnfttM  king  of, 
by  bis  sons,  and  the  confusions  ocea- 
sioned  by  that  murder,  ▼.  98,  note.  See 
CrasBus^  Ffecorus,  FluMitea,  Ventidiufl, 
&c 

Paschal,  M.  bis  reflection  on  the  ad- 
vice  of  Cyneas  to  king  Pyrrhna,  ii.  350, 
note. 

Patcrcnlus,  bis  lerere  censure  against 
Vatinius,  yi.  168,  note,  his  virulent  cfaa- 
meter  of  Plancns,  332,  note. 

Patridana,  origin  of  that  distinction  or 
dasB  of  Roman  citi2ens,  L  34,  a  senate 
chojen  out  of,  35.    See  Senate. 

Patrons  and  clients,  first  distinction  of, 
and  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  each 
other,  i.  35. 

Pedius,  Q.  is  elected  consul  with  Oc- 
taviufl,  vi.  230,  publishes  a  law  to  bring 
tlie  conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar  to 
punibhment,  233,  dies  with  grief  at  the 
cruel  proscriptions  of  the  second  tiium- 
virate,  237. 

Pelopidas,  is  sent  by  Mitfaridates  king  of 
Pontus  to  treat  with  the  Roman  oommls- 
uoners  in  Asia,  iv.  188. 

People,  the  common  rights  of,  according 
to  the  twelve  tables,  i.  485. 

Pergamus,  the  kingdom  of,  by  whom 
founded,  iiL  332,  note  (see  Eumenes  and 
Attains),  is  reduced  to  Uie  form  of  a  Ro^ 
man  province,  619. 

Perolla.    See  Pacnvius. 

Perpema,  is  driven  out  of  Sicily,  which 
he  defended  for  Marius,  by  Pompey,  iv. 
226,  leads  the  remains  of  Lepidu8*s  van- 
quished army  into  Spain,  249,  is  forced  by 
his8uldier8tojoinSertorius,255,  conspires 
against  Sertorius,  266,  geu  Sertorius  as- 
aafsinated,  and  himself  appointed  his  sue 
cessor  in  command,  269,  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Pompey,  278,  is  put  to 
death  by  Pompey,  ibid. 

Perpema,  M.  consul,  defeats  Aristoni- 
cus  king  of  Pergamus,  and  takes  him  pri- 
soner, iii.  618. 

Perscs,  eldest  son  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  accuses  his  brother  Demetrius 
of  attempting  his  life,  iii.  396,  procures 
his  brothcr*s  deam  by  treachery,  398,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  as  kmg  of  Macedon,  403, 
visits  the  oracle  at  De]pko!>,  405,  his 
friendship  refused  by  the  Achieans,  408,  is 
accused  by  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus 
before  the  Roman  senate,  411,  employs 
assassins  to  murder  Eumenes,  414,  war 
declared  against  him  by  Rome,  421,  ap- 
plies to  the  senate  for  peace,  427,  his  in- 
terview  with  Mardn«|  a  Roman  senator, 
429,  again  solicits  peace  in  vain,  434, 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  consul  Lici- 
nius,    439,    makes   farther   overtures  of 

Siace,  441,  suffers  a  defeat,  442,  repulses 
c  consul  Hostilius,  444,  instances  of  ex- 


travagant, unaooountable  ooodttct  in  Imn, 
450,  possesses  and  fortifies  Dium,  452; 
negotiates  with  Eumenes,  466,  oatviis 
Gentius  king  of  Illyricum,  457*  his  lidi- 
culous  and  base  treatment  of  his  Oanlish 
auxiliaries,  458,  ^milius  enten  Maeedo- 
nia,  463,  is  dtfeated  at  Pydna,  4li6,  re- 
tires  to  Samothrace,  468,  is  deftauded  ef 
his  treasure,  471,  surrenders  himad^  473, 
is  led  in  triumph,  by  Emilias,  4^  his 
death,  ibid. 

Perusia,  is  suitendered  up  to  Octevina 
by  L.  Antony,  and  is  burnt  by  one  of  the 
citizens,  vL  270. 

Phalere,  military  rewards  aniODg  the 
Romans,  described,  i.  463,  note. 

Phanagoria,  revolts  agamat  Mithridates 
king  of  Pontus,  iv.  366,  the  inhabitants 
declared  free  by  Pompey,  376. 

Phamaccs,  son  of  Mithridates  king  of 
Pontus,  deposes  his  father,  iv.  368;  sab- 
mits  himself  to  the  Roman  general  Pom- 
pey, 375,  is  made  king  of  the  Bosphofms, 
376,  his  conquests,  v.  609,  defeats  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  610,  is  totally  routed  by 
Julius  Cfpsar,  612,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Asander  who  usurped  his  kingdom,  Gi3, 
his  kin^om  bestow^  on  MitbridaUs  of 
Pergamus  by  Ciesar,  616. 

Pharos,  is  taken  from  Demetriua  by  the 
Romans,  ii.  380. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  between  .Talias  Caa- 
sar  and  Pompey,  v.  573. 

Philip,  king  of  Maoedon,  oondudes  a 
treaty  with  Hannibal  against  the  Romaas; 
ilL  95,  is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  at 
Oricum,  108,  a  confedency  of  Oredan 
states  formed  aoainst  him,  141,  givea  tlie 
^tolians  two  defeats,  161,  16^  makes 
peace  with  them  on  his  own  tcnns,  222, 
retrospects  of  his  situation  and  viewa^  268, 
the  Romans  resolve  on  a  war  with  him, 
273,  b^ns  hostilities  against  the  Chrecian 
sutes,  276,  besieges  Athens,  279^  is 
wonted  by  the  Romans,  284,  is  defbued 
by  the  consul  Flamininus,  289,  his  second 
conference  with  Flamininus,  294,  is  de- 
feated by  him  at  Cynoccphalte,  299,  can- 
dudes  a  peace  with  Rome,  303,  dedans 
for  the  Romans  against  Aniiodius,  347* 
presents  a  golden  crown  to  Rome,  and  re- 
ceives iiis  son  Demetrius  back,  854,  con- 
ducts the  Sdpios  to  the  Hellnpont,  356, 
prepares  for  another  war  with  Rome,  376, 
his  cOmpUints  to  the  Roman  commi8aione^^ 
377*  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Maronites, 
380,  his  cruel  treatmentof  hisown  subjects, 
895,  is  perplexed  by  the  disagreement 
of  ms  sons,  397*  orders  Demeirius  to  be 
put  to  death,  399,  his  death,  401.  See 
Perses. 

Philippi,  the  first  battle  of,  vL  255,  ibe 
second  battle  of,  256.  See  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 
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Pfaflippid,  how  Cloao*8  eelebnted  on- 
tiom  obtained  that  name,  tI.  160,  note. 

Phflippui,  JU  Mnciua,  oonsul,  his  in- 
vecrivM  against  the  senate,  iv.  149,  his 
barangue  to  the  senate  on  the  hostile  mea- 
sures of  the  oonsnl  Lepidus,  246. 

Pfailomenus,  betnys  the  city  of  Taren- 
tum  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  iiL  126. 

PhiioDietor,  king  of  Egypt,  his  disputes 
with  his  brother  Ptolemy  Physoon,  iii. 
509. 

Phflopcemen,  commands  the  Achcans 
in  their  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  iii, 
337,  persuades  them  to  resume  Uieir 
liberty,  339,  forces  the  Lacedemonians  to 
renounce  the  laws  of  Lycuigus,  870,  is  put 
to  death  by  the  Messenians,  368. 

Philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  banished 
from  Rome,  iiL  602,  note. 

Phraates,  king  of  Psrthia,  butchers  all 
bis  own  family,  vi.  300,  in  conjunction 
with  Arubaxes  king  of  Media,  cuts  An- 
tony*8  lieutenant  Oppius  with  two  legions 
to  pieces,  302,  by  treaty  promises  Antony 
an  unmolested  retreat  out  of  Parthia,  304, 
harasses  him  continually  on  hii  march, 
307,  et  seq. 

Picentes,  are  reduced  by  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus,  ii.  391. 

Pilum,  a  missive  Roman  wei^Km,  de- 
scribed, ii.  216,  note. 

Pinuia,  a  prostitute  vestal,  buried  alive, 
L116. 

Piodenissum,  a  town  of  refuge  for  de- 
serters  and  banditti,  is  besieged  and  taken 
by  Cicero,  v.  194. 

Pirates,  Cilician,  a  history  of,  iv.  294, 
are  reduced  by  Pompey,  302,  303. 

Piso,  Galpumius,  consul,  opposes  Poro- 
pey^s  levies  for  the  war  against  the  Cili- 
cian pirates,  iv.  302,  marries  his  daughter 
Calpuroia  to  Julius  Cassar,  669,  is  elected 
consul,  V.  1,  his  character,  2,  note,  his  in- 
glorious  conduct  in  MaoBdooia,  102,  is 
diosen  censor,  220. 

Piso,  Cn.  engages  in  Catiliiie*s  conspi* 
racy,  iv.  429,  is  murdered  in  his  way  to 
Spain,  430. 

Plague,  a  great  one  in  Africa,  occa- 
sioned by  locusts,  iiL  627,  notep 

Plancus,  L.  Munadus,  his  letter  from 
the  Farther  Gaul  to  the  senate  and  magi- 
strates of  Rome,  vL  183,  note,  letters  be- 
tween him  and  Cicero,  186»  note,  193, 
note,  a  review  of  hu  conduct,  lb.  joins  his 
forces  with  Brutus  after  the  defection  of 
Lepidus,  203,  deserts  Brutus,  and  joins 
Antony  and  Lepidus  231,  his  letter  to  Ci- 
cero on  this  occasion,  ib.  note,  obtains  a 
triumph,  249,  is  elected  consul,  ib.  joins 
the  Antonian  party  against  Octavius,  270, 
flies  to  Greece,  27  li  deserts  Antony  for  his 
voluptuous  inattention  to  business,  332, 
Paterculu8*8  severe  cbaracter  of  him,  ib. 


note,  propoMi  oonl^irisg  on  Oetavhii  dw 
title  of  Augustus,  366. 

Plautius  Hypseus,  C.  prsBtor  of  Farther 
Spain,  is  twice  defeated  by  Viriatus,  and 
is  banished  for  his  ill  success,  ilL  666. 

Plebeians,  when  first  distinguished  fh>m 
the  order  of  patricians,  i.  34,  their  power 
when  assembled  in  curiae,  38,  insurrection 
of,  234,  refuse  to  be  enrolled  against  the 
Volscians,  235,  are  quieted  by  Manina 
Valerius,  dictator,  243,  desert  the  consuls^ 
and  retire  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  248,  tribunes 
of  the  people  created,  264.   See  Tribunes. 

Plebisdtum  and  lex,  the  difference  be^ 
tween  these  words  ascertained,  L  340. 

Plebs  and  populua,  the  diitinction  be. 
tween  the  acceptation  of  these  terms,  L  71, 
note. 

Pleminius,  propretor  of  Locri,  is  pa* 
nished  for  his  rapacity  and  severity,  iiL 
219,  is  sent  to  Rome  in  irons,  226. 

Plennlus,  Sextus  Pompey*s  lieutenant, 
sunrenders  Messana  to  Lepidus,  vL  293. 

Plotius,  C.  chief  creditor  to  the  late  con^ 
sttl  T.  Veturius,  is  condemned  to  death  for 
base  treatment  of  the  son,  iL  339. 

Plutarch,  his  unfair  character  of  Caius 
Marius,  iv.  68,  note,  remarlcs  on  his  acr 
count  of  the  commencement  of  the  rivalship 
between  Marius  and  Sylla,  107^  note^  his 
divumstantial  account  of  the  deadi  of  Cato, 
at  Udca,  vL  14. 

Politorium,  a  Latin  city,  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Rome,  i.  106,  is  repeopled, 
but  destroyed  by  Ancus  Marcius,  ib. 

Pollio,  AsiniuB,  takes  possession  of  Si- 
cily for  Julius  Cflesar,  v.  479,  notc^  his 
letters  to  Cicero  relating  to  the  war  with 
M.  Antony,  vL  179,  note,  joins  Antony 
and  Lepidus  with  two  legions,  231,  his 
reasons  for  not  taking  part  with  Octaviuf 
against  Antony,  329. 

Polybius,  his  account  of  an  early  treaty 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
iL  191,  note,  his  account  of  a  second 
treaty,  192,  note,  his  account  of  the  Ro- 
man levies  against  the  Gauls,  669,  his  ad- 
dress in  saving  the  Actueans  from  furnish-. 
ing  a  supply  of  men  to  Oppius  Claudius, 
iii.  463,  is  with  numbers  of  his  country- 
men betrayed  into  exile  in  Italy,  483,  as- 
sists I>emetrius  in  escaping  from  Rome  to 
Syria,  601,  his  intimacy  with  Scipio^mi- 
lianus,  627,  note,  the  veracity  of  hia  ac- 
count of  the  dispute  between  the  Acbss- 
ans  and  Lacedemonians  questioned,  637) 
note,  defends  the  memory  of  Philopoemen, 
642,  is  commissioned  to  settle  affairs  in 
Greece,  643. 

Polyxenidas,  the  Syrian  admiral,  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  iiL  369. 

Pompedius,  consul  of  the  Italian  aUies, 
defeats  and  kills  the  Roman  general,  Q. 
CsBpio,  by  stratagem,  iv.  166»  is  defeated 
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by  Mamercus,  and  killed  in  an  engage, 
ment  with  Aletellus  Pius,  165. 

Pomp  Ma,  wi'e  of  Julius  Canar,  is  di- 
vorced for  her  intimacy  with  Clodius,  it. 
632. 

Pompeius,  Cn.  his  army  routed  by  the 
revolted  Italian  allies,  iv.  157,  takes  the 
city  of  Asculum,  and  obtains  a  triumph, 
163,  is,  when  consul,  degraded  by  the  tri- 
bune Sulpicius,  173, 18  killed  by  the  sol- 
diers, 176. 

Pompeius,  Q.  obtains  the  consulship  by 
artifice,  iii.  563,  takes  the  town  of  Land, 
565,  makes  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the 
Numantines,  569. 

Pompey,  afterward  snmamed  the  Great, 
joins  Sylla,  after  his  return  firom  Asia,  iv. 
214,  routs  a  detachment  sent  by  the  oon- 
bul  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Prsneste,  218, 
defeats  Carbons  army,  219,  takes  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  for  SyJla,  226,  reduces  Do- 
mitius  ilSnobarbu!),  seneral  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  defeats  ana  kills  Hiarbas,  a  Nu- 
midian  king,  237,  triumphs,  240,  jirocures 
the  consulship  for  Lepidus,  242,  reduces 
Cisalpine  Oaul  to  obedience,  and  kill»  Mar- 
cus Brutus,  247,  is  sent  proconsul  into 
Spain,  to  oppose  Sertorius,  249,  is  taught 
by  SsTtorius  to  correct  his  opinion  of 
him,  258,  is  joined  by  Metellus,  and 
defeats  Sertorius,  261,  is  forced  by  con- 
tinual harassing  to  part  from  Metellus  and 
leave  the  country  to  Sertorius,  262,  de- 
feats and  takes  Perpema  prisoner,  278, 
puts  Perpema  to  death,  ib.  triumphs,  279, 
is  elected  consul  with  Crassus,  281,  a  re- 
view of  his  former  li/e,  and  his  character, 
282,  note,  is  reconciled  to  Crassus,  with 
whom  he  had  differed,  291,  is  recom- 
mended by  Oabinius  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Cilician  pirates,  298,  obtains 
the  command  after  much  contest,  301,  re- 
duces  the  pirates,  303,  his  ungenerous  con- 
duet  towards  Metellua,  304,  obtains  the  go- 
veninjent  of  Asia,  307,  takes  the  command 
of  Lucullus's  troops,  346,  defeats  Mith- 
ridates,  850,  founds  the  city  Nicopolis, 
351,  prince  Tigranes  takes  refuge  in  his 
camp,  ib.  Tigranes  the  father  surrenders 
himself  up  to  him,  353,  restores  Tigranes 
on  terrn^,  354,  his  farther  successes  in  Asia, 
355,  356,  deposes  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  of  the  Seleucidae,  357,  regulates 
the  affairs  of  Syria,  360,  gives  audience  to 
Hyrcanus  nr.d  Aristobulus,  who  plead  their 
cause  before  him,  362,  confines  Aristobu- 
lus,  and  besieges  Jerusalem,  371,  372, 
takes  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  storm, 
373,  restores  Hyrcanus,  374,  finudies  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and  receives  the  submis- 
sion  of  Phamaces  king  of  Pont  us,  on  the 
death  of  Mithridates,  375,  distinguished 
honours  decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  377,  re- 
turns to  Italy,  635,  courts  an  alliance  with 


Cato,  whidi  Cato  rqeets,  539,  trimnpfas, 
540,  the  fiiBt  triumvirate  formed  by  hini, 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Crassua,  550,  procniea, 
by  Cssar's  assistance,  a  ratification  of  all 
his  transactions  in  Asia,  562,  obtaina  Cc- 
sar*M  daughter  Julia  to  wifr,  569,  with- 
draws  his  countenance  from  Cicero^  ▼.  8, 
his  quarrel  with  Clodiua,  23,  et  aeq.  inte- 
Teste  himself  in  the  recall  of  Cicero,  41,  is 
vested  with  a  power  to  supply  the  dtj  with 
00m,  50,  defends  MUo  against  the  proae- 
cuiion  of  Clodius,  75,  jealousy  between 
him  and  Crassus,  77)  i>  again  elected  con- 
sul with  Crassua,  88,  his  theatre  described, 
101,  note,  his  wife  Julia,  dau^to*  of  C«. 
sar,  dies,  137^  is  created  consul  without  a 
colleague,  on  the  confusiona  occasioned  by 
the  murder  of  Clodius,  161,  new  laws  pro- 
posed by  him,  162,  marries  the  daughter 
of  Scipio,  and  rescues  him  from  prosecu- 
tion for  bribery,  168,  169,  asaociates  Sci- 
pio  in  the  oonRukhip  with  him,  lG9t  en- 
grosses the  whole  executive  power  of  go- 
vcTnment  during  Ciesar^s  absence  in  Gaul, 
386,  procures  himself  to  be  appointed  sole 
consul,  387,  becomes  jealous  of  Ccsar^s 
successes  in  Gaul,  390,  recalls  one  of  Cs- 
sar^s  legions,  398,  refuses  an  aooommoda- 
tion  with  Caesar,  406^  procures  a  decree  of 
the  senate  for  Ciesar  to  disband  hia  army, 
409,  Cicero^fi  account  of  the  negotiatioa 
between  him  and  Cesar  for  an  accommo- 
dation, 410,  note,  his  letters  to  the  pro* 
consul  L.  Domitius,  424,  429,  hia  letter  to 
the  consuls  Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  430, 
flies  before  Caesar,  436,  hia  letter  to  Cicero, 
with  Cicero^s  answer,  437»  notc^  declines 
a  treaty  ofiered  by  Cesar,  440,  is  inveated 
by  C8B»ar  in  Brundusium,  ib.  embarks 
with  his  troops,  and  resigns  Italy  to  Cesar, 
442,  is  joined  by  Cicero,  473,  hia  lieu, 
tenant  Afranlus  reduced  in  Spain  by  Ce- 
sar,  501,  Varro  submite  to  Caesar,  505,  his 
vast  preparations  in  Greece  to  oppose  Cae- 
sar, 529,  530,  his  army  surrounded  with 
lines  of  circumvallation  by  Csesar,  550, 
forces  Ce8ar*s  lines,  556,  557t  is  joined 
by  Scipio,  569,  the  order  cf  battle  at  Phar. 
salia,  573,  is  defeated,  576,  his  route  after 
the  battle,  577^  is  killed  on  hia  landing  in 
Egypt,  585,  his  character  by  Cicero  and 
Dr.  Middleton,  586,  note. 

Pompey,  Cn.  the  younger,  attempte  to 
kill  Cicero  at  a  council,  after  his  father's 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  v.  581,  oollecte  a  fleet 
to  oppoiie  Cesar,  vi.  8,  drivea  Trebooius 
out  of  Bcetica,  5^1,  is  defeated  by  Casar, 
56,  is  destroyed  in  his  flight  by  Didius, 
Cesar's  admiral,  GO. 

Pompey,  Sextus,  brings  the  remainder 
of  8cipio*s  fleet  to  Spain,  vi.  53,  shuU  htm. 
self  up  in  Corduba,  54,  escapes  out  of  the 
city  on  the  defeat  of  his  brother,  57,  con- 
ceals  himself  in  the  mountains  of  Cdtibe- 
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Tia,  61,  entesB  into  an  ftccommodadoo  with 
M.  Anumj  and  Lepidus,.  after  Caeaar't 
death,  129,  m  included  in  the  edict  against 
Caesar^s  conspirators,  233,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  triumvirs  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony,  275,  is  advised  by  hia 
admiral  to  put  off  to  sea  with  them,  while 
he  entertained  them  on  board  his  ship,  ib. 
his  reply,  ib.  renews  the  war,  278,  is  de* 
feated  in  a  naval  engagement  by  Agrip- 
pa,  287)  destroys  a  fleet  of  Octavius's, 
who  narrowly  escapes  being  taken,  290, 
291,  challenges  Octavius  to  a  naval  fight, 
in  whidi  he  is  defeated,  292,  retires  to 
Asia  to  claim  protection  of  Antony,  293, 
forms  a  scheme  for  succeeding  Antony  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  on  hearing  the  ill 
success  of  his  Parthian  expedition,  314, 
defeats  Fumius,.  315,  is  followed  by  Fur- 
nius,  Titus,  and  Amyntas,  whom  he  de- 
feats, 317f  his  conference  with  Fumius,  ib. 
his  death,  319,  his  character,  ib. 

Pomponius,  a  tribune^  accuses  the  dicta- 
tor  Manlius  of  cruelty  to  his  son,  ii.  169, 
is  forced  by  young  Manlius  to  desist  from  * 
his  prosecution,  170. 

Pontiflces,  an  account  of  this  order  of 
priesthood,  L  81. 

Pontinitts,  C.  procures  a  triumph  for  his 
successes  over  the  AUobroges  by  violence^ 
V.  137- 

Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  gets 
the  Roman  army  entirely  in  his  power  by 
a  stratagem,  ii.  251,  rejects  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  his  father,  262,  obliges  the  Romans 
to  pass  under  the  yoke,  255,  releases 
Posthumius  and  others  delivered  up  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  259,  is  defeated  by 
Papirius  Cursor,  264,  is,  with  theinhabiu 
anu  of  Luceria,  forced  to  pass  the  yoke 
in  retaliation,  ib.  is  taken  prisoner,  332, 
is  led  in  triumph  and  beheaded,  335. 

Popilius  Lsnas,  M.  a  plebeian  ooosoly 
defeats  the  Oauls,  and  is  decreed  a  tri- 
umph, ii.  188. 

Popilius  Lenas,  his  cruel  proceedings 
a^inst  the  StatelliatesofLiguria,  iiL409, 
his  peremptory  behaviour  to  Antiodius 
Epipnanes  king  of  Syria,  477>  his  haughty 
behaviour  at  Rhodes,  49i). 

Popilius  Lsenas,  murders  Cicero,  under 
the  proscription  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
vi.243. 

Poplicola  (see  Valerius),  appoints  quc- 
stors  to  take  charge  of  the  public  money,  i 
183>  is  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  18'!, 
is  chosen  consul  a  third  time,  185,  is  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  consecrating  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  192,  is 
elected  consul  a  fourth  time,  197^  routs 
the  Sabines,  and  takes  FidensB,  199,  his 
death  and  character,  200. 

Porsena,  king  of  Clusium,  marches  an 
army  agaicat  Rome,  to  cestore  the  Tar- 


quins,  L  186,  defeaU  the  Ronuuss^  186, 
his  life  attempted  by  Mucins  ScsBVola, 
188,  renounces  the  cauae  of  Tarquin,  and 
makes  pease  with  Rome,  190. 

Porta,  a  gate,  derivation  of  the  woid^  L 

2a 

Porta  Scelerata,  at  Rome,  etymology  of 
the  name,  i.  387* 

Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  married  to 
M.  Brutus,  vu  51,  how  she  obtained  the  se- 
cret of  the  conspiracy  against  Casar  from 
her  husband,  92,  note,  assists  at  a  council 
held  by  her  husband  and  Cassius  at  An- 
tium,  127)  reports  concerning  her  death, 
259,  note. 

Posthumius,  a  contractor  for  the  Ro- 
man armies,  his  impositions  and  punish- 
ment, iii.  12& 

Posthumius  Albinus,  L.  consul  elect,  is 
with  his  whole  army  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  iu.  93. 

Posthumius,  Aulus,  created  dictator,  i. 
221,  gains  a  signal  victory  over  the  Latins, 
224,  is  honoured  with  a  triumph,  227,  de- 
feats the  Aurunci,  238. 

Posthumius  Megellus,  L.  obtains  a  tri- 
umph  for  his  successes  in  Hetruria,  in  op- 
position to  the  senate  and  seven  of  the 
tribunes,  ii.  322^  oiders  the  Fabii  to  re- 
sign the  siege  of  dominium  to  him,  which 
city  ha  takes,  334,  is  fined,  336,  is  in- 
sulted on  his  embassy  by  the  Taientines, 
344. 

Posthumius,  P.  the  consul,  is  defeated 
by  the  Sabines,  i.  201,  recovers  his  ho- 
nour in  another  battle,  ib.  an  ovation,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  decreed  to  him,  202. 

Posthumius  Regillensis,  miiitnry  tri- 
bune, breaks  his  word  to  his  soldiers  on 
the  taking  of  Volse,  ii.  65,  is  murdered  by 
his  soldiers,  57. 

Posthumius,  Sp.  is  decoyed  with  liis 
army  into  the  Caudine  Forks  by  Pontius^ 
the  Samnite  general,  and  forced  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  ii.  251,  is  delivered  up 
to  the  Samnites  with  his  colleague,  by  hia 
own  advice,  258. 

Posthumius  Tubertus,  dictator,  defeats 
the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  iL  38. 

Prsefectures,  in  what  respect  different 
from  colonies  and  municipia,  iL  267> 
note. 

Prseneste,  b  blocked  up  by  Sylla,  iv. 
217,  is  surrendered,  222,  the  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  town  razed.,  226. 

Pnetexto,  the  robe  for  children,  de- 
scribed, L  57,  note. 

Pretors,  the  first  creation  of,  iL  164, 
the  number  of,  increased  to  six,  iiL  293, 
the  number  of^  increased  to  eight,  and 
their  forms  of  proceeding  regulat«l  by  the 
dictator  Sylla,  iv.  234,  the  number  of, 
farther  augmented  by  Julius  Cosar,  y\. 
32.     . 
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For  the  chronological  aeiiet  of  theie  of- 
ficers, Me  the  consular  calendar^  at  Ae 
oondusion  of  toL  0. 

Pretor  peregrinus,  the  first  appointment 
of  that  inaipstrate,  ii.  518. 

PriesthcMd,  Roman,  divided  into  daaaes 
by  Numa  Pompilius,  L  74> 

Prindpes,  among  the  Roman  soldiery, 
Adr  arms  and  place  in  battle,  ii.-216. 

Privemnm,  Uie  revolt  of,  suppressed  bj 
the  consul  Plautius  Hypseus,  ii.  206,  re- 
volts again  and  is  taken,  230,  is  made  a 
municipium,  231. 

Prochyta,  island  of,  how  it  obtained  its 
name,L  4. 

ProciUuB,  G.  Valerias,  is  sent  by  Cissar 
ambassador  to  the  camp  of  Ariovietus,  and 
is  imprisoned  by  him,  v.  249,  recovers  his 
liberty  on  the  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  251. 

Proconsul,  diat  distinction  first  created 
in  favour  of  Cieso  Fabius,  i.  384. 

For  the  chronological  series  of  these  of- 
ficers, see  the  consular  calendar,  at  the 
conduaion  of  vol.  6. 

Proculus,  Julius,  relates  to  the  people 
a  story  of  the  apparition  of  Romulus, 
i.04. 

Property,  the  Roman  laws  concerning 
fit»m  the  twelve  tables,  i.  483. 

Proscription,  this  method  of  condemna- 
tion first  practised  by  Sylla,  iv.  223. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynis,  his  servile 
flattery  to  the  Romans,  iii.  490,  is  fined 
by  the  senate  for  attacking  Pergamus, 
508. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  poisons  him- 
self on  Cato  facing  sent  to  depose  him, 
V.  17. 

Ptolemy,  te  appobted  king  of  Egypt, 
to  the  ezdusion  or  his  sister  Cleopatra,  by 
Pompey,  v.  531,  Pompey  murdered  by 
order  of  his  ministers,  on  his  taking  refuge 
in  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  585, 
is  detained  prisoner  by  Julius  Cesar,  on 
his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  593,  is  released 
by  Casar,  604,  is  defeated  by  Cssar,  and 
drowned  in  his  retreat,  606, 607- 

Ptolemy  Apion,  Iring  of  Cyrene,  be- 
queaths hu  kingdom  to  &ke  Roman  people^ 
iv.  137- 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  how  he  obtained  and 
lost  the  crown  of  Egypt,  v.  60,  his  dia- 
racter,  ib.  note,  Cato^s  advice  to  him,  61, 
his  transa^ons  at  Rome,  63,  is  restored 
by  Oabinius,  98. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  king  of  Egypt,  puts 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  iij^ 
273. 

Ptolemy  Philaddphos,  king  of  Egypt, 
sends  an  embassy  to  Rome,  uid  reodves 
one  in  return,  ii.  385. 

Ptolsmy  Physoon,  his  contests  with  his 
brother  Philometor  king  of  Egypt,  iii. 
508. 


Publiliui,  a  plebdan,  choaen  dietMsr, 
paaaes  three  popular  laws,  it  222»  is  dioaeii 
prsrtor,  225,  besieges  Palseopolis,  236, 
gains  possession  of  it,  236u 

Publilius,  a  young  plebeian  debtor,  his 
story,  ii.  239,  procures  a  law  for  the  eaw 
of  debtors,  ibL 

Pulcher,  Claudius,  is  defeated  by  Ad* 
herbal  in  a  naval  engagement,  iL  508. 

Pnlfio,  T.  and  L.  Varcnas,  two  centu- 
rions under  Q.  Cicero  in  Gaol,  their  ex- 
traordinary livalship  in  bravery,  v*  302, 
note. 

Pullus,  Junius,  consul,  his  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  Carthalo,  iL  612,  takea  Eiyx 
and  the  templ«  of  Venus  Erydna,  ik 

Pydna,  battle  of,  between  the  a»sal 
iCSmilius  and  Pemes  lung  of  Macedon, 
iii.  446. 

Pyrrhus,  king  ofEpirus,  his  descent  and 
histmy,  ii.  34^  character  of  his  prime, 
minister  Cyneas,  349,  the  advice  of  Cyneas, 
350,  condudcs  atreaty  withTarentum,  953, 
airivea  at  Tarentum,  355,  his  character, 
356,  he  endeavours  to  introduce  disdpKne 
among  the  Tarentines,358,  defeats  the  con- 
sul Levlnua,  360 — 362,  dedinca  a  second 
action  with  him,  364,  his  offers  to  Fabri- 
dus  rejected,  365,  sends  Cyneas  to  treat 
with  the  Roman  senate  without  effect, 
369,  battle  of  Asculum,  373,  is  warned  by 
Fabridusof  the  treachery  of  his  physician, 
374,  passes  over  into  Sicily,  376,  returns 
to  Tarentum,  380,  is  defeated  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  381,  leaves  Italy,  382,  aooonnt 
of  his  death,  386. 


Quostors,  the  first  ^tpointment  o^  L 
183. 

For  the  chronolopcal  series  of  these  of- 
ficers, see  the  consular  calendar,  at  the 
conclusion  cf  vol  6. 

The  number  of,  increased  to  twenty  by 
Sylla,  when  he  was  perpetual  dictator, 
iv.  324,  the  number  of,  augmented  by 
Julius  Cssar,  vi.  33. 

Quaestors,  provincial,  four  appointed, 
ii.  394. 

Quinctius  Capitolinus,  T.  consttl,  his 
address  to  the  people  on  their  refusal  to 
complete  the  levies,  ii.  7)  the  people  aim 
and  defeat  the  ^qui  and  Volacian  inva- 
ders, 9, 10,  character  of  his  administratioo 
in  his  fifth  consulship,  26. 

Quinctius,  T.  consul,  his  character,  L 
399,  the  effect  of  his  judidous  speech  to 
the  people  destroyed  by  his  coUeague 
Appius  Claudius,  400,  saves  Appins  firam 
the  multitude,  402,  makes  a  saooessfnl  ex- 
pedition against  the  iGqui,  406,  his  vic- 
tories over  the  iGqui  and  Volsd,  413L 

Quinctius,  Titus,  dictator,  defieats  the 
PnenestineB,  iL  148,  brings  the  statue  of 
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Jupiter  ImpcnUot  to  Room  from  Praneite, 
Iil4a 

QuiDctiiia^  T.  a  vetenm  idldier,  is  foieed 
ftom  his  farm  by  the  Ronuui  ooospincofs 
•t  Capua  to  be  their  leader,  iL  204,  pre. 
▼aUs  on  them  to  return,  206. 

Quirioalia,  the  festival  of,  inatitttted,  L 
6A,  note. 

Qttirites,  on  wbaX  occasion  the  Romans 
assumed  that  name^  L  65,  etjrmology  of  the 
word,  ibid.  note. 


Rabirius,  C.  a  senator,  is  tried,  alter  an 
interval  of  thirty-seven  years,  for  the  mur- 
der  of  tiie  tribune  Satuminus,  and  defended 
by  Cicero,  iv.  403. 

Rabuleitts,  tribune  of  the  people,  his 
artful  interposition  between  the  consols 
Cassius  and  Viiginius  on  the  subject  of  the 
Agrarian  law,  i.  367. 

Raleigh,  Sur  Walter,  his  censure  of  the 
Romans  in  beginning  the  first  Punic  wsr 
examined,  iL  466,  note,  liis  remarks  on  the 
death  of  Regulus,  600,  note,  his  account 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Sdpios  in  Spain, 
ili.  162,  his  reflection  on  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  473,  note,  his  remark  on  the 
plunder  of  the  Epirots  by  ^miUus,  486, 
nota 

Ram.    See  Aries. 

Regillus,  battle  of,  between  the  dictator 
A.  Fosdiumius  and  the  Latins,  i.  223. 

Regulus,  M.  Attilius,  consul,  in  con« 
junction  with  his  colleaffue  L.  Manlius, 
defeats  die  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno 
and  Hamilcar,  ii.  479,  takes  Clypea,  ib. 
defeats  the  anny  under  Asdnibal  and  his 
colleagues,  482,  is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Xantippus,  485,  486,  Is  sent 
to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace,  406,  uncertain 
rqwrts  of  bis  death,  409. 

Religion,  the  law  of,  fimm  the  twelve 
tables,  i.  48a 

Remus,  the  story  of  his  bhth,  i  21,  re- 
stores his  grandfather  Numitor,  24,  sets 
out  with  his  brother  Romulus  to  build  a 
new  city,  ibid,  his  death,  27.  See  Ro- 
mulus. ' 

Revenues,  public,  of  Rome,  from 
whence  they  arose,  ii.  393,  regulation  of, 
ibid. 

Rewaids,  military,  an  account  of  those 
granted  among  the  Romans,  L  463,  note. 

Rex  Sacrorum,  the  nature  of  that  office^ 
i.  166,  note. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Vesta,  i  20,  is  delivered  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  21. 

Rhegium,  the  inhabitants  of,  baselT  cut 
off  a  Roman  l^on  sent  to  assist  them, 
ii.  369,  the  city  taken,  and  the  surviving 
oonspiraton  punished,  388,  443. 

Rhodes,  the  Coloesus  of,  overthrown  by 


an  earthquake,  iL  676>  is  aevcrdy  plundered 
by  Cassius,  vi.  261. 

Rhodiaiu,  harsh  treatment  of,  br  the 
Romans,  iiL  493,  obtain  at  last  an  alUanoe 
with  Rome,  4!)6. 

Robberies,  RoDum  laws  oonoeniing,  i. 
620. 

Rome,  and  Romans,  the  dty  of,  founded 
by  Romulus,  L  27,  various  etymologies  of 
its  name,  ibid,  note,  opinions  as  to  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  29,  Romulus  is  chosen 
king,  32,  lictors  instituted,  33,  the  num. 
her  and  division  of  its  first  inhabitanti, 
34,  patricians  and  plebeians  first  disthi« 
gutshed,  ibid,  a  senate  established,  36,  a 
view  of  the  original  form  of  its  ffovem- 
ment,  37,  laws  instimted  by  Romulus,  381^ 
rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  43,  the  Ccni- 
nenses  defeated,  and  incorporated  among 
the  Romans,  47,  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
enlarged,  60,  lltus  Tatius  makes  war  and 
becomes  nuttter  of  the  citadel,  61,  the  Sa- 
bine wives  mediate  between  their  Roman 
husbands  and  Sabine  relations,  64,  how  the 
Romans  acquired  the  appellation  Quirites, 
66,  the  Romans  and  Sabioes  unites,  ibid, 
the  three  centuries  of  knights  formal,  66, 
death  of  Romulus,  63,  Numa  Pompilius 
elected  king,  69,  the  priesthood  rq^ularly 
formed  into  distinct  classes,  74,  death  A 
Numa,  88,  Tullus  Hostilius  chosen  king, 
89,  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  96, 
the  city  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  the 
Albans,  100,  the  Sabines  reduced  to  peace^ 
102,  death  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  103,  Ancus 
Mardus  elected  king,  ibid,  the  dty  im- 
proved by  Ancus,  105,  Ancus  dies,  107» 
Tarquinius  Priscus  elected,  108,  the  com- 
mon sewers  of^  described,  113,  note,  Tar- 
quin  murdered,  119,  Servius  Tullius  asw 
sumes  the  government,  120,  the  dtizens 
divided  into  dasses  and  centuries,  129« 
usurpation  of  Tarquin  the  Pioud,  and 
murder  of  Servius  Tullius,  144,  146,  the 
nature  of  the  colonies  sent  out  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 166»  note,  the  Sibylline  books  pur« 
chased,  166,  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
founded,  167,  great  plague,  ibid,  rape  of 
Lucretia,  160,  Tarquin  expelled,  166,  the 
government  vested  in  consuls,  to  be  dccted 
annually,  166,  peace  conduded  with  Por- 
aena,  191,  the  Sabines  defeated  by  Valerius 
andPosthumius,  consuls,  196^  a  conspiracy 
in  the  dty,  exdted  by  Tarquin,  discovereo, 
207,  a  review  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  early  Romans,  21 1,  the  first  creatioa 
of  a  dictator,  219,  a  signal  victory  gained 
over  the  lAdns  by  A.  Postfaumius,  dicta- 
tor, 226,  insurrection  of  the  plebeians,  234» 
the  Volsdans  defeated  by  Servilins,  236^ 
the  Aurund  defeated,  238,  secession  of 
the  two  consular  armies  to  the  Mons  Saoer, 
248,  tribunes  of  the  people  created,  264, 
famine  occasioned  by  the  aeccsdon,  268, 
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Coriolailiii  tentenced  to  batiuhment,  904, 
CorioUuius  invests  the  dty,  317)  the  priestt 
ient  in  tolemn  pocesaion  to  the  VoUcian 
camp  to ticAt  with  CorioUnua,  92l9the  Ro- 
man ladies,  with  his  mother  and  wife,  prevail 
with  him  to  withdraw  his  anny,  332,  peace 
concluded  with  the  Latin  states  by  Spu- 
rius  Cassius,  362,  copy  of  the  treaty,  363, 
an  Agrarian  law  proposed  in  the  senate  by 
CasKiuR,  356,  the  Fabian  garrision  at  Cre- 
mera  cut  to  pieces  by  the  H  etrurians,  385, 
a  truce  for  forty  years  granted  to  the  Vei- 
cntes,  391,  suspicious  death  of  the  tri- 
bune Cn.  Gsnudus,  393,  a  pestilence  in  the 
dty,  398,  Volen>*8  law  for  electing  the  tri- 
bunes in  oomitia  tributa  passed,  403,  a 
great  plague  in  the  dty,  416,  the  city  be- 
sieged by  the  ^qui  and  Vohid,  417,  the 
tribunes  endeavour  to  alarm  the  senate  and 
people  with  a  plot,  431,  the  Capitol  sur. 
prised  by  A])pius  Heidomus,  437;  the 
Tusculans  assist  in  regaining  the  Capitol, 
440,  Cindnnatus  created  dictator,  462, 
the  number  of  tribunes  increased  to  ten, 
46G,  denudes  sent  to  Greece  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  there,  473,  a  great 
plague  throughout  all  Italy,  ib.  decemvirs 
chosen  to  compile  a  body  of  laws,  andf  the 
government  of  the  dty  vested  in  them, 
476,  the  ten  tables  formed,  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  and  people,  477v  the  deoem- 
virate  continued  another  year,  492,  two 
other  tables  of  laws  compiled,  495,  story 
of  Virginia,  612,  creation  of  military  tri- 
bunes, 627^  the  decemviiate  destroyed, 
630,  the  tribunes  propose  the  plebeians 
should  be  eligible  to  the  consuWhip,  ii. 
12,  the  law  prohibiting  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  repealed,  17t  mi. 
litary  tribunes  substituted  in  the  room  of 
consuls,  as  a  compromise  of  the  dispute 
concerning  admitting  plebeians  to  the  con- 
sulship,  21,  consuls  restored,  22,  the  oen- 
sorship  instituted,  23,  a  famine  in  the 
dty,  27,  Cindnnatus  appomted  dictator 
on  occasion  of  the  conspiracy  of  Sp.  Ma». 
liuB,  29,  the  Fidenates  and  Vdentes  de. 
feated  by  the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milins, 
32,  the  dty  afflicted  with  a  plague,  33, 
the  duration  of  the  office  of  censor  re- 
duced, 34,  a  great  drought,  38,  a  plague 
and  famine,  68,  siege  of  Vdt  undertaken, 
68,  the  dty  of  Vdi  sapped  and  uken  by 
the  dictator  Camillus,  83,  a  partition  of 
the  territory  of  Veii  among  the  Roman  peo- 
pie,  96,  battle  of  Allia,  103,  the  strength 
of  the  dty  retires  to  the  Capitol,  104,  the 
Oauls  enter  and  bum  the  dty,  107,  Ca- 
millas appointed  dictator  by  commission 
from  the  senate  in  the  Capitol,  109,  the 
Capitol  saved  from  surprise  by  the  cack- 
ling of  geese,  1 10,  the  Oauls  defeated  and 
cut  off  by  Camillus,  113,  the  dictatorship 
of  Camillus  prolonged  to  prevent  the  de- 


sertion of  the  dty,  114,  the  dty  hastily  re- 
built, 117,  Manlius  condemned  and  thrown 
ttrnn  the  Capitol,  134,  a  pbgoe,  144,  the 
Tusculans  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  R<^ 
man  dtisens,  147*  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Im- 
perator  brought  ttom  Preneste  bv  tbe  die- 
Utor  Titus  Qttinctins,  148,  the  deoemvtn 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline 
orades,  161,  an  army  of  Qanls  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  his  fifth  dictatorship,  162, 
the  first  creation  of  the  praslocship,  164, 
curule  asdiles  created,  ib.  a  plague,  in 
which  the  great  Camillus  dies,  165,  the 
first  institution  of  seenid,  167,  M.  Car- 
tius  leaps  into  the  gulf,  I7I9  the  gigantic 
Gaul  killed  by  young  Manliua,  stttnamed 
from  hence  Torquatus,  174,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest fixed  by  law,  180,  an  allianoe  oon- 
duded  with  the  Samnites,  183,  the  ddMora 
relieved,  186,  a  treaty  of  allianoe  witb 
Carthage,  191,  origin  of  the  quand  with 
the  Samnites,  195,  the  dty  of  Capua 
throws  itself  under  tbe  Roman  protection, 
196,  Ijatium  totally  subjected,  223,  an 
interregnum  occasioned  by  a  plague,  227* 
a  treaty  made  with  Alexander  king  of  £pi. 
rus,  ib.  the  plot  of  a  number  of  Romisn 
women  to  poison  their  husbands  discover- 
ed,  228,  the  dty  of  Frivemum  reduced, 
and  made  munidpal,  231,  tbe  oonsoias 
army  obliged  by  the  Samnites  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  256,  this  ignominy  retaliated  on 
Pontius  and  the  inhabitants  of  Luoeria, 
264,  the  Ciminian  forests  first  penetrated, 
and  the  Hetrurians  routed  there  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius,  279,  their  first  fleet  put  to  sea  against 
tbe  Samnites  under  P.  Cornelius,  280,  the 
Hemid  subjected,  286,  another  treaty 
concluded  with  Carthage,  287i  the  Mqai 
subdued,  289,  the  art  of  painting  first  used 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  health* 
291,  plebeians  made  eligible  to  the  ponti- 
ficate and  augurate,  296,  a  legion  cut  off 
by  the  Sesones,  313,  a  plague,  318,  a  sun- 
dial  erected,  328,  the  snake  of  ^sculapius 
brought  to  Rome  to  cure  the  plague,  333, 
334,  peace  granted  to  the  Samnites,  S36, 
the  Sabines  subjected,  337,  a  secession  of 
the  people  to  the  hill  Janiculus,  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  law  condemning  debtors  to 
slavciy,  339,  a  fleet  destroyed,  and  their 
ambasndor  insulted  by  the  Tarentines,  344, 
345,  the  consul  Laevious  defested  by  king 
Pyrrhus,  361,  the  senate  refuses  to  treat 
with  Pyrriius,  37 11  refuse  the  aa^istancp 
sent  by  the  Carthaginians,  but  condude  an 
allianoe  with  them,  373,  Pyrrhus  passes 
into  Sidly,  376,  a  peculiar  plague,  378| 
Pyrrhus  returns,  and  is  defeated  by  Curiua 
Dentatus,  381,  Pyrrhus  leaves  Italy,  383, 
an  embassy  reodved  from,  and  sent  to, 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus  king  of  £gypt,  385^ 
severo  winter,  3ffil,  silver  money  coined, 
390,the  domioioo  of  Italy  completed,  391, 
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«mitet  of  the  lefcnnei,  303,  four  pio» 
Tincial  qucstors  appointed,  394,  a  plague, 
ib.  diisertatioD  on  the  credibility  of  the 
preceding  part  of  thii  history,  399,  causes 
of  the  first  war  with  Carthage  stated,  441, 
Appius  Claudius  sent  over  to  Sidly,  452> 
Hiero  defeated,  467,  the  Carthaginians 
routed,  45^  peace  with  Hiero,  459,  pr»> 
pare  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians  by  sea, 
469,  Regultts  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
485,  486,  their  fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm 
afler  defeating  the  Carthaginians,  490, 
another  fleet  ruined,  492,  neglect  their 
navy,  ib*.  their  navy  onoe  more  ruined, 
611,  612,  appointment  of  the  prsetor  Pe« 
legrinus,  518,  defeat  of  Hanno,  521,  end 
of  the  ftrst  Punic  war,  524,  a  great  fire, 
and  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  525,  gene- 
itNU  behaviour  of,  towards  Carthage,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  552^ 
the  Boil  subdued,  550,  Corsica  subdued, 
559,  temple  of  Janus  shut  for  the  first  lime 
since  the  reign  of  Nums,  561,  Sardinia  re- 
duced to  a  province,  5^,  occasion  of  the 
first  Illyrian  war,  564,  peace  with  lUyrf- 
cum,  567}  amazing  levies  against  the  Gauls, 
569,  a  signal  overthrow  given  to  them, 
573,  Insubria  reduced  to  a  province,  578, 
the  second  Illyrian  war,  579,  a  census  and 
a  lustrum,  ib.  colonies  planteid  at  Placcntia 
and  Cremona,  581,  origin  of  the  second 
war  with  Carthage,  582,  their  alliance 
against  Carthage  refused  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Gauls,  598,  (see  Hannibal,  Fabius, 
Scipio,  &c)  Fabius  Maximus  created  pro- 
dictator,  iii.  46,  extraordinary  levies  to  op- 
pose Hannibal,  61,  battle  of  Cannv,  67, 
reasons  which  withheld  Hannibal  from  be. 
sieging  the  city,  75,  note,  general  oonster- 
nation  on  this  unfortunate  defeat,  78,  M. 
Junius  Pcra  chosen  dictator,  80,  M.  Fabius 
Buteo  also  appointed  dictator  to  supply  the 
vacancies  in  the  senate,  91,  Posthumius 
Albinus,  with  his  whole  army,  destroyed 
by  the  Gauls,  90,  innovations  in  religious 
worship  suppressed,  123,  Hannibal  ap- 
pears before  the  walla  of  the  city,  136,  the 
money  reserved  in  the  treasury  applied  to 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  154,  the  territory 
of  Campania  farmed  out  for  the  public  ad. 
vantage,  ib.  the  goddess  Cybele  brought 
from  Phrygia,  220,  Hannibal  leaves  Italy, 
248,  battle  of  Zama,  256,  peace  con- 
duded  with  Carthage  by  Scipio,  261,  the 
peace  ratified,  264,  commencement  of  the 
first  Macedonian  war,  273,  Ptolemy  £pi. 
phanes,  king  of  Egypt,  puts  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  republic,  ib.  battle  of 
Cynocephalus,  299,  treaty  of  peace  with 
Philip,  303,  the  Roman  ladies  endeavour 
to  get  a  repeal  of  the  Oppicn  law,  307, 
Cato*s  speech  against  the  repeal,  308,  the 
law  repealed,  315,  preparations  to  oppose 
Antlochus,  337,  Antiochus  defeatcid  at 


Thermopylse,  340,  350  (see  Antiochus), 
peace  concluded  with  Syria,  363,  two 
oommisnons  appointed  to  regulate  afiairs 
in  Greece,  376,  the  senate  terrified  by  ill 
omens,  399,  commencement  of  the  second 
Macedonian  war,  419,  gross  adulation  paid 
the  city  by  the  inhabiunts  of  Alabanda, 
446,  Gentius,  king'  of  Illyricum,  reduced, 
461,  Perses  defeated  at  Pydna,  466,  Perse* 
surrenders  himself,  472,  commissioners 
sent  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  Macedon  and 
lUyrlcum,  478,  triumph  of  ^milius,  486, 
an  alliance,  after  mucti  difliculty,  granted 
to  Rhodes,  496,  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
cians banished,  502,  note,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Jews,  503,  the  Alps  first 
passed  by  a  Roman  army,  508,  war  de- 
dared  against  Carthage,  513,  luxury  intro- 
duced by  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  527, 
note,  Carthage  taken  by  ^milianus,  532, 
instances  of  the  degeneracy  of  Roman 
mannen,  534,  Greece  reduced  to  a  pro- 
vince, 542,  the  election  of  magistrates  al- 
tered from  voting  to  balloting,  571,  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  endeavours  to  enforce  the 
liidnian  law,  587,  a  law  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  passed,  591,  Gracchus  mur- 
dered by  the  senators  in  the  comitio,  596, 
history  of  the  war  with  the  revolted  slaves 
in  Sidly,  612,  Pergamus  reduced  to  a 
province^  619,  the  Baleares  subdued,  631, 
death  of  Caius  Giacdius,  640,  this  period 
to  be  marked  as  the  end  of  Roman  liberty, 
64 1,  commencement  of  the  Jusurthine  war, 
iv.  22,  Sallu8t*s  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
factions  known  by  the  name  of  the  senate 
and  people,  43,  Jugurtha  delivered  up  by 
Bocchus  kirg  of  Mauritania,  102,  the 
Cimbri  totally  defeated  by  Caius  Marius, 
120,  the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  122, 
human  sacrifices  prohibited,  135,  the  right 
of  dtizenship  restrained,  137,  state  of 
their  empire  in  Asia  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontui*, 
141,  note^  the  Italian  allies  distinguished, 
ITil,  commencement  of  the  war  with  the 
Italian  allies,  155,  the  lex  Julia  passed, 
158,  end  of  the  Italian  war,  and  the  free, 
dom  of  the  dty  granted  to  the  allies,  165, 
the  city  seized  by  Sylla,  and  Marios  ba- 
nished,  175,  a  battle  in  theForum  between 
the  two  consuls,  Cinna  and  Octavius,  and 
thdr  parties,  177i  the  dty  invested  by 
Cinna,  Marius,  and  Sertorius,  184,  skuigh- 
tcr  of  the  dtizens  by  Marius,  187,  the 
crud  slaughters  and  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
223,  Sylla  created  perpetual  dictator,  227, 
laws  passed  by  Sylla,  234,  Sylla  abdicates 
the  dictatorship,  240,  corrupt  state  of  the 
courts  of  justice  at  the  time  of  Cicero*8 
prosecution  of  Verrcs,  284.  the  Capitol 
rebuilt  and  consecrated,  292,  distinguished 
honours  decreed  to  Pompey  for  his  Asiatic 
victories,  377)  history  of  Catilinc^s  conspi. 
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lAcy,  401,  the  iinit  farianifiiftte  formed  by 
Julio*  CoMT,  Pompey,  and  Cnwu,  560, 
deaciiption  of  PompeVa  theatre,  ▼.  101, 
note,  a  terrible  inuncUtion  of  the  Tiber, 
134,  Crassus^B  Parthian  expedition)  140, 
the  wan  of  Caeaar  in  Gaul,  220,  the  whole 
ezecntiTe  power  of  government  engrossed 
by  Pompey,  380,  commencement  of  the 
chril  war  between  JuUiu  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  413,  the  public  treasure  aeized  by 
Cssar,  476,  Caesar  created  dictator,  52^ 
battle  of  Pharealia,  573,  insurrection  m  the 
dty  by  the  debtors  and  their  creditors, 
618,  Caesar  defeats  Sdpio  and  Juba,  vi. 
11,  Catokais  himself  at  Utica,  21,  Caesar's 
return  and  magnificent  triumphs,  29,  Cae- 
aar triumphs  for  his  successes  in  Spain 
oyer  Pompey *s  sons,  63»  shameful  instance 
of  gluttony  in  the  Romans,  73,  note,  Cae- 
aar murdered  in  the  senate-house,  97)  the 
aecond  triumvirate  formed  by  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lspidu^  235,  their  proscrip. 
tiona^  236,  245,  tax  the  Roman  ladies, 
247,  the  first  batde  of  Philippi,  255,  the 
aecond  battle  of  Philippi,  256,  the  Julian 
port  formed  by  the  consul  Agrippa,  280, 
Lepidus  bani^ed  by  Octavius,  295,  the 
city  embellished  by  Octavius  and  Agrippa, 
826,  battle  of  Actium,  341,  the  sovereign 
power  conferred  on  Octavius  by  the  se- 
nate, 364. 

Romilius,  consul,  sends  Sicinius  Denta- 
tus  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  JEquU  i.  467, 
defeats  the  ^qui,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  by  Sicinius,  470,  is 
fined  by  the  people,  471,  votes  for  the  com- 
piling a  body  of  laws  afVer  the  models  of 
the  Gredan  states,  473. 

Romulus,  the  story  of  his  birth,  i.  21, 
TCBtores  his  grandfather  Numitor,  24,  sets 
out,  with  his  brother  Remus,  to  build  a  new 
dty,  ib.  is  said  to  kill  his  brother  Remus, 
27f  is  elected  king  of  Rome,  32,  assumes 
a  regal  state,  and  appoints  a  guard  of  lie- 
tors  to  attend  him,  33,  his  division  of  the 
dtizens  into  classes,  34,  establishes  the  se- 
nate, 35,  his  religious  institutions,  38,  his 
OYil  regulations,  39,  sends  a  deputation  to 
the  Sabines,  to  desire  wives  for  his  sub- 
jects, 41,  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  43, 
his  speedi  to  the  women,  44,  kills  Acron, 
king  of  Cienina,  in  battle,  47,  assumes  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  48,  the  ceremony  of 
his  triumph,  ib.  subdues  the  Antemnates 
and  Cnistumini,  49,  marches  an  army 
against  Titus  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines, 
50,  his  engagements  with  Tatius,  51, 
makes  peace  with  him,  and  admits  him 
to  share  the  kingdom  with  him,  55,  his  dif- 
ference with  his  colleague,  59,  reduces  the 
FidenatcH,  61,  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  Veientes,  62,  becomes  tyrnnnical,  63, 
his  death,  ib.  his  character,  65. 

RosdUns  and  ^gus,  AUobrogian  bxo- 


then  and  dBcns  under  JuUoi  Gaeiar,  dfl. 
aert  to  Pompey,  v.  555. 

Rosdus,  SextuB.  is  proscribed  fyt  the 
sake  of  his  estate,  iv.  236,  note. 

Rubicon,  Suetonius's  account  of  Julias 
Cesar *s  passing  that  river,  v.  414,  note. 

Rubrius,  a  tribune,  passes  a  law  for  re- 
building Carthage,  and  planting  a  Roman 
colony  in  it,  iiL  635. 

RufBnus,Comelius,hiB  successes  against 
the  Tarentine  confederates,  IL  378,  Is 
created  dictator  on  occasion  of  a  plague^ 
ib.  is  struck  out  of  the  list  of  senatoia,  384. 

Rufiis,  Vibullius,  is  taken  prisonor  by 
Julius  Cosar  at  Corfinium,  and  set  at  liber- 
ty, V.  434,  is  sent  by  Casar  with  overuuca 
of  peace  to  Pompty,  532. 

RuUuB,  p.  ServUius,  tribune  of  the  peo* 
pie,  his  scheme  of  appointing  a  deoemvi- 
rate,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  lands, 
overturned  by  the  consul  Cicero,  iv.  396. 

Rupilius,  P.  suppresses  the  revolted 
slaves  in  Sidly,  iii.  615. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  P.  consul,  is  surprised 
and  defeated  by  Vettius,  general  of  the  Ita- 
lian allies,  iv.  155. 

Rutilius  Rufus,  P.  consul,  raises  forces 
against  the  Cimbrl,  and  teaches  them  ^e 
exerdse  of  their  weapons  from  the  school 
of  gladiators,  iv.  106,  is  unjustly  condemn- 
ed to  banbhment  and  confiscation,  139. 

Rutilius,  C.Mardus,  a  plebeian,  is  chosen 
dictator  in  the  war  with  the  Hetrurians, 
IL  181,  defeats  them  and  triumphs^  182, 
IB  chosen  censor,  197- 

Sabines,  reftise  wives  to  the  Romans,  L 
42,  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  43,  send  to 
demand  their  daughters,  46|,  their  king,  Ti- 
tus Tatius,  marches  an  army  against  Rome, 
50  (see  Titus  Tatius),  unite  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 55,  privileges  decreed  to  their  wo- 
men, 57,  rebel,  but  are  reduced  by  Tullus 
Hostilius,  101,  are  defeated  byTarquin  the 
Proud,  152,  are  defeated  by  Valerius  and 
Posthumius,  196,  are  again  routed  byPop- 
licola  and  Lucretius,  199,  defeat  Posthu- 
mius, 201,  are  beaten  by  him  and  Meneni- 
us,  202,  are  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  ibid, 
are  routed  by  the  dictator  IVIanius  Valerius, 
244,  are  finally  subjected,  it  S37. 

Sabinus,  Titurius,  dcfeata  the  Unelli, 
Eburovioes,  and  Lexovii,  Celtic  Gauls»  by 
stratagem,  v.  269,  is  deceived  by  Ambio- 
rix,  and,  resolving  to  retire,  is  betrayed 
into  an  ambush,  297)  is  murdered  by  Am- 
bioriz,  299. 

Sacramentum  or  military  oath,  the  nature 
of,  explained,  i.  245,  note. 

Sacrifices,  human,  prohibited  by  the  se- 
nate of  Rome,  iv.  135. 

Sagum,  the  Roman  military  habit,  de- 
scribed, ii.  201,  note. 

Saguntum,  concludes  an  alliance  with 
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RmMb  U.  686;  Is  tnkm  and  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  594. 

Salapiay  the  town  of,  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Marcellas  by  Dasius  and  Blaaiuss 
iii.  140,  retorU  a  stntagem  on  Hannibal, 
160. 

Salentines,  are  reduced  to  obedience  to 
the  Romans,  ii.  391. 

Salii,  account  of  this  order  of  priests,  as 
cstablidied  by  Numa  Pompilius,  i.  78- 

Sallust,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
two  parties  in  Rome,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  iv.  43,  his  account  of  Catiline*s  con. 
■piracy,  461,  is  made  governor  of  Numidia, 
oonverted  into  a  Roman  province  by  Julius 
Cesar,  vL  27,  his  letters  to  Cesar  on  the 
regulation  of  the  Roman  oommonwealthy 
74,80. 

Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  iu  memorable  de- 
fence against  Mi  Octavius,  v.  635. 

Salvius,  assumes  the  title  of  king  over 
the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  iv.  123,  de. 
feats  the  prsBtor  Licinius,  ibid,  is  joined 
by  another  king  of  slaves,  Athenio,  124,  is 
warsted  by  the  prstor  Lucullus,  125, 
dies,  ibid.    See  Athenio. 

Samnites,  conclude  a  trea^  of  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  iL  183,  origin  of  their 
quarrel  with  Rome,  195,  besiege  Capua, 
ibid,  are  defeated  by  Valoius  Corvus,  198, 
obtain  peace  of  Rome,  208,  the  Latins,  Si. 
didni,  and  Campanians,unite  against  them , 
ib.  take  umbrage  at  the  Roman  oobny 
of  FregeUs,  and  defy  the  Romans,  234, 
possess  themselves  of  Palsopolis  by  fraud, 
235,  are  defeated  by  Fabius  Rullianus,  24 1 , 
are  reduced  by  the  dictator  Papirius  Cur. 
■or,  246,  undergo  another  defeat,  248,  are 
refused  a  peace,  250,  their  gencxal,  Pon* 
tius,  gets  the  Roman  army  entirely  into  his 
power  by  stratagem,  251,  the  Romans 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke^  255,  bum 
Fregellfe  with  all  its  inhabitants,  259,  Pon. 
tius  with  his  army  defeated  and  forced  to 
pass  the  yoke  by  Papirius  Cutsot,  264,  va- 
rious  defeats  and  losses  sustained  by  them, 
268 — ^270,  are  defeated  by  the  dictator 
Papirius  Cursor,  285,  two  armies  of,  rout- 
ed  by  the  consuls  Posthumius  and  Alinu- 
dus,  287,  Bue  for  an  alliance,  which  is 
granted,  288,  recdve  a  defeat  in  oonjuna- 
tion  with  the  Gauls,  by  Fabius  Mazimus, 
315,  make  a  general  levy  aoainst  the  Ro- 
mans, 323,  are  defeated,  and  their  general, 
Pontius,  taken  prisoner,  332,  sue  for  a 
peace,  336,  are  totally  subdued  on  the 
death  of  king  Pyrrhus,  387. 

Samoa,  the  voluptuous  life  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  while  on  that  island,  vL  331. 

Sardinia,  is  seized  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Carthaginians  on  frivolous  pretences, 
ii.  553,  is  reduced  to  a  province,  563. 

Satricum,  a  Volscian  city,  burnt  by  the 
Latins,  iL  150,  is  taken  and  burnt  by  Va- 


lerius Corvus,  192,  is  taken  by  Papirhis 
Cursor,  265. 

Saturnalia,  origin  of  the  festival  so 
caUed,  i.  101. 

Satuminus,  tribune  of  the  people,  paoMS 
by  force  a  law  for  distributing  the  lands  of 
the  Cimbri  in  Gaul,  iv.  128,  procures  the 
banishment  of  Metellus,  129,  ezdtes  • 
tumult  at  the  electioa  of  consuls,  and  is 
kiUed,  131. 

Scieva,  his  gallant  behaviour  under  Ju- 
lius Cassar  against  Pompey  at  Dyrrachium, 
V.  653,  is  rewarded  bv  Cssar,  554. 

Sccvola,  Mudus,  nis  bold  attempt  on 
king  Porsena,  and  fortitude  under  his  dis- 
appointment, i.  187,  ia  rewarded,  192. 

Scaptius,  an  old  plebdan,  causes  the 
people  to  seize  a  track  of  land  claimed  by 
the  two  ddes  Ardea  and  Arida,  and  sub- 
mitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Romans, 
ii  10. 

Scaptius,  his  arbitrary  exactions  in  Cy- 
prus, V.  198,  note,  is  withheld,  and  the 
Cyprians  protected  by  Cicero,  ibid. 

Scapula,  the  chief  author  of  the  revolt  of 
Spain,  takes  the  command  of  Corduba,  on 
Sextus  Pompey^s  flight,  vi.  57,  despairs  of 
defending  it,  and  kms  himself,  ibid. 

Scaurus,  ^milius,  his  motives  for  taking 
the  part  of  Adherbal  against  Jugurtha  in 
the  senate,  iv.  27,  his  fruitless  joumey 
to  Numidia  to  compromiie  the  difierences 
between  them,  31,  is  sent  with  the  consul 
Bestia  to  reduce  Jugurtha,  but  is  corrupted 
by  him,  33,  is  appointed  one  of  the  trium* 
viri  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  Jugurtha, 
43,  esci^tes  prosecution  on  oocasion  of  the 
Itsilic  war,  154. 

Scaurus,  Aurelius,  is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Cimbri,  iv.  104,  is  killed 
by  a  Cimbrian  diief,  106. 

Scenid,  the  first  institution  and  nature 
of  these  shows,  ii.  167- 

Scipio  Africanus,  ^milianus,  reforms 
the  discipline  of  the  leaions  in  Spain,  iiL 
578,  invests  Numantia,  579,  razes  4he 
town  after  the  inhabitants  had  destroy«l 
themselves,  582,  incurs  the  ill.will  of  the 
Roman  people.  616,  opposes  the  Agrarian 
law,  621,  his  suspicious  death,  ib.  his  cfaa- 
raicter,  624. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Publius,when  a  youth, 
saves  his  father^s  life  in  an  engagement 
with  Hannibal,  iii.  26,  his  character,  182, 
is  sent  proconsul  into  Spain,  184,  his  noble 
bdiaviour  there,  185,  defeats  Asdrubal, 

200,  goes  to  Africa  to  the  court  of  Syphaz, 

201,  quells  a  mutiny  among  his  troops, 
205,  arrives  at  Rome,  and  is  chosen  con- 
sul, 210,  his  reply  to  Fabius  in  senate, 
214,  is  pernittea  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  216,  is  received  in  Locri,  219,  is 
accused  in  senate  for  his  conduct  there^ 
225,  his  prayer  on  embarking  for  Africa, 
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399,  lands,  and  ii  Joined  by  Masinissa, 
ibid,  his  fint  operations,  233,  bams  the 
campe  of  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  237,  de- 
feats them  a^piin,  238,  his  reproof  to  Ma- 
sinissa,  243,  receives  deputies  from  Car. 
thage,  and  offers  them  terms,  246,  his  in- 
terview with  Hannibal,  253,  battle  of 
2«ama,  256,  257,  concludes  a  peace  with 
Carthage,  262,  obtains  the  surname  of 
Africanus,  266^  is  cho&en  censor,  and  de- 
clared prince  of  the  senate,  281,  his  con- 
versation with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus,  333, 
note,  offers  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his 
brother  in  Gseece,  355,  his  reply  to  the 
ofios  of  Antiochus,  360,  receives  h»  son 
from  Anttochus,  361,  is  accused  of  de- 
fVanding  the  state,  371,  parallel  between 
him  and  Hannibal,  3^,  note,  account  of 
his  son,  408,  note. 

Scipio  Asiaticus,  L.  Cornelius,  is  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  war  in  Greece, 
whither  his  brother  Airicanus  attends  him 
as  his  lieutenant,  iii.  355,  defeats  Antio- 
cl)us  at  Magnesia,  and  acquires  the  sur- 
name of  Asiaticus,  361,  concludes  a  peace 
with  Antiochus,  362,  is  accused  of  accept- 
ing bribes  and  embezzling  public  money, 
372,  is  condemned,  375. 

Scipio,  Ii.  Cornelius,  consul,  leads  an 
army  ag^nst  SyUa,  which  goes  over  to 
Sylla,  iv.  215. 

Sdpio,  P.  Cornelius,  leaves  Spain  to 
meet  Hannibal,  after  his  descent  from  the 
Alps,  iii.  6,  his  speech  to  his  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tidn,  18,  is  worsted  in  an 
engagement  with  Hannibal,  26,  is  joined 
by  his  colleague  Sempronius,  31,  is  killed 
in  Spain,  I7& 

Scipio,  Metelluii,  joins  Pompey  with  his 
forces  in  Thessaly,  v.  568,  his  station  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  573,  sails  for  Africa 
to  join  Juba,  king  of  Alauritania,  and  re- 
new the  war  against  Ciesar,  581,  is  de- 
feated by  Ciesar,  vi.  11,  is  defeated  by  8i- 
tius  in  a'  naval  engagement,  and  kills  him- 
self, 26. 

Scipio  Nasica,  opposes  Cato  in  his  ad- 
vice to  destroy  Carth^e,  iii.  506,  defeats 
the  Dalmatians,  507- 

Scutum,  a  description  of,  and  wherein  it 
differed  from  the  clypeum,  ii.  215,  note. 

Seleucus  Cibiosactcs  xobs  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  put  to  death 
by  his  queen  Berenice,  v.  61,  note. 

Sempronius  Asellio,  A.  pretorurbanus, 
is  murdered  in  mediating  between  the 
Roman  debtors  and  creditors,  iv.  160. 

Sempronius  Atratinus,  C.  endangers  the 
loss  of  his  army  against  the  Volsci  by  in- 
discretion, ii.  43,  deserts  his  camp,  46, 
(see  Tcmpanius),  it.  fined,  62. 

Sempronius  Gracchus,  T.  succefisfully 
defends  Cnma  against  Hannibal,  iii.  96, 
defeats  Hanno  near  Bencvenium,  105,  Ls 


betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  killed, 
131. 

Sempronius  Sophos,  reduces  the  Picen- 
tea,  ii  391. 

Sempronius,  Tib.  consul,  is  sent  to  Si- 
cily, iii.  3,  joins  Scipio  in  Italy  against 
Hannibal,  31,  suffers  a  defeat  in  a  rash 
engagement,  35. 

Senate  of  Rome,  the  first  establishment 
of,  L  35,  its  original  powers,  37«  the  Sa- 
bine council  united  to  it,  56,  Romulua 
murdered  by,  63,  assumes  the  government 
during  the  interregnum,  67,  refuses  to  con- 
firm the  election  of  Servius  Tullius,  126, 
takes  an  oath  never  to  recall  the  Tarquins, 
nor  elect  a  king,  1 71,  origin  of  the  appelhu 
tion  conscript  fathen,  172,  decrees  Corio- 
lanus  to  yte  ^ed  by  the  people,  299,  de- 
cree of,  concerning  the  conqueied  lands, 
361,  allows  the  number  of  tribunes  to  be 
increased  to  ten,  457^  how  forced  to  make 
a  grant  of  Alount  Aventine  to  the  people, 
459,  passes  a  decree  for  forming  a  body 
of  laws,  473,  the  ten  tables  confirmed  by, 

477,  the  au^ority  of,  usurped  by  the  de- 
cemviri, 496,  decrees  a  subsistence  for  the 
army  while  in  the  field,  ii.  65,  decrees  a 
partition  of  the  territory  of  Veii  among  the 
Roman  people,  95,  open  canvassing  for 
votes  for  offices  forbid,  179,  refuses  10 
treat  with  king  Pyrrhus,  371,  refuses  to 
ransom  the  captives  after  the  battle  of 
Canne,  iii  82,  a  dictator  appointed  to  fiU 
up  the  vacancies  in,  afW  this  battle,  91, 
passes  sentence  on  Capaa,  148,  permita 
Scipio  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  1 16^ 
sends  commissioners  to  settle  affiurs  in 
Asia,  367,  Demetrius  pleads  his  father*a 
cause  to,  386,  387,  is  terrified  by  ill 
omens,  399,  sends  commissioners  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  Maccdon  and  Illyricumy 

478,  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Achsans, 
482,  reply  of,  to  the  apologies  of  Cotys 
king  of  Ordrysia,  490,  makes  a  partition 
of  Uie  kingdom  of  Cappadocla  between 
Ariarathes  and  Holofernea,  504,  mode- 
rates the  fine  of  the  Athenians,  608,  re- 
fuses to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded  by  the 
consul Mancinus  with  the  Numantines,and 
delivers  him  up  to  them,  574,  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  made  senators,  618,  the 
right  of  judicature  taken  from,  by  a  law 
of  Caius  Gracchus,  633,  is  corrupted 
by  Jugurtha,  and  sends  commissioners  to 
make  a  partition  of  Numidia  between 
him  and  Adherbal,  iv.  20,  rise  of  the  fac- 
tions, the  senate  and  people,  43,  some  of 
the  body  of,  restored  to  the  bench  of  judges 
by  the  consul  Scrvilius  Caepio,  103,  prohi- 
bits human  sacrifices,  135,  is  subjected  to 
the  control  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius,  174,  is 
forced  by  Sjlla,  on  his  seizing  Rome,  to 
banish  Marius  and  others  of  his  party,  175, 
deposes  the  consul  Cinna,  ana  elects  L>« 
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ComeliiM  MeniU  in  his  stead,  177^  is 
forced  to  restore  CiDna,  186,  is  assembled 
by  order  of  the  consul  young  Mariu?,  and 
certain  senators  put  to  death,  217/  three 
hundred  knights  added  to  it  by  Sylla,  230, 
senator^  i^tored  to  the  priyilege  of  being 
judge(('\]i^  Sylla,  32^,  decrees  a  public 
thnnlfflriijng  for  Pompey*8  yictories  in 
Asia,  ^Sk  is  informed  of  Catiline's  oonspi- 
racy,  OT^.  orders  a  public  thanksgiving  in 
Cicerd^'^ame  for  the  discovery  of  Cati- 
linear  ,ili«ii4>iracy,  494,  decrees  Catiline*s 
conspiHdora  to  sufter  death,  506,  sus- 
pendEs-' Julius  Cssar,  as  prstor,  and  the 
tribtme  .jUetellus  Nepos,  from  the  exe- 
cution ftf^  theb  offices,  629,  determines  on 
the  reciiti  of  Cicero  from  exile,  v.  37t  passes 
a  decree  fbr  his  return,  42,  the  senate- 
hdUMf^^t,  on  the  murder  of  Clodius,  I  GO, 
orders  and  decrees  of,  relating  to  Julius 
Ca!far>j  recall  from  Gaul,  191,  409,  the 
nurohin  of  senators  augmented  by  Julius 
Cs^ftirj:'vL  32,  the  flattering  honours  be- 
stQifoCt^  Cfleiar  by,  on  his  ndudng  Pom. 
pey^'^is)s  in  Spam,  64,  Caesar  murdered 
in  th^  jitaate-house,  97^  a  general  amnesty 
«gi^  to  with  the  conspirators,  1 1 3,  di- 
vine faqbburs  decreed  to  CieMr  by  the  in- 
flnence:iQ£^ntony,  137f  sends  Antony  per. 
emptidi^^itrders  to  desist  from  his  inten- 
tion of  seizing  Cisalpine  Gaul,  153,  decreet 
of,  a^aqi^st  Antony,  156,  Lepidus  voted  a 
public.^emy  on  his  joining  Antony,  203, 
iwer  on  Octavius, 

lat,  V.  191,  note, 
anlegion,  ii.  313, 
ul  Caicilius,  342, 
Curius  Dentatusi, 
consul  DoroitiuR, 
g  Cavarinus,  and 
,  V.  307,  «*«  re- 
duced ^  Cosar,  300. 
^  S^ptimius,  a  military  tribune,  kills  Pom- 
.  ;]^ey  tKe  Oreat,  in  Egypt,  after  the  battle 
"-of  Pha^iialia,  v.  585. 

'  Seomani,  by  what  means  they  reduced 
the  Mdtd  to  subjection,  v.  313,  note. 
^-  ..^ari[|n8,  the  tutelar  god  of  the  ^gyp- 
r^aiis,  story  of,  L  14,  note. 

Serranus,  S.  Attilius,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, opposes  the  recall  of  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
nate, V.  37,  opposes  the  restoration  of  Ci- 
cero*s  Palatine  house,  55. 

Sertorius,  attends  the  consul  Didius  into 
Spain,  iv.  Ili4,  escapes  a  snare  laid  tor 
him  at  Castulo,  and  puts  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  135,  brings  a  reinforcement  of 
Gauls  to  Rome  to  assist  in  supprcfising  the 
revolt  of  the  Italian  allies,  154,  losc-s  his 
olectio6  AS  tribune,  and  joins  the  party  uf 
Ciht^;:1774  assists  Marius  and  Cinna  in 
beae^ng  Rome,  184,  assembles  an  army 
in  ^ji^iD  to  oppose  Sylla,  226,  review  ii 
■yoijvVi. 


his  transactions  there,  249,  his  political 
conduct,  254,  is  joined  by  Perpema,  256, 
his  artifice  to  teach  his  soldiers  prudence, 
ibid,  takes  the  city  of  Laurona,  258,  h 
forced  to  retreat  onMetellu*  ar.d  Pompcy's 
joining  to  oppose  him,  260,  is  forced  to  a 
battle  and  worsted  by  them,  261,  makes 
head  against  them  again,  262,  receives  an 
embassy  (Vom  M ilhridates,  kingof  Pontus, 
263,  becomes  unpopular  among  his  own 
men,  267,  is  assai«sinaied,  269. 

Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  and  mother 
of  Brutus,  assists  at  a  council  held  by  her 
son,  Cassius,  and  Cicero,  at  Antiuni,  vi. 
127,  anecdotes  of  her,  128,  note. 

Servilianus,  Q.  Fabius,  is  defeated  by 
Viriatus,  general  of  the  Lusitanians,  iii. 
562,  is  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
ViriatU9,  565. 

Servilius.  proconsul  in  Picenum,  is 
murdered  by  the  Italian  allies  at  Ascu- 
lum,  iv.  152. 

Servilius  Ahala,  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  kills  Sp.  Mielius, 
who  aspires  to  the.  sovereign  power  in 
Rome,  11.  30. 

Servilius,  P.  chosen  consul,  i.  230,  ap- 
peases a  tumult  of  the  people,  234,  engages 
them  to  enrol  themselves  against  the  Vol- 
scians,  236,  defeats  the  Volscians,  ibid, 
decrees  himself  a  triumph,  237)  defeats  the 
Aurunci,  238,  loses  the  favour  of  the  ))ci)ple 
by  his  fear  of  offending  the  senate,  239. 

Servilius  Priscus,  Q.  dictator,  defeats 
the  Fidenates  and  Veientes,  and  takes  the 
city  of  Fidens,  ii.  33,  is  again  chosen  dic- 
Utor,  and  defeats  the  Lavicani,  53. 

ServiliuH,  Sp.  consul  defeats  the  Hetru. 
rians,  i.  388,  his  succcs.sful  defence  of  his 
conduct  before  the  people  ngainst  the  ac» 
cusation  of  the  tribune5,  3f)0. 

Servius  Tullius,  by  the  policy  of  queen 
Tanaquil,  assumes  the  regency  on  the  death 
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Sicily,  an  aooount  of  its  state  st  the  sr. 
rival  of  king  Pynfaus,  ii.  376,  his  suc- 
cesses there,  377«  history  sod  chsracter  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syrscuse,  443,  note,  expe- 
ditious of  the  Csrthaginisns  into  this  is- 
Isnd,  446,  note,  the  Romans  oppose  them 
there,  454,  siege  of  Agrigentum,  461,  siege 
of  Liiybaeum,  601,  is  ceded  to  the  Romans, 
623,  the  government  of,  settled,  524,  death 
of  Hiero,  iii.  102,  confusions  in  Syracuse 
excited  by  the  Carthaginians,  109,  Syra- 
cuse  taken  by  the  Romans,  132,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  island  completed,  151,  history 
of  the  war  with  the  revolted  slaves,  612, 
a  second  servile  war  there,  iv.  122,  is  de- 
fended against  Sylla  by  Perpema,  226,  u 
seised  by  Pompey,  ibid,  cruel  extortions 
of  Verres  while  prstor  there,  286,  note, 
the  freedom  of  Rome  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitanu  of,  by  Antony,  vL  125. 

Sicmnius,  persuades  the  Roman  legions 
to  desert  their  generals  and  retire  to  the 
Mons  Saoer,  L  247,  is  chosen  tribune  of 
the  people,  264,  pronounces  sentence  of 
death  against  Coriolanus,  285. 

Sididni,  attacked  by  the  Samoitcs,  ap- 
ply for  assistance  from  the  Campanians,  ii. 
195,  are  refused  assistaroe  by  the  Romans, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  protection 
of  the  Latins,  208. 

Silanus  Manlianus,  D.  Junius,  is  con- 
victed of  extortion  against  the  Macedo- 
nians by  his  father,  and  strangles  himself, 
iii.  569,  note. 

Silvius,  son  of  ^neas,  elected  king  of 
Latium,  i.  18. 

8inope,  .he  capital  city  of  Pontus,  is 
taken  by  LucuUus,  iv.  326. 

Sitius,  P.  joins  his  forces  with  king  Bo- 
gud,  and  takes  Cirta  in  Mauritania,  vL  8, 
his  cahracter,  ib.  note,  defeats  and  takes 
Faustus  and  Afranius  prisoners,  26.  de. 
feats  Scipio  in  a  naval  engagement,  ib.  is 
put  in  possession  of  Cirta,  converted  by 
Ca»ar  into  a  Roman  province,  27* 

Sosius,  C.  Antony's  lieutenant  in  Syria, 
takes  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  in  conjunction 
with  Herod,  vi.  300,  note,  is  elected  con- 
sul,  328,  harangues  the  senate  against 
OcUvius,  ib.  leaves  Rome  and  joins  An- 
tony,  329,  is  pardoned  by  Octavius  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  343. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  a  decree  of  the  senate 
for  their  maintenance  in  the  field,  ii.  65, 
the  cavalry  begin  to  receive  pay,  72,  the 
different  classes  of,  described,  214,  their 
manner  of  fighting,  217> 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  mar- 
ried to  Syphax,  king  of  Masjesylia,  iiL 
228,  is  married  by  Masinissa,  who  took 
Syphax  prisoner,  241,  her  unhappy  death, 
244. 

Sora,  the  dty  of,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  270. 


Spain,  the  suoeeflsful  opemtidos  afiht 
Sdpios  there  against  the  GarthaginiaiK, 
Hu  163, 198  (see  Celtiberia  and  Sertarim), 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  Q.  Caasius  Lioa- 
ginus  there,  vi  62,  On.  Pompey  and  La- 
bienus  defeated  by  Julius  Casar,  56^  Cor- 
duba  reduced  by  Csctar,  68,  Cik  Pemp^ 
kUled,  60,  Sextus  Pompey  ffie^  to  the 
mountains  of  Celtiberia,  61. 

Spartacus,  a  gladiator,  assumes  the  t 
maxid  of  a  number  of  the  same  | 
who  escaped  from  Capua,  it.  270>  * 
Claudius  Pulcher,  and  others,  seat  lo  n^ 
duoe  him,  271,  dcfeau  the  consuls  Lenta- 
lus  and  OclUus  successively,  273^  >■  dmve 
to  the  peninsula  of  Brutttuoi,  where  he  is 
shot  up  by  Crassua,  276,  forces  his  ptamgr 
and  escapes,  276,  is  defeated  by  Crasnis, 
ib.  is  again  defeated  and  kUled  by  CnasBS, 
278. 

St.  Real,  M.  de,  his  remarks  on  Cieeco^s 
second  epistle  to  Atticus,  iv.  4d6»  M. 
MongauJt*8  reply  to  him,  438. 

Stalenus,  a  Roman  judge,  hb  doubly 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  cause  of  Oppla- 
nicus,  iv.  286,  note. 

Stoic  philosophers,  their  priadpal  te- 
nets, vi  22,  note. 

Suetonius,  his  account  of  Julius  Cesar's 
passing  the  Rubicon,  v.  414,  note,  his  re- 
marks on  the  enterprise,  ib.  note. 

Suevi,  their  strength  and  way  of  life,  ▼. 
271,  dispossess  the  Usipetes  and  Tdich. 
then  of  their  country,  ibl 

Sulpidus,  C.  is  named  dictator  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauls,  ii  177,  i>  fbroed  to 
a  battle  by  his  mutinous  soUifis,  178,  de- 
feats the  Oauls,  and  triumphs,  179. 

Sulpicius,  C.  ambassador  to  PAgamus, 
insults  £umenes,  iii.  499. 

Sulpidus,  Oaiba,  P.  consul,  undcrtaka 
the  first  war  with  Maoedon,  iii  273,  his 
advantages  over  Philip,  284. 

Sulpidus,  P.  tribune  of  the  people,  his 
character,  iv.  172,  forces  the  consul  SyBa 
to  revoke  the  edict  for  holidays^  173,  is 
betrayed  to  Sylla  by  a  slave,  and  put  to 
death,  I75. 

Sulpidus,  Serviua,  consul,  his  dianctcr, 
by  Dr.  Middleton,  v.  381,  notCi  his  coo- 
solatory  letter  to  Cioero,  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter  TuUia,  vi.  67,  note. 

Sun-dial,  the  first  in  Rome  fixed  up  by 
the  consul  Papirius  Cursor,  ii  329. 

Surenas,  a  Parthian  noUc^  is  sent  by 
king  Orodes,  with  an  army,  against  Cras- 
sus,  V.  143,  defeats  Crassus,  147,  ia* 
veigles  Crassus  to  a  oonferenoe,  where  he 
is  lalled,  166,  is  put  to  death  by  Orodes, 
through  envy,  166,  note. 

Sibylline  books,  purchased  by  TarqniB 
the  Proud,  i  166,  duumviri  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  them,  ib.  00  what  ocrasions 
they  were  consulted,  ib.  note>  dcoemrin 
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Appointed  io  the  charge  of  them,  ii. 
161. 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelras,  quostor  to  the  con- 
snl  Mariui,  arrives  with  levies  to  the  ainiy 
in  Numidia,  iv.  86,  his  family  and  charac- 
ter, ib.  is  sent  to  treat  with  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauritania,  92,  his  conference  with  Boc- 
chus, ib.  is  again  sent  to  Bocchus,  95,  pre- 
vails on  Bocchus  to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  to 
him,  191,  T0  appointed  bv  Marius  his  lieu- 
tenant, in  die  expedition  against  the  Cim- 
bri,  107.  contributes  to  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri,  120,  procures  the  office  of 
prctor,  136,  te  sent  into  Asia  to  restore 
Ariobananes  to  the  throne  of  Cappodocia, 
140,  defeats  the  Aland  in  the  Italian  war, 
156,  romantic  account  of  his  further  suc- 
cesses against  the  Italian  allies,  161,  is 
chosen  consul,  164,  aspires  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  172, 
leads  his  army  to  Itdme  to  oppose  Sulpidus 
andMarius,  174,  seizes  the  city,  and  forces 
the  senate  to  banish  Marius  and  his  party, 
175,  besieses  Athens,  191,  seizes  the  trea- 
rare  at  Ddphos,  192,  takes  Athens,  196, 
defeats  Mithridates*  vast  army  under  Ar- 
chelaus,  199,  defeaU  his  other  genera]  Do- 
rylaos,  201,  concludes  a  peace  with  J\Iith- 
ridates,  203,  his  conference  with  Mithri- 
dates,  206,  plunders  A«ia,  209,  lands  at 
Brundusium,  213,  defeats  the  consul  Nor- 
banus,  215,  defeats  the  consul  young  ]^la- 
rias,  217)  takes  possession  of  Rome,  and 
defeats  the  consul  Carbo,  216,  engages  Te- 
lesinus,  and  the  wing  of  the  army  which 
he  commanded  defeated,  220,  massacres 
9000  men,  who  surrendered  themselves 
after  the  battle,  222,  hu  inhuman  slaugh. 
ters  and  proscriptions,  223,  his  prediction 
of  Julius  Cnsar^s  future  greatness,  225, 
procures  himself  to  be  created  perpetual 
dictator,  227,  orders  Lucretius  O  fella  to 
be  killed  for  standing  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  229,  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  ib.  adds  300  knights  to  fill  up  the 
senate,  230,  increases  the  number  of  quaes- 
tors, and  reduces  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
834,  other  laws  enacted  by  him,  235,  how 
he  disposed  of  the  confiscated  estates,  235, 
allows  Pompey  to  triumph,  239,  abdicates 
the  dicutorship^  240,  his  death,  243. 

Syphax,  kii^  of  Masasylia,  makes  war 
on  Carthage  in  favour  of  Rome,  iii  121, 
is  visited  bv  Sdpio,  201,  marries  Sopho- 
nisba,  226,  his  camp  burnt  by  Sdpio,  237, 
is  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissa,  240,  is 
sent  to  Rome  and  Imprisoned,  246L 

Syracuse  (see  Hiero  and  Hieronymus), 
commotions  exdted  there  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, iii.  109,  is  besieged  by  Mar* 
ceUus,  119,  is  Uken,  132. 

Tables,  twelve  (see  Laws). 
Tanaquil,  queen,  her  p<^icy  on  the  mur- 


der of  her  husband  Tarqulnus  Priscus,  to 
secure  the  succession  to  her  son-in-law 
Servius  Tullius,  1119,  encourages  Serviut 
to  retain  the  sovereignty,  120. 

Tarentines,  instigate  the  Italian  states  to 
attack  the  Roman  territories,  ii.  343,  de- 
stroy a  Roman  fleet,  and  insult  the  am- 
baandor  sent  to  demand  satisfaction,  344, 

345,  apply  for  succour  to  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  ib.  take  Thnrium,  346,  their 
territoriea  ravaged  by  jCmilius  Barbula, 

346,  airival  of  Pyrrhusi,  355,  Pynhus  en- 
deavours to  introduce  disdpline  among 
them,  357,  are  with  thdr  confederates 
reduoed  by  Fabridus,  after  the  departure 
of  Pyrriius,  376,  Pyrrhus  invited  back, 
379,  the  city  of  Tarentum  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  Milo,  the  Epirot  governor, 
367  (tee  Tarentum). 

Tarentum,  the  dty  of,  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal,  iiL  126»  is  retaken  by 
Fabiua  Cunctator,  156. 

Tarpeia,  her  double  treachery  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  i  51,  ber 
death  gives  name  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  ib* 

Tarquinienses,  make  war  on  the  Romans, 
ib.  177}  are  defeated  and  aeverdy  punished, 
183. 

Tarquinius,  L.  one  of  Catilin^^s  conspi. 
rators,  accuses  Crassus  of  being  concerned 
in  the  plot,  iv.  496. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  some  account  of  his 
family,  and  his  measures  to  attain  the  so- 
vereignty of  Rome,  i.  107,  i"  diosen  king, 
108,  adds  a  hundred  new  members  to  the 
senate,  ib.  his  war»  with  the  Latins,  109, 
builds  a  circus,  110,  reduces  the  Hecru- 
rians,  112,  beautifies  and  imnroves  the 
dty,  113,  story  of  him  and  Nosvius  the 
augur,  ib.  defeats  the  Sabines  and  Hctru- 
rians,  1 15,  defeats  the  Sabines  again,  117* 
is  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
119. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  is  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  126,  his 
wicked  steps  to  marrying  his  wife's  sister 
Tullia,  139,  accuses  his  father-in-hiw  be- 
fore the  senate,  140»  assumes  the  royalty, 
143,  murders  Servius,  145,  causes  M.  Ju- 
nius to  be  murdered,  148,  his  tyrannic  go- 
vernment, ib.  his  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  Ijatin  council,  ib.  procures  the  death 
of  Heidonius,  151,  builds  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latialis,  ibid,  raises  an  army  of 
Latins  against  the  V olsdans,  whom  he  de- 
feats, 152,  defeats  the  Sabines,  ib.  treadier- 
ous  scheme  between  him  and  his  son  Sex- 
tus  to  reduce  Gabii,  153,  removes  his  sons 
by  distant  appointments,  155,  purchases 
the  SibyPs  books,  156,  builds  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  157,  sends  his  sons 
to  Delphos  on  account  of  the  plaoue,  ibid, 
bede^  Ardea,  158^  is  deposed  by  the 
on  occasion  of  the  fate  of  Lucreiia, 
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165,  takes  refuge  in  HetrurUu  1(18,  pre* 
vaili  on  the  Uetrurianit  to  leod  an  em* 
baiwy  to  Rome  In  hi»  favour,  17I,  is  de. 
feated  by  Valeriuii,  181.,  his  cause  re* 
DouDced  by  Porsena,  190,  surprises  Fi- 
denae,  ^05,  excites  a  conspiracy  in  Rome, 
which  is^disooverfd,  207)  ^i«  death  and 
character,  228. 

Tasgetius,  cliief  of  the  Carnutes,  is  assas- 
sinated, ¥.  29a  c, 

Telesinus,  a  general  of  tlic  Marian  party, 
endeavours  to  surprise  the  city  of  Rome, 
iv.  220,  is  killed  in  an  engagement  wiih 
Sylla,  221. 

Tellus^  goddess,  a  temple  vowed  to,  by 
the  consul  Sempronius  Sophus,  on  occasion 
of  an  earthquake,  ii.  301. 

TenSpanius,  Sex.  his  valour  and  conduct 
saves  the  consul  Sempronius  Atratinus 
from  being  defeated  by  the  Volsci,  iL  44, 
his  diM^reet  account  of  this  action  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  46,  is  chosen  tri. 
bune,  and  generously  protects  the  consul 
against  an  accusation  of  his  colleague  Hor» 
tensius,  47* 

Tempe,  the  valley  of,  described,  iiL  450, 
note* 

Temples,  the  form  of  consecrating  them 
among  the  Romans,  L  102,  note.  Account 
of  the  principal  temples  in  Rome,  ib.  note. 

Terentius  Arsa,  C.  tribune  of  the  people, 
endeavours  to  get  a  body  of  laws  compiL-d 
for  the  magistrates  to  govern  by,  i.  419. 

Temiinalia,  the  feast  of,  introduced  by 
Numa  Porapilius,  i.  83. 

Teuta,  queen  of  lUyricum,  the  occasion 
of  her  quarrel  with  Rome,  ii.  664,  con- 
eludes  a  peace  and  abdicates  the  regency, 
666. 

Teutoni,  a  great  victory  obtained  over 
(hem  and  the  Ambrones  by  Caius  Marius, 
iv.  114,  115. 

Thala,in  Numidia,  is  uken  by  the  Ro- 
mans  under  Meti:Uus,  iv.  To. 

Thapsus,  is  invested  by  Julius  Caraar, 
vi.  10,  Scipio  and  Juba  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  by  Caesar,  11. 

Thebes,  tlie  city  of,  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Mummius,  iii  641. 

Tbermopylse,  Antiochus  the  Great  de- 
featcd  there  by  the  Romans,  iii.  350. 

Tboas,  didsuades  Antioduis  from  em- 
ploying  Hannibal  in  Italy,  iii.  339. 

Thrasymenus^  the  consul  Flaminius  de- 
feated  and  killed  by  Hannibal  at  the  lake 
of,  m,  43. 

Tiber,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that 
river,  i.  19. 

Tiocn,  engagement  between  Hannibal 
and  Scipio,  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
uL26. 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  is  induced 
by  his  father.in-law  Mithridates,  king  of 
f  ontus,  to  dethrone  Ariobarzancs,  king  of 


Cappadocia,  iv.  166,  Mithridates  takes 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  321,  his  history 
and  character,  325,  Lucullus  enters  Arme- 
nia, 328,  is  defeated  by  Lucullus,  332,  is 
ai^ain  defeated  by  Lucullus,  338,  deserts 
Alithridates,  348,  offers  a  reward  for  taking 
biin.  351,  surrenders  himself  up  to  Pom- 
pay,  352,  concludes  a  peace  with  Pompey, 
and  is  restored,  354. 

Tigrane%  prince,  aon  of  the  king  of  Ar* 
menia,  revolts  against  his  father,  iv.  348, 
Ukes  refuge  in  Pompey*s  camp,  351,  ia 
reserved  for  Pompey^s  triumph  on  refusing 
to  abide  by  his  award  between  him  and 
his  father,  354,  walks  in  Pompey's  tri* 
umph,  541,  note. 

I'igranoccrta,  the  dty  so  called,  built  by 
llgranes,  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  167,  is  be. 
sieged  by  Lucullus,  329,  is  delivered  up 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants,  334. 

Tunasitheus,  chief  magistrate  of  Lipara^ 
his  generous  behaviour  to  the  Roman  am« 
bassadors  conveying  Camillus^s  offering  to 
Delphos,  ii.  92. 

Titinius,  kills  himself  on  occasioning 
the  death  of  Cassius  by  his  imprudence  at 
the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  vi  256. 

Titinius,  C.  a  robber,  betrays  the  re. 
volted  slaves  in  Sicily  into  the  hands  of 
'tlie  Romans,  iv.  123. 

Titius,  M.  is  commissioned  by  M.  An- 
tony to  oppose  Sextus  Pompcy,  vi.  314, 
Pompey^s  reasons  for  not  surrendering 
himself  to  hiin,  318,  p.uts  Pompey  to  death, 
319,  .deserUH  Antony  and  goes  over  to 
Octavius,  332. 

Titus  Latinus,  by  relating  a  dream  to 
tlie  senate,  occasions  a  repetition  of  the 
public  games,  i.  307. 

Ti  tus  Tatius  king  of  the  $abincs,marches 
an  army  against  Rome,  i.  50,  becomes  mas- 
ter  of  the  hill  Salumius  and  the  dtade), 
51,  his  engagemenu  with  Romulus,  ih. 
concludes  a  peace  with  Romulus,  and  is 
admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  n^l  power 
in  Rome  with  him,  55,  foniis  a  Sabine 
council,  which  is  united  to  the  Roman  se^ 
nate,  ib.  his  death,  60. 

Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Vcientes,  de^ 
feated  and  killed,  ii.  32. 

Torquatus.    See  Manlius. 

Towers,  moveable^  and  covered  gal. 
leries  for  sieges,  invented  by  Valerius 
Corvus,  ii.  226. 

Trebonius,  C.  a  Romao  knight,  his  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  attack  of  Q.  Cicero^s 
garrison  at  Aduatica  by  tlie  Gauls,  v.  321, 
besieges  Marseilles  for  Julius  Ctesar,  508, 
the  town  reduced,  513,  is  appointed  prae- 
tor  of  Rome  by  CsE^sar^s  influence,  527, 
is  violently  driven  from  his  tribunal  by 
CcpHus,  540,  refuses  Dolabella  entrance 
into  Smyrna,  vi.  161,  Ui  put  to  death  by 
DolubcUa,   l(i2, 
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TrebmiiuB,  L.  tribune  of  the  people, 
how  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Asper, 
iL  5,  obtaim  the  law  called  Lex  Trebonfai 
to  be  passed,  against  co-optation  in  the 
election  of  tribunes,  ib. 

Trespasses.    See  Damages. 

Triarii.,  among  the  Roman  soldiery,  their 
•nns  and  place  in  battle,' ii.  215. 

Triarius,  Valerius  Lucullus^s  lieutenant, 
hi  defeated  by  Mithridatea,  kinr  of  Pontus, 
iv.343. 

Tribes,  the  first  division  of  the  Roman 
citisens  intq,  i.  34,  four  new  ones  added, 
11.  121,  three  more  added,  170,  two  more 
added,  267?  two  more  added,  208,  note. 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  the  first  creation 
of,  on  the  Moos  Saccrr,  L  264. 

For  the  chronological  series  of  these 
officers,  see  the  tables  of  consular  ca- 
lendars At  the  conclusion  of  volume  vi. 
The  nature  of  their  office,  and  privileges 
at  their  fint  institution,  i.  266,  acquire 
power  of  convening  the  people  and  ha- 
ranguing them  wiUiout  interruption  from 
the  patricians,  274,  are  elected  in  comitia 
tributa,  and  their  number  increased  to  five, 
403,  increased  to  ten,  456,  the  office  ofy 
suspended  during  the  decemvirate,  475, 
military  tribunes  chosen,  527,  are  again 
created  on  the  destruction  of  the  decem- 
virate, 531,  two  patricians  chdsen  by  oo- 
eptation,  ii  5,  the  Lex  Trebonia  passed,  ib. 
propose  that  plebeians  should  be  eligible 
to  the  constilflhip,  12,  are  made  senators, 
iii.  618,  are  deprived  of  their  legislative 
power  by  Sylla,  when  perpetual  dictator, 
iv.  324. 

See  the  respective  tribunes  mentioned 
in  this  history  under  their  proper 
names. 
Tribunes,  military,  first  chosen  by  the 
Roman  army  on  Mount  Avcntirie,  627,  are 
substituted  for  consuls  during  the  disputes 
about  admitting  plebeians  to  the  consul* 
ship,  IL  21,  the  consuLihip  restored,  22, 
are  again  chosen,  35. 

Triumph,  the  honour  of,  assumed  by 
Romulus,  on  the  defeat  of  Acron,  king  of 
Caenina,  i.  48. 

Triumvirate,  the  first,  formed  between 
Julius  Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  iv. 
560,  the  second  formed  by  Octavius,  An- 
tony, and  Lepidus,  vi.  235,  see  under  their 
proper  names. 

Trophies,  ancient,  a  description  of,  i. 
47,  note. 

Tullia,  Scrvius  TuUius's  daughter,  her 
wicked  intrigues  with  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
i.  130,  instigates  him  to  seize  the  kingdom 
from  her  fiuher,  142,  dicutes  the  murder 
of  her  fiather.  145. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  choMcn  king  of  Rome 
on  the  death  of  Numa  PonipUius,  L  80,  is 


saluted  by  Fuffetiua,  aa  kiilff  of  Alba,  on 
the  victory  of  the  surviving  Horatius  over 
the  Curiatii,  06,  defeats  the  Fidenates,  and 
punishes  the  treachery  of  the  Albans,  100, 
triumphs  on  the  reduction  of  the  Fidenates, 
101,  reduces  the  Sabines,  who  rebelled, 
ib.  uncertain  accounts  of  his  death,  102, 
his  character,  103. 

Tunics,  a  descriptkni  of  the  several 
k^'ndsof,  1.  112,  note. 

Turenne,  Viscount  de,  anecdote  of,  ii. 
300. 

Tumus,  story  of  his  death,  L  14. 

Turpilius  Silanus,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Vacca,  his  gamson  massacred  by  the  in- 
habitants, iv.  63,  is  tried  and  put  to  death, 
64. 

Tusculans,  a  body  of,  assist  the  Romans 
in  recovering  the  Capitol  from  Herdonius, 
L  440,  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  ii.  147- 

Tusculum,  the  citadel  of,  surprised  by 
the  ifiqui,  i.  44a 

Tyburtes,  declare  war  against  Rome, 
and  aaaist  the  Gauls,  ii.  1 7$  are  subdued 
by  the  consul  M.  Fabins  Ambustus,  183. 

Vacca,  a  dty  of  Numidi^  the  Roman 
garrison  there  massacred  by  the  inhabitants 
at  the  instigation  ofVugurtha,  iv.  63. 

Valentia,in  Luaitania,  by  whom  founded, 
iii  571. 

Vderia,  implies  to  Veturia,  mother  of 
Coriolanus,  to  intercede  with  he»  son  in 
b?half  of  his  country,  i.  322,  is  appointed 
priestess  to  the  temple  of  Woman*s  For- 
tune,  333. 

Valeria,  her  stratagem  to  engaoe  the  at* 
tention  of  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  thereupon 
married  her,  iv.  241,  note. 

Valerius,  takes  an  oath  never  to  favour 
the  recall  of  die  Tarquins,  or  create  a  king 
in  Rome,  L  171,  opposes  the  solicitation 
of  the  Hetrurian  ambassadors  in  iavour  of 
Tarquio,  ib.  is  chosen  consul  in  the  rooni 
of  Collatmus,  170,  defeaU  the  Tarq^uins, 

181,  acquireis  the  surname  of  Pophoola, 

182,  see  Poplioola. 

Valerius,  admiral  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
his  ships  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  ii, 
344. 

Valerius,  tribune  of  the  people,  his  re- 
ply to  Cato,  in  favour  of  the  rq>eal  of  the 
Oppianlaw,  iii311. 

Valerius  Corvus,  M.  how  he  acquired 
the  surname  of  Corvus,  ii.  190,  is  elected 
consul,  101,  triumphs  over  the  Volsci, 
103,  defeats  the  Samnites,  198,  is  created 
dictator  on  occasion  of  the  plot  among  the 
Roman  soldiers  at  Capua,  204,  recuims 
them,  206,  takes  Cales  by  the  invention  of 
covered  galleries,  226,  is  nominated  die 
tator,  and  defeats  the  Uctrurians,  203, 
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294,  defeats  the  Hetrurians,  and  lives  to 
a  geeat  age,  298. 

Valerius  Flacciis,  L.  is  appointed  oonsnl 
by  Ciima,  on  the  death  of  Marias,  iv.  189, 
is  nominated  interrez,  and  procures  Sylls 
to  be  created  perpetual  dictator,  227,  is 
appointed  general  of  the  horse  to  Sylla, 
228. 

Valerius,  Manias,  chosen  dictator,  L 
243,  appeases  the  tumultuous  plebeUns, 
ib.  toats  the  Sabines,  244,  rengns  his 
office  to  the  people,  246,  his  speech  in  the 
senate  on  the  secession  of  the  two  consular 
armies  to  the  Mons  Saoer,  250,  his  speech 
renecting  the  afikir  of  Ckniolanus,  29& 

Valerius,  P.  his  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  plebeians  to  arm  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Capitol  from  Herdonius,  L  439,  is 
killed  in  the  attack,  441. 

Valerius  Potitus,  L.  his  speech  in  the 
senate  against  the  tyranny  of  the  decem- 
viri, L  498,  proposes  the  dection  of  a  die 
tator,  606,  is  chosen  consul  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  decern virate,  631,  is  vic- 
torious over  the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  ii.  2,  is 
reftised  a  triumph  by  the  senate,  ib.  pro- 
cures  one  from  the  people,  3,  his  speech 
on  ihe  proposed  law  for  aduiitting  plfr. 
beians  to  the  consulship,  19. 

Vaienus,  L.  and  T.  Pul6o,  two  centu- 
rions under  Q.  Cicero  in  Gaul,  their  er:- 
traordinary  rivalship  in  bravery,  v.  302, 
note. 

Varinius,  P.  pnetor,  is  several  times 
worsted  by  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  iv. 
272. 

Varius,  Q.  a  tribune,  is  suspected  of 
murdering  his  colleague  Dmsus,  iv.  160, 
obtains  a  law  for  inquiring  into  the  cause 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  suf- 
fers death  in  virtue  of  his  own  law,  164. 

Varro,  M.  Pompey^s  lieutenant  in  Spain, 
his  oppressive  treatment  of  the  states  in 
C«Bsar*s  interest,  v.  603,  surrenders  him- 
self to  Csesar,  606. 

Varro,  Terentius,  elected  consul,  iii.  60, 
commands  at  ihe  &tal  battle  of  Cannse,  67i 
flies,  74,  is  recalled,  and  his  reception  at 
Rome,  80,  remarks  on  his  conduct  in  this 
battle,  ib.  note,  is  appointed  proconsul,  and 
sent  to  command  an  army  in  Apulia,  93. 

Varus,  Attius,  u  defeated  in  Africa  by 
Curio>  V.  621. 

Vatinius,  defeats  Octavius  in  a  naval 
engagement,  v.  616. 

Vdi,  the  dty  of,  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  ii.  68,  a  pn^hecy,  relating  to  the 
fate  of  this  city,  occasions  the  Romans  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  79,  is  sap. 
ped  and  taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus, 
83,  a  partiUon  of  the  land  of,  among  the 
Roman  people,  96. 

Veientes,  conclude  an  acconomodation 


62,  revolt  »^Saui  Set. 
'     K  Tolumnios 


with  Romulus, 

vius  Tullius,  126,  their  king 

defeated  and  killed,  iL  32.    SeeVdi. 

Velites,  among  the  Roman  soldiery, 
thdr  arms  and  manner  of  figbtmg,  ii.  216, 
note. 

Velitne,  the  dty  of,  taken  by  Camillua 
in  his  fifUi  dictatorship*  iL  16^  is  rued, 
224. 

Vened,  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
instigate  a  confederacy  in  Celtic  Gaul,  v. 
266,  are  defeated  by  Julius  Csasar  in  a 
naval  engagement,  268,  their  severe  treat- 
ment by  Casar,  ib» 

Ventidius,  is  sent  by  M.  Antony  into 
Syria,  against  the  Parthians,  vL  274,  de- 
feats  and  kills  Labienus  and  Baiz^hamea 
in  two  engagements,  276,  overthrows  and 
kiUs  prince  Pbcorus,  277i  triumphs,  ib. 

Venus  Genetiiz,  the  temple  of^  dedi- 
cated by  Julius  Csesar,  vL  32. 

Verdngetorix,  is  appointed  genemlissi. 
mo  of  ihe  Gauls,  on  their  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  v.  326,  desolates  tl*e  country  to 
distress  the  Romans,  330,  defends  himadf 
against  a  charge  of  treason,  333,  encamps 
near  Gergovia,  343,  is  attadced  by  Ce. 
sar^s  troops,  which  are  repulsed,  351,  at- 
tacks Ccesar  on  his  roarch,  and  is  defeated, 
360,  suffers  a  second  defeat,  361,  entos 
Alesia  to  defend  it  against  Cssar,  3^ 
calls  a  general  council  of  Gaulish  diieft  to 
furnish  contingents,  363,  is  delivered  up 
to  Canar  on  the  surrender  of  Alesia,  371. 

Vergilius,  commands  Thapsus,  for  the 
Pompeian  party,  against  Julius  Csesar,  vi. 
10,  surrenders  the  place  to  Csesar  00  his 
victory  over  Sdpio  and  Juba,  26. 

Verres,  quaestor  to  Papirius  Carbo^  takes 
refuge  with  Sylla  on  his  return  from  Asia, 
to  avoid  passing  his  accounts,  iv.  214,  ac- 
count of  his  prosecution  by  Cicero,  286, 
note,  heads  of  the  accusation  against  him, 
287,  note,  his  end,  289,  note. 

Vertot,  his  account  of  the  state  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Cicero^s  consulship,  iv.  467. 

Vestals,  the  first  establishment  of,  in 
Rome,  by  Numa,  i..76,  the  nature  o'.  their 
office,  76,  their  punishment  on  the  loss  of 
chastity,  77>  instances,  118,  ii.  37^  iv.  19. 

VetUius,  prsetor  of  FarUier  Spain,  the 
Luntanian  army  escape  him  by  the  artifice 
of  Viriatus,  iiL  666,  is  defeated  and  killed 
by  Viriatus,  666. 

Vettius,  a  Roman  knight,  account  of  his 
insurrection,  iv.  122,  note. 

Vettius  Cato^  general  of  the  Italian 
allies,  surprises  and  defeato  the  Roman 
consid  Rutulius,  while  his  own  camp  is 
seized  by  Caius  Marius,  iv.  166,  is  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans  by  his  own  aimy, 
but  is  killed  by  his  slave,  163. 

Vettius,  Q.  a  Roman  knight, 
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Julius  Cesar  of  being  ooneemed  in  Cftd- 
line*8  omspiracy,  iv.  624,  oonricU  divers 
of  Catiline's  pardsans,  525,  his  testimony 
loses  ccedit,  527>  swears  a  plot  against 
Curio,  who  is  thereupon  put  to  death,  670, 
671,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
Julius  Ciesar,  571,  other  testimonies  as  to 
this  afiair,  672. 

Veturia,  mother  of  Coriolanus,  is  applied 
to  by  the  Roman  women  to  intercede  with 
her  son  for  his  country,  L  322,  her  ac- 
count of  her  son*s  parting  with  his  family, 
323,  leads  a  train  of  R(Hnan  ladies  to  the 
Voslcian  camp,  326,  her  address  to  Corio. 
lanus,  326,  prevails  on  him  to  withdraw 
from  Rome,  332. 

Veturius,  son  of  the  consul  T.  Veturius, 
complains  of  base  usage  by  Plotius,  his 
father's  creditor,  who  is  condemned  to 
deeiK  u.  339. 

Vilius,  his  embassy  from  Rome  to  An- 
tiochuA  king  of  Syria,  iiL  327-  333. 

Vindiciirs,  a  slave,  discovers  to  Vale- 
rius a  ooispiracy  to  restore  Tarquin,  L 
174,  is  mads  fx^ee  and  rewarded,  176. 

Viigil  tlie  poet  boi  n,  iv.  292. 

Virgiaia,  {he  scheme  contrived  by  Ap- 
pius  Cluudius,  the  decemvir,  to  set  pos- 
session of  her,  i.  613,  uf  protected  by  her 
lover  Icilius,  616,  is  killed  by  her  father, 
to  save  her  honour  from  the  violence  of 
Appius,  622. 

Vitginius,  father  of  Virginia,  comes  to 
Rome  to  protect  his  daugnter  from  the 
violence  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir, 
L  6 17,  kills  her,  522,  returns  to  the  camp, 
and  excites  the  anny  i^ainst  the  decem- 
virs, 624,  brings  the  army  back  to  Rome, 
626,  proposes  the  creation  of  military  tri- 
bunes, 627*  is  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo< 
pie,  631,  accuses  Appius  Claudius  bdbre 
the  people,  635,  orders  Appius  to  prison, 
638. 

Virginius,  tribune,  cites  Quinctius  Csso 
before  the  people,  i.  423,  accuses  Cieso  of 
murder,  426,  informs  the  senate  of  a  plot 
against  the  tribunes  and  people,  said  to  be 
concerted  by  some  patricians  with  Caeso^ 
429. 

Viiiatos,  general  of  the  Lusitanians, 
rescues  his  troops  fVom  the  power  of  the 
prsBtor  Vetilius  by  artifice,  iii.  666,  de- 
teats  and  kills  Vetilius,  666,  defeats  his 
successor  Plautius,  ib.  overcomes  the  con- 
sul Servilianus,  662,  obtains  an  honourable 
peace  with  Rome,  666,  is  nevertheless  at- 
tacked by  the  consul  Cnpio,  666,  is  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Caspio^  667. 

Viridomams,  king  of  the  Gsesatn,  is 
killed  in  single  comlmt  by  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  ii  678. 

Viridovix,  a  general  of  the  Celtic  Oauls, 
is  defeated  by  Titurius  Sabinus,  v.  269. 


Vitmyitts  Vaeeus,  spirits  up  the  Pri- 
vemates  to  revolt  against  Rome,  ii.  229* 
is  taken  and  beheaded,  230. 

Voconian  Law,  passed,  iii.  464,  note. 

VolsB,  the  city  of,  retaken  tram  the 
^qui,  ii.  66. 

Volero,  P.  a  plebeian,  ordered  to  be 
whipped  by  the  consuls,  excites  a  tumult 
among  the  people,  L  394,  396,  is  elected 
tribune,  396,  proposes  a  law  for  electing 
tribunes  in  comitia  tributa,  397,  and  that 
the  lediles  should  be  so  elected,  390,  his 
law  passed,  403. 

Volscians,  are  defeated  by  P.  Servilius, 
i.  236,  are  reduced  by  the  consul  Comi. 
nius,  267,  Coriolanus  retires  among  them 
on  his  banishment  from  Rom%  310,  how 
excited  to  break  the  truce  with  Rome, 
31 1,  the  army  of,  under  Coriolanus^  invests 
Rome,  317,  ^^e  withdrawn  by  Coriolanus, 
333,  sssassinate  him,  334,  a  bloody  battle 
between,  and  the  ^qui,  351,  submit  by 
treaty  to  the  Romans,  362,  are  defeated 
by  Camillus,  ii.  119,  by  Valerius  Corvua, 
193. 

Volscius,  accuses  Q.  Coso  of  murdering 
his  brother,  i.  426,  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
cusation  justified,  448,  note. 

Volsinii,  a  rebellion  of  the  frcedmen 
there,  crushed,  iL  396,  the  dty  raxed, 
396. 

Volusenus,  C.  is  sent  by  Julius  Caosar 
with  a  galley  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  of 
Britain,  v.  278,  is  dangerously  wounded 
in  an  engagement  with  Condus  the  Atre- 
batian,  384. 

Vomiting,  was  pmctised  by  the  Ronoans 
both  before  and  after  meals,  vL  73. 

Umbria,  a  large  herd  of  robbers  sufib- 
cated  and  burnt  in  a  cave  there,  iL  291. 

Utica,  the  dtisens  of,  desot  the  Car- 
thaginian interest,  and  surrender  them- 
selves  up  to  Rome,  iii.  614,  the  garrison 
of,  committed  to  Cato  by  Sd^io,  vi.  8, 
Cato  kills  himself  on  the  defeat  of  Sdpm, 
and  Juba  by  Ciesar,  13. 

Uxellodunum,  a  dty  of  tlie  Cadurd,  is 
besieged  by  Julius  Ciesar,  v.  380,  its  situ- 
ation described,  381,  is  surrendered,  and 
the  garrison  severely  treated,  383. 

War,  Uic  ceremony  used  by  the  RoDums 
in  declaring,  i.  80.  104,  note. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  character  of 
Cicero,  as  to  his  religious  sentiments,  iv. 
382,  note. 

Witnesses,  the  form  of  pioeecutinff 
suits  in  default  o^  among  the  Komans/u 
479,  note. 

Xanthus,  the  capital  of  Lyda,  ouelly 
destroyed  by  M.  Brutus^  vi  262. 

Xantippus,  a  Grecian  auxiliary,  is  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha. 
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Ipnian  anny,  iL  484,  defeats  Regnliu,  and 
takes  him  pritoner,  485,  4&i^  his  pradent 
conduct  in  retiring  to  his  own  eountiyy 
487. 

Xenophanes,  comes  to  Italy  to  eon. 
dude  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  on  the  part 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iii.  94,  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Itome,  96. 


Yoke,  the  punishment  of  being  made  to 
pass  under,  explained^  i.  99. 


Zama,  battle  of,  between  Sdpio  Afti- 
canu8.and  Hannibal,  iiL  257,  258. 

Zonaias,  his  account  of  the  origju  €€ 
the  firrt  Punic  wsr,  ii  453,  note. 


THE  END- 
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